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PREFACE 


It is now many years since work was begun on this volume, and the labor involved has necessarily been 
of a highly episodic nature. A preliminary catalogue had been evolved as early as 1967, when I left 
Dumbarton Oaks after two years there as a junior fellow, but work was then not resumed until 1976, for 
Thad meanwhile become involved in archacological/numismatic projects resulting from Dumbarton 
Oaks excavations in Turkey. This was a valuable experience in itself, and its consequences (knowledge of 
material in the Archaeological Museum Istanbul, and from the Kalenderhane and Saraghane and other 
excavations in that city) are apparent in the volume. Because of it, however, when work finally was re- 
sumed, there was a huge backlog of new material, which had come to light subsequent to—and to quite 
some extent consequent upon—the publication of my Coizage and Money in the Byzantine Empire 1081-1261 
(Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12) in 1969, and which needed incorporation, necessitating the formulation 
of what was in effect a second version of the catalogue. Between 1976 and 1983, first as a visiting fellow 
and then as associate advisor in numismatics, I was able to visit Dumbarton Oaks and work on the vol- 
ume generally in the high summer months only, and then not every year. Progress was thus slow, and the 
labor expended spasmodic. After 1983, work was again interrupted—not least by the completion and 
eventual publication of my Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy in 1985—and for various reasons was 
not resumed and brought to completion until a six-months’ burst of frenetic activity in 1993 and an even 
briefer six-weeks’ final coda in 1994, 

‘The highly fragmented nature of the work involved unfortunately shows in the organization of the 
volume, with several major chronological /labor strata being visible to even an untutored eye. Such frag- 
mentation has been compounded by the sheer complexity of the coinage of the period, itself resulting 
from the fragmentation of the empire after 1204. That of the first half of the period (1081-1204) is, once 
mastered in its general principles, relatively simple, and virtually no major surprises in the form of new 
material have turned up during the lengthy gestation period of this volume. Those of the second half of 
the period (1204-61) are another matter entirely, with three major entities involving the so-called empire 
of Nicaea (1205-61), the so-called empire of Thessalonica (1224-46), and the Latin empire and its de- 
pendencies (Constantinople 1204-61; Thessalonica 1204-24) all needing to be taken into account, not 
to speak of the flotsam and jetsam deriving from the shipwreck of 1204: the Byzantinizing coinages of 
the Serbs and Bulgars and those of the so-called despotate of Epirus and the island of Rhodes. All have 
had to be placed in their often interrelated historical contexts, before analysis and description. And here 
substantial new material, basically the product of small-scale annual coinages, has turned up over the 
years—indeed still is turning up, for one can scarcely make a statement without hesitation or qualifica~ 
tion, for fear of its being contradicted by the appearance of new material virtually the next day. 

‘The volume is nevertheless, and quite independently of all this, somewhat different in format and 
balance from earlier ones, This is partly a matter of personal preference, but results somewhat more from 
the fact that a good deal of the necessary spadework has already appeared in DOS 12. There is no art 
historical section, and this is not only because I do not consider myself competent in such matters, but 
rather because when I inquired at Dumbarton Oaks as to alternative possibilities, | was advised that art 
history is now in such a state of disciplinary flux that it would probably be wiser simply to present the 


PREFACE, ix 


evidence and to leave the interpretation to the individual scholar. Needless to say, I willingly and with 
alacrity accepted that advice. The (historical) backgrounds to individual reigns are, on the other hand, 
rather fuller than has been customary, not least because of the complexities of the later part of the period. 

Perhaps surprisingly, the last six months or so of hectic work has proved a valuable exercise in forc- 
ing the pulling together of an extremely variegated and complex body of material in short order—ins 
far as it can ever be so pulled—and a number of interesting aspects of the coinage have come out of it, 
including the proof (as I would see it) of the contemporaneous existence of two mints at Constantinople 
over the period 1059-78, with traces of some kind of binary system of production occurring sporadi- 
cally throughout the coinages of the period as a whole, and the importance of the fifteen-year indictional 
cycle in the changing designs of the twelfth-century coinage. Neither of these features might have come 
to light had I completed the volume earlier, and in a more leisured fashion, and so it may be that there 
are after all advantages as well as disadvantages in such an odd overall pattern of work. 

Obviously, one accumulates many debts in the course of compiling a volume such as this, and it is 
difficult and at least potentially invidious to single out names. The attempt must nevertheless be made. 
The volume was commenced under the encouraging aegis of the general editors for the series, Alfred 
Bellinger and Philip Grierson; the former director of Dumbarton Oaks, John ‘Thacher; and the former 
director of (Byzantine) studies, Romilly Jenkins. The clear suspicion is that neither of the general editors, 





at least, wished to involve themselves in the mare’s nest that the twelfth- and thirteenth-century coinages 
then formed, and that equally neither had even begun to consider the numismatic beauties of the four- 
teenth- and fifteenth-century coinages. Be that as it may, all the individuals named above deserve my 
thanks, Since then William Tyler, Giles Constable in particular, and Angeliki Laiou, as directors, and lat- 
terly Henry Maguire—who insured that the volume was brought to completion —as director of studies, 
also deserve my thanks, I would particularly like to thank Julianne Wagner and Victoria Erhart for 
promptly and efficiently getting the large proportion of the text that remained handwritten into the 
computer; Frances Kianka as copy editor for shepherding a very long and complex volume through 
press; and the Dumbarton Oaks publications team of Glenn Ruby, Matthew Rieck—who constructed 
many of the special characters—and Robin Surratt. The prepared index was put into the computer by 
Alan Roberts of the Dover Grammar School for Boys. 

Finally, I should also like to thank Nekriman Olcay, curator in the Archaeological Museum Istanbul, 
for patiently allowing me access to the hoards and trays conserved there; Petros Protonotarios of Athens 
for the willing provision of photographs of, and information about, the coins in his personal collection; 
and Simon Bendall of London/Los Angeles/and London again, both for the same kind of generosity 
and for information about what has passed through his hands and/or what has come under his eye, over 
his years as the leading dealer in Byzantine coins. 

I dedicate this volume to my mother, Vera May Hendy, who from my early years has always favored 
my interest in such really rather strange things as are commented upon and catalogued below: Multos 
Annos/TloAA6. 16. "Em! 


5 August 1994 
Walmer 
Kent 
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I 
PRELIMINARIES 


1 
INTRODUCTION 
A. HistoricaL BACKGROUND 


The period covered by this fourth volume of the Dumbarton Oaks Catalogue, from the accession of Alexius 
1 Comnenus in 1081 to the recovery of Constantinople from the Latins in 1261, has been well described 
as “Pune des plus captivantes de histoire byzantine.”! And, for its first half at least, that is up until the 
siege and capture of the City by the Latins in 1203/4, so indeed it undoubtedly is. 

Internationally, the first half of the period is characterized by the final dissolution of the traditional 
eastern, that is Arab and Byzantine, dominance of the Mediterranean basin, and by the gradual acqui- 
sition by the Christian states of the west of an equal and eventual dominant role in that area. This oc- 
curred despite the appearance and rapid, if momentary, predominance of the Selcuk Turks, and the uni- 
fication of the various Muslim states of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, by the Ayyubids, on the one hand; 
and the revival of Byzantine power under the Comnenian emperors on the other. It is perhaps most im- 
mediately expressed by the launching and course of the first three Crusades (1096-98, 1147-48, and 
1189-90) and by the rapidly developing commercial position of the Italian maritime republics, although 
the direction and impact of the commerce involved upon such economies and societies as the Byzantine 
should at this early stage not be exaggerated. 

Territorially, and internally, the period is marked by the reestablishment of old, and the establish- 
ment of new, and reduced, frontiers: in particular by the check and partial repulse of the Selcuk inva- 
sion of Anatolia, 





sulting in the emergence of a frontier which, if complex and fluctuating—conform- 
ing to physical, climatic, and social factors, and necessarily taking into account the mainly winter 
incursions of the transhumant Tiirkmen—nevertheless and indeed thereby secured most of the territory 
that was vital to imperial interests, essentially the fertile and densely populated, and therefore fiscally pro- 
ductive, peripheral plain, including the extensive river valley systems of the west; by the repulse of the 
Patzinak and Cuman invasions of the Balkans, and the reestablishment of the traditional (if not always 
realized) northern frontier along the Danube; by the repulse of the Norman invasions of Dalmatia and 
Macedonia; and by the eventual emergence of a relatively stable relationship with the Serbian princi- 
palities of the northwestern corner of the peninsula.? 

Socially and politically, the advent of the Comnenian dynasty acts as a measure of the definitive 
success of the military aristocracy in attaining supremacy over other contending factions within the state. 
Alexius I achieved his position as a leading member of the aristocracy and, unlike his predecessor 
who— despite his military origins—ended by alienating his natural supporters, managed to retain, main- 
tain, and even strengthen it, by means of an alliance of interests, struck first with his own immediate fam- 
ily and closer relations, and then with certain other chosen families within the aristocracy. This was 


1. Morrison, reviewing M. F. Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire 1081-1261, in NC? 11 (1971), 356. For the 
general history of the period, F. Chalandon’s two great volumes remain standard: Etudes sur Vembire byzantin aux X1F et XIP sitces, 
1, Essai sur le régne d’Alexis 7 Comnéne (1081-1118) (Paris, 1900); 1, Jean Mf Comuéne (2118-1143) et Manuel I Comnéne (1143-1180) 
(Paris, 1912). For a much shorter and more modern treatment, see M. J. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204: A Political History 
(London-New York, 1984). See now also P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Koranenos 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), which 
contains much more than the title might suggest. 

2See, eg, M. F Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 300-1450 (Cambridge, 1985) (hereafter Hendy, Studies), 
21-154, for the land, its settlement, and 12th-century boundaries. 
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achieved through marriage, the grant of title and rank, rights and privileges, and a virtual monopoly of 
high office, whether military or even civil. It did, however, leave the remainder of the aristocracy ex- 
cluded from power, influence, and prestige, and therefore at least potentially disaffected, thus account- 
ing in large part for the large number of dangerous and widespread conspiracies that marked the first 
half of the reign. 


The eventual success of this policy nevertheless inevitably, if gradually, entailed changes in the way 





an emperor regarded the basis and exercise of his power, in the relationship between an emperor and his 
chief subjects at least, and ultimately in the actual government and administration of the empire itself. 
To an increasing degree, an emperor came to regard his office as held as a matter of personal right, or 
at least to act as if this were so; to act as if its prestige were to be extended to his family and relations, as 
if its rights and privileges were to be shared with his family, relations, and household; in other words, as 
if the state itself were at their disposal. It is remarked of Alexius himself that the emperor did not act in 
affairs as if they were common or public, and did not conduct himself as their custodian (oikonomos) but 
as their master (despolés), and that he both considered the palace (ta basileia) to be his own house (oikon 
oikeion) and called it so.* Later, it is remarked of Isaac II Angelus (1185-95) that he utilized public 
moneys (chramata démosia) collected from his own estates (ek tan oikeitn . .. chorin) for private purposes—by 
this stage quite probably a mere legalistic quibble. Nevertheless, such observations point to an increas- 
ing tendency toward a “privatization” of the imperial office, accompanied by a “familiarization” of the 
great offices of state. Both of these are well exemplified by the emerging description of members of the 
imperial family as “those of the blood (ex aimatos/kath’ aima)” and their equation with “those for whom 
the most splendid of offices are reserved.””6 Further out and down from the central imperial family, those 
other aristocratic families chosen to participate in the Comnenian regime soon demonstrated an in- 
creasing consciousness of descent as seen in the evolution of compound family names in which 
Comnenus forms a constituent part, and their members an increasing tendency to claim a relationship 
to the emperor in terms of blood, marriage, or even service? 

The pyramidal structure that resulted was really justifiable only as long as it was effective in pro- 
viding the stability and concomitant advantages that it was clearly intended to. For the resources— 
inseparable from many of the grants of rights and privileges involved—that were expended on its 
creation, and then on its maintenance and inevitable extension as it accumulated an ever-increasing 
number of adherents with the generations, were basically inimical to the imperial office (the particular 
impact of which it diluted) and to the state (which it weakened through deprivation). As the volume of 
resources sacrificed in favor of those who formed the structure grew, so the burdens of those who re- 
mained outside it, and who perforce provided the resources and were required to sacrifice them, grew 
accordingly, and since the structure was overwhelmingly a Gonstantinopolitan-based one, while the 
providers were equally regional-based, so the resentment and antipathy of the provinces also increased.? 

‘The stability involved lasted a century (1081-1180), but ven so in the end proved precarious and 
incapable of surmounting precisely the kind of occasion that should have permitted the structure cre- 
ated to justify its existence. That occasion was the accession and minority of Alexius IT (1180-83). The 
usurpation of Andronicus I and the brutally tyrannical nature of his effective and formal reigns 
(1182/83-85) fractured the integrity of the new aristocracy which the earlier Comnenian emperors had 
constructed. The elevation of Isaac II in 1185 not only failed to restore it, but even exacerbated the sit- 





3 Hendy, Studies, 570-90; Angold, The Byzantine Empire, |23-26; Magdalino, Manuel J, 180-206. 

4John Zonaras, Annales, ed. T. Buttner-Wobst, III, CSHB (Bonn, 1897), p. 766. 

5 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. J. L. van Dieten, 1, CFHB 11.1 (Berlin-New York, (975), p. 368. But cf. Magdalino, Manuel 
J, 134-35 and note 99, for a new interpretation of this well-known passage. 

® Aina, ewc.:M. E. Hendy, “Byzantium, 1081-1204; The Economy Revisited Twenty Years On,” in idem, The Economy, Fiscal 
Administraion and Coinage of Byzentium, CS 305 (Northampton, 1989) (hereafter Hendy, Economy), art. no. TH, pp. 29-31; add 
Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, p. 461: hois ta hyperephana tin offkitn anekcinto. 

7 Hendy, Studies, 28-29 and note 101. 

8 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 19, 47. 

9 See below, pp. 340-41, 343-44. 
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uation, because it represented the chance advancement of a family which hitherto had been a periph- 
eral one only, and which indeed perhaps more than any other owed its previous advancement to the 
Comnenian structure.!° The reigns of the two Angelan emperors, Isaac IT and Alexius ITI (1 195-1203/4) 
were therefore punctuated by usurpation and rebellion, and were characterized by the wholesale exten- 
sion of quasi-imperial status and benefits to a new and again increasing number of imperial relations, by 
profligate expenditure and correspondingly rapacious finance, and by political and military setbacks and 
territorial contraction—the latter notably involving the usurpation of Isaac Gomnenus in Cyprus 
(1185-91) and the rebellion of the Bulgarians under the Asenid family from 1186 onwards.!! What 
finally resulted was the alicnation of the remaining sections of society, including the metropolitan pop- 
ulace and the increasingly powerful regional aristocracies and even populations, and what—except for a 
short and exceptional period in the second half of the eleventh century—had long been a remarkably 
homogeneous society, began to disintegrate into its mutually hostile constituent elements. 
Administratively, the period was marked by an increasingly tight supervision over, and coordination 
of, the central governmental bureaus (the sekreta)—whether civil or military—under officials with an 
enhanced status and later an equivalent title (megas is perhaps best translated as “grand”): the megas 
Dogothetés heading the civil bureaus in general, the megas logariasé the financial bureaus in particular, the 
megas domestikos the army, and the megas doux the navy. In the regions, it was marked by the gradual 
reestablishment of a thematic system in the Anatolian areas recovered from the Selguks, with each 
theme—now a relatively small territorial unit—coming under the short-term military and civil (financial 
and juridical) control of an official whose double competence was expressed in the commonest of his 
titles (doux kai anagrapheus). It was marked in the Balkans by an essential continuity, with the former and 





much larger multiple themes such as Macedonia-Thrace, Thessalonica-Strymon-Voleron, and Hellas- 
Peloponnesus each surviving on under its own doux kai praktar or whatever, 2 

Financially, the period commenced catastrophically and terminated under severe strain, but this has 
tended to disguise the existence of a near century in between, during which time the financial situa- 
tion—or at least the governmental, and overwhelmingly most important, element in it—witnessed a con- 
siderable degree of stability. There seems no doubt but that this financial stability reflected and indeed 
depended upon the administrative and fiscal achievements of the Comnenian emperors, and it was only 
when those achievements were thrown into jeopardy, at much the same time as the ruling structure cre- 
ated by the same emperors ceased to justify its existence and then became positively pernicious, that such 
stability began to show increasing signs of strain, without ever quite collapsing, Financial developments 
were faithfully reflected in the history of the coinage system, which was reformed by Alexius I in 1092 
and remained essentially in equilibrium until somewhere around the middle of the reign of Isaac II, that 
is ca. 1190, when it too began to display signs of strain.' 

Economically, the period was marked by a continuing increase in the size of cities and an intensifi- 
cation of the activities carried on in them, together with the notable rise of an urban-based aristocracy (the 
archontes/dynastat), the whole phenomenon being morc accentuated in the Balkans than in Anatolia. It was 
also marked by an increase in the volume of trade, of which international trade and the role of the Italian 
maritime republics in it happen merely to be a particularly visible part. In both cases this was presumably 
a reflection, and possibly also a cause, of an increase in population and of an increased exploitation of re- 
sources, the existence of which phenomena has long been suspected and now at last seems clear.!# 


10 See below, pp. 365-66. 

1! Sce below, pp. 77-80, 354-55, 365-66, 397-98. 

12 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 35-36; idem, Studies, 429-34. See also N. Oikonomides, “Lévolution de Porganisation 
administrative de lempire byzantin au XI siecle (1025-11118),” TM 6 (1976), 125-52, repr. in idem, Byzantium from the Ninth Cen- 
tury to the Fourth Crusade: Studies, Texts, Monuments, CS 369 (Hampshire, UK -Brookfield, Vt, 1992), art. no. X; and below, pp. 183-86. 

13 See below, pp. 367-68. 

14M. E Hendy, “Byzantium, 1081-1204: An Economic Reappraisal,” Transactions of the Royal Historical SocietyS 20 (1970), 
41-48 (= idem, Economy, art. no. ID) idem, “The Economy Revisited,” 12-19; A. L. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine 
Empire 900-1200 (Cambridge, 1989), 198-243; M. J. Angold, “The Shaping of the Medieval Byzantine ‘City’,” ByzF 10 (1985), 
1-37; idem, “Archons and Dynasts: Local Aristocracies and the Cities of the Later Byzantine Empire,” in idem, ed., The Byzantine 
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The second half of the period as a whole, dominated as it was by the capture of the City in 1204, 
and—given the virtually immediate collapse of the resultant Latin empire—the continuing question as 
to which of the various successor states, whether Trapezuntine, Epirot-Thessalonican, Nicaean, or even 
Bulgarian, would succeed in its recovery, saw the accentuation of many of the trends that had already 
been visible in the twelfth century. 

Politically, the scene is one of fragmentation, and territorially therefore one of complexity. Once the 
first immense shock had been absorbed, the emergence of three major Byzantine successor states be- 
comes clear and eventually crystallizes. These states were defined largely by geographical, and to a cer- 
tain extent by socioeconomic, factors. The so-called empire of Trebizond, actually founded shortly 
before the capture of the City, consisted of a thin ribbon of land along the Paphlagonian/Pontic north- 
eastern coast of Anatolia, separated off from the Selguk-controlled center of the peninsula by the Pontic 
Alps with their thickly forested seaward slopes and high seasonal pastures, and representing the former 
theme of Chaldia which had had a tradition of separatism from the late eleventh century onwards. 

The so-called empire of Nicaca—actually centered more on Magnesia (its treasury and mint) and 
Nymphaeum (its winter capital)—consisted of the coastlands and river valleys of western Anatolia, rep~ 
resenting precisely those territories that had been recovered from the Selguks by the Comnenian em- 
perors, and despite vicissitudes, particularly during the reigns of the Angelan emperors, successfully held." 

The so-called despotate of Epirus, briefly the empire of Thessalonica, consisted basically of two 
main bodies of territory straddling the Pindus Mountains. These two bodies included, to the west of the 
Pindus, the thin and discontinuous ribbon of land along the coast of Epirus from Dyrrhachium (the plain 
of the Drin and Devol) to the sometimes capital city of Arta (the plain of the Akheloos), and to the east 
of that range, the plain of Thessaly. During the brief period (122446) when the state controlled and 
was indeed ruled from Thessalonica, it also included the plain of Macedonia. Significantly enough, the 
themes of Dyrrhachium, Iericho and Canina, and of Nicopolis, which account for the coast of Epirus, 
had already been mentioned in the Veneto-Byzantine Treaty of 1198 as the scene of heavy concentra- 
tions of land owned by—or more probably indirectly granted out as “appanages” to—members of the 
immediate imperial family and court aristocracy. And similarly Thessaly had already been mentioned in 
the Partitio Romaniae of | 204 as in large part owned by, or granted to, the empress Euphrosyne Ducaena, 
wife of Alexius IIL'® 

The capture of Constantinople, and the evident necessity for any attempt at a Byzantine revival to 
take place in the regions, inevitably entailed a strengthening of the position of that element that already 
possessed (in whatever fashion) a great part of the land involved—the aristocracy. In addition, it was 
clearly prudent, and indeed advantageous (in the short term at least), for the rulers of the various suc- 
cessor states both to confirm in their tenure such already resident members of the regional aristocracies, 
and to provide with the necessities of life, frequently through the granting out of land or of the resources 
from it, such dispossessed members of the former imperial families and court aristocracy as came into 
their jurisdiction. 

The process is perhaps best illustrated in the case of Nicaca. There both Theodore I Comnenus- 
Lascaris (1205/8-21) and John III Ducas (1221-54) can be shown to have followed the systematic pol- 
icy, inaugurated by Alexius I, of creating an alliance of interest between themselves, their own 
immediate families, and certain other leading families of the aristocracy, by means of marriage and the 
award of titles and ranks, rights and privileges, and offices. Prior to 1204, the number of independent 
fiscal units (pertinentia/episkepseis), commonly the mark of aristocratic and more particularly court pos- 


Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries, BAR, Int. Ser. 221 (Oxford, 1984), 236-53; R. J. Lilie, Handel und Politik zwischen dem byzantinischen 
Reich und den italienischen Konemunen Venedig, Pisa und Genua in der Epoche der Komnenen und der Angeloi (1081-1204) (Amsterdam, 1984) 
For the role of trade in economy and society at this period, and the scale of the Italian trade, see Hendy, Studies, 561-602. See 
now also A. P. Kazhdan, “One More Agrarian History of Byzantium” (review article of M. Kaplan, Les horames et la terre d Byzance 
du VE au XP sitcle), Byzantinostaviea 55 (1994), 66-88. 

15 Hendy, Studies, 118-31 

16 Thid., 35-39, 85-90; sce now also Magdalino, Manuel J, xxii, 160-71. 
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session/jurisdiction, in the Treaty of 1198 and the Partitio of 1204, had been remarkably small in 
Anatolia. The period 1204-61, and particularly the reign of John III, saw a very considerable extension 
of their number as land, or its resources, was granted out to members of the aristocracy. The structure 
created by these two emperors, like the earlier one of Alexius and his successors, began by representing 
an advantage to the imperial office and the state, but it also foundered on a minority, that of John IV 
(1258-61); was also subsequently extended in an unwise fashion, by Michael VIII, from a position of 
weakness like that of the Angeli; and also became a functionless, and ultimately a pernicious, encum- 
brance to both imperial office and state. The parallel is strengthened by the evident disaffection of the 
regions at the end of both halves of the period—if, admittedly, for rather different reasons.!7 

Administratively, the period also and inevitably entailed the accentuation of tendencies that had 
already been apparent during the twelfth century. The Latin occupation of the City meant that the for- 
mer central government bureaus together with their massive documentation became at the very best in- 
accessible, and that their skilled personnel was at the very least dispersed. The reconstructed adminis- 
tration therefore necessarily took as its basis not the sekreta, but the imperial household (oikos). In this, it 
lost something that was unique and valuable, because it was not dependent solely upon the person of the 
emperor, and it thereby became increasingly like that of any other medieval Mediterranean state, with- 
out taking on compensating strengths elsewhere. Again, the process is best seen in the case of Nicaea. 
There, the chief organs of central government were the vestiarion (wardrobe) and the chancery. The 
former acted not only as the repository of state wealth—any traditional distinction, however much a 
mere formality, between imperial (public) and imperial (private) funds and property having meanwhile 
finally disappeared—but also as the sole element of fiscal administration; the latter bore some resem- 
blance to the former private chancery. While subject to the same general principle, the equivalent organs 
of military and naval, and juridical administration, remained curiously amorphous and fluid, no doubt 
because of their changing nature and ad hoc basis.'8 

In Anatolia, the period was marked by the retention of the thematic structure that had been 
reestablished by the Comnenian emperors, but that had been in some danger of disintegration under 
their Angelan successors. Thematic doukes still possessed their double military and civil competence, al- 
though—probably because of the new proximity of the central government—the area of their military 
and financial responsibilities seems gradually to have been curtailed.!9 In the Balkans, on the other hand, 
the situation was complicated by the results of the incessant military and political disturbances that had 
followed the capture of the City and that lasted until the definitive imposition of Nicacan control over 
much of the area in 1246/47. It was also complicated there by the very nature of the imposition of that 
control: a mixture of military force and local negotiation, with the latter entailing the recognition—to a 
greater or lesser degree—of preexisting local rights and privileges. Consequently, although the regional 
administration seems to have resembled that of the preceding period, and was to quite some consider- 
able degree derived from it, nevertheless in nature it was less systematic, and the extent of consistent con- 
trol that it exercised was less close, than in Anatolia.2° 

Financially, political fragmentation, on the one hand, and the favored position of the empire of 
Nicaea, on the other, are reflected in the coinages of the period. Most of the successor states issued their 
own coinages, some of them—including Nicaea—clearly as a claim to legitimacy and on propagandist 
grounds, rather than on fiscal/economic ones. But Nicaea was the only one of them to issue the full range 
of denominations, from gold down to copper, and although some of these were legitimist/propagandist 
in origin, nevertheless others—including the gold—were struck in relatively large quantities. Even so, the 


17M. J. Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile: Government and Society under the Laskarids of Nicaea (1204-1261) (Oxford, 1975), 
61-79, 121-43. For the 12th-century situation, see Hendy, Studies, 132-36. Magdalino (Manuel J, 165) claims that there may have 
been episkepseis in Anatolia which the documentation of 1198 and 1204 failed to list: on any large scale this is unlikely; see Hendy, 
Studies, 135. 

18 Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile, 161-74, 204-7; Hendy, Studies, 439-43. 

19 Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile, 210-14, 243-58, 

20 Tbid., 279-96. 
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financial strain imposed upon a successor state, with a considerable degree of continuity, but with a com- 
paratively rudimentary organization and small territorial extent, and still attempting to act in the same 
way as, and on a similar scale to, the former unitary empire, is evident in the further debased nature of 
the Nicaean precious metal coinages.2! 

Economically, the sum of resources available to the successor states should have represented at least 
the best part of those that had been available to the unitary empire. True, Cyprus and the southern coast 
of Anatolia, Crete and many of the smaller islands, and central Greece and the Morea had been lost to 
Selguks or to Latins, but the bulk of the recovered Anatolian areas, many of the more valuable parts of 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, and a number of smaller but still quite valuable parts remained. 
Nevertheless, military devastation and disruption and the sheer fact of political fragmentation insured 
that in most cases the resources of each were not only far inferior to those of the former empire, but that 
even those that each had inherited from it were themselves on a reduced scale. ‘The empire of Nicaea 





seems to have been the only successor state possessing an economic basis that was viable in anything 
other than the short term, given the military and political aims of all of them. It is precisely there that 
signs of economic expansion are visible or implied: the reconstruction of villages, the foundation of new 
ones, and a growth in their populations. The last of these phenomena, and possibly the others, was 
caused—possibly to quite a large degree—by an influx of refugees, whether aristocratic or peasant, from 
areas occupied or threatened by the Latins, and by others, which merely means that the population and 
human resources of the former empire were being redistributed in favor of Nicaca. Even so, much of 
the land was extremely fertile; the state of prosperity engendered was real enough; and of alll the rulers 
of the various successor states, John III seems to have been alone in having had what amounts to a con- 
sistent and coherent economic and financial policy, and the determination to expend a considerable 
amount of time and effort on its application 22 


For the Byzantine empire, then, the period 1081-1261 is onc of comparatively rapid development and 
change. This is the case whether internationally, with the decline of traditional societies as political 
forces, or whether internally, with the readjustment of its own frontiers; the changing nature of the impe- 
rial office and of the relationship between emperor and subjects; the development of new administrative 
modes; the growth of population, towns, and trade, and the emergence of a regional aristocracy based 
on those three elements; the establishment and maintenance of a new coinage system; and so on. Few, if 
any, of these developments were in themselves necessarily harmful, and most indeed can only have been 
positively beneficial, to both state and society, but in combination several of them in practice proved in- 
compatible, and even contradictory, and it was in this that the basic source of danger and trouble lay. 
On the one hand, the “privatization” of the imperial office, together with the wholesale extension 
of quasi-imperial status to relative 





, and the “familiarization” of major office-holding, led inevitably also 
to a “personalization” of the exercise of imperial power and authority. For the combination necessarily 
entailed a dilution of the hitherto unique nature of the imperial office, and of its prestige, and of the im- 
pact that it made upon society—as the personification of the state; as the source of the exccutive au- 
thority through which the state was governed and administered; and ultimately as the repository of the 
loyalty, and indeed the very consent to be governed, given by the constituent elements of society. This 
tendency can only have been reinforced by the further extension of state rights—mainly involving the 
but also to private indi- 





right to collect state taxation—not only to relatives in the form of “appanag 
viduals well down the social scale for their own maintenance: the well-known if somewhat controversial 
pronwia grant.2 Politically and socially the existence of this practice interposed a new and private tier be- 


21 Sce below, pp. 475-78. 

22 Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile, 97-120; see also below, pp. 451-52, 472-73. 

25 For a usefull description and analysis of the proroia grant and its procedures, see M. C. Bartusis, The Late Byzantine Array: 
Arms and Society, 1204-1455 (Philadelphia, 1992), 162-90, which is still relevant to this easlier period. See also H. Ahrweiler, “La 
‘pronoia’ A Byzance,” in Collection de Ecole Frangaise de Rome 44, Structures feodales et feodalisme dans Voccident méditerranéen (NC-XITE 
siécles) (Rome, 1980), at 681-89. 
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tween central state and overwhelmingly regional subject, although it should be noted that economically 
and financially it was entirely neutral as long as its extent and duration were strictly controlled. 

On the other hand, the combination demanded, in order to counterbalance all this successfully, the 
existence of two key factors: a personal and consistent determination on the part of the ruler to formu- 
late and impose policy; and the appropriate administrative machinery through which to operate any 
given policy. The first, the enhanced necessity for which was itself one of the consequences of “privati- 
zation” and “personalization,” was present during the reigns of Alexius I and John II; was perhaps some- 
what less consistently present during that of Manuel I; was absent during that of Alexius II; was again 
briefly present, if horribly skewed, during that of Andronicus I; and was again and definitely absent dur- 
ing the reigns of Isaac II and Alexius III. The last two emperors, because of their origin and the cir- 
cumstances of their elevations, were simply not in a position to impose policy, even had they possessed 
such and so desired. The second of these factors, the administrative machinery, reconstructed by Alexius 
Tin particular in a heavily centralizing and coordinating direction, was of course present throughout. 
But the result was that when, because of the inability of Isaac and Alexius to give and enforce the deci- 
1g circumstances, that machinery was rendered 





sions that were required of them by immediately pre: 
virtually impotent in what was perhaps its most vital function—the collection of state revenues—the full 
potential incompatibility of two of the main features of the Comnenian impcrial structure—personal- 
ization and centralization—speedily became realized.2+ 

Not the least of the problems involved was that such an accentuated degree of centralization was 
in any casc in radical contradiction to the pervasive cconomic expansion in the regions, entailing as that 
had the emergence of increasingly powerful local aristocracies who were simply much | 
formerly to accept imperial direction and the central extraction of their wealth for purposes that clearly 
had nothing to do with the wider public or even their own particular interest. The eventual combination 
of a paralyzed center and an expanding periphery would have at the best of times been a potential recipe 
for disaster, and so in the particular case it came about that the empire in 1203/4 was already in an ad- 
vanced state of internal disintegration, at the same time as having a largely expanding cconomy—indeed 





inclined than 


to some real extent actually because it had an expanding economy: 

The capture of Constantinople by the Latins, in entailing a massive disruption of government and 
society, almost paradoxically performed one service in breaking the resultant state of contradiction and 
paralysis. But because it did not entail a reconstruction of the empire along older and already proven 
lines (which was by then probably impossible), or along new and fundamentally different ones (which the 
immediate and overriding concepts of temporary “exile” and eventual “restoration” cannot have en- 
couraged), it did not remove the incipient problems, and it was therefore probably inevitable that—given 
the evolution of similar circumstances—a similar situation should eventually reoccur. 

Atleast one Byzantine recognized the kind of problems inherent in the recovery of the City in 1261: 
the protasekrétis Senacherim, uniquely amid the general rejoicing, is reported to have exclaimed, “Let no 
one hope for any good now that the Romans have set foot in the City once again.” A wise man, he.26 


B. Monetary AND Numismatic BackGROUND 





eis now, as I write, very nearly a quarter of a century since the appearance of my first book, Coinage and 


Money in the Byzantine Empire 1081-1261 (1969), as a necessary and revisionist precursor to this volume of 
the Catalogue, and during that period of time much has changed, and changed to a radical degree, in the 


24 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 44-46. 

25 Ihid., 47-48; N. Oikonomides, “La décomposition de empire byzantin a la veille de 1204 ct les origines de empire de 
Nicée: A propos de Ia ‘Partitio Romaniae’,” XV Congrés International d’Etudes Byzantines Athines 1976, Rapports et Co-rapports, I, 
Histoire (1: Forces contrifuges et centripétes dans le mende byzantin entre 1971 et 1261), 3-28, repr. in iden, Byzantivon from the Ninth Century to 
the Fourth Crusade, art. a0, XX. 

26 George Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis, ed. 1. Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 183: 
Byzantine Government in Exile, 296. 
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Byzantine sector of economic and monetary history as a whole—that is, not simply in the chronological 
part of it covered by these two works.?7 

For it should be remembered that, prior to 1969, it was the overwhelmingly predominant assump- 
tion that late Roman and Byzantine coinage was essentially an economic phenomenon in general, and 
a commercial one in particular: in other words, that it directly resulted from and therefore necessarily re- 
flected the economic and commercial situation of its time, with changes in (for example) its physical form 
and/or its metallic content being assessed—in a circular logic—with regard to more or less equivalent 
movements in that supposed situation. 

Within this traditional conceptual format, the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had for long provided 
a very special and indeed spectacular exemplar and essential proof of the assumed equation/parallel 
between economy and coinage. For—so it was argued—the empire had suffered two crucial blows toward 
the end of the eleventh century that were to lead to its terminal decline and eventual disappearance, the one 
being military/political albeit with definite economic undertones, and the other being more directly eco- 
nomic/commercial. The former involved the military defeat of Byzantine forces under Emperor Romanus 
TV by Selcuk ones under Sultan Alp Arslan at Manzikert in 1071. As a result of this battle, Anatolia, the 
main source of Byzantine manpower and wealth, was in essence permanently politically lost to the em- 
pire, with concomitantly negative economic results. The latter involved the granting away of commer- 
cial concessions in return for naval aid, by Alexius [ to the Venetians, in 1082. As a result of these capit- 
ulations, the control of Byzantine commerce passed to the Venetians (and later the Pisans and Genoese 
too), to the decisive detriment of the native mercantile classes and the imperial treasury.® 

Asa result of all this—again, so the argument went—the long stable imperial coinage underwent 
and exhibited a more or less equivalent process and degree of strain and disintegration, commencing 
slowly but proceeding with an ever increasing speed. The gold coinage, which provided the theoretical 
standard and actual underpinning for the whole system, had first demonstrated signs of such overt strain 
with the introduction of a coin called the tetarteron, slightly lighter (by one-twelfth) than the traditional 
(histamenon alongside of which it circulated, probably at legal par, as long ago as the reign of 
Nicephorus II, but a much more serious sign, that of a progressive metallic debasement affecting both 
denominations, had also begun with the reign of Michael IV.29 This debasement, at first restrained in 
both degree and rate, later became precipitate in both, apparently displaying two distinct processual 
phases and thus encouraging the evolution of two appropriately distinct causative theories, Between ca. 
1040 and ca. 1070, the gold content of the coinage fell from a theoretical 24 carats to around 16 carats, 
or by around 8 carats in some thirty years. Between ca. 1070 and ca. 1080 it fell from around 16 carats 
to around 8 carats, and between ca. 1080 and ca. 1090 from around 8 
by around 16 carats in some twenty years. The first phase (ca. 1040-70) has been somewhat fancifully 
and parachronistically characterized as a preemptive/ manipulative “dévaluation d’expansion,” so as to 





s to virtually none at all, or 


compensate for an increased demand for coin/rise in general price levels, as against an inelastic supply 
of metal; the second phase (ca. 1070-90) cannot be disguised as anything other than the financial result 
of the appalling military and political situation of the time, as indeed confirmed by the contemporary 
historian Nicephorus Bryennius. In any case, both the silver and copper coinages demonstrated more or 
less similar and contemporary strains and processes; from ca. 1000, the silver miliaresion was issued spo- 
radically only, with an increasing tendency to be represented by fractional pieces, and from ca. 1070 with 
a substantially debased metal content as well; between ca. 1065/70 and ca. 1090, the copper follis was 
progressively reduced in weight from around 13 g to around 5 0 


27M. FE Hendy, Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire 1081-1261, DOS 12 (Washington, D.C., 1969) (hereafter Hendy, 
Coinage and Mong). 

28-The classic case: G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968), 356, 359, 369. 

29M. F Hendy, “Light Weight Solidi, Tetartera, and ‘The Book of the Prefect,” BZ 65 (1972), 57-80 (= idem, Kconomy, art. 
no. IX). 

30, Morrison, “La dévaluation de la monnaie byzantine au XIE siécle: Essai d'interprétation,” TM 6 (1976), pp. 31-40, 
fig. 1 (between pp. 48 and 49): gold; pp. 41-47, fig. 2 (between pp. 48 and 49): silver; P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in 
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By ca. 1090, then, the traditional coinage system lay in ruins: indeed, prior to 1969, the unusually 
long reign of Alexius I (L081—1118) was almost uniformly considered to have represented the arrival of 
the Byzantine coinage at its nadir, with the remainder of the period covered by this fourth volume (and 
indeed beyond it) being similarly considered as representing a mere and prolonged continuation of that 
chaotic monetary situation. Military and political, and economic and financial, developments were thus 
seen as being in a satisfying synchrony:3! 

Satisfying the synchrony may have been; valid it was not. For, as a result of the 1969 publication, 
one of its main elements was irrevocably shattered—in other words, that publication’s principal innova- 
tive case was that in 1092 the coinage system as a whole had undergone a previously unsuspected but 
fundamental and long-lasting reform. The reform involved the reintroduction of a standard gold coin of 
high metallic purity, the hyperpyron; the introduction of two subordinate denominations, both termed 
trachea, with the same characteristic (concave/convex) fabric as the standard coin, but each consisting of 
distinct and consistent alloys, the one electrum (gold and silver) the other billon (silver and copper); and 
the transformation of the former tetarteron into a copper coin, again while retaining the same charac- 
teristic flat and dumpy fabric as previous. The whole formed a perfectly comprehensible coinage system 
with a regular, if somewhat complex, denominational structure, and it proved viable; indeed, it main- 
tained a relatively high degree of stability throughout the twelfth and for much of the thirteenth century, 
disappearing finally only with the transfer to a silver-based coinage during the second half of the four- 
teenth century. Alexius I thus suddenly emerged as the new—if somewhat unlikely—hero, rather than 
as the traditional villain, of the piece.3? 

In retrospect, all the materials relevant to and necessary for this discovery had already long been 
known/available as individual items, and were merely waiting to be put together in a consistent way, 
much like a jigsaw puzzle which really should not have taken so long to have been solved, with the tra- 
ditional position on the matter resting on two illogical/historically improbable alternative bases. For one 
of the main assumptions of the traditionalist case was that all coins of the same fabric (and in particular 
the concave/convex trachea) necessarily represented the same denomination throughout, and that they 
therefore held the same face value. The fact that Alexius I and his successors all issued coins of that fab- 
ri 





in gold, clectrum, and billon was thus construed as indicative of chaotic monetary debasement, for 
nobody at that stage had possessed sufficient good sense to check—via an adequate number of analyses 
—whether the alloys in use were consistent or not (in fact, of course, they were). And in any case de- 
basement is, normally at least, a progressive process. All this in practice implies either that each emperor 
managed to proceed from gold down to billon whatever the length of his reign (of, for example, 
Manuel I, 1143-80; and Andronicus I, 1182/83-85), inevitably involving a chronological foreknowledge 
that is plainly absurd; or that cach emperor issued gold, clectrum, and billon on a—to all intents 
and purposes—random basis, which then begs the question as to why he should have issued gold and 
electrum at all if, as understood, he could enforce the circulation of billon at par with them—an im- 
plausibly imagined situation if ever there was one, if not at all unparalleled in numismatic studies of this 
period.38 

If this was the case, then why did it take so long to evolve the correct solution to such an obvious nexus 
of problems? For the eventual solution has indeed won general acceptance, the odd exception being con- 
fined to a stunning unawareness of the proposed solution itself, and (concerning more peripheral aspects 


the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Wiattemore Collection, 111.1, Leo HII to Michael HII (717-867) (Washington, D.C., 1973), p. 71: 
copper. Morrisson’s fig | is reproduced in C. Morrisson, J. N. Barrandon, and C. Brenot, “The Composition and ‘Technology of 
Ancient and Medieval Coinages: A Reassessment of Analytical Results,” ANSMN'32 (1987), 184. Responsibility for the initial de- 
basement as lying with Michael TV was first established by P. Grierson, “Notes on the Fineness of the Byzantine Solidus,” B. 
(1961), 91-97. 

31 See Ostrogorsky, above, p. 10, note 28. 

32 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 10-25, 39-49. 

38 Tbid., 3-9. The illogicality of the situation was duly noted by J. D. Breckenridge, A7A 74 (1970), 314 (review of the above). 
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of the case) to a perverse willingness to muddy the waters yet again with arguments based upon numismatic 
evidence of a quite secondary significance, backed by historical evidence of an entirely fantastical nature.24 

The question is, perhaps, best answered on two distinct planes: the particular numismatic, and the 
more general economic and historical. With regard to the former, it is clear that although, prior to 1969, 
a certain amount of work had already been carried out on the subject—in bringing together documen- 





tary sources relating to coins and their values, analysis of metal contents, even studies of individual coin 
issues, and so on—nevertheless that work had remained sporadic in nature and limited in extent. 
Moreover, an exaggerated degree of attention (however inevitable in the circumstances) had been paid 
to the contents of coin collections, whether public or private, and these notoriously give undue weight to 
individual specimens representing the rare, and even the exotic, to the detriment of issues representing 
the common and the mundane—precisely those coins that provided the overwhelming bulk of the con- 
temporary circulating medium. In addition, relatively little work had then been carried out on the con- 
tents of whole patterns of coin hoards, or at least on reporting those contents in a consistent and stan- 
dardized fashion, and much the same could be said of the assimilation of the vast series of coins 
recovered from the archacological excavation of major urban sites such as Athens and Corinth in the 
Balkans, and Sardis in Anatolia. And ever present in the background was the baleful influence of two 
further evidential elements militating against any radical shift in the common perception of the mone- 
tary situation of the period, again one particular, the other general. 

One of the main planks in the common perception of the monetary situation had always been the bald 
statement by the chronicler John Zonaras that Alexius I debased the coinage, a statement followed by an 
unusually detailed and unfavorable list of the emperor's monetary operations. Now, it is almost uniformly 
the case that contemporary accounts of monetary events—even those of the rare examples of wholesale 
reform—are couched in unfavorable or even downright hostile terms: Zonaras’ list therefore stands 
within a long tradition. In 1969, I pointed out that the particular items in Zonaras’ gravamen against 
Alexius, when shorn of their clearly negative slant, actually bore a passable and plausible resemblance 
to the main features of the reformed system. Thus: Alexius issued a copper nomisma (he did, if “cop- 
per” is taken as a loose description of billon—the billon trachy); he utilized for this copper derived from, 
among other sources, the melting down of copper “obols” or folles (he may well have done so, given that 
the issue of the follis was discontinued—in favor of the new billon/copper tetarteron [nomisma]); he de- 
manded payments sometimes in nomismata of good gold, sometimes in those of half-gold, and sometimes 
in those of copper (he very probably did so, given that this seems to be an adequate description of the 
gold hyperpyron and the two varieties of trachy—electrum and billon, with the assessment “half-gold” 
standing in loosely for a more accurate third or quarter); and he introduced new taxes (he did—and al- 
most certainly to be counted among them was the nexus of measures bringing the assessment of the tra- 
ditional Jand taxes into a reasonable equation with payment in the newly establi 
structure, that is reported in the somewhat later treatise now known as the Palaia kai Nea Logariké).9° 

‘The identification of Zonaras’ hostile passage with Alexius’ reformation of the coinage—a clear ex- 





ed denominational 


ample of possibly deliberate garbling—did not meet with entire approval among the more traditional 
minded of the denizens roaming Byzantine economic and monetary history, presenting as it did dis- 
turbing questions concerning the nature and status of the contemporary historical text, but in 1989 I was 
able to point out that the passage involved occurred very much in the context of events datable to +1090, 
and therefore that the identification with the reform of 1092 was almost certainly valid.*6 

But perhaps the most important factor barring any revision of the common perception was the ex- 
istence of the paradigm itself, with its circular logic and satisfying synchrony: the eleventh and twelfth- 





34. A. Mango, Byzantium: The Empire of New Rome (New York, 1980), 58: unawareness; D. M. Metcalf, below, pp. 59-88: 
water muddying. See also General Index, s.2. Metcalf. 

35 John Zonaras, Annales, ed. Batuner-Wobst, III, p. 738; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 48-49; idem, Studies, 516-17. For the 
Logariké, see below, pp. 16-17, 40-41 

36 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 36. 
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century economy was in decline, and this was reflected in the progressive debasement and chaotic state 
of the contemporary coinage; the debasement of the coinage both reflected the decline in the economy, 
and—by way of the resultant monetary chaos—itself caused yet further decline; and so on, in a contin- 
uous cycle.! 

The stranglehold assumed by this paradigm was indeed of course eventually shattered, but this oc- 





curred only when it became all too apparent that despite it, the twelfth- and thirteenth-century coinages 
at least, because of their physical appearance and metallic composition, and their behavioral mode, 
backed by various other sources of evidence—in other words, through their adherence to certain inter- 
nal numismatic/monetary rules—simply had to have formed a comprehensible coinage system with a 
regular denominational structure. The suspicion that this was in fact overwhelmingly likely to have been 
the case had first really occurred to me when, in the summer of 1963, I had been able to examine the 
combined contents of the Dumbarton Oaks and the Whittemore Collections, then actually both at 
Dumbarton Oaks and therefore forming the largest single body of coins of the period in the world. 
Suspicion became conviction with an academic year (1964/65) spent in Bulgaria examining the ex- 
traordinary wealth of coin hoards of the period in that country. All that remained to be done was to pro- 
vide the independent backing-up evidence—largely metallic analyses and textual documentation—and 
this was effected during the course of a two-year (1965/66, 1966/67) stay at Dumbarton Oaks. With all 
this evidence having been put together, publication then followed in 1969. 

But, satisfactory as this outcome obviously was, it was also, as it soon turned out, only the beginning 





of a much wider and longer process: in other words, it broke something of a logjam. For the nature and 
and not by distant implication only—raised a num- 
ber of very serious questions, and in particular with regard to the consequent status and validity of the 
other main element in the traditional paradigm: that is, the economic/historical one. In other words, 
while it was quite plausible a matter to suppose the continuing existence of a declining economy together 


tegrating coinage (the previous paradigm, now di 








radical extent of the monetary debacle inevitably 





ded); or, in certain circumstances, that 
of a flourishing economy in combination with a disintegrating coinage; nevertheles 
to be a matter of some difficulty to imagine the prolonged coexistence of a declining economy and a sta- 
ble and coherent coinage (the prospective paradigm), in default of a major reappraisal of the contem- 





it was clearly going 





porary economic situation. 

The essence of this loomingly potential contradiction was therefore duly noted, and possible es- 
cape routes from it briefly pointed out, in the concluding chapter of Coinage and Money. This was obvi- 
ously not done without at least some preliminary idea of how any such reappraisal of the economy as 
might prove necessary would probably turn out, and in early 1969 I delivered a paper to the Royal 
Historical Society in London (“Byzantium, 1081—1204: An Economic Reappraisal”), which was subse- 
quently published as an article in its Transactions for 1970, In that paper/article, I attempted to alleviate 
or remove the incubus formed by the two major planks in the formulation of the traditional case for a de- 
clining economy: the role of Turks and Italians. With regard to the former, I pointed out that the terri- 
tory the Selcuks had gained, largely during the years after Manzikert, in fact formed the least fertile and 
populated sector of the Anatolian peninsula, the central raised plateau; and conversely that the terri- 
tory the Byzantines had retained or subsequently recovered equally formed the most fertile and popu- 
lated area, the peripheral coastal plain. With regard to the latter, I pointed out that it did not make his- 
torical/economic sense to assume that the impact of the operations of the Italian trading states upon 
the Byzantine economy was entirely negative, or even only neutral, and that indeed quite appreciable 
positive effects were inevitably to be expected. That being done, it remained only to point out that there 
was just as much evidence (and even more}, of a very varied nature, and particularly the material—ar- 





chaeological and numismatic, but documentary as well—to support the case that the economy of the pe- 


37 M. F. Hendy, “The Economy: A Brief Survey,” in S. Vryonis, Jn, ed., Byzantine Studies: Essays on the Slacie World and the 
Eleventh Century (New Rochelle, N.Y, 1992), 142-43. 
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riod was in a state of expansion rather than of contraction. Economy and coinage were therefore essen- 
tially in concert rather than in contradiction.%8 

The paper/article achieved an early success in being noticed—negatively, as it happens—by the late 
Arnold Toynbee, in his Constantine Porphyrogenitus and His World (1973), which at least insured that it was 
widely publicized, itself not an inconsiderable plus.39 But Toynbee’s stance on the matter was not on the 
whole taken up, and over the years it has been the general terms of the revisionist position that have in- 
stead become widely accepted. To such a degree, indeed, that in 1987/88 I thought it worthwhile giving 
a further set of papers updating the position, and duly published as a single article under the title 
“Byzantium, 1081-1204’: The Economy Revisited, ‘Twenty Years On” (in my collected studies, The 
Economy, Fiscal Administration and Coinage of Byzantium [1989]. At much the same time, the whole question 
was taken up, and answered in similar vein—albeit in much greater detail—by Alan Harvey, in his book 
Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire 900-1200 (1989). I had also in the meantime, among other 
things, become convinced that the whole question of Turks and Italians in any case represented some- 
thing of a scholarly and intellectual dodge on the part of Byzantinists: external factors utilized 
(doubtlessly in large part unconsciously) to explain unfavorable developments such as the catastrophes of 
1203/4 that were due rather to the internal weakne: 





s of contemporary economy and society them- 
selves. And, in addition, that although the Italian impact upon the economy had indeed been positive 
rather than negative, nevertheless—because of the structure of the economy—even that impact had 
been much exaggerated in its force.49 

One may well ask again, just why it took so long for such a solution to be evolved. The answer may 
at least in large part lie in the very nature of modern Byzantine studies, which I have characterized as al- 
most deliberately insulated against any comparable western studies; as possessing a con: 
justified—sense of superiority with regard to such studies; and as being deeply marked by antiquarian 
predilections, Because of this, few, if any, scholars interested in Byzantine economic/monetary history 
seem to have considered seriously debates—such as that between substantivists (“primitivists”) and for- 
malists (“modernists”)—as to the very nature and functioning of the ancient/early medieval economy, 





yus—and un- 


and which have been commonplace in those areas of study over the years. Indeed, when confronted with 
the possibility that—because of various technical, social, or conceptual constraints—their economy may 
not actually, or even necessarily, have operated essentially as a somewhat slower and more primitive ver- 
sion of a modern capitalist one, the reaction of many Byzantinists has tended to be one of incompre- 
hension or even affront: any comparison with societies removed cither geographically or chronologi- 
cally—or worse, both—is met with by something nearing hysteria, and any covert use or overt mention 
of anthropological models or authors tends to produce a state of deep trauma.*! 

Not in the least as a consequence of this kind of attitude, a series of parachronistic general as- 
sumptions has long tended to prevail, and among them: that the political and/or military situation of the 
time must have been closely reflected in the economic one; that matters of economy (that is, to do with 
the general exploitation of material resources) and of fiscality (that is, to do with the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the state) were essentially one and the same; and above all that the Byzantine economic and 
fiscal model, which involved the overwhelming predominance of a technically primitive agricultural base 
operating within territorially extensive but physically strongly accentuated boundaries, and the extrac- 
tion from the resultant economic entity of a substantial annual fiscal surplus by the state, so as to main- 
tain a relatively massive military, civil, and ceremonial superstructure of its own, necessarily and in de- 
tail functioned much as a modern national economy does. Each and all of these assumptions—and 
indeed other similar oncs—are at least seriously questionable, without having been at all adequately 
questioned, and the result has been a fimdamental misreading of a substantial section of the develop- 





38 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 315-21; idem, “An Economic Reappraisal,” above, p. 5, note 14. 

39 A.J. Toynbee, Constantine Pphyrogenitus and His World (Oxford, 1973), 36-38. 

49 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” above, p. 4, note 6; idem, Studies, 590-602; Harvey, Economic Expansion, above, p. 5, note 14. 

41 See, eg, M. E Hendy, “Economy and State in Late Rome and Early Byzantium: An Introduction,” in idem, Economy, art. 
no. I; C. Morrisson, reviewing Hendy, Economy, in RV® 33 (1991), 308. 
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mental course of Byzantine economic and monetary history. The present volume and its revisionist pre- 
cursor are therefore both part of a process of rectification, which at least in part accounts for the some- 
what justificatory—if decidedly nonantiquarian—tone of the volume, and for certain differences in for- 
mat between this volume of the catalogue and its three predecessors. 

Within the parameters outlined above, then, the state and its organs, and the operation of its fiscal 
mechanisms, predominated as a dynamic and a catalys 
economy—and indeed still contimued to do so, although the cleventh and twelfth centuries very proba- 





, and had in effect traditionally characterized the 


bly saw a shift in the balance between its state and nonstate/private sectors: in the eleventh century 
through an expansion of a private sector; and in the twelfth both through a continuation of that, and 
also through a weakening of the state sector by way of the “familiarization” of the state and its organs 
by the incoming Comnenian dynasty and its Angelan successor. 

Despite this shift, however, it is the presence of the state that holds the essential key as to why the 
economic situation was not—whether in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, or whether earlier on—the 
immediately decisive factor in the formation and behavior of the Byzantine coinage. For, as I have long 
and frequently observed, the coinage was not immediately an economic phenomenon at all, but rather 
a fiscal one: within certain limits, therefore, economy and coinage were, if not entirely independent of 
each other, then by no means necessarily tightly related to each other either, with the fiscal situation act- 
ing as intermediary/buffer. 

As it happens, an excellent example of the lack of any necessary direct relationship between econ- 
omy and coinage, and of the mediating role of fiscality, is provided by the relevant history of the period 
ca. 1000-ca. 1100. 

There is now every reason to suppose the period in question to have been one of generalized eco- 
nomic expansion. Doubtless, the pace of that expansion was neither chronologically nor geographically 
uniform, but—with a few grosser exceptions—such particularities are now obscure, and—in default of 
new, or of new kinds of, evidence—are likely to remain so. Nevertheless, and apparently despite this ex- 
pansion, it is now also known—as outlined above—that, during this same period, the gold coinage un- 





derwent two distinct phases of debasement, one gradual (ca. 1040-70), the other rapid (ca. 1070-90), 
and—together with the remainder of the coinage—a major and successful reform involving the abrupt 
reintroduction of a gold coinage of high purity (1092). 

Now, whatever else it is, this pattern of two consecutive phases of debasement followed by reform 
is not a simple one with regard to its basic causation. The three obvious elements involved, the relative 
significance of each of which still remains to be assessed, are the military/political, the “economic,” and 
the fiscal—with the last forming a still quite recently recognized item only. 

For it is clear that no one of these will in itself explain entirely either all or even nearly all the phe- 
nomenon as a whole. ‘To be sure, while the military/political situation of the period ca. 1040/70 was one 
of at least relative stability —if increasingly minatory toward its end—that of the period ca. 1070-90 was 
increasingly chaotic as a result of military defeat and of dynastic revolt and civil unrest. But the year 
1092 and its immediate successors saw no drastic change in the situation, even if—with the decisive de- 
feat of the Patzinaks at Levunium, and the defeat and shortly following death of the Turkish emir of 
Smyrna, the piratic Tzachas, both in 1091—they nevertheless probably did represent a definite degree 
of relief, and one which was to prove a turning point leading to the clear beginnings of improvement. 
Nor was the contemporary economic situation any more clear or decisive: even according to the previ- 
ous paradigm of Byzantine economic development, there is no reason why the period ca. 1040-70 
should have witnessed anything other than stability, or the most modest of declines, and while it is not at 
all improbable that the military and political chaos of the period ca. 1070-90 really did affect the econ- 
omy in general, and trade and exchange in particular, in a temporary and adverse fashion, nevertheless 
one should be very wary of assuming the same degree of parallelism there as one might expect in a mod- 


42 See above, pp. 10-11 
43 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 46. 
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em society and economy. And the contemporary written evidence, such as itis, is ambivalent, For ex- 
ample, it is clear that, over the longer period ca. 1040-80 (that is, from the death of Michael IV to the 
accession of Alexius 1), the Constantinopolitan populace acquired a unique measure of institutionalized 
political power and influence through its guilds, and by the membership of their more prominent officers 
and personnel in the Senate, the highest civil body, and on occasion through its own willingness to en- 
gage in direct political action, that is, disturbance and revolt.!5 Now, on the one hand, this latter at least 
might well be seen (and indeed has so been seen) as the desperate actions of an increasingly oppressed 
and impoverished urban mass. But, on the other, it is remarked by the contemporary historian 
Nicephorus Bryennius that the occurrence of a similar factional revolt against the administrative cadres 
and wealthiest citizens of Antioch in 1074 was fomented and led by “certain amongst those who had re- 
cently succeeded in advancing themselves” —a description that fits ill with the traditional developmental 
paradigm (“decline”), but perfectly well with the revisionary one (“expansion”).45 

And yet, the year 1092 saw the implementation of at least the main lines of the fundamental mon- 
etary reform outlined above, with the remainder possibly following on, and in this case certainly in very 
short order (by 1093). This is, on the face of it, a curious time to have attempted such a reform, 
and—given that—just as curious are the suddenness of its implementation and the degree of its success 
and long-term maintenance, involving as it did and as its most spectacular feature, an increase in the 
gold content of the nomisma from virtually nothing to something above 20 carats (probably a formal 
20% carats).47 

The beginnings of an answer to the implied questions contained in the preceding paragraph (ie., 
“how?” and “why?”) emerge on further consideration of the actual date of the reform. For what appear 
to be the earliest electrum, billon, and copper/lead denominations of the new system were “family” ones 
struck on the occasion of the coronation of Alexius’ eldest son and heir apparent John (born 1088), and 
this has been very plausibly reckoned to have occurred on 1 September 1092 (much like the coronation 
of John’s own son and heir Alexius on 1 September 1119). Now, the year | September 1092-31 August 
1093 was not only the normal fiscal one, but was also the first year of a whole new indictional (i.e., 
fiscal) cycle of fifteen years. Moreover, at very much this time (ca. 1090-92) there are strongly suggestive 
indications that a massive effort to stabilize the fiscal situation was taking place, with a wholesale reassess- 
ment of landed property and taxation inevitably in a strong upward direction, and possibly as a result of 
a general imperial directive (koinos horismos) of 1088/89.4% 

In addition to this, the period to cither side of the commencement of the immediately following in- 
dictional cycle (ie., ind. 1 = 1107/8) witnessed yet another flurry of fiscal activity. ‘This is most specifi- 
cally known to us through a series of officials’ procedural questions and imperial regulatory replies now 
contained in the treatise mentioned above, the Palaia kai Nea Logariké (“The Old and New System of 
Reckoning”), and redacted in 1182/83 or fairly shortly thereafter. The main subjects of the questions 
and replies are the rates at which tax assessments involving landed property were to be collected in ac- 
tual current coin, and possibly certain interdenominational relationships within the coinage itself. In any 
case, the end result was to increase substantially the tax intake.49 


4 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 36-38. 

45 Hendy, Studies, 570-82. 

46 Nicephorus Bryennius, Historiarum Libri IV, ed. P. Gautier, CFHB (Brussels, 1975), 11.28, pp. 205, 207. 

41 See below, pp. 41-42. 

48 John: Chalandon, Essai sur le rgne d’Alexis 1°” Comnéne, 139, note 1. Alexius: see below, p. 244. Indiction: V. Grumel, Traiié 
études byzantines, 1, La chronologic (Paris, 1958), 256. Reassessment: Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 36-37. See now also A. L. 
Harvey, “The Land and Taxation in the Reign of Alexios I Komnenos: The Evidence of Theophylakt of Okhrid,” REB 51 
(1993), 130-54. For Theodore Ducas’ coronation on the first day of a new indictional cycle (1 Sept. 1227), see below, pp. 545-48, 

49The Logariké has been much studied recently. The most convenient printing of the original text is to be found in J. and B 
Zepos, [us Graeco-Romanum, { (Athens, 1930) (essentially a reprint of Z. von Lingenthal’s 1857 edition), pp. 326-40. The two most 
recent commentaries are Hendy, Coinage and Money, 50-64; and C:, Morrisson, “La Lagariké: Réforme monétaire et réforme fiscale 
sous Alexis ler Comnéne,” 7M 7 (1979), 419-64, which includes a complete translation. 
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‘The effective section of the treatise basically consists of two reports containing the preceding ma- 
terials and dated March and August 1109. The first of these reports outlines the situation up to and in- 
cluding indiction 14 (1105/6) and requests imperial guidance for indiction 15 (1106/7), guidance which 
is duly given or at least commenced. The process was interrupted by the prolonged absence of the em- 
peror from the capital (on campaign) during indictions 15 and | (1106/7 and 1107/8), and was only re- 
sumed in indiction 2 (1108/9). The second report concludes the whole process (June 1109). Within a 
somewhat wider framework, it has also been percipiently observed that, with the conclusion of this sec- 
ond major bout of fiscal readjustment, the sequence of Athonite fiscal documents peters out for a num- 
ber of years, suggesting that the subsequent practical implementation of its theoretical provisions proved 
satisfactory to the imperial administration at least.5° 

These two concentrations (around 1092/93 and 1107/8) have a significant feature in common: 
their chronological pattern. For it seems clear that in both cases activity began late in a fiscal cycle so as 
(eminently sensibly) to have the result in place with the inception of the new one (even if that aim was 
frustrated by imperial absence in the later instance). In other words, matters of fiscality and even of 
coinage remained securely based not only upon the fiscal year but even upon the greater fiscal cycle 
itself. This is important particularly—and it will therefore be a cardinal principle of this volume to em- 
phasize the point wherever possible and/or plausible—in, for example, matters of numismatic chronol- 
ogy and iconography (i.c., changes in coin design), and at the at least partial expense of previously em- 
phasized political/military events of quite casual occurrence, and/or ephemeral nature, such as the 
commemoration of a victory, and so on.5! 

Butit is also important more generally for, in highlighting yet again the fiscal context of the coinage, 
ill difficult stage of 
his reign, and why that reform should have proved so long lasting. As I have emphasized elsewhere, al- 





it also helps to explain how Alexius was able to reform the coinage at this early and 


though the general economic situation and considerations of public convenience may have impinged 
substantially and marginally only, respectively, upon the nature and evolution of the coinage system, nev- 
ertheless it was always the fiscal situation that was decisive in the implementation of fundamental re- 
forms such as those of Diocletian and of Alexius I. And the juxtaposition of names here is, although per- 


haps apparently odd, also deliberate: for while the former ruled an empire that was vastly more complex 





and extensive than that ruled by the latter, nevertheless their circumstances and their reactions to those 
circumstances were remarkably similar in pattern and degree. Both were confronted with the effectively 
complete collapse of the preceding coinage system (although Diocletian, at least, had the earlier sta- 
bilizing efforts of Aurelian to aid him, whereas Alexius was himself in the thick of things). Both took time 
to implement their coinage reforms: Diocletian 284—294/96; Alexius 1081~92. Both preceded their re- 
forms with radical fiscal measures: Diocletian with the appointment of two caesars (293), and with what 
appears to have been an empirewide census at much the same time (the two measures were almost cer- 
tainly connected); Alexius with his at least large-scale reassessment of 1088/89 and after. Both subse- 
quently were obliged, or took the opportunity, to make substantial adjustments to their new fiscal and/or 
coinage systems or to denominational relationships within the latter, after the lapse of a number of years: 
Diocletian with his Edictun de Pretiis Venalium Rerum and its accompanying monetary measures of 301; 
Alexius with the measures recorded in the Palata kai Nea Logariké of 1106/7-1108/9. Both reforms suc- 
ceeded in their essentials and were followed by an extended period of reasonable stability (Diocletian had 
somewhat preceded his main reform with a stabilization in the weight of the gold coin, the solidus; 
Alexius may well have immediately followed his main reform with the reintroduction of a gold coin, the 


hyperpyron).32 





30 Harvey, Economic Expansion, 99-101. 

51 See below, pp. 194, 196, 250-51, 284-88, 400-403 (Cpl); 453-55, 474-78, 515-17, 530-31 (Magn.); 545-48, 567-69, 
579, 601-3 (Thess. 

32 Diocletian: AH.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 264-602: A Social, Economic and Administrative Survey, I (Oxford, 1964), 
61-68; S. Williams, Diocletian and the Roman Recovery (London, 1985), 115~39; 'T: D. Barnes, The New Empire of Diccltian and 
Constantine (Cambridge, Mass.-London, 1982), 226-37; Hendy, Studies, 371-80, 449-62. Alexius: above, pp. 11, 12; below, pp. 
193-94. 
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There is, of course, no possibility whatsoever of Alexius’ having known of his remote predecessor’s 
detailed measures, and of his having duly utilized them as a model, but the close parallel in procedural 
pattern and radical extent of reform is nonetheless remarkable. It derives above all from similarities in 
initial and continuing circumstances, existing administrative modes, and mental structures and respon- 
sive behavioral patterns: a striking example of very basic continuity. 

Be all this as it may, the fact that—to a very considerable extent at least—monetary reform and its 
prolonged maintenance depended neither upon the general military/political situation nor even upon 
the equivalent “economic” one, but rather upon the state’s firm control over and increased fiscal 
exploitation of such territory as it possessed in ca. 1088/89-1108/9 (and here certain core and produc- 
tive areas are likely to have been much more significant than others that were less so), goes far toward 
explaining both Alexius’ ability to implement reform when and as he did, and the long-term success 
of that reform. Between economy and coinage, fiscality thus acted in some way as a mediatory buffer. 
Again, the more favorable military/political and “economic” situations that marked the later part 
of Alexius’ reign will doubtless have strongly reinforced, but will not actually have been crucial to, the 
reform and its at least formal success.°3 

‘The monetary crisis of the eleventh century was therefore a military/political and above all a fiscal 
one in its basic causation, and was equally therefore open to an essentially fiscal solution, itself to be seen 
in the two flurries of fiscal activity neatly bracketing the actual coinage reform of 1092. Such fantasies 
as the influence of the Veneto-Byzantine Treaty of 1082 granting the Italian city widespread immunity 
from imperial regulation and taxation as leading through privileged competition to the decline of the na- 
tive mercantile class and thence to downward pressures on the coinage may now be safely relegated to 
the trash can of history, along with the earlier and wider one of continuing monetary chaos. For this is 
to misunderstand the whole structure of Byzantine society, and the significance of commerce and trade 
within it, as well as the still fundamental basis of the coinage.** 

And as I have pointed out elsewhere, the fiscal basis of the coinage of the period is in any case also 
to be seen in the pattern of its production, distribution, and circulation. Regional mints still tended to re- 
flect the geographical structure of fiscal administration, and in addition distinct base metal denomi- 
nations now tended to dominate different regions, with the billon tracl 
and the inner Balkans, and the copper tetarteron in the outer Balkans. Trachea are found in the outer 
Balkans and tetartera in the inner only to the quite restrained extent that may have resulted from move- 
ment in trade: more dramatically, tetartera are not found at all in Anatolia. This degree of distinction 
is of the kind that can only have resulted from some factor in the strong force of primary distribution, 
and not in the demonstrably weak force of secondary circulation, with some such procedural regula- 
tion in the collection of taxation as evinced in the Palaia kai Nea Logariké being the prime suspect for 
responsibility. 





y predominating in Anatolia 


But this is, as it were, to look forward, and it is necessary for the moment to look backwards. For much 
of what has preceded this has been either related or at least relevant to the second and rapid period of 
debasement ca. 1070-90 and the succeeding reform of 1092, leaving the first and gradual period ca. 
1040-70 only lightly discussed. 


38The three combined themes of Macedonia-Thrace, Thessalonica-Strymon-Voleron, and Hellas-Peloponnesus were 
probably vital to success, and all except the last are mentioned in the documentation of the period; Hendy, “The Economy 
Revisited,” 36-41 

5+ E.g., Ostrogorsky, above, p. 10, note 28; D. M. Metcalf, Coinage in Southeastern Europe 820-1396, Royal Numismatic Society, 
Special Publication 11 (London, 1979), 104. 

55 Hendy, Studies, 429-39, The scarcity of tetartera in Bulgaria was confirmed to me by Dr. Ivan lordanoy, in a personal 
communication of 20 June 1978, who also provided a list of those with then known provenances. The list is dominated by sin- 
gletons, doublets, and triplets from the Thessalonican and uncertain Greek mints, and is clearly derived in the main from exca- 
vation materials, It included one small hoard of John II/Manuel I from Stara Zagora. The contrast with Greece is striking, 
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It has to be said that there is in effect no absolute and decisive case for any of the particular causative 
factors that have been suggested as lying bchind the phenomenon, although “economic decline” can 
now be simply and safely dropped from the repertoire and duly forgotten. 

The most elaborate scenario yet put forward has this first period of debasement as resulting from 
some kind of “dévaluation d’expansion” in clear contrast to the second’s “dévaluation de crise,” and, as 
mentioned above, not only accepts the case for general economic and demographic expansion, but even 
attempts to build upon it, which is at least a move in the right direction. Unfortunately, the foundation. 
will not support such an ambitious superstructure as the particular one proposed. For the whole case is 
couched in terms of the “quantitive theory of money” as encapsulated in Fisher’s celebrated (but by 
no means proven entirely valid) equation MV = PT —the tablet of stone of the “monetarist” school of 
economists (which has itself been having a not entirely clear run for its theories of recent years). The 
basic proposition is that whereas the monetary mass in circulation (M) and the velocity of circulation (V) 
both on one side of the equation remained effectively stable over the period in question, as did the level 
of prices (P) on the other side of the equation, nevertheless the volume of transactions (T) also on the 
other side increased considerably, thereby necessitating a compensatory increase that emerged in an en- 
largement of the (nominal) monetary mass by way of a light degree of debasement. The case is com- 
pleted by the assertion (aimed at the alternative fiscally based case) that, as there had been no increase 
in the level of state salaries (rhogai), 2 budgetary solution to the problem remained unnecessary.56 

Now, there are a number of pretty obvious flaws in this argumentation. But it should first, and in 
principle, be noted that there can be no general objection to the employment of such a methodology in 
itself (always 





ssuming the equation to be universally valid, which is by no means certain). For clearly the 
Byzantine monetary economy could in theory have behaved according to recently evolved predictive 
equations, whether or not those who were actually in charge of that economy (assuming such people to 
have existed, which is again by no means certain) were then conceptually aware of either the individual 
items going to make up the equation or of the full equation itself. This point is thus not really in ques- 
tion, although it is worth noting that it is virtually certain that those in charge of the monetary economy 
(to dignify a nexus of practices with an integrated sophistication which it did not possess) were indeed 
not aware of several of the equational items and therefore could not be aware of the equation. Probably 
the most that they would have been aware of would have been a relative plentitude or scarcity of coin 
(but without the capacity to measure it) and the stability or otherwise of prices (well enough documented 
in exceptional circumstances), in other words, of M and P in a pretty rough-and-ready fashion; and, as. 
will be seen below, of the possible relationship between the two in similar fashion, although it is doubt- 
ful whether they could or would have utilized that latter awareness to formulate and implement mone- 
tary policies. As an indication of the rudimentary nature of the capacities and techniques available to 
contemporary managers/operators of finance, I have several times elsewhere quoted the example of 
Michael Psellus’ admiring description of the financial skills of Emperor Michael VII (1071-78), which 
were clearly confined to a knowledge of global and individual revenues and expenditures, and to the ex- 
exci 





of certairi technical practices (the weighing of coins, the use of the touchstone, and so on)—and 
this at the highest level.57 

What is nevertheless quite distinctively in question is again not the inevitability of the items in the 
equation producing the predictable mathematical result, but that of the result of the equation actually 
translating itself into movements in the coinage—the more especially in a wider economy which was 
never consciously integrated because such was beyond the conceptual capacities of the time. Via what 
administrative mechanisms, and by which knowledgeable administrators? Of neither is there any un- 
mistakable sign. And here all bold assurances that these equational relationships are valid for the mone- 


58 Morrisson, “La dévaluation de la monnaic byzantine,” esp. 17-24. 
57 Michael Psellus, Chronographia, VII.2, ed. E. Renauld, II (Paris, 1928; repr. 1967), p. 173; Hendy, Studies, 241, and else- 
where over the years. 
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tary sectors of all economies frankly fail to impress: in other words, even given that they are (which is by 
no means sure, for example, when primitive/ undeveloped economies are involved), conceptions, institu- 
tions, and personnel are still required.5° 

For the interaction of these relationships may quite well have produced strains in the monetary sys- 
tem without (in default of supervening crisis) producing movement. One may well envisage, for example 
and without equations, that both the increase in population and the increased necessity for/use of coin 
that now by common consent marked the eleventh century will—other things being more or less equal 
—have caused some degree of increased scarcity in the overall availability of the gold coinage. But 
what/whom will this have affected? Probably not—in effect—the state, in its extraction of taxation; quite 
possibly the public in its quest for coin to utilize in its payment of taxation and in commercial exchanges 
and accumulative efforts. But on all normal showing, the state is likely to have taken action on the mat- 
ter only if its own vital interests were at stake: essentially if it had become so difficult as to be impossible 
for the public to obtain its tax gold—and how precisely would any such action have translated itself into 
a controlled light debasement?°? 

What is also in question is a number of the basic assumptions behind the construction of the case, 
for at least two are fundamentally flawed. It is claimed that, in a period of peace, as this undoubtedly 
was, there would have been no accentuated trend toward thesaurization sufficient to alter (i.e., reduce) 
substantially the monetary mass in circulation (M) and the related velocity of circulation (V). This is in- 
deed true or at least very plausible—in as far as it goes, But it conveniently ignores (even if it has previ- 
ously acknowledged the existence of) the monetary factor looming over the whole central section of the 
eleventh century: the accumulation (i.e., thesaurization) by Emperor Basil II of the sum of 200,000 Ibs. 
of gold at the time of his death in 1025. This was the largest such accumulation since Anastasius (d. 518), 
and at some 14 million nomismata compares favorably with the much earlier 23 million. Now, not all of 
this had been taken out of the Byzantine circulating medium, for Basil’s successful wars in both east and 
west must have accounted for much of it (the acquisition of the Bulgarian royal hoard alone in 1018 is 
said to have involved 720,000 nomismata, but to have been distributed to the troops as pay), but a sub- 
stantial proportion of it nevertheless must have been, as a result of that emperor’s repressive and statist 
internal policies, including that of aristocratic confiscation. And in any case, most of it was subsequently 
injected into that circulating medium as a result of his successors’ extravagance.” 

‘The evidence is that these accumulations were capable of having had appreciable wider effects in 
their building up and (presumably) in their running down. That amassed by Maxentius early in the 
fourth century is said by Julian to have caused a severe lack of money outside the palace, and that 
amassed by Constantine V (741-775) is said by the chronicler Theophanes and the patriarch Nicephorus 
to have caused a sharp drop in the price of agricultural crops sold off to gain dear—because now in- 
creasingly scarce—tax gold. Constantine’s accumulation apparently amounted to at least 3,600,000 
nomismata—considerably smaller than the other two, but probably in contemporary circumstances rep- 
resenting considerably greater effort and amounting to well over a year’s imperial revenue.‘ 

Basil’s own accumulation of some 14 million nomismata can only have amounted to several years” 
imperial revenue. Its precise fate remains uncertain: Psellus blames the insensate profligacy of Zoe and 
Theodora (1042) and of Constantine IX (1042-55) for its exhaustion, although the rulers of the inter- 








38 Morrisson, “La dévaluation de la monnaie byzantine,” 17: “C’est une relation comptable qui est nécessairement vérifiée 
pour le secteur monétaire de toute économie.” By no means all economists—even monetarist ones—would be so dogmatic, even 
where modern economies, let alone medieval/ancient ones, are concerned. Recent experience has been very patchy indeed, with 
the driest of monetarists tending to blame practitioners of their own theories for their empirical imperfections, The theory thus 
remains supposedly immaculate. 

59 Cf, for example, an earlier occasion, reported by both Pracopius and John Lydus (refs.: Hendy, Studies, 295), where the 
withdrawal of state organs from inland Anatolia caused a crippling scarcity of gold coin, and consequent difficulties in the pro- 
curement of coin to pay taxes: the state remained unmoved. 

60 Morrison, “La dévaluation de la monnaie byzantine,” 17; refs: Hendy, Studies, 224-25, 281 

5! Refs: Hendy, Studies, 284 and note 167, 226, 298-99. 
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vening period 1025—41 were apparently not entirely free from blame. But in any case, it is inconceivable 
that its disbursement, whether in the shorter or longer term, would not have had an appreciable effect 
upon the circulating monetary mass, and in a direction tending at least to compensate for any incre: 
ing scarcity of coin deriving from other causative factors.62 

Again, it is claimed that, as the rates of state salaries remained stable over the entire period, any 
budgetary (i.c., revenue/expenditure-based) model for debasement is thereby rendered invalid. The first 
part of the claim is true, or at least plausible in as far as it goes, but it yet again conveniently ignores the 
fact that it is a constant complaint of the sources that—at least from the reign of Michael V (1041-42) 
onwards—all the main emperors of the period, Constantine IX, Michael VI (1056-57), Constantine X 
(1059-67), and Nicephorus III (1078-81) being specifically mentioned and detailed, granted out largely 
nominal offices and ranks with salaries attached to members of the urban populace and the guilds, in 
this way drastically increasing the actual number of such salaries. Indeed, Bryennius specifically links the 
insensate granting of such offices (offikia) and their salaries (ddreai) by Nicephorus, to the extent that im- 
perial expenditure exceeded revenue by several times, with the contemporary debasement of the 





nomisma. Now, it is true that Bryennius may here be guilty of malice and/or hyperbole, and that 
Nicephorus’ reign lay well inside the second phase of debasement, but Constantine IX, Michael VI, and 
Constantine X were all rulers of the first phase, and the plausible general connection between such 
grants and debasement therefore cannot simply be dismissed and a budgetary model declared invalid: 
indeed, the second part of the claim is itself invalid.63 

Nor is it at all necessary to connect the onset of debasement with the final exhaustion of Basil [I’s 
accumulation (whenever that may have occurred), and to base the construction of a budgetary model 
upon that event and its consequences. Contemporaries were capable of recognizing the distinction be- 
tween accumulated reserves and annual revenues and expenditures, and if the reserves remained at least 
partially intact, while—for whatever reasons—annual revenues began to be exceeded by expenditures, 
thereby threatening the reserves, then a debasement that was to some unusual extent preemptive would 
still have been an obvious option.§* 

And there exists, as has for some time been recognized, just such a nexus of events and personnel 
as is required for the evolution of such a budgetary case. Prior to his accession, Emperor Michael IV had 
practiced as a moncy changer (argyramoibos), and even then, so it is claimed, had been suspected of 
forgery. His brother, the eunuch John, had first been taken on as a household retainer by Basil IT and used 
in confidential matters: subsequently he had specialized in public finances (démosiai syneisphorai). Quite 
apart from the later financial strains deriving from the Bulgarian revolt of 1040-41 and the imperial 
campaigns nec 





sary to quell it (which had their own monetary consequences), the expenses of Michael’s 
reign were heavy: he suffered from an increasingly severe form of epilepsy which he seems to have taken 
as a kind of divine retribution for his past sins, including adultery with Empress Zoe and any implication 
in the death of his predecessor Romanus IIT, and he therefore indulged in expensive bouts of expiation 
in the form of church building and acts of widespread charity, All this may sound rather bathetic, but 
churches on the scale of that endowed and dedicated to the Anargyroi, and acts on the scale of pre- 





62 Refs. P. Grierson, “The Debasement of the Bezant in the Eleventh Century.” BZ 47 (1954), 379-94. Morrisson, based 
‘on modern comparative figures, reckons that the imperial budget may have absorbed something like one-third of the total mon- 
etary stock, and Prestwich, based on much harder and near-contemporary figures, reckons on some 30% in late 13th/early L4th~ 
century England, The reserve, hawever unusually, might have involved some 25% of the monetary stock, in the latter case. The 
results of all this were drastic. If Basil’ reserve really did amount to several years’ revenue (and on any showing it must have 
done), then the results of its disbursement at least can only have been dramatic. C. Morrisson, “Monnaie et finances dans 'em- 
(X€-XIVE sidcles),” in V. Kravari, J. Lefort, and C. Morrisson, eds., Hommes et richesses dans Umpire byzantin, 1, 
cles (Paris, 1991), 204-95; M. C. Prestwich, “The Crown and the Currency. The Circulation of Money in Late 
Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Century England,” NC 142 (1982), 51-65. 

63 Morrisson, “La dévaluation de la monnaie byzantine,” 20; Nicephorus Bryennius, Historiarum Libri IV, IN.1, ed. Gautier, 
pp. 257, 259; Hendy, Suds, 235~36;J. C. Cheynet, “Devaluation des dignités et dévaluation monétaire dans la seconde moitié 
du XIE sigcle,” Byzantion 53 (1983), 453-77, 

64 Hendy, Studies, 234-35. 
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senting every priest with two nomismata and every monk with one nomisma, and of presenting every 
newly baptized child with 1 '/s nomisma, can only have been very expensive indeed, and could quite well 
first have turned a balanced or surplus-producing annual budget into a deficitory one. John’s methods of 
satisfying such requirements through taxation were notorious and equivalently rapacious: and the clear 
implication here of course is that it could equally well have been he who first ordered an appropriate and 
decisive decrease in the gold content of the nomisma—perhaps also, as it has been suggested, to recover 
to some degree the financial ground lost with the discontinuation of the lightweight gold tetarteron since 
ca. 1028. In any case the kind of conceptual/behavioral flexibility evident in this step would very prob- 
ably have come easier to him and/or his brother, with their class background and somewhat dubious 
financial past, than to financial administrators with a more traditional training and attitude—although 
it has to be said that the latter apparently found no difficulty in following an already beaten path, indeed 
in extending it, during the subsequent period. 

The overall conclusion then must be that the developmental history of the coinage over the whole 
period ca. 1040—1100—including both phases of debasement ca. |040—70 and ca. 1070-90, and the re- 
form of 1092 itself—is to be placed within a basically fiscal framework, without denying of course that 
especially during the second phase of debasement more immediate military/political factors were also 
playing a distinct and unusually acute role, or that consideration of public (that is, more accurately, 
private) convenience ever intruded upon the coinage. The attempt to place at least the first phase of 
debasement within a particular and modern monetarist framework, relying as it does upon either a con- 
ceptual awareness that did not yet exist, or upon a behavioral conformity that cannot be institutionally 
identified or explained with regard to mechanisms, should therefore be discarded as unnecessary—again 
without denying that such modern modes of analysis can have their own valid uses on occasion. 


In fact, there exist two particular monetary features from this general period that probably do provide 
examples of the rare occasions on which considerations of private convenience actually did impinge 
upon the supply and pattern of the coinage, and that do have a particular relevance to the twelfth cen- 
tury: the apparent opening/reopening of a second metropolitan mint under Constantine X, and the de- 
nominational structure of the reformed coinage of Alexius I. 

‘The inception of a second mint is at this date of course a matter of inference only, deriving from 
hints in casual sources and from the numismatic material, and it will be dealt with in greater detail later 
in this volume. But such a duplication both solves certain features in the eleventh- to thirteenth-century 
coinages and in itself represents no great novelty. It is now fairly well established that in the fourth/fifth 
centuries there existed two physically separate mints in Constantinople (and at least in the sixth century 
and later in Ravenna too), with the one in the palace (termed moneta auri or similar) generally producing 
precious metal coin and on occasion only copper, and with the one in the twelfth region (termed moneta 
publica or fiscalis or similar, and being just about as far away from the palace as it could possibly be) pro- 
ducing just copper. It is a plausible enough assumption that the palatine mint dealt at least largely with 
public (ic., essentially tax-derived) bullion, and the suburban one possibly—whether directly or indi- 
rectly—with matters of private exchange (e.g., buying gold and silver for copper) as well.66 

‘The existence of a palatine mint (in the Great or Boucoleon Palace) can be traced forward virtually 
up to the time of the Fourth Crusade, and is therefore the cause of no real problem. That of a suburban 
one is much more problematic. That such a mint, or at the very least its memory, still survived in the mid- 
tenth century, nevertheless emerges from a passage in Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ De Caerimontis, 


where it (ic., a mondla) is twice mentioned in the course of a description of an imperial procession to the 





65 Refs.: Hendy, Studirs, 233-34, 297, 572-73. On the Comnenian religious foundations and their impact, sce now 
Magdalino, Manuel I, 115-20, 169-70; A. L. Harvey, “Land, Taxation and Trade in the Eleventh-Gentury Monastic Economy: 
‘The Case of Evergetis,” in M. Mullett and A. Kirby, eds., The Theolokes Evergetis and Elecenth-Contury Monasticism (Belfast, 1994), 
124-36. 

66 Refs: M. FE Hendy, “Aspects of Coin Production and Fiscal Administration in the Late Roman and Early Byzantine 
Period,” NC7 12 (1972), 130-35 (= idem, Economy, art. no. V). 
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church of St. Mocius. But, of course, even if the building was then still standing, it by no means follows 
that it was still fulfilling monetary functions (and if it was, what were its products?). Nevertheless, and 
again, the mention of an evidently physically distinct cange or exchange in Robert of Clari’s account of 
the Fourth Crusade, independently sited in the Forum of Constantine (the traditional center for the 
money changers— trapezitai, etc.), at least suggests the possibility of the continuing existence of such a du- 
plication, mint and exchange being commonly associated in contemporary western contexts.©7 

The evidence of the coinage itself is perhaps even more muted, but cannot be simply ignored. For 
there is underlying monetary production throughout the late eleventh, the twelfth, and the first half of 
the thirteenth centuries, a disturbingly intangible and sporadic binary structure, which is at the same 
time tantalizing (because it clearly implies something of significance), and infuriating (because it consis 
tently fails to reveal just what that something is),68 

‘The first occasion on which this structure really becomes overt is during the reign of Constantine 
X and over those of his immediate successors, with Constantine’s introduction of an “imperial” copper 
coinage, continued by his successors, and apparently produced concurrently with the “anonymous” cop- 
per series introduced by John I almost a century previously. The prolonged and apparently concurrent 
production of the two series has occasioned considerable discussion over the years.6° 

The main possible explanations so far put forward have essentially involved the activity of either a 
single mint or that of two mints at some geographical remove. Under the first heading, it has been pro- 
posed that either the “signed” coins were concentrated early on in a reign so as to familiarize the general 
population with a new emperor, or that they were deliberately distributed in peripheral areas of the em- 
pire with a somewhat more limited version of the same aim in mind. Under the second heading, | my- 
self proposed—for reasons that seemed good at the time, and in the precursor to this volume—to assign 
the newly introduced (that is, the “signed”) series to Thessalonica, which is known to have operated (for 
gold) under Michael IV and (for all metals) under Alexius I and his successors.” 

The proposition of a second mint is in fact the only one which will explain satisfactorily the crucial 
fact that, under Romanus IV, the “signed” folles of the reign are overstruck both on and by “anonymous” 
folles of Class G, rendering that section of the two series effectively separate and at least partially con- 
current. It will also explain the observed fact that dies of the two series are apparently never muled, as 
otherwise might quite reasonably be expected to have occurred from time to time,?! 

The geographical location and identity of the mint producing the “signed” folles have nevertheless. 
not been the objects of general agreement: Grierson, for example, disagrees with my attribution to 
Thessalonica, and duly catalogued them all under Constantinople. Not the least reason for this was that 
excavation coins from the major sites in east and west (i.e, Antioch, Athens, and Corinth) demonstrate 
no distinctive and/or consistent pattern of appearance or nonappearance so as to give some clue to the 
mint’s location. What such coins do, however, demonstrate is that the “signed” folles are in general 
everywhere heavily outnumbered by contemporary “anonymous” ones. Coins from more minor—or 
numismatically less productive—sites at least tend not to contradict this in any decisive way, although it 
should be noted that “signed” folles put in a perhaps surprisingly accentuated comparative appearance 
at the western Anatolian sites of Sardis, Pergamum, and Aphrodisias.’2 





87 Refs: M. E Hendy, “The Administration of Mints and Treasuries, Fourth to Seventh Centuries, with an Appendix on the 
Production of Silver Plate,” in idem, Zomomy, art. no. VI, pp. 6-7. Sce also below, pp. 25-26, 128-29. 

68 See below, pp. 104-11, 119-23, 516, 579, 601-2. 

©9P Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, WI, Leo III to 
Micephorus HT, 717-1081, part 2, Basil I  Nicephorus HI (867-1081) (Washington, D.C., 1973), pp. 641-43, 765-66, 774-78, and. 
under appropriate later reign-headingg. 

70 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 41 77-79; M. FE. Hendy, “Michael IV and Harold Hardrada,” NC? 10 (1970), 187-97; 
Grierson, DOC, I1.2, pp. 721-22, 726; see below, pp. 188-201 

71 Grierson, DOC, ILL.2, pp. 638, 640. 

72 Ibid., pp. 642-43; G. E. Bates, Byzantine Coins, Archaeological Exploration of Sardis, 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), 134, 
136-37; H. Voegtli, Die Fundmiinzen aus der Stadigrabung von Pergamon, Pergamenische Forschungen 8 (Berlin-New York, 1993), 60. 
Aphrodisias: author’s own file of late Roman/Byzantine coins from the excavations, and of stray finds from the area. 
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The decisive clue as to what was going on, and to the location of the mint involved, nevertheless lies 
in the continuing pattern of overstriking as between the two series. Now, as I have pointed out elsewhere, 
cticed at this period in both series, 





the overstriking of copper coin on an extensive 
graphically represents part of the cyclical fiscal process: the extraction of the land tax in particular, and 
the methods of payment demanded in regard to it, insured a heavily accentuated injection of copper 
into regional circulation, while at the same time insuring an equal accentuation of the state’s gold-take 
from the regions. (This via the mechanism termed charagma and sirophé/antistrophé in the Palaia kai Nea 
Logariké: as the tax-take rose past the two-thirds gold nomisma in any sum, so the state demanded pay- 
ment in the next whole nomisma up, and returned the change in copper folles—and one-third of the 
nomisma is 96 folles, so the impact, even if somewhat blurred, would have been considerable.)73 
Nevertheless, the state doubtless could not have entirely avoided accepting back some of the copper that 
it had itself produced and put into circulation—for example, in the collection of more minor taxes as the 
Kommerkion, the customs/sales tax—and as such copper again passed through the hands of the central au- 
thorities, so it was restruck, in the particular case merely overstruck, before being reinjected into 
circulation. It is the operation of this continuing cycle that accounts for folles being not uncommonly 
struck not just twice but even three times—and occasionally more, for little care as to appearance or leg- 
ibility seems to have been taken in the process.”* 

In any case, examination of the two series, “anonymous” Classes G-I, and “signed” Constantine 
X—Michael VII, as represented in the Dumbarton Oaks and Whittemore holdings, reveals the follow- 
ing patterns of overstriking. Of the 28 specimens of Class G (ca. 1065-70) at Dumbarton Oaks, eight 
are certainly overstruck, three of these on coins of Constantine X.75 Of the 19 specimens of Class H (ca. 
1070-75), five are overstruck, one of these on a coin of Constantine.’° And of the 64 specimens of Class 
I (ca. 1075-80), nine are overstruck, six of these on coins of Constantine or Michacl VII.” On the other 
hand, of the 20 specimens of Michael VII, almost all—perhaps all—are overstruck, and of these 11 on 
Romanus IV and one on Class G.’8 This last proportion (Michael on Romanus) is admittedly unusual in 
its accentuation, for Romanus on Constantine is not nearly as dramatic—but there should be here no 
constitutional question involved, for example, with some degree of a damnatio memoriae for Romanus hav- 


ale such as is pra 





ing resulted in a deliberate attempt to withdraw and overstrike his coinage by Michael, for Romanus was 
not/could not be regarded as a usurper. And, as seen above, Classes H and I tend to be overstruck on 
Constantine and Michael rather than on Romanus. In the unlikely event of there having been such an. 
attempt at recall, then it presumably took place in a city or region where the “signed” coinage formed 
an appreciable, perhaps even dominant, element in the circulating medium, and this can only have been 
significant in itself.79 

‘Two main impressions emerge from the examination conducted above. The first is that “anonymous” 
folles tend to be overstruck on “signed” ones somewhat more often than one might expect if the latter 
represented merely a random selection of coins from any known regional circulating medium. The second 
is that “signed” folles strongly tend to be overstruck on “anonymous” ones less than one might expect and 
correspondingly more on earlier “signed” ones. But that the two series are nevertheless somehow closely 
linked in a continuing processual sequence of overstriking is clear, with the most striking examples of such 
a phenomenon remaining that of Romanus being overstruck both on and by Class G as mentioned above. 





73 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 51, 60-61; Morrison, “La Logariké,” 423-25, 442-43. 

74 Kommerkion, etc.: see, e.g., John Tzetzes, Epistulae, 57, ed. PA.M. Leone (Leipzig, 1972), pp. 81-84; Hendy, “The Economy 
Revisited,” 22-23. Overstriking: see, e.g., below, p. 28. 

73 Grierson, DOC, III.2, pp. 692-94. 

76 Ibid., pp. 694-95. 

7 Ibid., pp. 696-99. 

78 Thid., pp. 818-20. 

79 Although there was no constitutional reason for a recall of Romanus’ coins, there may have been a practical one: that of 
emphasizing the new regime of Michael as against the old one of Romanus, particularly during the period 1071/72 when 
Romanus had been deposed and was in captivity. The suspicion must be that the region/mint involved was a metropolitan one. 

80 Above, p. 23, and note 71. 
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Now, there has never been (nor should there be) any serious question but that at least the main items 
in the “anonymous” series of folles were produced at Constantinople, stretching as the sequence does 
back to the reign of John T and a mention in written sources. The be 
were the equivalent items in the “signed” series being produced?! 

‘There is, as far as I can see, only one solution to this problem that fits the main requirements of the 





question then remains: where 





evidence and that at least does not violate the rest: the “signed” series was also being produced at 
Constantinople, but by an effectively separate mint with a different functional origin and basis. In other 
words, that there then existed a duplication of metropolitan production, as known from carlier sources, 
and as possibly hinted at by later ones. 

Tf this was indeed the case, then it is also clear what the functional difference between the two mints 
and their series of coins would have been. The “palace mint” (as it may be termed for the sake of dis- 
tinction and discussion) would have been responsible for the “fiscal currency” of the empire as a whole; 
the “city mint” (again so termed for the same sake) would have been responsible for the “exchange cur- 
rency” of the metropolis and its region. Not of course that these two currencies did not or could not per- 
form both fiscal and exchange functions, merely that each was in origin produced for one.®2 

To move on to detail. To the palace mint there would eventually have been delivered the copper 
coin deriving from empirewide taxation that the state could not avoid acquiring in the various processes 





involved, and reluctantly—and for as short a time as po: 
evitably would have been dominated by the proceeds of the regional land tax, but they would also have 
included those of other and more minor taxes such as the kommerkion, in the accumulation of which the 





sible—accepting. These generalized receipts in- 


city of Constantinople, given its nature and size, very probably played a predominant role. In any case, 
such coin would then have been overstruck and thus have been ready for redistribution—and one can 
here readily imagine that tax collectors, departing for the regions, will have needed to take along with 
them a supply of this largely overstruck coin. Redistribution and subsequent regional circulation will thus 
have been a matter of state mechanisms.*% 

To the city mint/exchange there will presumably have resorted foreign merchants seeking to ex- 
change foreign coin for legal tender, and the native and local mercantile classes and private citizens seek- 
ing to exchange gold coin for copper for small purchases, and—presumably—copper coin for gold for 
accumulation, or for large purchases, or for the convenience of (internal) transport: in other words, all of 
them to engage in the multi 
less to the eventual profit of the state. This, then, will have been the predecessor or equivalent of Robert 
of Clari’s busy cange. Again, copper coin at least acquired in this way and from various sources, both 
urban and suburban/regional, would have been put through the mint and overstruck. Redistribution 
here would have been simply a matter of private requirements, and any subsequent circulation at a dis- 
tance subject to the vagaries of longer distance trade and exchange.** 

The continuing existence and operation of a double cycle of this kind would go far toward ex- 
plaining the peculiarities in the pattern of overstriking. Copper put through the palace mint would con- 
sist basically of “anonymous” folles along with a somewhat enhanced proportion of “signed” ones; cop- 
per put through the city mint would consist basically of “signed” folles along with a reduced proportion 
of “anonymous” ones. It is worth noting in this respect that the palace cycle would have had an essen- 
tally annual (presumably indictional) basis, and that the earlier Class A2 (ca. 976-1030/35) of the 
“anonymous” series has been postulated to have had a sequence of annual distinctive marks placed on it, 





rious proceedings of private trade and exchange, doubtless and neverthe- 


81 Grierson, DOC, I1.2, pp. 634-35; Hendy, Studies, 511 

82°This arrangement, to quite some degree, will have reflected the earlier one, when the “palace mint” certainly produced 
gold and silver coin regularly, and probably copper coin sporadically, for the whole empire, while the “city mint” produced cop- 
per coin only, for the City and the region. Some such arrangement may also have operated later. See above, pp. 22-24; below, 
pp. 103-11, 125-26. 

83-The turnover of copper coin will of course have been accentuated by the process termed strophé/antistrophi; see above, 

». 24. 

pie Gange: below, p. 109. 
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and Basil II’s gold and silver coinages of much the same period seem to have been similarly marked— 
indeed there is written evidence for the production of contemporary gold having had an annual basis.® 

Not that all this will have made the “anonymous” folles any more imperial and the “signed” ones 
any less so. For it is quite possible that the “signed” series was itself at least initially produced not on an 
annual, but rather on a full indictional, basis. Constantine X (who [re]instituted the “signed” coinage) 
reigned from 23 November 1059 to 23 May 1067; a first indiction intervened in the course of the reign 
(1 September 1062 — 31 August 1063); and he has two main types of “signed” folles (Classes 1 and 2). It 
could well be that the transition between them occurred on | September |062.8° Michael VII reigned 
from October 1071 to 31 March 1078; a first indiction intervened right at the end of the reign (1 
September 1077 — 31 August 1078); and he has two main varieties of “signed” folles (14a.1-14c.5s 
(14d); again it could well be that the transition between them occurred on | September 1077, thus ac- 
counting for the extreme rarity of the second variety and its possibly accompanying half-follis (15), which 
then would have had to have been struck between 1 September 1077 and 31 March 1078.87 The whole 
coinage of the period thus needs reexamination in the light of the indictional year and cycle, the con- 
tinuing importance of the latter having already been noted above. Even a brief such examination reveals 
promising further possibilities, but this is scarcely the place to pursue the matter. 

In any case, it now looks very much as if Constantine X, who is known to have favored the urban 
populace and its guilds and to have occupied himself with public finances (damasia phora/chrémata) in- 
cluding a proper balance between the main heads of expenditure, and the accumulation of a reserve, 
also (re)opened a separate urban mint along the lines of a much earlier model. It is of course not at all 
necessary to suppose that this parallel or imitation was a conscious one, although this—together with the 
introduction by Nicephorus II of a lightweight gold coin (the tetarteron) that went on to display two out 
of the three weight standards of the lightweight solidus introduced by Justinian I (527-565) and pro- 
duced until the first reign of Justinian II (685-695)—does cause one to pause and wonder (with some 
reluctance) just how ignorant these rulers were about, or familiar with, the fiscal and monetary policies 
and practices of their own remote predecessors.® 

But this is not quite the end of the story. For there has been deliberately omitted from the discus- 
sion so far a further and smaller body of material: both “anonymous” and “signed” folles, continuing on 
from those examined above, and dated to the period ca. 1078-92—in other words, of the reign of 
Nicephorus IT and of the earlier part of the reign of Alexius I (prior, that is, to his reform). Involved are 
“anonymous” Classes J (ca. 1080-85) and K (ca. 1085-92), and “signed” Nicephorus III and Alexius I. 
Again, it is the patterns of overstriking that are significant. 

Of the 14 specimens of Class J at Dumbarton Oaks, five are certainly overstruck, one of these on 








a coin of Nicephorus III; and of the 26 specimens of Class K, 14 are certainly overstruck, none on 
“signed” pieces. (The balances of these two sets of overstrikes, in other words, all involve “anonymous” 
pieces.)% Of the 20 specimens of Nicephorus IIT, four were certainly overstruck, all of them on “anony- 
mous” coins.%! The specimens of Alexius I are not really sufficiently numerous to give a meaningful reading. 

Ashas been observed, these patterns are very different from those which had preceded them, where 
“anonymous” pieces tended to have been overstruck on a somewhat enhanced proportion of “signed” 


85 Grierson, DOC, IIL, pp. 603-6 (gold), 644-47 (copper). The documentary evidence provides what is virtual proof of the 
operation of such an annual system: Bar Hebraeus reports that Basil II requested a loan from the three sons of Abii Imran, 
wealthy merchants of Melitene, and then compelled them to strike imperial gold coins at their own expense for one year. Whether 
the system of compulsion was a regular one is entirely unclear, but the annual phase is clear both here and on the coinage. Refs.: 
Hendy, Studies, 239, 630 note 336. 

86 Grumel, La chronolagie, 255; Grierson, DOG, I11.2, pp. 774-78. I is also clear that both “anonymous” Types E and F be- 
Jong to Constantine X, suggesting an indictional change at 1062 in that series too. Gold histamena and tetartera and silver frac- 
tional miliaresia similarly divide into two classes, suggesting that at this point at least the whole coinage moved in concert. 

87 Grumel, La chronolagie, 255; Grierson, DOC, II1.2, pp. 818-20. 

88 Constantine X: below, p. 110 and note 57. 

89 Hendy, “Light Weight Solidi,” above, p. 10, note 29. 

90 Grierson, DOC, IIL.2, pp. 700-701, 702-4. 

91 Ibid., pp. 831-32 
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ones, and where “signed” pieces heavily tended to have been overstruck on earlier ones of the same se- 
ries. Here both “anonymous” and “signed” pieces tend almost entirely to have been struck on earlier 
“anonymous” ones. In other words, it is as if the hitherto constant linkage in the processual sequence 
has, quite suddenly, become unraveled or even been broken. 

Nevertheless, as again has been observed, it is precisely at this point (the short reign of Nicephorus 
IH, 1078-81) that the number of “signed” coins from the excavations of Athens and Corinth—but not 
from those of Antioch—suddenly increase hugely, with 677 at the former (previous highest: 17 + 11 of 
Constantine X), and 315 at the latter (previous highest: 21 of Romanus TV).92 

These two contemporaneous phenomena—the, as it were, “disengagement” of the two patterns of 
overstriking, and the huge increase in representation at Athens and Corinth—simply have to be directly 
related in some fashion, and now that the original situation is known, it also seems clear what the subse- 
quent event relating them must have been. Quite simply, the city mint that had hitherto been producing 
“signed” folles had been moved out of the metropolis and to somewhere much nearer to, indeed very 
probably actually in, the Greek provinces, in the meanwhile continuing to issue its now traditional prod- 
ucts. What then would have happened is that the palace mint, in continuing to operate its empirewide 
fiscal cycle, would very probably have quite quickly lost its enhanced proportion of earlier city mint prod- 





ucts as that relatively small pool became exhausted through overstriking, while the city mint—now relo- 
cated, but continuing to operate its own cycle—would have found itself in a region where its own earlier 
products formed a minor element in the circulating medium and therefore present for overstriking. Both 
mints as a consequence would have subsequently found themselves recycling/overstriking the over- 
whelmingly more generalized folles of the earlier “anonymous” series.23 

Nevertheless, it seems very likely that the relocated mint had not only moved geographically but also 
had changed functionally: the order of the numbers of its products suddenly present at Athens and 
Corinth very strongly suggests a much more powerful “engine” behind its cycle than any conceivable re- 
gional exchange-based one. In this respect, it should not be forgotten that this was precisely the period 
when Anatolia was being disrupted and/or lost; when, if only partly as a consequence, the bottom was 
falling out of the precious metal coinages; and when therefore alternative mediums of revenue and ex- 
penditure may well have become more appropriate or necessary, for example, involving an increased pro- 
duction and use of copper in state payments of whatever kind. Objections to the schema proposed above 
along the lines that an increase in the presence of “signed” folles at Athens and Corinth should neces- 
sarily have been accompanied by a decrease in that of “anonymous” ones therefore remain invalid, for 





they assume that the production of coin was uniformly based, and that it could not change as between 
modes, the former of which at least is demonstrably not the case.9t 

Asto the precise geographical identity of the relocated mint, there can still be no certainty. In 1969, 
I suggested that the mint producing the “signed” folles was Thessalonica throughout—a stance which 
has clearly been changed by the above. Thessalonica is not in itself an implausible choice for the reloca- 
tion, however: it was the second city of the empire and a thematic capital, and it served as a permanent 
mint from at least 1081 and onwards well into the thirteenth century. But Thebes and Corinth are al- 
ternatives, as the capitals of separate themes, with the former also as the capital of the combined Greek 
theme. Despite the number of “signed” folles occurring at Athens, the city should be excluded—for the 
moment at least—from consideration, as the siting of mints tended to be based on administrative rather 
than “economic” factors, although the two are clearly not mutually exclusive.® (It is perhaps worth men- 
tioning here that I now consider the crude and rare “signed” folles of a Nicephorus, who was probably 


92 Jbid., pp. 642-43 and table 23. 

9 This is the obvious solution to Grierson’s somewhat plaintive statement/implied question: “With Nicephorus IIT, how- 
ever, we find the astonishing fact that none of those in the major collections are overstruck on earlier signed coins. What the ex- 
planation of this anomaly may be we do not know” (DOG, IIL, p. 643). 

% Gf. Nicephorus Bryennius’ description of the period, above, p. 21, note 63; Grierson, DOC, II1.2, p. 643 

95 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 78-79 (Thessalonica); idem, Studies, 434-37, with table 14 and map 36 (mints). 
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not Nicephorus II [Botaneiates], to be better assigned neither to Nicephorus Basilacius [myself, 1969] 
nor to Nicephorus Bryennius [Grierson, 1973] but—as now known to be overstruck on anonymous Class 
I [ca. 1075-80] —to Nicephorus Melissenus [pretender, 1080/81], who already also has a known silver 
coinage, on the grounds that entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter necessitatem—an axiom applying to mints as 
much as to anything else.% One of these coins [DOG, 2c], visibly struck on four quite different occasions, 
nevertheless illustrates several of the points made above. Itself a “signed” piece [possibly of 1080/81], 
it is overstruck on Class II of Constantine X [possibly 1062-67]; on Class I of Constantine and Eudocia 
[possibly 1059-62]; and on an early “anonymous” class [possibly the first half of the century]. The con- 
stant recycling extends back over something like half a century in this case, and the tendency for “signed” 





coins to be struck on earlier pieces of the same series is also very evident.)%7 

And so, in a curious way, Grierson and I may both have been correct up to a point in our contrast- 
ing analyses of 1969 and 1973, relating to the “anonymous” : “signed” antithesis. He essentially placed 
the whole of both series under Constantinople, I the whole of the “signed” series under Thessalonica. 
‘There we were probably more or less equally in part wrong. On the other hand, he was probably correct 
in supposing the earlier “signed” coins to have been Constantinopolitan, while I was probably correct in 
feeling that they had to have been the products of a separate mint—for neither of us had then thought 
of the possibility of there having been a second metropolitan mint in operation, although it lies perfectly 
well within an earlier Byzantine tradition, and may even be hinted at in contemporary sources. The fact 
of later relocation and the resiting at Thessalonica nevertheless both remain to be confirmed. 

‘The second example of considerations of private convenience having impinged upon the coinage 
involves the denominational structure of the reformed coinage of Alexius [. The outgoing traditional 
coinage and the incoming reformed one have both been described in brief above, and therefore need 
not in themselves be given much further attention here. The traditional system consisted basically of 
three metals and denominations: the gold nomisma (histamenon and tetarteron being standard and mere 
variant respectively); the silver miliaresion; and the copper follis. These bore the relationships 1:12:288 
with, as far as is known, minor variation only throughout the preceding period, and with fractional gold 
(half and third) having dropped out of normal production during the eighth century, and fractional cop- 
per (half, quarter, and eighth) having preceded it during the seventh. During the long period ca. 
800-1050, the only fractional denomination struck in other than residual quantitics involved the bricf 
emission by Theophilus (829-842) of a half-follis, the quantities of which, both in collections and from 
excavations, show it to have formed a substantive element in the circulating medium. Even during the 
much briefer period ca. 1050-92, the sole real exception was provided by the increasing issue of frac- 
tions of the miliaresion—first the two-thirds and then the one-third—and even this may have had more 
to do both with the onset of the so-called “silver famine,” which led to the cessation of silver coinage in 
the Islamic world and to the widespread debasement of the penny in the western one, and with the fact 





that increasing quantities of silver must have been “immobilized” by that metal’s having been utilized as 
the main alloying element in the debasement of the gold coinage. 

‘The relative simplicity of this metallic/denominational structure may compare not unfavorably 
with the basically monometallic/monodenominational situation in the contemporary west, but it does 
contrast very markedly with both what had gone before and with what was to follow within the empire 
itself. For the reformed coinage of Alexius I at least was to have not only a greater number of metals 
(four: gold, clectrum, billon, and copper), and a greater number of denominations (five or seven, de- 


96 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 78-79; Grierson, DOC, IIL.2, pp. 833-38; ibid., pp. 839-40 (Melisscnus). See now also A. H. 
Baldwin and Sons Ltd., London, List 1 (Pebruary 1993)—‘A Selection of Byzantine Coins,” no. 53 (overstrike); and R. Bland, 
“A Follis of Nicephorus Basilacius?” NC 152 (1992), 175-77. Bland describes a specimen of the issue involved with the obverse 
inscription: (+ NKHO() POCBAC, and concludes that the last portion of the inscription should be expanded: BAC (IAAKIOC), 
thus vindicating my attribution. This is (unfortunately) unlikely, for at this period any such family name would have been pre- 
ceded by the definite article 0, thus: POCOBAC ... . He concludes: “it must be more likely that it does indeed stand for Basilacius 
and that Grierson’s [sid] attribution in DOC 3.2 has been vindicated.” I must confess that the logic of this entirely escapes me. 
BAC should clearly be expanded: BAC(AEVC). 

97 Grierson, DOG, 111.2, p. 838. 
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pending upon whether one regards the billon tetarteron and its half as representing the same as the cop- 
per tetarteron and its half: but in any case gold hyperpyron, electrum and billon trachea, and billon/cop- 
per tetarteron and half-tetarteron), but also a much wider spread of values (1:3:48: 288/864: 576/1728). 
In other words it formed, in every major respect, a more complex and more flexible instrument of ex- 
change, whether fiscal or commercial, than that which had preceded it. 

T have pointed out the existence and nature of this phenomenon, and have emphasized its com- 





patibility with economic expansion, on several occasions, but it is one thing to claim that it is appropri- 





ate to expansion and quite another to claim that it was specifically designed to be so. The situation in fact 
appears to be far more complicated than any such latter claim would suppose. And several pertinent 
questions have to be asked in this respect. For example: was such an expansion really so overt when the 
coinage was suddenly reformed in not so terribly promising military/political circumstances in 1092; and 
why had not such an expansion already been acknowledged by any one of the several eleventh-century 
emperors with connections to, or sympathy with, the urban populace and their guilds, in the form of a 
substantial move toward greater denominational complexity and flexibility; and why, above all, should it 
have been Alexius I, whose feelings toward the urban milieu were if anything actually hostile, who ac- 
knowledged the expansion and made the denominational move?9% 

These are of course the kind of questions that it would be difficult to answer at the best of times, 
but in order to evolve any satisfactory set of answers at all, itis certainly necessary to appreciate that one 
is here dealing with an administration whose conceptual knowledge of trade, commerce, and exchange, 
and all their workings, was absolutely lacking in any modern sophistication, and whose attitude toward 
the whole field was never more than lukewarm—whether positive or negative—tending to regard it as 
something to be tightly regulated so as to avoid trouble in matters of supply and profit, and at the same 
time as a source of welcome but quite moderate funds by way of taxation: it was, in other words, rarely 
more than a very secondary consideration, and then only when the existence and/or survival of the ad- 
ministration itself was actually threatened. 

In any case, examination of the whole pattern of monetary reform in the late Roman and 
Byzantine Empire demonstrates it nearly always to have possessed fiscal overtones. The three funda- 
mental reforms of the period are those of Diocletian in the fourth century, Alexius I in the twelfth, and 
Andronicus III/John V in the fourtcenth. Those of Diocletian and Alexius, as indeed already men- 
tioned, directly accompanied necessary and equally drastic fiscal reforms of which they were presum- 
ably assumed to be a concomitant part. Even the reform of Anastasius I in the fifth century—apprecia- 
ble but still secondary as it really only affected the copper sector of the coinage—came about only when 
the whole sector had long fallen into ruin. And although Anastasius was himself known for his financial 
skills, he—or rather his comes sacrarum largitionum—finally acted only when provided with immediate and 
clear western barbarian models.!°° 

Again, then: the administration was simply not terribly sensitive to the needs and requirements of 
private mercantile activities, tending to act in such matters, and on a drastic scale, only when it effectively 
had to—and this was the case even with the later reform of Andronicus/John, for the transfer from a 
gold-based coinage to a silver-based one that is involved there came only when monetary gold had vir- 
tually disappeared from the eastern Mediterranean. The one time when the denominational pattern of 
coinage scems not infrequently to have tended to exceed the demands of current mercantile activities is 
on the occasion of legitimacy and propaganda having become involved, and as it happens the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries witnessed a number of such occasions, and therefore provide good material ev- 
idence for the phenomenon.!! 

98 See below, p. 51, Table 2. 

99 Hendy, “An Economic Reappraisal,” 42—45; idem, Studies, 582-86. 

100 M. F. Hendy, “East and West: Divergent Models of Coinage and Its Use,” in Settimane di studio del Centro Italiano di Studi 
sull’Allo Medioeco, 38, Ii secolo di ferro: Mito e ealta del seolo X, 11 (Spoleto, 1991), 637-79; for the fiscal overtones, sec the discussion, 


ibid., 675-76, 
101 For the thirteenth century, when the phenomenon was more accentuated, see p. 52, Table 3. 
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Now, it may well have been that the successive issues of largely anonymous copper folles issued from 
the quasi-independent city of Trebizond under its mainly Gabras dukes during the last quarter of the 
eleventh century and the first of the twelfth were justifiable on economic grounds, but it is scarcely likely 
that the issue of both electrum and billon trachea by ‘Theodore Mancaphas, usurper in Philadelphia in 
1188-89, was justifiable on such grounds. And whatever the undoubted prosperity of the island of 
Cyprus, it is scarcely likely to have justified the issue of both electrum and billon trachea and copper 
tetartera and half-tetartera by Isaac Comnenus, usurper there in 1185-91. And this is particularly the 
case because the series seems to have been the product of two—perhaps even three—mints, and the 
tetarteron was normally a Balkan phenomenon at this period, scarcely circulating beyond the peripheral 
areas of the peninsula." 

With the thirteenth century, the phenomenon as a whole becomes even more accentuated. 
Theodore I Lascaris (ca. 1205-21) issued only electrum and billon trachea from Nicaca/Magnesia, but 
his successor John II Ducas (1221~54) issued virtually the whole range of denominations—gold hyper- 
pyra, electrum and billon trachea, and copper tetartera—and was followed by his own two successors, 
Theodore II Lascaris (1254-58) and Michael VIII Palacologus (1259-61 /82). But the “giveaway” to this 
apparently impressive series is that whereas the billon trachea occur on, the copper tetartera are essen- 
s like Sardis. Again, Michael I Ducas (ca. 1204-15) ap- 
parently issued only electrum trachea from Arta, but his successor Theodore Ducas (ca. 1215~30) issued 
virtually the whole range of denominations—electrum and billon trachea, and copper tetartera and half- 
tetartera—from Thessalonica after its capture in 1224, and he was followed (with admittedly lessening 
success) by his own successors, Manuel (1230-37) and John (1237~42/44). Even Stephen Ducas 
(Radoslav) (ca. 1228-33) issued electrum and billon trachea from Ras, and Ivan IT Asen (1218-41) gold 
hyperpyra and billon trachea from an uncertain mint, probably Ochrida, although both seem actually 
to have obtained their dies from Thessalonica.'% 


tially absent from, even major archaeological sit 





Much of this, of course, represented sheer portentousness: usurpers or rulers with wider preten- 
sions found it politic to issue as much of the complete range of traditional denominations as they possi- 
bly could—and indeed more than they probably should, as not all areas normally used all denomina- 
tions, especially in the lower ranges with the continuing trachy/tetarteron divide, and as many of these 
denominations seem to have been intended as a sign of legitimacy and/or basically propagandist and 
therefore remained without any real economic or fiscal basis. It is nevertheless entirely characteristic of 
contemporary mental structures that it was this, rather than any economic convenience or requirement, 
that regularly caused them to issue a denominationally complex currency, in much the same way as cer- 
tain barbarian kings—and, probably, some carlicr Byzantine emperors—had felt impelled to issue 
and/or codify laws.'0+ 
Here, in the conclu 
to monetary form, this volume of the catalogue really covers two quite distinct periods, with the divid- 
astrophic events of 1203/4. For the coinage of the period 1092-1203/4 
represents the last truly imperial one: that is, not only denominationally complex, but also struck on a 
relatively massive scale, and with much or all of the majestic regularity of the past. Particular issues were 





g part of this section, it is worth noting that, in monetary actuality as opposed 








ing line being provided by the cz 


often very large indeed and presumably went on for years, as anyone who has performed the wearisome 
but necessary tasks either of counting through large hoards of coins, whether of gold hyperpyra or of 
copper tetartera, or of classifying the often heavily degraded numismatic materials—generally of the 
lower denominations—deriving from large archaeological sites, will know all too well. In contrast, issues 
of the thirteenth century were on a very different and smaller scale, even if they are now equally inter- 
esting or sometimes even more so, especially where their iconography is concerned. ‘To be sure, what is 


102 See below, pp. 355-57, 393-95, 427-28. 

103 See below, pp. 452-55, 473-81, 545-49, 635-36, 639-40. 

104 M. F. Hendy, “From Antiquity to the Middle Ages: Economic and Monetary Aspects of the Transition,” in Fundacién 
Séinchez-Albornaz, IH Congreso de Estudios Mediewales, Dela antigiedad al medievo, Sigs IV-VII (Le6n, 1993), 346-47 and note 40. 
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partly in question here is the widespread adoption of an annual change in type: to be seen in both the 
‘Nicaea” and “Thessalonica,” and very probably in 
the Latin empire as well—from which indeed the practice may well have been derived. The only coinage 
of the period that achieved international status is the gold hyperpyron of John III from Magnesia, and 
here we happen to know that particular circumstances—a famine in central Anatolia resulting in the 


major successor states to the former unitary empire 





movement of gold to the unaffected periphery—was at least partly responsible, representing a novel kind 
of monetary causation. The net result of all this is that many issues are known from single or from very 
few examples indeed, and that new types are constantly turning up. There will therefore never be a sit- 
uation where the scholar or collector will be able to assume with some reasonable degree of certainty 
that even all the major types, let alone the more esoteric ones, of the period are known. This makes col- 
lecting life more interesting perhaps, but scholarly life more dangerous certainly.105 

And above all what one is here witnessing numismatically is the effectively irremediable passing of 
a great and historic empire—irremediable because even a degree of territorial reintegration did not re- 
store, and probably could not have restored, the previous situation, whether politically or numismatically. 
Even if all the coinages and coins of the several successor states are combined, they simply do not add 
up to much in any quantitative sense and probably never did so: the “commonness” of a billon trachy of 
Manuel | is thus simply a qualitatively very different matter from the “commonness” of one of Manuel 
Ducas. In other words, and territorially/numismatically at least, the Byzantine Empire represented very 
much more than the sum of its parts. That it did so almost certainly lies with the ubiquity and efficiency 
of its fiscal structures and mechanisms in endless annual cycle, in combination and in turn both provid- 
ing appreciable spin-off effects in 
vate sector. With the partial cessation, partial temporary halting, and undoubted fragmentation of these 
structures and mechanisms, the traditional economy was reduced to its “natural” base, and with their 
eventual replacement by new and very different—often indirect—forms, it could never recover. Nor 
could the coinage: its physical form remained virtually unchanged, but the direct dynamics that had pro- 
vided its underpinning had disappeared forever. Both successor states and “restored” empire thus repre- 





ing a measure of wider integration to the economy and poss 





8 pric 





sented a mere travesty of what, with all its permanent strengths and yet increasing weaknesses, had gone 
before, and what remained over was soon to become the inconsiderable plaything of history. The base- 
line, however crude, is probably something like this: an economic historian may take or leave Manuel I 
and his coinage, but who—other than a Byzantinist/numismatist of markedly antiquarian tastes— 
knows, or even more could possibly care, about Manuel Ducas and his, except, that is, as representing 
the ultimate degradation of a once unique state structure?! 


105 See below, pp. 473-75, 545-49, 664-67 (annual issues}; 472-73 (John III). 

106 The most extreme example of a reduction to the “natural” base—an apparently entire lack of ‘the land tax, and a cor- 
responding reliance on western-style enfeoffient, with its inevitable reflection in the coinage—is provided by the Latin empire: 
see below, pp. 659-60. 


2 
THE MONETARY SYSTEM 
A. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE COINAGE 


‘As previously mentioned, Alexius I was confronted with a military, political, financial, and monetary crisis 
—it was not basically an economic one—of cnormous proportions on his accession in 1081. This crisis, 
entailing as it did the reduction of imperial revenues on one hand, and the need for the same or an in- 
creased expenditure on the other, had been met, and more or less paralleled by, the increasing debase- 
ment of the precious-metal coinage. The coinage system, as it had evolved over the centuries, had in- 





cluded denominations in three metals—gold, silver, and copper—and although the actual number < 
denominations produced at any one time had varied considerably, this had hitherto remained a constant 
feature. The gold coinage was now alloyed mainly with silver and the silver mainly with copper, result- 
ing in denominations that were effectively electrum and billon respectively. The copper coinage had not 
been alloyed, but nevertheless had lost a considerable proportion of its weight.! 

During the first decade of Alexius’ reign, the prevalent conditions were not such as to encourage or 
permit anything to be done about the coinage, and the period was indeed marked by a further deterio- 
ration in the monetary situation. The gold ended as little more than black billon, and the silver as virtu- 
ally nonexistent—exiguous in quantity, that is, as well as execrable in quality.? 

During the second decade, the political situation, at least, took a turn for the better, with the repulse 
or check of the more immediate of the empire’s enemies. This improvement entailed or was paralleled by 
signs of a strengthening in Alexius’ own position, hitherto extremely precarious. In 1092, for instance, 
he was able to have his infant son John proclaimed co-emperor, and probably also to withdraw defini- 
tively—if gradually—from his erstwhile co-emperor, Constantine Ducas, the imperial title and preroga- 
tives which he had been obliged to recognize as part of the arrangement through which he had achieved 
power. This double action inevitably must have represented a strain in his relations with the powerful 
Ducas family, although his marriage to Irene Ducaena, with the consequence that John was half a Ducas, 
meant that what otherwise might well have been the signal for a definitive break had no such immediate 


consequences. In 1094 the first mention of a new fiscal official, the megas /ogariastés, whose function it was 





to coordinate the activities of the central financial bureaus, also occurs. This mention, a purely casual 
one, does not necessarily represent the date at which the post was created, merely a terminus ante quem, 
but in the light of other developments it is nevertheless strongly suggestive.3 For the formal proclamation 
of John Comnenus, probably on | September 1092, was also the occasion of a radical reform of the 
coinage system, being marked by the issue of a new and relatively complex set of denominations, clearly 
ceremonial in design, that was shortly afterwards replaced by a similar set clearly more regular in design. 

The major technical problem confronting any would-be reformer of the coinage at this date would 
have been to render the coinage that had preceded the proposed reform, which provided the bulk of the 
current circulating medium, and which—given the limitations inevitable in an ancient or medieval society 
—would do so for an appreciable time, at least temporarily compatible with that which was to succeed 
it. It was presumably to achieve this that, in this case, a major traditional principle was abandoned and 

1 See above, pp. 9-11. 


2 See below, pp. 187-92. 
3 See below, p. 183. 
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anew one adopted. The principle abandoned was that the precious-metal coinage should consist of met- 
als the purity of which was as high as technically possible, and that adopted was that it should consist of 
a series of defined and consistent alloys. In this case, high-quality (but not pure) gold, electrum, and bil- 
Jon were the chosen alloys. It is worthwhile emphasizing at this early stage that the one principle is not 
necessarily superior to the other, and that the abandonment of the one and adoption of the other has 
absolutely no necessary financial implication: 
which had included pure gold and pure silver (which was nevertheless of a fiduciary nature) was replaced 
by one which included gold, electrum, and billon (fiduciary), according to defined weights and consistent 
alloys, and in which the chief denominational relations were dependent upon metal content. The rela- 
tionships chosen, or which fairly shortly evolved, were 1:3:48, and the metal contents about 21 carats 
gold, about 5-7 carats gold, and eventually at least about 6~7% silver. In this way, the gold nomisma of 
the period prior to ca, 1070 could be assimilated into the new high-quality gold coinage, that of the pe- 
riod ca. 1070-ca. 1087 into the new electrum coinage, and that of the period ca. 1087-1092 into the 
new billon coinage.‘ There is some indication that such a process of assimilation did, for whatever rea~ 
son, and however briefly, take place, for at least two hoards (from Safranbolu in Turkey and Kastoria in 
Greece), while including a few gold coins of the period up to the reign of Romanus IV (ie., 1068-71), 
that is, of the first and relatively light phase of debasement, also include a heavy majority of high-qual- 
ity gold coins of the Gomnenian emperors (ic., from 1092 onwards). And this notwithstanding the fact 
that the more debased gold coinage of the period preceding 1092 seems, whether on a public basis 
(likely) or on a private one (less likely) according to the normal hoard evidence, to have been relatively 


All that happened is that a denominational structure 





speedily and efficiently withdrawn from circulation and reissued in purified form. In other words, while 
there may have been a period during which coinage of the pre-reform and post-reform periods coex- 
isted, that period seems likely to have been of relatively brief duration.> 

In its physical form, the main precious-meial coinage of the period succeeding the reform of 1092 
resembles much of that of the period preceding it: in other words, whether of gold, electrum, or billon, 
it is of concave fabric. It has been suggested that, while originally adopted as a device for strengthening 
the broad, thin flan of the standard gold denomination (the histamenon nomisma), it eventually became 
considered as the distinctive mark of debased metallic quality, whether involving gold or silver. This may 
well have been the case, but as applied to the post-reform period it is more likely that it was regarded 
merely as the traditional fabric for the precious-metal coinage, and therefore that no particular signifi- 
cance should be attached to its continuation. The concave fabric is that commonly described as trachy 
(“rough,” “uneven”) in Byzantine sources of the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, the term being ap- 
plied to the gold, electrum, and billon, although normally to the billon only. The “rough” or “uneven” 
aspect of these denominations was precisely their concavity. 

With the adoption of the new principle, and given the actual denominational structure of the new 
coinage, the need for a pure silver denomination, providing a coin of intermediate value, disappeared. 
This resulted in the definitive abandonment of the silver miliaresion, which had been inaugurated by 
Leo II] in ca. 720, although for some time its traditional value of one-twelfth of the standard gold coin 
continued to be utilized as a notional concept—a denomination of account.” 


4 Hendy, Coinage aud Mow, 10-11 (gold and electrum); idem, with J. A. Charles, “The Production Techniques, Silver 
Content and Cireulation History of the ‘Iwelfth-Century Byzantine ‘Trachy,” Archacomeiry 12 (1970), 13-21 (= Hendy, Economy, 
art. no. XII) billon). Sec also Hendy, Coinage and Money, 14-25 (denominated relationships); and below, pp. 38-39, 41-43, 51, 
‘Table 2. 

5 Safranbolu: M. F. Hendy, “Seventeen ‘Twelfth- and Thirteenth-Century Byzantine Hoards,” Coin Heards 6 (1981), 69-70. 
Kastoria: I. P. Touratsoglou, “Thésauros’ chrys6n hyperpyron ck VrastGn Chalkidikés cis to Mouscion Thessalonikés,” 
Archaiologiki Ephimeris(1974), 99-100, Large and somewhat later hoards like those from Gornoslav and Zgurli (Hendy, Coinage and 
Money, 343-44, 401) nevertheless contain Comnenian hyperpyra only. Kastoria and Safranbolu were toward the western limits, 
and on the eastern limits, respectively, of the empire, where circulation might be expected to be sluggish. Remelting and reissue: 
C, Morrisson et al., Lor monnayé, 1, Purfcation et alterations de Reme & Byzance, Cahiers Ernest-Babelon 2 (Paris, 1985), 154-55. 

6 Grierson, DOG, IIL.1, pp. 6-7; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 29-31. See also C. Morrisson, “La concavité des monnaies byzan- 
tines,” BSFN'30 (1975), 786-88. 

7 See, eg, the Palaia kai Nea Logariké, below, p. 38. 
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The copper coinage of the period succeeding the reform represents a departure from the traditional 
in form. Hitherto, despite many vicissitudes, notably in the seventh and eighth centuries, the main, and 
indeed for most of the time the only, copper denomination had been the follis, represented by a large 
copper piece that was recognizably the descendant of that inaugurated with the Anastasian reform of 
498. The follis of traditional fabric and module also disappeared for good with the Alexian reform of 
1092, and its place was taken by a smaller piece, which at first apparently, and very briefly only, was struck 
in lead, and subsequently on a small scale in billon (less than 3% silver) at Constantinople, and on a much 


larger one in copper elsewhere, and which, in its thick and frequently exaggeratedly clipped fabric, is it- 





self the recognizable descendant of the light-weight gold coin (the tetarteron nomisma) that had been 
introduced by Nicephorus II, and that had been debased more or less in concert with the standard one. 
The successor was also formally termed tetarléron nomisma, although in practice frequently abbreviated, 
but unlike its more recent predecessor was frequently issued in a fractional form. The precise relation of 
the new billon/copper coinage to the new precious-metal one remains uncertain but, assuming that they 
were not issued/did not circulate at par, the billon may well have stood at !/288 of the gold coin, with the 
copper then standing at !/288 of the electrum one, each thus standing in a follis relationship to one of the 
two main precious-metal denominations.® 

The new denominational structure, represented by the high-quality gold, the electrum, the billon, 
and two billon/copper pieces {the tetarteron and its half), in other words by five denominations, or by 
seven if the two forms of tetarteron are counted separately, was considerably more complex than that 
which it replaced. This had been represented by the gold, silver, and copper pieces, or by three denom- 
inations only, fractions of the first long having been unknown, and of the second and third having been 
so exceptional as to be insignificant. As previously mentioned, it was presumably also more convenient, 
in conferring an additional flexibility upon the user of coins—whether public or private—for, instead of 
three denominations at 1:12:288, there were now five/seven at 1:3:48: 288/864: 576/1728. In other 
words, there was not only a greater number of denominations, but they also represented a much greater 
spread of values. 

With the gradual loss of Italy, culminating in the loss of Bari in 1071 to the Normans, the only re- 
maining area of the empire in which a coinage that differed significantly from that of the capital had 
been at all recently produced and circulated, fell away, the other area, Cherson, long ago in 989 when it 
was taken briefly by the Russians, also having ceased to issue its own coinage.!9 On the other hand, the 
regular coinage of the period 1081-1204, including even the precious-metal denominations, is—unlike 
that of the preceding period—the product of one or more provincial mints. The most important of these 
is, as might be expected on gencral principles, Thessalonica. Although that city had produced a gold 
coinage during the brief military presence there of Michael [V in 1041, and may later have produced a 
copper coinage—if it was indeed there that the second metropolitan mint had moved in ca. 1078—it was 
certainly only with the longer military presence there of Alexius I in 1081-85 that its production as- 
sumed significance on a long-term basis. Several provincial mints, including Thessalonica, seem to have 
operated briefly in 1092 to produce the reformed coinage, presumably to effect the reform itself in a 
more convenient and speedier fashion, but all except Thessalonica shortly afterwards closed, their task 
presumably having been accomplished. A further provincial mint, probably in central or southern 
Greece, and possibly in Thebes, seems to have operated during the reign of Alexius I and again during 
the reigns from Manuel I through Isaac II."! 

All these regular mints noticeably occur in the Balkan provinces, and no convincing case exists for 
any in the Anatolian ones. It is clear that each mint, whether metropolitan or provincial, had a closely 
defined and quite distinctive role to play in the production and supply of coin. The metropolitan mint 


8 See below, pp. 47-51. 

° Hendy, Coinage and Money, 14-25; idem, Studies, 513-17, 519 and note 354, 
10 Grierson, DOC, III.2, p. 601 

'! See below, pp. 128-31, 198-200. 
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supplied the bulk of the gold and electrum coinage for the whole empire. It supplied the billon trachy 
coinage for the Anatolian provinces, and for the Balkan ones north of the Rhodope (mainly Bulgaria). It 
supplied billon tetartera for the 





etropolis itself, apparently on a restrained (but not simply ceremonial) 
scale only, and presumably for its immediate hinterland, but for nowhere else at all. The Thessalonican 
mint supplied gold, electrum, billon, all on a restrained scale only, and copper, for the city itself, and for 





a fairly restricted hinterland, probably consisting of Macedonia and Thrace south of the Rhodope. The 
Greek mint supplied copper for central and southern Greece. !2 

‘The pattern of production and supply described above, the evidence for which is based upon hoard 
and archaeological (ic., site) evidence, meant that, in Anatolia, the basis of the lower range of the cir- 
culating medium was provided by the billon trachy, and that neither the tetarteron nor its half circulated 
there in significant quantities. A similar situation obtained in the Balkans north of the Rhodope. To the 
contrary, in the Balkans south of the Rhodope, and in Greece, the basis of the lower range of the circu- 
lating medium was provided by the copper tetarteron and its half, with the billon trachy appearing in no 
greater quantities than the rather limited ones that might be expected to result from trade and so on. 

‘The continued existence of such an accentuated pattern is unlikely to have been purely casual, and 
it is tempting to see, in the absence of regular provincial mints in Anatolia, and the presence of several 
in the Balkans, some reflection of a parallel distinction in the balance of the contemporary fiscal ad- 
ministration. Similarly, it is tempting to see in the existence of three different circulation areas in the 
Balkans some connection with the survival of the three major multiple themes of Macedonia-Thrace, 
Thessalonica-Strymon-Voleron, and Hellas-Peloponnesus.!3 

As regards the right of coining itself, no change from the situation prevailing during the preceding 
period is to be observed, It continued to be an essentially imperial right, with very few usurpers or rebels 
venturing to issue their own coinage without formal possession of the capital. There are two major cx- 
ceptions to this rule: Isaac Comnenus who issued electrum, billon, and copper coins in Cyprus 
(1185-91), and Theodore Mancaphas who issued electrum and billon ones in Philadelphia (1188-89). 
Likewise, few gaps in the succession of emperors occur. The single major exception to this rule is repre- 
sented by Alexius IT, coins being known neither for his sole reign (1180-83) nor his joint reign with 
Andronicus I (1183). Given the considerable amount of material available, it seems clear that no coins 
bearing his name were struck, the last issues of his father, Manuel, merely having been carricd on.!* 

A general physical isolation, and a tendency toward political separatism fostered by the Gabras fam- 
ily, combine to form the most plausible explanation behind the issue of an anomalous series of largely 
anonymous coins at Trebizond, during the closing years of the cleventh and the opening years of the 
twelfth century.!5 

Although, during the twelfth century, it was not uncommon for an emperor to crown his intended 
successor during his own lifetime (this was done by Alexius, John, and Manuel), it nevertheless remained 
uncommon for an emperor to publicize the action by having that successor included in the design of his 
coins, It was equally uncommon for an emperor to include his wife in the design. In fact, the only ex- 
ception in both cases is represented by Alexius I, who included both his successor, John, and his wife, 
Irene, in the design of several denominations of the ceremonial is 





ic that also marked the inauguration 
of the reformed coinage in 1092. The motivation was political, and the exception, in the circumstances, 
particularly understandable.!5 

‘The capture of Constantinople, and the emergence of successor states during the years immedi- 
ately following, had surprisingly litle effect on the general features of the coinage. As previously men- 
tioned, each of these major successor states, and at least one of the minor ones, struck its own coinage, 


12 Sce above, p. 18; below, pp. 128-31 

13 Hendy, Studies, 429-39. 

4 Sce below, pp. 341-42, 355-57, 393-95. 
15 See below, pp. 427-28 

15 See below, pp. 192-93, 194, 196, 197-200. 
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each following the Comnenian pattern to a greater or lesser degree, no doubt as a matter of principle 
and in an attempt to demonstrate continuity and to claim legitimacy. The coinage of the empire of 
Trebizond, while at first following the Comnenian pattern and consisting of electrum and billon trachea, 
the former at least adopting a weight standard of Selcuk-Armenian and ultimately Arabic origin, shortly 
afterward took on an altogether more Anatolian pattern and thereby moved away from the direct 
Byzantine tradition. As such it will not be treated in this volume.!’ The coinage of the despotate of 
Epirus/empire of Thessalonica followed the Comnenian pattern and consisted of electrum and billon 
trachea and copper tetartera and their halves. That of the empire of Nicaea similarly consisted of gold 
hyperpyra, clectrum and billon trachea, and copper tetartera. The coinage of the Gabalas dynasty of 
Rhodes consists of copper coins of flat fabric that approximate, at least, to tetartera. Of these coinages, 
there is no doubt that, in its completeness as regards denominations, and in the quantity in which it was 
issued, the Nicacan approaches closest to that of the undivided empire. '* 

‘The mints involved in the postconquest coinages are predictable, or at least unsurprising: Trebi- 
zond; Arta, then Thessalonica, then Arta once again; Nicaea, then Magnesia; Rhodes (presumably). The 
second of these represents a purely political sequence, with the establishment of the so-called despotate, 
the conquest of Thessalonica from the Latins, and the loss of the city to the Nicaeans. The third repre- 
sents an administrative one, with the transfer of the central administration to a site at once safer and 
more appropriate to the physical and economic balance of the empire.!9 

As regards the right of coining, the situation was necessarily much more fluid than that prevailing 
during the twelfth century and earlier. In strict terms, none of the rulers of the successor states had more 
than a de facto right to coin: none, obviously, had held the capital previous to its fall; none had been 
through the coronation ceremonies involving acclamation by aristocracy, army, and people, and actual 
crowning, at that stage; Theodore I Lascaris (more formally, Comnenus-Lascaris) of Nicaea, alone, had 
previously held the high title and rank of despotés, ranking directly below that of basileus, as one of the 
sons-in-law of, and an heir presumptive to, Alexius ITT—but it was apparently not upon this that he sub- 
sequently based his claim to the imperial title. It was almost certainly Theodore, nevertheless, who was 
the first of the major rulers to issue coin in his own name. At first he seems to have relied on his earlier 
title of despotés, but in 1205 was acclaimed dasileus, and in 1208 was actually crowned as such by a patri- 
arch whom he had had elected. It remains uncertain as to when he first issued coin: whether as despotés 
(improbable), or as acclaimed basileus (probable), or as actually crowned such (possible).?0 The second 
major ruler to do so was almost as equally certainly Michael I Ducas (more formally, Comnenus-Ducas) 
of Epirus, although he appears to have possessed or claimed no formal basis for his action which must 
have occurred between ca. 1204 and ca. 1215, and probably later rather than earlier?! The third was 
Andronicus I Gidon (more formally, Comnenus-Gidon) of Trebizond, who had been acclaimed and 
crowned basileus in 1222.22 These were joined by Leo Gabalas of Rhodes (+1235), who although 
effectively independent nevertheless claimed to be no more than kaisar and a servant (doulos) of the em- 
peror, that is, John II] of Nicaea.23 

The situation is, however, further complicated by the succession to Michael Ducas. At some stage 
after 1213, and before 1217 (therefore ca. 1215), Michael was succeeded by his brother Theodore, who 


17 ‘Theres still no major modern work on the coinage of the so-called empire of Trebizond, with Wroth and Retowski, given 
their age, remaining in desperate need of replacement: W. Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards, and 
of the Empires of Thessalonica, Nicaea and Tiebizond in the British Museum (London, 1911); O. Retowski, Die Miinzen der Komnenen von 
‘Trapecunt (Moscow, 1910-11). Both have been reprinted. Otherwise, see Hendy, Studies, 522-23, for some of the more recent work 
on the series, 

18 See below, pp. 447-540 (Nicaea); 543-617 (Ihessalonical; 621-31 (Epirus); 648-50 (Rhodes). 

19 Sce below, pp. 129-30, 131-32, 133-34, 194-35, 196. 

20 See below, pp. 88-89, 452-54, 

21 See below, pp. 621-22, 623. 

22 A, Veglery and A. Millas, “Copper Coins of Andronicus I, Comnenus-Gidon (1222-1235),” NCire 85 (1977), 487-88. 
This coinage had been preceded by an imitative one; refs.: Hendy, Studies, 522 note 369. 

28 See below, pp. 618-49. 
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similarly issued coin in his own name, and similarly seems neither to have had any formal basis, nor to 
have claimed one, for his action. Once in possession of Thessalonica (late 1224), Theodore began to issue 
coins there, and it seems quite clear that this occurred almost immediately after his acquisition of the 
city, and in any case well before his crowning as basileus in 1227. In 1230 Theodore was in turn succeeded 
in Thessalonica by his brother Manuel, who continued to issue coin, whom he had created despotés, and 
who never seems to have affected any higher title. In 1237 Manuel was succeeded by Theodore’s son. 
John, who also continued to issue coin, whom Theodore seems to have invested with the symbols of the 
imperial office, and who certainly used its titles. Again, Michael IT of Epirus, the contemporary of 
Manuel and John in Thessalonica, also issued coin, although apparently he never affected, and was never 
given, more than the title of despots. The situation in the Balkans was therefore one of confusion.?+ 

In contrast to the twelfth century, it was virtually unknown for a ruler (whether emperor or despot) 
to have crowned his intended successor during his own lifetime. It was also unknown for a ruler to have 
included his wife in the design of his coins. On the other hand, there are several issues, at both Magnesia 
and Thessalonica, that have some claim to be considered as “ceremonial” in status, and as commemo- 
rating either an imperial coronation or some political or institutional event.25 The complexities of the 
general political situation in the Balkans are also well demonstrated by a small but extraordinary series 
of issues of billon trachea, probably from the mint of Thessalonica, and perhaps from that of Arta as 
well, in which the Nicaean emperor John III is depicted as crowning the Epirot despot Michael IT. The 
incident depicted probably never actually occurred, and the positions of superiority and dependence im- 
plied were never other than formal, the issue representing no more than a claim on the one hand, and 
at most a temporary expedient on the other.26 

Finally, brief mention should also be made of two further notable phenomena. The first of these 
involves the existence of two main series of trachea and half-tetartera, that are to a greater or lesser de- 
gree imitations of the regular twelfth-century Byzantine coinage. The earlier of these series seems to 
have originated at least in the Thracian Plain, to have been struck from ca. 1195/1204 to an uncertain. 
thirteenth-century date, and, initially at least, to have been of Bulgarian origin. The later seems to have 
been issued from two mints, Constantinople and Thessalonica, and to have been of thirteenth-century 
date and Latin origin. Both, in failing to rise above the imitative, represent a lack of political confidence, 
or the necessity of conforming to a traditional and preexisting monetary situation, or more probably 
both, on the part of Bulgarians and Latins.27 

‘The second of these notable phenomena involves the existence of two series of precious-metal and. 
billon trachea that are closely related to the contemporary Thessalonican one of the rulers of the Ducas 
family and their Nicaean successors. So closely are they related that it is quite possible that all emanated 
from the products of the same set of die-sinkers, although the detailed arrangements involved inevitably 
remain obscure. One of the two series is composed of gold hyperpyra and billon trachea in the name of 
the Bulgarian tsar Ivan IT Asen, and the other is composed of electrum and billon trachea in the name 
of the Serbian tsar Stephen Radoslav, or more precisely, as he is termed on his coins, Stephen Ducas.2* 


B. Vatugs AND DENOMINATIONS PRIOR TO THE REFORM OF 1092 


‘As mentioned earlier, during the period preceding that covered in this volume, the standard gold coin 
had been the histamenon nomisma (t6 toréevov voproyc) weighing '/72 part of the Roman and 
Byzantine pound on the one hand and 24 kerafia (kepéct1a) on the other. From the reign of Nicephorus 
II onwards, this had been accompanied by a light-weight gold coin called the éetarléron nomisma 


2 See below, pp. 623-24, 545-48, 567-69, 579-82, 624. 

2 See below, pp. 453-55, 473-74, 479, 480, 481 (Magn.); 546-48, 567-69 (Thess. 
26 See below, pp. 625-26. 

27 See below, pp. 66-80, 435~36 (Bulgarian); 80-88, 661-72 (Latin). 

28 See below, pp. 635-36, 639-40. 
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(26 tetapmpdy voutopa) weighing 22 keratia only. The state, by making payments reckoned in terms of 
so many nomismata—part in histamena, part in tetartera—made a profit. It attempted to enforce the cir- 
culation of the tetarteron at par with the histamenon (i.e., at 24 as opposed to 22 keratia), making the for- 
mer fiduciary to the extent of the difference of 2 seratia, probably hoping in this way to avoid or at least 
alleviate the consequences of its action. And normally it probably insisted that when payments were 
made to it, they should be made according to the actual weight of the nomismata involved (ie., count- 
ing the tetarteron at its actual weight of 22 seratia rather than at its notional 24). It would thus have safe- 
guarded the profit made at the commencement of the cycle. It is quite possible that the institution of the 
tetarteron, and its ephemeral companion the duo ietartin nomisma (16 &b0 tetéptov vopiopa), which 
probably weighed 23 feratia, and the consequent practices, found their origin in those of the light-weight 
solidi characteristic of the sixth and seventh centuries.29 

The gold coinage had been accompanied by a silver one, basically consisting of a single denomi- 
nation called the miliarésion (t6 wrAvaphoroy). Its weight fluctuated somewhat, but this was relatively 
unimportant, for it is quite clear that its bullion value never approached its traditional face value of one- 
twelfth of the histamenon nomisma. It was, in other words, a heavily fiduciary coin. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, two-thirds and one-third miliaresia had increasingly been struck, even if in decreasing quantities, 
eventually altogether ousting the unit.3° 

The gold and silver coinages were completed by a copper one, again basically consisting of a single 
denomination called the fallis (h @62.A1¢), or more affectedly, and via a false derivation, the obol (6BoA6<). 
Again, its weight fluctuated somewhat, and again this was relatively unimportant for, at its traditional 
value of 1/298 of the histamenon nomisma, it was—except on one occasion ca. 1000—again a heavily 
fiduciary coin. In the ninth century under Theophilus, a half-follis had been struck in some quantity, but 
in the tenth and eleventh it was extremely rare, both on the occa 





ions of its striking and in the quantity 
of its issue.3! 

The coinage system as described below, and appropriate to the period immediately preceding the 
coinage reform of 1092, is given in the Palaia kai Nea Logariké, which deals with the problems caused by 
the fiscal and monetary confusion that had characterized the second half of the eleventh century and 
which among other things brings the taxation system into line with the coinage system of the post-reform 
period. In a much simplificd form, it may be represented thus:32 


| nomisma (hist.) = 12 miliaresia = 24 heratia = 288 folles 
1 miliaresion = 2 keratia = 24 folles 


1 keration = 12 folles 





Although the institution of the tetarteron by Nicephorus II in the 960s was in itself a sign and a re- 
sult of financial strain, it was only under Michael IV in the thirties of the eleventh century that a further 
step, taken for much the same reason, and which now may appear decisive —but then may have appeared 
of much less moment—was first taken: the debasement of the gold coinage. Initially, as already ex- 
plained, the debasement was of restrained proportions. Under Michael IV, gold content varied from 
23% carats fine (or as near as the theoretical 24 carats as technical processes allowed) and 19'/ carats 
fine. Until the reign of Constantine IX (i.e., the mid-fifties of the eleventh century), it remained at about 
that figure. It then fell to about 18 carats fine and remained there until the reign of Romanus IV, that is, 
the carly 1070s. During the decade commencing with the accession of Michael VII and terminating with 
the deposition of Nicephorus III (i.e., 1071-81), it fell much more sharply to a mere 8 carats fine, or one- 
third of its original gold content. During the troubled first decade of the reign of Alexius I, it fell even 


further: so-called gold coins of the period frequently appear to con 





st of low-quality electrum at best, 





29 Grierson, DOC, IL.1, pp. 14-24, 28-39; Hendy, “Light Weight Solidi.” 
30 Grierson, DOC, III.1, pp. 62-68. 

31 Thid., 68-72. 

32 Zepos, lus Graeco-Romanum, I, p. 326. 
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and of fairly low quality billon at worst. A coin of transitional type, that is, of the first few weeks or 
months of the reign (1081), in fact gives a reading of 2 carats fine only, with 18 carats of silver and 3 of 
copper, thus already revealing a sharp drop from the levels obtaining under Nicephorus. The nomisma, 
whether histamenon or tetarteron, had thus virtually ceased to exist.3 

Ina fashion more or less parallel to the gold coinage, the silver coinage, which had been issued in 
exiguous quantities only from the beginning of the eleventh century, possibly earlier as a result of inter- 
national factors, and later because so much of the metal was being used to debase the gold, was also de- 
based. Between the reigns of Romanus IV and Nicephorus III (i.c., 1067-81), the silver content fell from 
some 90% to some 70%, and during the early years of Alexius it presumably fell considerably further. 

The copper coinage, because of its original base material, could scarcely be debased, and instead 
was deprived of a large proportion of its weight: from an apex of some 18 g, reached about 976 and 
maintained for some fifty years, it fell to about 13 g around 1030, and remained there for some thirty- 
five years, and then finally to about 5 g around 1065.23 

There scems no doubt that the pattern of this dcbasement and depreciation acts as a reasonably ac- 
curate reflection of the increasing financial strains and deteriorating political position that afflicted the 
empire following the death of Basil II in 1025. Financial strains that are seen in, and were caused by, the 
erratic oscillations between, or simultancous exhibitions of, extravagance and parsimony, that are 
recorded of Constantine VIII, Romanus TI, Michael IV, Zoe and Theodora, and Nicephorus TIT; by the 
sheer extravagance that is recorded of Constantine IX; by the parsimony that is recorded of Isaac I and 
Constantine X; by the ever increasing disinclination, or inability, of the state to extract from the wealth- 
iest sections of society the taxation that was appropriate to their economic status; and by the cyclical 
effects of debasement itself. The deteriorating political position is seen in and was caused by the overex- 
tension of Byzantine power, the consequent alicnation of local populations, and the increasing severity 
of subsequent Turkish attacks in Anatolia; by the growing entry of dynastic considerations into the suc- 
cession of emperors, and the increasing hostility between the military aristocracy in the provinces and 
the bureaucratic one in the capital; by Bulgarian and Serbian revolts in the Balkans, Patzinak and Cuman 
attacks across the line of the Danube, and the deepening inroads made by the Normans in Italy.36 

The corollary of all this, as already explained, is that the pattern of debasement and depreciation 
was a financial and political one: to do, that is, with imperial revenue and expenditure, and the increas- 
ing tendency for the two not to balance, on the one hand, and the decreasing willingness or ability of the 
state to take steps to remedy the situation, on the other. It was, then, not fundamentally an economic pat- 
tern—to do, that is, with natural resources and their exploitation by the community as a whole. The 
latter is even now still occasionally supposed to have been the case, but this is to misunderstand the rela- 
tionship between coinage, finance, and economy, certainly in the Byzantine Empire, and indeed proba- 
bly in most ancient and medieval states. 

‘The effect that debasement and depreciation had upon the way in which coin was handled and upon 
the system of account remains to a considerable degree obscure. Certain general points may neverthe- 
less be deduced. The fact that many of the individual steps in the debasement of the gold coinage are 
contemporaneous with, and signalized by, a change in the design of the coins involved, and that many 
of the resultant types and varieties acquired what are obviously popular and descriptive names, suggests 
that, although the state may have paid them out as coins of full value, they were not expected to, or at 
least did not, circulate at that value, and moreover that in payments to the state they were not normally 
accepted at that value. Immediately upon entry into private circulation they would no doubt have found 
their own level of value depending upon their metal content, the standard against which they were mea- 

33 See above, pp. 10-11 and note 30. See also Grierson, DOC, IIL.1, pp. 3944. Alexian transitional type: private informa~ 
tion from S, Bendall. For this and other readings of 2.5 and 3.0 carats, see Morrison, L’or monnayy, I, p. 231 

3# Sce above, pp. 10-11 and note 30. See also Grierson, DOG, IIL.1, p. 67. 

35 See above, pp. 10-11 and note 30. 


36 For the financial items in this listing, see Grierson, “The Debasement of the Bezant”; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 53-55; 
idem, Studies, 570-82. 
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sured presumably being the nomisma of full value and metal content, numbers of which still remained 
in circulation. Coins of individual types and varieties, all more or less of identical value and metal con- 
tent, seem frequently to have been sealed up into purses (apodesmoi, apokombia, colloquially sphragidai) 
which were marked with a description of their contents, and seem to have circulated in that fashion. The 
practice itself was by no means new, but will no doubt have been encouraged by the situation. Confusion 
ment, before the new issue of 





no doubt will have resulted, particularly early on in each s 
coin involved achieved a commonly accepted level, but similar—and indeed much more complex—west- 
ern medieval situations show that its degree is very easily exaggerated.*7 

The state, in operating, or tolerating, such a system, would have profited appreciably but briefly 


ep of the debas 


only, as prices and salaries (where individuals were in a position to dictate them) would have risen in a 
tendency to compensate. When the state’s profit disappeared through the operation of this tendency, no 
doubt another round of debasement occurred, if the state’s decreasing ability to cover its budgetary im- 
balance had not caused this to happen already. The classic cycle of debasement and inflation was thus 
being played out faithfully. 

The evidence suggests, however, as indeed might be expected, that although the degree of confu- 
sion involved may well have been less than commonly supposed, it, and the resultant cases of difficulty 
and loss, were unequally distributed among the various sections of society. 

‘The first part of the Palaia kai Nea Logariké deals with problems arising in the assessment and collec- 
tion of the land tax, the démosios kanan, and its subsidiaries (parakolouthémata), after the coinage reform of 
1092 but before the system had been brought into uniformity with the new coinage. It emerges that, dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1105/6 in sore Thracian and Macedonian fiscal units (chdria), for every miliaresion of 
tax liability, one nomisma had been collected; in others for every two miliaresia, one trachy nomisma; in 
others for every three miliaresia, one nomisma; and in yet others for every four miliaresia, one nomisma. 





But in the case of “personages” (prosdpa) and monasteries, and even in that of some ordinary units, for 
every twelve miliaresia of tax liability, one trachy nomisma had been collected.38 

Now, the situation above has been thought, and regrettably occasionally still is thought, to be evi- 
dence for monetary confusion, with nomismata cither of varying bullion value or of varying notional 
(i.e., face) value being involved. This, however, quite clearly is not the case, for the dates of the various 
bureaucratic reports of /ypomnéstika and the imperial replies or dyseis that they provoked, and that are in- 
cluded in the Logariké, are all well subsequent to that of the monetary reform (of 1092). In addition, the 
regular order in which the various rates according to which tax obligations were settled in normal fiscal 
units are quoted (from | mil.= ] nom., to 4 mil. = 1 nom.) suggests that something more consistent than 
nomismata of varying value was involved, and indeed and more particularly that it was the new elec- 
trum nomisma with a value of precisely four miliaresia or one-third of the new high-quality gold 
nomisma that was involved. ‘This is explicitly confirmed when, somewhat further in the same document, 
the emperor stipulates that where previously one silver coin, or miliaresion, has been collected, now one 
nomisma should be collected, the nomisma being the trachy palaion reckoned at four miliaresia. Yet fur- 
ther on he stipulates in clarification that the nomisma was the aspron trachy reckoned at four miliaresia. 
‘There is no question from the language employed but that the trachy nomisma mentioned in both these 
passages was a real coin and not merely a notional concept. It can only have been the electrum nomisma 
of the reformed coinage, “old” (palaion) in that it represented something of a continuation of the debased 
nomisma of the post-reform coinage (which where possible had probably been assimilated to it), and 
“white” (aspron) in that it was composed of electrum in which the silver heavily predominated over the 
gold in quantity, and therefore in which the silver lent its color to the alloy as a whole, What is involved 
in the document is therefore not monetary confusion with nomismata of varying values but, quite sim- 
ply, varying rates of taxation. Thus, whereas normal fiscal units had been paying at the proper rate (one 


37 Coin names: Grierson, DOG, IIL, pp. 44-62. Purses: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 301-14; idem, Studies, 338-63; see also 
below, pp. 92-93, 104-6, 127. Varying values: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 6-1. 
38 Zepos, Jus Graeco-Romanurn, |, p. 334. 
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nomisma for + miliaresia), at one and one-third times the proper rate (one nomisma for 3 miliaresia), at 
twice the proper rate (one nomisma for 2 miliaresia), and even at four times the proper rate (one nomisma 
for onc miliaresion), “personages,” monasteries, and some other fiscal units had been paying at one-third 
only of the proper rate (one nomisma for 12 miliaresia).59 

It is the evolution of the situation described above, which resulted in a gain for the state (it had ap- 
parently failed to double the total amount collected, but probably not by a fundamental difference), that 
bears on the way in which coin had been handled and accounted during the period of debasement. For 
its existence is comprehensible only if, over the period of debasement, the powerful and wealthy classes 
(the dynatei) had been in a position to dictate the payment of their taxes according to the face value of 
the nomisma rather than according to its bullion value, in other words, if at any time during that period 
they had paid, for every 12 miliaresia of their tax liability, whatever had been the then curent nomisma. 
They would thus have ended up, immediately prior to the coinage reform, paying for every miliaresia of 
their tax liability an extremely debased nomisma and, at and subsequent to the reform, no doubt its 
nearest cquivalent—the new electrum trachy worth 4 miliaresia or one-third of the new high-quality 
nomisma. The remaining and poorer classes (the pends) had doubtless been coerced into paying their 
taxes according to the bullion value of the nomismata that they employed for the purpose, and thus 
would have ended up, immediately prior to the coinage reform, paying for every 12 miliaresia of their 
tax liability, the appropriate number of debased nomismata, and at and subsequent to the reform, three 
of their new electrum successors, which works out at, for every 4 miliaresia, one nomisma. This was the 
least that might happen, and, if they were unfortunate enough to be open to further coercion, they no 
doubt paid at the variously enhanced and extortionate rates recorded above.*0 

The reestablishment of a uniform and higher rate of taxation, and the bringing of the taxation sys- 
tem into conformity with the new coinage, as described in the second part of the Palaia kat Nea Logariki 
represents a further, and indeed a major, achievement of the reign of Alexius 41 








C. VaLuEs AND DENOMINATIONS BETWEEN 1092 AND 1204 


(1) Alloys Represented 

The primary evidence for the occurrence of the coinage reform of 1092, and for the existence of a 
new system of coinage and developments in that system during the following period, is to be found in 
the physical composition of the coinage itself, The secondary evidence for the same is to be found in doc- 
umentary and literary sources, and in the way in which the coinage was handled—mainly as scen in, or 
implied from, coin hoards. The coincidence of all the major sources of evidence renders the fact and ap- 
proximate date at least of the reform, and the existence of the new coinage, incontrovertible. 

Determination of the specific gravities of 52 identifiably high-quality gold coins from the reform of 
Alexius I through Alexius III (i.e., 1092-1203) taken from different collections has shown their specific 
gravities to fluctuate within a relatively narrow band between 16.3 and 17.5, representing gold contents 
of 19.0 and 21.0 carats fine respectively, assuming an essentially binary alloy of gold and silver to be in- 
volved. This last is confirmed in a very general fashion by the color of the coins themselves, and in a 
much more particular fashion by the chemical analysis of a single piece, which demonstrated the basic 
alloy involved indeed to have been gold and silver, with an additional small admixture of copper amount- 
ing to 1.2% only. Another chemical analysis gave a reading for copper amounting to 3.4%. These figures 








39 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 53-55; cf. Morrison, “La Laganiké,” 445-50. Morrison here seems to overemphasize the role 
of assimilated old trachea, but the two analyses are nevertheless in quite close concert at this point. 

40 Te may well be that at one desperate stage the state was attempting to triple the amount collected, if that is indeed what 
John the Oxite’s officials called irizatai (“triplers”), and Zonaras’ navel exactions called fypertima (“additional values”) and iyper- 
iplea (“additional fulfillments”), really were all about; refs.: Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 36. Even so, to triple the number of 
coins collected will still have left the state with a substantial loss, for the bullion value represented would probably still not have 
made up the by now fundamental difference between bullion and face values: ibid., p. 37. 


41 Zepos, Jus Gracco-Romanum, 1, pp. 334-40; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 55-64; Morrison, “La Lagariki,” 450-63. 
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are themselves confirmed by the determination of the specific gravities of 30 high-quality gold coins of 
Manuel I from a hoard, all of which gave an approximate reading of 17.0 representing a gold content 
of 20.0 carats fine.#? 

It seems probable that the exact composition of the alloy used in these coins is represented by that 
of the augustales of Frederick II of Sicily, first struck in 1231/32, and known to have been 20'/2 carats 
gold, 2°%s carats silver, and “/s carat copper.’ 

An identical process has been adopted with 25 identifiably electrum coins from the reigns of Alexius 
I through Alexius III, also taken from different collections, which showed their specific gravities to fluc 
tuate between 11.4 and 12.1 from Alexius I through Andronicus I (i.c., 1092-1185), representing gold 
contents of 4.5 carats and 7.0 carats respectively, Again, the earlier figures are confirmed by the determina- 
tion of the specific gravities of 30 electrum coins of Manuel I from a hoard, all of which gave readings 
of 11.5 (1) representing 5.0 carats, 11.6 (5) again representing 5.0 carats, or 11.7 (24) representing 5.5 carats. 

Alexius I seems in fact to have started out at a somewhat higher level of about 7.0 carats, reduced by 
John II to about 5.0 carats, and remaining at that level until a debasement by Isaac II to about 2.5 carats.#5 

Specific gravity determination is unfortunately useless where a low-grade billon alloy is involved: 
the specific gravities of the two major elements involved (silver and copper) are simply too close (10.5 and 
8.9 respectively) to permit accurate calculations to be made. Some method of destructive analysis, such 
as wet chemical analysis, or atomic absorption spectrophotometry, alone is adequate. Other methods, 
such as neutron activation, tending to rely on material near the surface of the coins, are likely to be mis 
led by a preferential enrichment in silver that may be either technological or natural in origin. Wet chem- 
ical analysis of 61 identifiably billon coins from the reigns of John II through Alexius III {ie., 
1118-1203), derived from a hoard and from collections, has demonstrated that the silver content of coins 
of John IT (1118-43) tended to fluctuate between 6.0 and 7.0%, although a few involved readings of up 
to 11.0%. Coins of Manuel I (1143-80) fall into two groups, the silver content of the first (obviously the 
earlicr) repeating that of John Il, that of the second (the later) representing a distinct drop to between 
4.5 and 6.0%. Goins of Isaac IT (1185: 
III (1195~1203) between 2.0 and 3.0%. The earlier figures are once more confirmed through wet chem- 
ical means: for six coins from the reigns of John II and Manvel, readings of 10.8, 6.4, 6.3, and 5.8% for 
John, and 6.8 and 6.2% for Manuel, have been recorded. The later figures are confirmed by the analy- 
sis, through atomic absorption spectrophotometry, of eight coins from the reigns of Andronicus £ 
(1183-85) through Alexius III. Readings of 5.4, 5.2, and 4.6% for Andronicus, 3.1 and 2.5% for Isaac, 
and 2.9, 2.2, and 1.9% for Alexi 
neutron activation, and particularly those utilizing coins from the Istanbul A Hoard of ca. 1946, which 





95) tend to fluctuate between 2.5 and 3.0% and those of Alexius 








have been recorded.46 Yet further analyses, based upon low-intensity 


give more or less sharply variant readings, arc to be regarded as methodologically seriously suspect, and 
the numismatic and “historical” arguments derived from them as invalid.47 





42 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 10-12; J. Harris, “A Gold Hoard from Corinth,” AJA 43 (1939), 268-77—all of Manuel I; see 
also Morrisson et al., Lor monnayé, I, pp. 232-87. There may have been a slight slippage in gold content toward the end of the 
century, but virtually all specimens of that period still exceed 19 carats. 

43 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 15-17. 

44 Ibid, 11-12; Morrisson et al., Lor monnayé, I, pp. 233-37. The 30 coins of Manuel came from the Lindos Hoard, and the 
figures were made available to me by the late ©. Morkholm of the Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen. Ten coins of each of the three 
major types represented in the hoard (Types C: 4a.1—4d below; D: 5a.1-5e.3 below; and E: 6a-6d below) had been selected, 
and the figures showed no distinction between the types. The Balling numbers were: Type C: 141-43, 171-73, 193, 194, 214, 
215; Type D: 16-25; Type E: 36, 37, 64, 65, 97, 101, 103, 104, 118, 119. J. Balling, “A Byzantine Double Hoard from Lindos,” 
Nordisk Numismatisk Arsskrift (1963), 13-41; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 361. Some of the balance of the hoard is now in the 
Archaeological Museum, Istanbul, and has been published by this author in “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” 69. The overall com- 
position of the hoard remains unaffected. The Specific Gravity method of measurement was used throughout. 

45 Sce more particularly Morrisson’s set of figures, above, note 44. See also below, pp. 194-95, 367, 

46 Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy,” 15, 18; H. Mattingly, “The Lazania Hoard of Byzantine 
Coins,” Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1937-1939 (Nicosia, 1951 sic), 22 note 3; P. Grierson, “The Date and Fineness 
of Byzantine ‘Neatly-Clipped’ Trachea,” NCirc 83 (1975), 58. 

47 A A Gordus and D. M, Metcalf, “Neutron Activation Analyses of Byzantine Neatly-Clipped Trachea of the Late Twelfth 
Century.” NGirc 82 (1974), 55-56; D. M. Metealf, “The Istanbul Hoard of 1946 and the Date of the Neatly-Clipped Trachea,” 
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The three coinages, in high-quality gold, electrum, and billon, were thus quite clearly composed of 
a set of alloys of consistent, or virtually consistent, composition that can be traced right through the 
twelfth century. That they indeed represented three distinct denominations is indicated by the fact that, 
with a single and clearly ceremonial exception (that of 1092), the actual obverse and reverse designs of 
each were themselves quite distinct, thus inhibiting the plating of, say, a billon coin, in order to turn it 
into a “gold” or “electrum” one. They were also uniformly hoarded separately: gold with gold, clectrum 
with electrum, and billon with billon, even where a number of reigns and designs were represented.‘® 


(2) The Gold Coinage (Hyperpyron Nomisma) 

‘There is no doubt but that the high-quality gold coin, of traditional weight and some 20‘ carats 
fine, first issued by Alexius I in or about 1092, is to be identified with the /yperpyron nomisma (18 voprcpo. 
‘dnépnvpov) of contemporary Greek sources, and the purpuratus, perperum, or variant of Latin ones. 
Because of the concave fabric of the coin, it could also be termed a srachy /pperpyron (tparyd bnéprvpov), 
although the coincidence of terms is in fact a unique one. It is possible, even probable, that the term hy- 
‘perpyron, derived from the words bxép and mip (Le., “above” and “fire”), and thus necessarily implying a 
coin of high-quality or refined metal, is carlier in origin than 1092, for it seems to appear—very rarely, 
and in several cases equivocally—in tenth- and earlier eleventh-century documents. But during the late 
eleventh, and more particularly the twelfth century, it becomes common, and there is no doubt that it 
became regularly and distinctively attached to the gold coinage of the period.’® 

Because the hyperpyron nomisma was of the traditional weight standard of 24 keratia, and was also 
of the highest metallic purity available, it became at least formally the standard coin and denomination, 
against which all others were measured, and to which they were all related fractionally. 


(3) The Electrum Coinage (Aspron Trachy Nomisma) 

‘The electrum coin, again of traditional weight, and of some 5.0-7.0 carats fine from 1092 through 
1185, with the higher limit tending to be reached by earlier coins and the lower by later ones, and con- 
tinuing the tradition of the debased trachy of the pre-reform period which was probably assimilated to 
it, must clearly have been related to the hyperpyron in a simple fractional way. The average gold content 
of the 30 coins of Manuel mentioned above is 5.5 carats. This might suggest that the denomination was 
worth a fourth part of the hyperpyron and therefore 6 (i.e., 24 = 4) keratia. But besides the 5.5 carats 
gold in cach of these coins, there was also some 18.5 carats silver, and at a (hypothetical but probable) 
gold:silver ratio of 1:12, this silver would have been approximately equivalent to 1.5 carats gold, making 
a total value of some 7.0 carats gold. This in turn might suggest that the denomination was worth a third 
of the hyperpyron and therefore 8 (24 + 3) keratia.5! 

In fact there is no doubt but that the second alternative is the correct one. The Palaia kai Nea Loganiké 
values the aspron trachy nomisma (tb vomropo. tpaxb &onpov) at precisely 8 Aeratia (or, in pre-reform 
terminology, 4 miliaresia or 96 folles), and a set of Latin accounts dated 1199 permits the approximate 
valuation of a coin termed manuellatus at 8 karates. Now the name aspron tracky nomisma means simply 
“white, rough or uneven nomisma,” which the electrum coin, with its heavy preponderance of silver, 
and its concave fabric, surely was. The manuellatus of 1199 was probably an electrum coin of Manuel I 
who, as it happens, issucd a particularly large proportion of electrum coins. The point is confirmed by 


NGire 83 (1975), 330-31; idem, “Silver and Tin in the Byzantine Trachy Coinages, ca. 1160-1261,” RBN 123 (1977), 107-31 
This is all part and parcel of Metcalf’s attempts to identify “austerity coinages”; see below, pp. 64-65, 68-69. 

48 “Mixed” hoards, that is, containing different metals and therefore denominations, do occur but are rare. They do not af 
fect the basic point made here. 

49 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 34-37; C.. Morrisson, “Le nomisma hyperpere avant la réforme d’Alexis I°* Comnene,” BSEN 
28 (1973), 385-87. 

50 Hendy, Crinage end Money, 17-18, 

51 It has to be said that the actual presence of some copper in the alloy causes a slight underestimation of the gold content 
when the Specific Gravity method of measurement is used. 
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the evidence of what must clearly be a contemporary hagiographical source equating one nomisma with 
4 miliaresia and thus with one-third hyperpyron.*2 

It is more spectacularly suggested, however, by a further Latin (Venetian) commercial document, 
dated 1167, drawn up in Alexandria but recording an agreement for a collegantia between Domenico 
Giaccobe and Romano Mairano, and concerning a trading expedition to Almyrus and Constantinople. 
Giaccobe purchases one share in Mairano’s ship for the sum of perperi vii et albi tes et medium against 
Mairano’s two shares worth perperi decem et octo et albi vii. The single share is thus worth 10'/s hyperpyra 
and the two shares 20% hyperpyra, at the rate one hyperpyron: 3 trachea, with the Latin term albus 
clearly paralleling the Greek aspros.%8 It should also be noted that the electrum denomination is here ef- 
fectively being used z 





in independent nomisma/value, for there was no such coin as a medium albus. 
Analyses demonstrate the electrum aspron trachy to have maintained an average gold content of 
some 5.5 carats into the reign of Isaac II, and then to have been debased somewhat. Readings of 5.0, 
4.5, and of 3.0, 2.5 carats, and no gold at all for Alexius TIT. 
Literary sources confirm Isaac’s implied responsibility for the debasement for, according to Choniates, 
that emperor, by debasing the silver coinage (t0 &pyboptov), struck an illegal nomisma (4déxov 
v6u110 1). From other instances of the same usage, it is clear that Choniates, in mentioning silver, is ac- 
tually referring to electrum. The precise composition of the alloy of the debased electrum coin (assum- 
ing it to have been consistent), and the effect, if any, of the debasement upon the denominational relation- 


and 2.5 carats are recorded for Isa 








ships between it on the one hand, and the remainder of the coinage on the other, both remain obscure. 
Observation suggests that appreciable quantities of copper may have been added to the alloy. And, if the 
bisanti oro copoluti di Cipria carati 4, or clectrum concave coins struck by the carlicr Lusignan kings of Cyprus 
from ca. 1200 onwards, were the direct descendants of the Angelan pieces, then the gold content of the 
latter may also have stood at 4.0 carats. It is possible that an attempt was made to maintain the former 
denominational relationships, but even if this was so, it is unlikely to have succeeded, except on an official 
level and in the shortest term. Independent evidence suggests that the Lusignan pieces, and therefore 
possibly their Angelan predecessors, were reckoned as being worth a sixth part of the hyperpyron.5+ 


(4) The Billon Coinage (Aspron Trachy Nomisma) 

‘The billon coin, because of its base alloy, was inevitably less strictly controlled than either the gold 
or electrum with regard to its adherence to a particular standard of weight. It may, in its earliest phases, 
have approached the traditional standard of weight, but even by the close of the reign of Alexius I had 
already slipped appreciably below it and, particularly at the end of the twelfth century, sank even further 
away from it. With this reduction in weight there went a gradual reduction in its silver content, that ele- 
ment that gave it the greater proportion of its value. 

This combination of factors alone should suffice to insure the identification of the billon denomi- 
nation with a coin termed aspron trachy nomisma (&onpov tporyd vouicpa), worth 1/8 hyperpyron, in a 
Greek source dated 1136; termed s¢amenum, worth '/:20 hyperpyron, in a Latin source dated 1190; and 
again termed sfaminum, worth '/iss hyperpyron, in another Latin source dated 1199. The origins of the 
variant terminology seem clear. The billon, like the electrum, was a coin of whitish appearance, of con- 
cave fabric, and (in theory at least) of traditional weight. It could therefore be termed either aspron trachy 
nomisma or histamenon nomisma. In fact, Greek sources tend to term it the former (often simply éracly), and 
Latin ones the latter (Latinized to staminum, stamenum, or some similar variant). Only in Greek “vulgariz- 
ing” sources is the coin termed siamenon, and it is clear that it was from the language of the street and 
marketplace that Latin usage derived.5 

52 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 18-20; A. P. Kazhdan, “Post-hoc of ‘Two Byzantine Miracles,” Byzantion 52 (1982), 420. 

58 R. Morozzo della Rocca and A. Lombardo, eds., Documenti del commercio veneziano nei secoli XI-XII, | (Turin, 1940), p. 191. 

54 Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La Pratica della mercatura, ed. A. Evans, Medieval Academy of America, Publication 24 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 288. Pegolotti’s figure keys together the other figures of 50,000 hyperpera (Arnold of Lubeck) and 
300,000 disanti (a continuator of William of Tyre) given for the revenues of Cyprus: Hendy, Studies, 173. 


55 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 20-23, 31; idem, Studies, 514 note 332, 535 note 433, 588 note 159—use of the term stamenon 
in the Ptochoprodromic poems. 
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The key points in the depreciation in the silver content and value of the billon trachy seem to have 
occurred during the reigns of Manuel I, Isaac II, and Alexius III. The silver content of some 6.0-7.0% 
which characterizes the two coinagcs of John II is presumably that which gave the denomination its value 
of 1/48 hyperpyron in 1136. Both presumably lasted somewhere into the middle of the reign of Manuel 
I, for that emperor’s first two coinages continue the same silver content at least. His second two coinages 
are characterized by a reduced silver content of some 4.5-6.0% only, and it was probably at this stage 
that the value of 1/120 hyperpyron, attested for 1190, came into being, although precise details are lack- 
ing, Hoard evidence, in which a clear distinction between his first two and his second two coinages oc- 
curs, nevertheless suggests as much. Literary sources seem to confirm Manuel’s responsibility for the de- 
basement, for Choniates remarks that he put illegal silver (argprion adokimon) into the nomisma. During 
the reign of Isaac II, the further debasement to some 2.5—3.0% silver having occurred, the state may well 
have attempted to maintain the former value. At any rate, in 1190 it forbade any distinction between old 
(ie., better quality) and new (worse quality) stamina. The attempt, if made, was doomed to failure, and 
by 1199, with a further debasement to some 2.0-3.0% silver, its value had dropped to !/1s1 hyperpyron.>> 


(5) Clipped Tracheas? 

It is in the context of a declining silver content and value that a curious phenomenon, the occur- 
rence of numbers of uniformly drastically, but neatly, clipped billon trachea in hoards is to be seen. The 
trachea concerned are of the emperors John II through Alexius TIT, although the hoards themselves were 
all deposited after 1195 and a number before 1204. One hoard at least, and quite possibly two, from the 
capital, consist entirely of such trachea, while the much more numerous hoards from the provinces con- 
tain relatively small proportions only. The conclusion must be that the trachea were clipped by the state, 
and therefore officially, after 1195, and before 1204, in the capital. Precisely when, between 1195 and 
1204, the operation was carried out remains uncertain. The few months prior to 1204 have been sug- 
gested, but there is in fact no real reason why the several years prior to that date should not represent a 
more realistic time span: much depends upon the character of the operation, that is, whether the state 
clipped such coins as happened to come into its various hands, or whether it deliberately and widely 
sought them out. 

In either case, the reasoning behind the operation is comparatively straightforward and easy to dis- 
cer, Unlike the gold hyperpyron and the clectrum trachy, the billon trachy was to a considerable degree 
a fiduciary coin: its face value was thus considerably enhanced in relation to its bullion value. In 1136, 
with a face value of 1/18 hyperpyron, the current coin was in fact worth about !/120 hyperpyron only. 
During the period ca. 1160-90, with a probable face value of '/120 hyperpyron, the current coin was ac- 
tually worth about 1/175 hyperpyron only. As the general face value of the denomination inexorably sank, 
asa reflection of further debasement, reaching '/181 hyperpyron in 1199, the situation would clearly have 
arisen where the general face value was inferior to the bullion value of such older pieces as remained in 
circulation. At an early stage in this process, the state merely forbade any distinction between new and 
old pieces, obviously hoping in this way to maintain the general face value, but later—no doubt as the 
futility of such a maneuver became evident—it took to clipping the older pieces in circulation in order 
to reduce their bullion value to, or below, the general face value. The operation will presumably have 
commenced with all surviving coins of the period 1092—ca. 1190, which will have been readily identifi- 
able by their larger module, by their more regular fabric, and perhaps even more overtly by their higher 
silver content. It later seems to have been extended to include the bigger and heavier coins of the period 
from ca. 1190 onwards. Hoard evidence, which suggests the clipped coins of Alexius, John, and Manuel 
to have been returned to circulation before those of Isaac and Alexius, and the proportion of earlier coins 
affected to have been considerably higher than that of later ones, supports the idea of such a develop- 
ment. In doing so it also suggests an operation extending over a medium term, perhaps several years, 


56 See above, p. 42, note 46. For the hoard evidence see Hendy, Coinage and Money, 157-72. 
57 For a fuller treatment, sec below, pp. 62-66. 
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rather than one extending over a short term, say over several months. The combined evidence of coin 
analyses for silver content and documentary sources for coin values suggests that the operation could well 
have commenced shortly before 1200. 

Attempts to prove that the composition of these clipped trachea differs substantially from that of 
their unclipped equivalents are methodologically seriously suspect, and the largely consequent attempt 
to prove that they were actually put into circulation already clipped, at the same time as their unclipped 
equivalents, can only be regarded as nonsensical. However, the problem will be dealt with in further de- 
tail, along with the following problem of Bulgarian imitative trachea, below. 

‘The occurrence, in thirteenth-century hoards, of appreciable numbers of drastically and often very 
irregularly clipped trachea of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is merely an illustration of the confu- 
sion and instability of the circulating medium of the period, and can be attributed to private initiative. 
But the existence of one type (Type W) in the Constantinopolitan Latin imitative series that is almost uni- 
versally so clipped, suggests that the mint—presumably for monetary reasons—may at some stage have 
effectively repeated the experiment of ca. 1200. 


(6) Bulgarian Imitative Trachea®? 

It is also perhaps at this point most appropriate to discuss, relatively briefly for the moment, the phe- 
nomenon mentioned above, the existence of a series of billon trachea closely imitative of the twelfth- 
century Byzantine one, which has been given a later twelfth-century date and a Bulgarian origin at least. 

‘The Bulgarian imitative series involves three major types of trachea, imitative of the fourth and last 
coinage of Manuel I, and the substantive coinages of Isaac II and Alexius III. These three types have 
been classified as Types A, B, and C respectively. The material imitated involved therefore covers the pe- 
riod ca. 1170-1203. The degree of imitation involved is fairly close in general iconographical terms, but 
fails in particulars of administrative distinctions and silver contents. In other words, whereas original metro- 
politan products are from relatively well-made dics and well struck, and rigorously conform to a certain 
set of consistent distinctions in minor details of design (the number of jewels on a collar-piece, the form 
of loros-waist, the presence of a dot-within-a-circle or a star, and so on) which are clearly administrative 
in origin, the imitative series is from much less well-made dies, less well struck, and does not conform to 
such administrative distinctions. Again, whereas original metropolitan products have a minimal, but 
quite regular, silver content (from 4.5-6.0% down to 2.0-3.0%), the imitative series has a vestigial silver 
content (0.5% or less) only, Finally, originals are substantially heavier and larger than imitations. 

Ina similar fashion to the clipped trachea mentioned above, and to the Latin imitative trachea to 
be mentioned below, it is, however, in the chronological arrangement of hoard evidence that the crucial 
characteristics of the Bulgarian imitative trachea emerge. For it is quite clear that, although the original 
material involves issues of the period ca. 1170-1203, the imitations do not appear in hoards deposited 
much before 1195, and quite possibly even some years later, but that they do appear in hoards appar- 
ently deposited between that date and 1203. The earliest systematic evidence for the appearance of the 
imitations comes from a large group of Bulgarian hoards, the greater proportion of which comes from 
the region of the Thracian Plain, apparently deposited between 1195 and 1203, and the next earliest 
from a further group of Bulgarian hoards, from the region of the Struma Valley, certainly deposited after 
1205 and apparently during the first or second decades of the thirteenth century. 

The late date at which the imitative series as a whole was issued is confirmed by the consideration. 
of a specimen of the imitation of the last coinage of Manuel (ic. of Type A) now in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection (1a.40). The coin has been flattened and clipped but otherwise appears perfectly gen- 
uine of its kind. The largely retrograde reverse inscription reads: QASTNA@T. Now, the latest date at 
which an original coin of Manuel could have been struck is 1180 or, assuming that Manuel’s last issues 
were continued by Alexius II, 1183. But the inscription is one which cannot be earlier than the accession 


98 For a fuller treatment, see below, pp. 66-80. 
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of the first Angelan emperor, that of Isaac IT in 1185. In other words, the general evidence of the hoards, 
that the imitative series is, initially at least, appreciably later than the original, is confirmed by that of the 
particular specimen. 

In strict logic, it is impossible to prove, from this alone, a Bulgarian origin for the imitative series. 
The case is nevertheless already a very strong one: the series first appears between ca. 1195 and 1203, 
and the carliest systematic evidence for its appearance is from Bulgarian hoards, largely from the region 
of the Thracian Plain. It was precisely at this stage that the region was being fought over by Bulgarians 
and Byzantines, very largely, but not entirely or continuously, to the disadvantage of the latter. One thus 
has a politically and militarily confused situation, not to say something of a vacuum, at the right date and 
in the right place, providing a plausible historical context for the numi 

The suggestion of a Bulgarian origin for the imitative series is however entirely vindicated by a gen- 
cral comparison of the contents of Bulgarian and of approximately contemporary Greck hoards. For it 
is quite clear that, whereas in Bulgarian hoards all three major imitative types (A, B, and C) are present 
in some quantities, in Greek and other hoards one type alone (A) is present in any quantity, the others (B 
and C) occurring in minimal quantities only. Moreover, a more detailed comparison between the con- 
tents of hoards from the inner Balkans (the Thracian Plain), an intermediate region (the Struma Valley), 





natic phenomenon. 


and the outer Balkans (Greek Macedonia and Thrace) demonstrates the representation of Types B and 
C consistently to decrease with distance from the inner Balkans. The conclusion can only be that all three 
types have an inner Balkan, and therefore a Bulgarian, origin. The decreasing representation of Types 
B and C should probably be seen in the context of persistent political and military disturbances in the 
intermediate region, that of the Struma and Vardar Valleys. 

Asa consequence of the complementary evidence for the alloy, and for the time and place of issue, 
of this imitative series, attempts to prove that pieces of Types A, B, and C were actually put into circu- 
lation at the same time as those of the types they imitate, or alternatively formed the earliest issues of the 
Latin imitative series, can only be regarded as quite as nonsensical as that similarly effected with regard 
to clipped trachea. Nevertheless, and again, the problem will be dealt with in further detail, along with 
the preceding problem of clipped trachea, below. 


(7) The Gopper Goinage (Tetarteron Noummion/Nomisma) 

With the coinage reform of 1092, the copper follis, recognizably the descendant of the denomination 
first issued by Anastasius I, although subjected to radical changes in design by Theophilus and John I, 
ceased to be struck. Subsequently, its place was taken by small, roughly clipped coins, apparently first 
composed of lead, and then of billon and copper: In their fabric, and their approximate weight, these 
clearly resembled the pre-reform tetartera, and it is quite clear that they continued to be so called. The 
connection is formally established by a Latin source referring to the First Crusade in 1097 and written 
not long after. The source records that Emperor Alexius I ordered some of his gold, silver, and (ceremo- 
nial) robes to be given to the leaders of the crusade, and some of his copper coins, called tartarones (de num- 
‘mis suis aeneis quos vocant tartarones), to the foot soldiers of the same. It is confirmed by a Greck text dated 
1136 providing for the payment of alms on feast days in tetartéva noummia (81 vouppiov i} tetaptnpav), 
and specifying the payment, on the feasts of the Presentation and ‘Transfiguration, of sums of 309 and 
920 tetartéra nomismata. Comparison domonstrates that the scale of these latter payments at least is ap- 
propriate only if coins of very low value are involved." 

‘The precise denominational relationship between the copper tetarteron (to leave the billon version 
aside for the moment) and the remainder of the coinage system remains uncertain. The fact that the fol- 
lis ceased to be struck in 1092 in any recognizable form, and that its place was taken, and its name was 
replaced, by the éeiartéon (actual copper coins of the period are rarely termed folles), suggests that the two 


59 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 23-24, 28-29. Lead: idem, Studies, 515 and notes $34, 335. Billon: D. M. Metcalf, “The 
‘Tetarteron in the Twelfth Century,” NCire 86 (1978), 574-75. For further, and methodologically more reliable figures, see below, 
p.49 and Table 1. 
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were not of the same value. Nevertheless, the tetarteron to some degree continued the tradition of the 
follis of the pre-reform period and, given that it would have been convenient, if not necessary, for the 
two systems to have coexisted for some time, they must surely have borne some comparatively simple 
fractional relationship to each other. The difficulty is finding sufficient evidence to permit the deduction 
of that relationship, for not only was the tetarteron composed entirely of base metal, standing at the low- 
est section of the spread of denominations and therefore tending not to be used in the kind of transac- 
tions that much of the surviving evidence most commonly deals with, but it also formed an appreciable 
or dominant element in the circulating medium of quite limited areas of the empire only. 

The evidence is in fact suggestive, but not conclusive. It is clearly probable that the tetarteron, if not 
of the same value as the follis, would have been of a lower one. This implies that probably it would have: 
been worth at most one-half follis, or !/576 hyperpyron. This value docs not obviously tie in with any of 
the remaining evidence. The next possible value downward would have been one-third follis, or '/a6+ 
hyperpyron. And here several tantalizing coincidences and near-coincidences do occur. At this value, the 
tetarteron would also have been worth '/288 (= !/e6¢ + 3) clectrum trachy. In other words, it would have 
stood in a follis relationship to the coin in the post-reform system which appears to have been utilized as 
the basis for the calculation of taxation, and to have assimilated the debased nomisma of the pre-reform 
period. This might itself be considered as supporting the plausible view that the debasement of the 





nomisma had entailed a fairly strictly proportional depreciation in the subsidiary coinage of (actual as 
opposed to notional) miliaresia and folles.6 

Now, the full form of the monetary payments stipulated in the Greck document of 1136 (the 
Pantokrator Typikon) mentioned above is as follows. On the feast of the Transfiguration, one trachy 
nomisma (sc. billon) to each of the fifty patients in the monastery hospital, and fifty trachea (sc. billon) 
and 920 tetartera (sc. copper) to the doctors and the other servants of the hospital. On the feast of the 
Presentation, 309 tetartera nomismata (sc. copper) to the doctors and servants. The question arises as to 
whether, in a manner that is not uncommon, the sums of 50 trachea do not represent the equivalent of 
the 920 tetartera. Doctors and servants would thus have been paid half in trachea, half in tetartera. Now, 
if 48 trachea equal 864 tetartera (both equaling one hyperpyron), then 50 trachea equal 900 tetartera. The 
equation, if it is one, is therefore not precise. What suggests that it may nevertheless be an approximate 
one is the other payment of 309 tetartera, which has the appearance of being a third, or rather an approxi- 
mate third, of that of 920. Now, one-third of 50 trachea is 16%/s trachea, which at the same rate as used 
above would equal 300 tetartera. The equation is still therefore not a precise one. The problem is not at 
the moment open to a satisfactory solution, but the relationship suggested is in itself an entirely plausi- 
ble one, and the element of apparently inconsistent approximation that is apparent may be due to the ex- 
istence and operation of some technical factor, the existence and nature of which is no longer evident."! 

The phenomenon is, for example, peculiarly similar to that obtaining in the case of the Bachkovo 
monastery and the Gornoslay Hoard, where instead of the 24 gold histamena (= hyperpyra) theoreti- 
cally stipulated in its ‘Typikon for putting by for a distribution of monastic alms, 25 hyperpyra were 
actually put by. The additional piece has been explained as the cost of changing down the hyperpyra 
into a smaller and more convenient denomination. Now, it is noticeable that 51 (not 50) trachea = 918 
(not 920) tetartera, and that 17 (not 16%) trachea = 306 (not 309) tetartera. In this case, what may 
be happening is that a slight excess sufficient to pay any costs of changing up the tetartera into a 
higher denomination (for example, the billon trachy or even the billon tetarteron) were being included 
in the estimates, and therefore that actual payments were being made in that denomination—or indeed 
denominations.® 


60 See above, pp. 10-11, 38-40. 

61 P. Gautier, “Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator,” REB 32 (1974), 105 (50 trachea and 920 tetartera), 105, 107 (308 
tetartera). See also pp. 39, #1, 91 for further payments in tetartera. 

©2M, F Hendy, “The Gornoslav Hoard, the Emperor Frederick I, and the Monastery of Bachkovo,” in C.N.L. Brooke, 
JG, Pollard, BHLLH. Stewart, and T. R. Volk, eds., Studies in Numismatic Method: Essays Presented to Philip Grierson (Cambridge. 
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As has already been observed, products of the Constantinopolitan mint consist of a low-grade bil- 
Jon (about 3% or less silver), while those of other mints (including Thessalonica) consist essentially of 
copper alone. In addition, it is quite clear that the metropolitan series was issued on a small scale, while 
the regional series was issued on an overwhelmingly larger one. It has therefore been suggested that the 
metropolitan series in fact forms a ceremonial coinage only, somewhat along the lines of English maundy 
money. This suggestion, ignoring as it does documentary evidence for the use of tetartera in normal 
Constantinopolitan or submetropolitan commercial transactions, the admittedly restrained but not in- 
frequent appearance of metropolitan tctartera on Constantinopolitan archacological sites, and the way 
in which metropolitan tetartera share with other metropolitan denominations the organizational phases 
and marks of the Constantinopolitan mint, is quite unacceptable. 

The silver content of metropolitan tetartera occurs as in the following table, and as measured by 
atomic absorption spectrophotometry, checked selectively by electron beam microprobe 


Taste | 
‘Tue Siver Content oF METROPOLITAN ‘TETARTERA 








Emperor Coinage Catalogue No. % Ag 
Alexius I Second 33.11 3.84 
Alexius I Second 33.13 2.31 
Alexius I Type D 35.8 3.08 
Alexius I ‘Type D 35.9 3.55 
John II Type A 12a.9 

John I Type A 12a.14 

John I Type A 12b.7 2.09 
Manuel I Type B 15.21 1.05 
Manuel I Type B 15.32 2.95, 
Manuel I Type C 16.10 2.33 
Manuel 1 ‘Type D 17a.12 4.18 
Manuel I Type D 17a.13 23 
Isaac I Substantive 4b.6 1.25 
Isaac I Substantive 4b7 1.37 


The methodology utilized is more reliable than the previously used X-ray fluorescence, and the 
readings are fairly consistently somewhat lower than those obtained by that method. ‘The results suggest 
the operation of a downward drift over the course of the period 1092-1195, but not that of a formally 
stepped downward progression as in the case of the billon trachy over the same period.6+ 

It is nevertheless possible, even probable, that the metropolitan billon coins were tariffed differently 
from the regional copper ones. It has been tentatively suggested elsewhere that the metropolitan coins 
were tariffed at 1/28 hyperpyron, preserving the traditional follis relationship to the standard coin. In 
some way, therefore, they would have been both tetartera and folles, thus quite possibly accounting 
for the occasional appearance of the latter name in contemporary mctropolitan-based texts. The fact 





1983), 179-91 (= Hendy, Ezonomy, art. no. XT). Cf. also the comparable situation in the Theotokos Kecharitomene Typikon (ca. 
1110) where payments are frequently quoted in trachea but paid in noummia: P Gautier, “Le typikon de la Théotokos 
Kécharitoméné,” REB 43 (1985), 5-165 and esp. 164, sx. fakly. See now also the much earlier Vemania Hoards, below, p. 93. 

3 Hendy, Studies, 515 and notes 334, 335, See now also M. F. Hendy, “The Coins,” in R. M. Harrison, ed., Excavations at 
Sarachane in Istanbul, I, The Excavations, Structures, Architectural Decoration, Small Finds, Coins, Bones, and Molluscs (Princeton, 1986), 
356-61 

54 E, Farrell, R. Newman, and J. Merkel, “The Analysis of Twenty-Eight Medieval Byzantine Silver-Copper Coins from the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection” (unpublished report by staff of the Center for Conservation and Technical Studies, Fogg Art 
‘Museum, and of the Center for Archaeological Research and Development, Peabody Museum, 1985). A copy of this report is 
on file in the office of the Byzantine Collection at Dumbarton Oaks. For the trachy, see above, p. 42, note 46, and below, p. 65. 
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that, as the value of the billon trachy sank to '/is+ hyperpyron, and possibly beyond, under Alexius III, 
so the issue of metropolitan billon tetartera seems effectively to have ceased, may also be taken as mod- 
est circumstantial evidence in support of such a tariffing: the value of the trachy (!/isi hyp.) had ap- 
proached too near to that of the tetarteron (1/203 hyp.), thus rendering the issue of the latter undesirable 
or uneconomic.®* 

‘The only other evidence for the value of the tetarteron (or more particularly of the trachy : 
tetarteron relationship) emerges from a passage in Nicetas Choniates intended to illustrate the miserly 
and gluttonous behavior of the megas logariastés John Poutzes. One evening, returning from business at 
ce of Blachernae, he spotted some wayside vendors selling some kind of pickled vegetables, 
and—despite the approach of his own dinner—took a fancy to some, grabbing a dishful and devouring 





the pala 


them: he then took a copper coin (statér chalkeon) from his purse, handed it to one of his attendants with 
orders for it to be changed down (i.e., analysai) into four bits (bolo: sc. folles), for two to be handed over 
to the vendor, and for the remainder to be returned to him at once. 

A number of interesting points arise from this reported incident, which nevertheless must represent 
hearsay (it can only have occurred before his birth), and is of course written in Nicetas’ own inimitable 
version of classicizing language. In the first place it looks as if, in order to make a purchase, it was nec- 
essary to tender the exact price, for otherwise it should not have been necessary to make the process of 
changing down a separate act: the vendor would have performed the service herself. In the second it is 
interesting that John, who had himself acted in a vulgar manner, nevertheless had attendants whom he 
could quite naturally order to make the actual exchange and purchase—but this is presumably intended 
to contrast his low manners with his high pretensions. In the third, of course, the passage purports to 
quote an exact relation of 1:4 between two base metal denominations that can only be the billon trachy 
(to term it copper is not at all unparalleled) and a tetarteron (with the implication that—through a com- 
mon false derivation—it could also be termed a follis). The inevitable questions are: which tetarteron was 
it, and was the relation a real one? 

‘The answer to the first is that, if there is any veracity at all in the passage—that is, that it represents 
more than a simple en trovato story—then the tetarteron involved must have been the metropolitan 
billon one, for if it had been the regional copper, then the billon should have been tariffed even higher. 
And in any case, it is difficult to believe that the copper tetarteron could have been tariffed as high as 
one-quarter trachy or !/192 hyperpyron. The answer to the second has to be in the negative—at least as 
representing a real relation in + 1140—for it makes no sense at all in the light of any of the preceding 
discussion. Nevertheless, there is at least a possibility that the relation 1:4 represented a later situation, 
for as the silver content of the trachy slipped during the second half of the century, so the denomination 
may well have moved down from being the equivalent of six metropolitan tetartera to being that of four 
only. But precisely how, and when, remains entirely obscure.‘ 

And finally, two further points of interest emerge. If the material in the Pantokrator Typikon 
has been anywhere near correctly interpreted, then the implication is that the payments represented 
there were being made in, or were at least being reckoned in, the regional tetarteron. This does, on the 
face of it, seem odd, but it should be remembered that the denomination was not uncommon in 
Constantinople—as proven by its quite frequent occurrence on archaeological sites—and that it was 
from regional estates, notably in the southern Balkans where the denomination predominated, that the 
monastery drew the bulk of its revenues. And if the relations | gold hyperpyron = 288 metropolitan 
tetartera, but | electrum trachy = 288 regional tetartera, have any validity, then the hyperpyron was in 
some real sense being counted as a three-nomisma piece—which is not in itself an at all improbable phe- 
nomenon. The fact that folles appear along with tetartera in two separate mid-twelfth-century texts, the 
Pantokrator Typikon and the Ptochoprodromic poems, might be taken as suggesting that the former was 


65 Hendy, Studies, 515 note 335, 519 notes 353, 354. 
65 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 57. 
©7 "Trachy: above, p. 45. 
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identical with the metropolitan billon tetarteron, and the latter with the Thessalonican copper one. Some 
such terminological distinction would surely have been necessary in areas where both were in circula- 
tion, such as the metropolis.68 

The coinage system as established by Alexius I and as altered during the course of the twelfth cen- 
tury would thus seem to have been as in the following table. 





Taste 2 
Tue Comace System or ALexius I AND His Successors 
EL Bill, Bill, /B, 
A Aspron (Notional) (Notional) Aspron (Notional) ‘Tertarteron z 
Hyperpyron Trachy (Miliaresion) —(Keration) ‘Trachy —(Follis)_ Noummion —_Half-Tetarteron 
1 3 12 4 48" 288 288 864 1,728 
1 4 8 16 96 96 288 576 
1 2 4 24 24 72 44 
2 12 12 36 72 
1 6 6 18 36 
1 1 3 6 
1 2 


* EL Aspron Trachy: 1185/95, debased; subsequently worth '/6 hyp. (?) 
** Bill. Aspron Trachy: 1190, 1/120 hyp.; 1199 '/1as hyp. 


D. Vatues AND DENOMINATIONS BETWEEN 1204 AND 1261 


(1) Alloys Represented 

In contrast to the situation obtaining with regard to the coinage of the twelfth century, little work 
has been carried out on the metallic composition of the coinage of the thirteenth, and the small amount 
of contemporary or near contemporary evidence surviving is of no great detail and is in any case of 
unofficial (if nevertheless informed) origins. The position is complicated by the political fragmentation 
of the time, which means that the various coinages were each on a small scale and are now almost all 
rare, thus inhibiting destructive analysis, and that even if a particular composition is established for the 
coinage of one political unit, there is no telling how, and to what degree, that composition might hold 
good for the coinage of another, 

According to the fourteenth-century chronicler George Pachymeres, the refined gold of the 
nomisma amounted to two-thirds of its total weight under Emperor John III and for some time subse- 
quently. Its gold content thus stood at 16 carats fine, representing a drop of 4'/2 carats from the official 
Comnenian standard. According to the more or less contemporary Florentine merchant Francesco 
Balducci Pegolotti, perperi (i.c., hyperpyra) that, from the details of their description, must be those of 
emperors John III, Theodore II, and Michael VIII before the recovery of Constantinople (i.e., of the 
period ca, 1221-61) contained between 16'/2 and 16%/ carats fine gold, and, moreover, when certain 
varieties were mixed together they made good “ari gold which Pegolotti describes as being of 16% carats 
fine. According to yet another fourteenth-century source, perperi boctazati (i.c., of John Il) were of 17 
carats fine.6? 


68 Follis: Gautier, “Le typikon du Pantocrator,” 91 (40; 250; 3 folles), 103 (12 folles); H. Eideneier, ed., Plochoprodromos: 
Einfllirang, kritisohe Ausgabe, deutsche Ubersetzung, Glossar, Neograeca Medii Aevi 5 (Cologne, 1991), 144, 169; Choniates, above. For 
tetartera (tartera) in Ptochoprodromos: op. cit., pp. 125, 126, 144, 146 note, 164. It is not impossible, but it is unlikely, that folles 
of the traditional type were still around in sufficient quantities mid-century to form an appreciable element in the circulating 
medium, and so to be mentioned in this fashion. It is also possible that the folles of these texts simply represented a notional 
value—were, in other words, a denomination of account. But this seems even less likely. 

69 See below, pp. 475-76. 
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The documentary evidence is confirmed in a general way by that of modern analyses. 
Determination of the specific gravities of a number of hyperpyra of John III, Theodore II, and Michael 
VIII, from widely different sources, 
between 15'/2 and 18's carats fine. This is on the assumption that the alloy involved is a binary one 
(effectively gold and silver), whereas both visual evidence and that of other contemporary sources sug- 





shows their gold content to fluctuate within a relatively narrow band 


gest it to have been a tertiary one (that is, containing appreciable amounts of copper as well). The actual 
gold content will thus have been toward the upper end of the range, owing to the depressant effect of the 
lower specific gravity of the copper in the relevant calculations. At any rate, contemporary sources and 
modern analyses vary within acceptable limits only, and a gold content of somewhat in excess of 16 
carats seems to be the correct one.79 

Other than this, the determination of the specific gravity of what is quite clearly intended to be a 
hyperpyron, of the Bulgarian tsar Ivan II, shows its gold content to have been 18 carats fine. The same 
reservations apply to this determination as to the earlier ones, but it seems quite probable that [van IL 
was attempting the same gold content as that employed by his contemporary John [II.7! 





Although no serious systematic work has been carried out in the electrum and billon coinages of 
any of the successor states, visual examination of a considerable number of specimens demonstrates 
both Nicacan and Thessalonican clectrum trachea to have been, for the main part at least, heavily de- 
based. The first main electrum coinage of Theodore I may well contain some gold (possibly about + 
carats), but his main second coinage seems composed entirely of silver. The electrum coinages of John 
IIL, Theodore II, and Michael VIII scem in addition appreciably debased with copper. The electrum 
coinages of the Thessalonican rulers also seem composed of a silver/copper alloy. 

Some of the billon trachea of the first coinage of Theodore I visibly contain some silver, but al- 
though this is no doubt theoretically true of the whole coinage, the amount is probably in most cases 
vestigial only. The same holds good for most, perhaps all, other contemporary billon uachea, of what- 





ever successor state.” 


(2) Denominations 
‘The denominational structure of the coinages of most of the successor states followed quite closely 
that of the coinage of the undivided empire, although by no means every denomination was issued by 
each state. The denominations that were issued by the successor states, according to the present state of 
knowledge at least, may be represented in a preliminary and convenient fashion in Table 3. 
Taste 3 
DENOMINATIONS IN THE ‘THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


EL. Bill. AE 





A Aspron Aspron z Half. 
State Hyperpyron ‘Trachy ‘Trachy ‘Tetarteron Tetarteron 
Nicaea x x x x ® 
Epirus - x x = = 
Thess. } = x x x 
Latins 
(Cpl) @) = x re 
(Thess.) ae iss x a 
Serbia a % x = = 
Bulgaria x = x - = 
Rhodes a = _ x = 


10 See below, pp. 476-77, 

7! Sec below, p. 641 (1). 

72 See below, pp. 453, 478, 545. 

75 Based on personal observation, mainly involving Bulgarian hoards, 
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It may be seen from this table that the most popular denomination, struck by all the successor states 
with the negligible exception of Rhodes, was the billon trachy. Next was the electrum trachy, which is 
nevertheless not known to have been issued either by the Latin empire or by Bulgaria. Next was the cop- 
per tetarteron, struck by Nicaea more, it may be suspected, for the sake of symmetry and completeness, 
than for serious use; by Thessalonica, where it had long been a common, indeed probably the basic, de- 
nomination; and perhaps by Rhodes, if that is what the thin, light, flat copper coins of that “state” were 
intended to be. The hyperpyron was issued by Nicaea in some quantity, and by Bulgaria in an apparently 
cxiguous quantity as the whole issue survives in a unique specimen. It may also, however, have been is- 
sued by the Latin empire, if Pegolotti’s mention of perperi latin is to be interpreted in that way and trusted, 
but in any case their description suggests them to have been merely copies of those of the Nicaean em- 
pire. The half-tetarteron was issued by both Latin Constantinople and by Latin and Byzantine-recovered 
‘Thessalonica, although apparently on a small scale relative to the billon wachy, and in the last case pos- 
sibly virtually by the Ducae alone, as none of either John III or Theodore II are yet known, although a 
single specimen is known for Michael VIIL7 


(3) Latin Imitative Trachea 

Like the clipped trachea, and the Bulgarian imitative trachea, mentioned above, it is above all in the 
chronological arrangement of hoard evidence that the existence of a second, largely imitative, series of 
trachea, to which there are conclusive reasons for attributing a Latin origin, emerges. 

‘There are four pieces of documentary evidence for the existence of a Latin coinage. Choniates, 
writing of certain statues and other works standing in the hippodrome in 1204, remarks that the 
Crusaders struck them into nomismata, large things thus being turned into small, and things of great 
value into small change (kermata)—obviously implying the issue of a base-metal coinage. The Veneto- 
Byzantine Treaty of 1219 contains a clause agreeing that neither the Byzantine (i.e., Nicaean) empire 
nor the Venetian colony in Romania should copy the hyperpyra, manouelata, or histamena of the other 
—clearly implying that this had already happened, and that it had involved, or was likely to involve, the 
gold, clectrum, or billon coinages. As previously mentioned, Pegolotti mentions perperi latini, clearly im- 
plying the existence of a gold coinage, but the description of its metal content and its design implies that 
it copied the hyperpyron of John ILI, in defiance of the treaty of 1219.75 

The series involved, according to the present state of knowledge, consists of billon trachea and cop- 
per half-tetartera, and is to be divided into three main groups of material, two involving variations in 
mint, and the third perhaps involving that but certainly also variations in chronology and module. 

The first group consists mainly of trachea, of which there exist some twenty types (Types A~T), to 
which several more (Types U-Y) should now be added, with the high probability of there being dis- 
covered and added yet others in the future. These are all issues of the mint of Constantinople and are 
therefore datable to the period 1204-61. The second consists of trachea and half-tetartera, including 
three types (Types A-C) of the former, and three (Types A-C) of the latter. These are mainly at least 
issues of the mint of Thessalonica and are therefore datable to the period 1204—24. The third group 
consists entirely of trachea, and includes seven types (Types A~G). These types reproduce the designs 
of the first three types (A-C) of the Constantinopolitan group, the three types (AC) of the Thes- 
salonican group, and the first (Nicaean) coinage of Theodore I. They are, however, distinguishable from 
them by their much smaller module, by certain minor details of design, and by their chronological oc- 
currence in hoards.” 


74 For all these, see at the appropriate points in the Catalogue below. 

75 See below, pp. 661-62. 

76 See below, pp. 664-67 (Constantinople); 668-69 (Thessalonical; 579-82, 670-72 (small module). Of the three types of 
‘Thessalonican half-tetartera, one (Type C: 29.1, 2) should now probably be attributed rather to Constantinople; sec below, pp. 
664-65. 
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The series as a whole is imitative in that the designs of the issues involved resemble, to a greater or 
lesser degree, those of issues of the twelfth-century emperors, and even bear their names—Alexius, John, 
and Manuel being noticeably popular, especially the last. The earlier types of the series, while quite 
closely resembling twelfth-century ones, nevertheless frequently have some small but quite easily recog- 
nizable differences in their designs which were presumably deliberate, serving to distinguish them from 
their originals. The later types of the series in any case tend to resemble twelfth-century ones less closely, 
and in several instances their designs represent quite novel departures.”7 

Issues of the Latin imitative series, in a fashion somewhat similar to those of the Bulgarian imitative 
series, and even where copying twelfth-century ones quite closely, fail to adhere to their characteristic and 
consistent distinctions in minor details in design, are in all but exceptional cases from less well-made dies, 
and are less well-struck, the imperial name frequently being blundered or (probably deliberately) miss- 
ing, and have a vestigial silver content (0.5% or less) only.78 

As mentioned above, it is where the hoard evidence is arranged in a chronological sequence that 
the anomalous position of the imitative series under discussion emerges in a uniform and conclusive way. 
Ieis clear that, whereas hoards buried prior to 1195 and even to 1203 (that is, containing coins up to, and 
including, Isaac II and Alexius II] respectively) do not contain coins of the series, those buried subse- 
quent to 1205 (that is, containing coins of Theodore I and other rulers of known post-conquest dates) 
consistently do contain them. Although the largest single element in the hoard evidence is Bulgarian in 
origin, the remainder derives from virtually every other region of the former empire, and the total involves 
well over fifty hoards containing many thousands of coins. The arrangement is also confirmed by a series 
of overstrikes. The chronological basis of the case for a Latin attribution for the series, that its earliest types 
were issued after 1204, and indeed shortly before or shortly after 1205, is therefore incontrovertible.’9 

The poli 
to have issued coinage, and that since, according to Choniates, it was struck from statuary and so on 
which had been melted down, it certainly involved at least a base-metal coinage—in other words, either 
a billon trachy, a copper tetarteron, or both. Again, according to the terms of the Veneto-Byzantine 
‘Treaty, the implication is that it was the Latins who had been copying Theodore’s coinage rather than 
vice versa, but that in any case the coinage involved an imitative element. Pegolotti’s mention of perpert 
latini, and the strong implication that they were copies of John III’s coinage, confirm the point.£ 

With hindsight, the three main groups of the imitative series under discussion also conform, in their 
most general characteristics, to what might have been expected. From the mint of Constantinople under 
aregime that lasted some sixty years, at first representing a major territorial unit including much of the 
territory that had belonged to the undivided empire, but quite soon representing little more than the city 
itself together with the surrounding territory, one might have expected a relatively large number of types 





al basis for a Latin attribution for the series rests upon the fact that the Latins are known 


but with a rapid diminution in quantity, What one now has is twenty-five types of trachy of which the 
first alone (Type A) is really quite common, and of which all but a very few (Types B and C, and perhaps 
O and P) are rare or very rare. From the mint of ‘Thessalonica, under a regime that lasted some twenty 
years only, again speedily diminishing in territorial extent, one might have expected much fewer types, 
and again a diminution in quantity. What one has is three types of trachy and three of half-tetartera, 
of which the former become progressively less well represented in hoards even from quite near Thessa- 
lonica. From a regime that seems to have been copying Theodore’s carlier coinage, onc might have ex- 
pected to find examples. Type G of the small-module group is indeed a copy of his earliest, and com- 
monest, issue. 

An attempt to prove that most or all of the Constantinopolitan large-module Types D-Y are in fact 
issues of the second Bulgarian empire, based as it is on a mixture of deplorable historical and numis- 


77 See below, pp. 60-61, 665. 
78 See below, p. 60 and note 4. 
79 See below, pp. 80, 89-90. 
80 See below, pp. 661-62. 
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matic arguments, and the discounting of significant metropolitan site finds, can only be regarded as non- 
sensical. The parallel attempt to prove that the Constantinopolitan series has to be fitted into a bracket 
ending in ca. 1240 should equally be regarded with the deepest suspicion. Nevertheless, and yet again, 
the problem will be dealt with in further detail, along with the preceding problems of clipped trachea 
and Bulgarian imitative trachea, below. 

The nature and origin of the small-module group remain uncertain, although a suggestion as to 
both will be made below. It seems clear that the types of the large-module group which are reproduced 
in small-module types are also somewhat carlier than their small counterparts. This emerges from a study 
of two patterns of hoards from the Struma Valley. A relatively early pattern, in which coins of the first 
(Nicaean) coinage of Theodore I appear in consistent but minimal quantities, includes a relatively high 
proportion of large-module coins of Constantinopolitan Type A together with a correspondingly low 
proportion of coins of small-module Type A, its counterpart. On the other hand, although it includes 
numbers of large-module coins of Thessalonican Types A and B, it does not include coins of small-mod- 
ule types D and E, their counterparts. Equally, the large-module coins of ‘Theodore are not accompa- 
nied by coins of small-module Type G, their counterparts. In total contrast, a relatively late pattern of 
hoards in which coins of the emperors of Thessalonica and Nicaea tend to appear, include a few large- 
module coins of Constantinopolitan Types A-C, as well as the later types, Thessalonican Types A-C, 
and the first (Nicaean) coinage of Theodore I, but also an overwhelming mass of small-module Types 
A-G, their counterparts. The comparatively late date of the small-module group as a whole is confirmed 
by the existence of a similar one among the coinage of John Ducas of Thessalonica (emp. 1237-42, desp. 
1242-44). 

The somewhat later nature of the small-module group tends to render suspect any suggestion that 
they were intended simply as fractional pieces of their larger counterparts, and this seems confirmed by 
the fact that in many later hoards, coins of the large-module groups are systematically and roughly 
clipped down to the approximate size and weight of coins of the small-module group. This would have 
been unnecessary had the two modules borne a simple unit:fraction relationship. Rather, a difference not 
only in chronology, but also in weight standards and value, and possibly in mint, is to be suspected! 


E. Monetary TerMs AnD Corn Names 1081-1261 


The relative complexity of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century coinage systems had the same effect as de- 
basement in the eleventh century: it encouraged the evolution of a whole series of coin names. The bal- 
ance of the literary and documentary evidence is nevertheless very different: it is, in other words, very 
largely of straightforward Byzantine origin and in Greek, and although a certain number of Latin 
sources and documents do exist and include relevant evidence, many of the latter at least are metropoli- 
he balance had previously been overwhelmingly in favor of evi- 
dence of Italian origin, sometimes in Greek, more often in Latin. The treatment of the subject in this 
section is somewhat curtailed simply because it has already been given quite extensive coverage in my 
Coinage and Money (DOS 12).82 





tan-based or refer to the metropoli 


Nomisma (vd vouto pe) 

Prior to the coinage reform of 1092, the term nomisma could be and was applied to either the hista- 
menon (td Vou. i6tépevov) or standard gold coin, or to the fetartéron (td vou. tetaptnpdv) or light-weight 
gold coin, Subsequent to that reform it could be and was applied to the hyperpyron (19 vou. bnépmvpov) 
or standard and high-quality gold coin, to the two denominations of aspron trachy (td vou. tpayd &onpov), 
that is, the electrum and billon, and even by extension to the tetarteron in its changed form, although 


81 See below, pp. 579-82, 670-72. 
82 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 26-38, 225-26. 
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here the older term nomisma (vous), more appropriate to its former precious-metal status, tends to 
give way before noummion (vovpytov), more appropriate to its new copper form.%% 

In formal and legal documents, the term nomisma, whichever denomination it was applied to, both 
before and after the reform, but particularly the latter, was frequently qualified in Greek texts by such de- 
scriptions as: “old” (taAciov); “new” (xavobpytov); “equal to an hexagion” (&EGyvov); “well-struck” 
(Giaxépaypya); “the most valued of the day/all” (kat& thy hugpav npotydpevov / rpotdpevov 
mévtov; “of the most valued coining” (tig tpoTLMLEvNS Xapoyiic); “the most esteemed” (xpo- 
capmtatov); and so on. The equivalent descriptions in Latin texts were: “of good gold weighing as of old 
(auri boni vetus pesans); “of good gold weighing as new” (auri bon novus pesans); “of gold correctly weighed, ac 
cording to the established standards of Constantinople” (auri bene ponderata ad rectas pensas de Constantinopoli; 
and so on.®* 

Much has been made of such descriptions, which are made to imply the existence of old and new 
weight standards, old and new levels of metal content, and so on. In fact, many are purely formulaic, and 
are intended to insure merely that the coins involved in transactions should be genuine and of good 
weight and purity. “Old” and “new,” for example, effectively may mean the same thing: that on the one 
hand coins should weigh as they always had done (ie., be “old”), and that on the other they should weigh 
as fresh from the mint (ic., be “new”). The occasional occurrence of the compound form paleokenurgius 
(nechouoxonvodpytov: “old and new”) implies as much, and so does the appearance of a similar usage in 
more or less contemporary Islamic documentation.® 

Nevertheless, it is quite possible, even probable, that certain of the more elaborate of the descrip- 
tions imply the existence and operations of a geographically widespread custom that can also be traced 
back into the late Roman period at least, and forward into late medieval and modern times: the practice 
of granting new, fresh, and therefore full-weight coins, a slight premium over similar but old, worn, and 
therefore light-weight coins.£ 

Whichever solution is adopted, and as already mentioned probably both are to be, itis clear that many 
or indeed most of these descriptions are of a customary nature and that only in exceptional circum- 
stances do they actually imply the existence of variant weight standards or metal contents. An excellent 
example of one of these exceptions is the attempt on the part of the state, in 1190, to forbid any distine- 
tion between new and old stamina (icc, billon trachea)—implying that new stamina, of lower silver content, 
criminated against, in favor of old stamina, of higher silver content.8? 

















were being distinguished and dis 

‘The term nomisma in its several applications is also quite frequently accompanied by the description 
trachy (tporx). In the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, the description holatrachon (6AStpaxov) had 
been used to describe the condition of both the standard (histamena) and light-weight (tetartera) nomismata. 
Literally it means “entirely rough” (8205 + 1poxx0¢) in the sense of being uneven or rough to the touch. 
In the late eleventh century, the description éracky appears, its use being confined to the coins of standard 
weight—it is, in other words, never used of coins of light weight. It seems clear that it refers not to the 
condition of a coin, but to its fabric: “rough” in the sense of being uneven or concave, as opposed to even or 
flat. It is thus simply the Greek method of describing a coin of concave fabric, and after the coinage re- 
form of 1092 could be, and was, applied to nomismata of several denominations (gold, electrum, billon).2% 


85 For the I Ith-century situation see Grierson, DOC, IIL.2, pp. 44 62. For the 12th-century one sce Hendy, Coinage and Money, 
28-31, 34-37. 

84 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 35-38. Cf. 1. B. Robbert, “The Venetian Money Market, 1150 to 1229,” Studi Vineziani 13 
(1971), 13, 76-80. 

85 Puleokenurgius: refs. in Hendy, Studizs, 367 and note 222. Old/new: S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, the Jewish Communities 
of the Arab World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza, 1, Economic Foundation (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1967), 236-37. Cf. the 
use by Irene Ducaena (ca. 1110) of the term nomimata palaias poiotZos, probably referring to new hyperpyra but of old quality: 
P. Gautier, “Le typikon de la Théotokos Kécharitoméné,” REB 43 (1985), 68. This would contrast with (real) Mikhazlata (of 
Michael VI), in 1108: C, Morrisson, “Le Michadlaton et les noms de monnaies a la fin du XIE siécle,” TM 3 (1968), 373. 

86 Hendy, Studies, 365-68. 

87 See above, pp. 42, 45; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 21-22, 158-62. 

88 Grierson, DOC, IIL.1, p. 55; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 29-31 
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Hagiogedrgaton (16 vou. &poyeapyatov) 
An electrum trachy of John II representing John and St. George as the reverse design, mentioned 
in Greek documents of 1136. The issue involved is to be found below as Varieties ] and II (8a.1-8d.5). 
(See also trikephalon.)8° 


Damétraton (2 vou. Syuntpéctov) 

Possibly an electrum trachy of Manuel I representing Manuel and St. Demetrius on the reverse de- 
sign, mentioned in Georgian documents, but presumably reflecting current Greek usage. More proba- 
bly a debased trachy of Alexius I representing Alexius and St. Demetrius as the reverse design. (See also 
stauraton.)® 


Theotokion (x vou. Qeotbxtov) 
A. coin in which the Mother of God appears as the whole or part of the design. Used probably of 
an electrum trachy of Alexius I representing the Mother of God as the obverse design, mentioned in a 
Greek document of 1119(?). Also used probably of the gold hyperpyron of John II representing John IL 
and the Mother of God as the reverse design, mentioned in a Greek document of 1136, The issues in- 
volved are to be found below as 22.1-3 (Alexius: clectrum), and 1a.1-3b.5 (John: gold).°! 


Manouélaton (10 vO. pavovnActov) 

A coin of Manuel I, or of the metal content used in the reign of that emperor. Used rarely only by 
Greek sources, and then in a “vulgarizing” context, but quite frequently, under the transliteration manuel- 
latus, manolatus, manlat, or similar, and with reference to the electrum trachy, by the Latin sources of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (see also stauromanouélaton).S? 


Stauraton (16 VO. otLVPETOV) 

An clectrum trachy of John II representing John and St. George holding between them a patriar- 
chal cross as the reverse design, mentioned in a Latin document of 1143 and in others of much the same 
date under the transliteration stafratus/stauratus, but presumably reflecting current Greek usage. The issue 
involved is the same as that for the hagiagedgaton above.° 

The staurohagiodémétraton (t) vou. otopoayodnyntpatov) mentioned in a Greek document of 
1097 can only be a debased nomisma of Alexius I representing Alexius being handed a cross by St. 
Demetrius as the reverse design. The issue involved is to be found below as Thessalonica, Varieties I and 
TI (5a.1-5b.4).2# 

The stauromanoudlaton (13 vo. otovpopavovnAdtov) mentioned in a Latin document of 1157 
under the transliteration stavromanuellaius, but again presumably reflecting current Greek usage, seems 
likely to be an electrum trachy of Manuel I representing Manuel and the Virgin holding between them 
a patriarchal cross. The issue involved is to be found below as the Second Coinage (3a.1—3b).% 


Trikephalon (td vou. tprxéqachov) 
Accoin in which three “heads” or figures (kéqoa) appear in the design. Although in the eleventh 
century the description seems to have been applied to a gold histamenon representing Christ crowning 


89 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 32. 

90 Thid., 26, 125-26. But cf. C. Morrisson, in NC? 11 (1971), 358 (review of Hendy, op. cit.). The Georgian documents are 
those treated by R. B. Blake, “Some Byzantine Accounting Practices Illustrated from Georgian Sources,” Haraard Studies in Classical 
Philology 51 (1940), 30. 

91 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 26-27 

92 Ibid., 27, 49 note 30, 225-26; Robbert, “The Venetian Money Market,” 80-81. See also below, pp. 655, 662 

93 Hendy, Coinage anal Money, 27. See also below, pp. 252, 285. 

94 P Lemerle, A. Guillou, and N. Svoronos, Acies de Lavra, 1, Des origines @ 1204, Archives de l’Athos 5 (Paris, 1970), 277. 

95 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 27. 
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Eudocia Macrembolitissa and Michael VII as the reverse design, and Christ as the obverse design, thus 
counting the figures on the reverse side only, in the twelfth century it is applied to coins having a total of 
three figures (normally two on the reverse, one on the obverse) in the designs. During the twelfth century, 
and probably the thirteenth as well, it is rarely used of the gold hyperpyron or copper tetarteron, but 
quite frequently of the electrum trachy, possibly because of the 1:3 relationship existing between hyper- 
pyron and trachy, more probably because hyperpyra of the long reign of Manuel I had two figures only 
in their design, while four out of five of his trachea had three figures. Trimenus, appearing in Venetian 
documents of 1121 and 1136, and pertaining to the perperus, seems to have been the western equivalent. 


Chiaton (vd vop. q.6:t0v) 

The gold hyperpyron of Alexius I, on the obverse of which a figure of Christ with the normal ab- 
breviation IE XC occurs, lending itself to the description “with a chi” (chialon) as opposed to the clec- 
trum trachy of the same emperor, in which a figure of the Mother of God occurs, lending itself to the 
description theotokion mentioned in Greek documents of 1093 and 1094.97 


Mitiarésion (cb pdraphorov) 
Prior to the coinage reform of 1092, a silver coin worth one-twelfth of a standard nomisma. 
Subsequently used, with rapidly decreasing frequency, as a notional unit of the same value. The transi- 
tion from one usage to the other is best illustrated in the Palaia kai Nea Logariké.2® 


Keration (1 Kepéct.0v) 

Never a coin as such. Primarily a weight (!/24 standard nomisma), but used as a notional unit of 
value dependent upon the worth of a keration weight of a given metal or alloy. Subsequent to the coinage 
reform of 1092, the hyperpyron, as the standard coin, was notionally divided into 24 Keratia in this fash- 
ion, and from then on accounts, whether Greek or Latin, are normally kept in hyperpyra and heratia.29 


Fallis ( @6AAx) 

Prior to the coinage reform of 1092, a copper coin worth !/283 standard nomisma; subsequently 
used as a largely notional unit of the same value. Although metropolitan billon tetartera seem to have 
been tariffed at this same rate against the gold hyperpyron, the scale of their production remained small, 
particularly in relation to that of regional copper ones which were apparently tariffed at an identical rate 
against the electrum trachy, and it is therefore not at all clear that on the very occasional later use of the 
term follis in metropolitan-based documentary sources what was being referred to was the billon coin as 
opposed to ietartéton / iartéra for the copper one. Such a usage nevertheless remains a fair possibility.!> 


% Grierson, DOC, IIL.1, p. 62; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 31-34, 226. Trimenus: Morozzo della Rocca and Lombardo, 
Document, pp. 49, 72 

97 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 38. 

98 Thid., 26. 

99 Tbid., 26. 

100 Thid., 26. But sce above, p. 51, note 68. 
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Excursus ON THE PROBLEM OF CLIPPED TRACHEA, 
BULGARIAN AND Latin Imrrative TRACHEA, 
AND THE CHRonoLOoGy oF Maun Issues + 1204 


It is an established principle of numismatic scholarship that the latest coin(s) in a hoard give(s) a termi- 
nus post quem for its closure/secretion within reasonably close limits, with obvious sources of compli- 
cation arising on the one hand from just how closely the issues involved can be dated, and on the other 
from the recognizable but unpredictably occurring phenomenon of “outlier(s)”—the last-moment in- 
clusion of a coin, or a group of coins, whether old or new, before deposit. Nevertheless, the arrangement 
of a whole pattern of hoards in this way, that is, by progressive date of putative deposit, permits the 
scholar to analyze continuing developments in the composition of the circulating medium: one 
hoard—or even more—may, for whatever reason, buck the norm, but the general pattern remains. The 
methodology is well known: relative sophistication depends on a closely datable and reasonably contin- 
uous series of c 
ular annual issues are involved, as in the cases of the “New Style” Athenian and the Roman Republican. 
coinages, but it can also be validly and usefully employed in the case of materials that are less precise/less 
capable of precision. The result constitutes primary evidence, and as such is to be controverted, over- 
turned, or simply discarded, only when any secondary evidence, of whatever kind, is specific and/or par- 
ticularly strong. 








is and on an exte! 





sive pattern of hoards, and it therefore comes into its own where reg- 


Tewas therefore this method that I adopted in 1969 in attempting to determine the relative sequence 
and more precise dating of three particular and anomalous bodies of material—all billon trachea—that 
were clearly confusing the basic sequence of imperial issues: in other words, using the known to place 
the unknown. The basic materials utilized in this attempt involved hoards from modern Bulgaria, be- 
cause that country has yielded—and still does yield—an extraordinary number of hoards of the period, 
many of which have found their way into public muscums, whether central or local, where they are avail- 
able for inspection, but equivalent materials from surrounding countries were also utilized as a support 
and control as conveniently available.! 

What emerged from this exercise was perhaps initially surprising, but it was consistent, and it made 
good clarificatory sense of what had hitherto been confusing and even chaotic. For it became clear that 
cach of three bodies of particular material under question were appreciably later in date—whether by 
injection into circulation or by production—than they claimed to be by way of the imperial designs and 
names which they bore. The three bodies were as follows. 


(1) Clipped Trachea: a series of trachea mostly in the names of emperors John II to Alexius III, and 
certainly no later than in that of Alexius, of entirely normal appearance with the characteristic and no- 
table exception of their having been neatly clipped down to the order of something like half their orig- 
inal size, and with a clear regard to the integrity of the imperial portrait.2 


(2) Bulgarian Imitative Trachea: a series of trachea consisting of three types, with the same designs. 
as Manuel I’s fourth and last coinage (his var. C), Isaac II’s substantive type (his var. A), and Alexius II’s 
substantive type (his var. I)—denoted Types A, B, and G respectively—but of smaller module and more 
slovenly fabrication and rendition of design than the originals; with none of the complex but consistent 
detailing of the imperial costume and its jeweling, that clearly also functioned as an administrative iden- 
tification and control in the case of the originals; and with, so it has subsequently turned out, a much 
lower (effectively vestigial) silver content than the originals too. 





| Gf. the carping remarks of I. P Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards of Billon ‘Trachea from Greek Macedonia 
and Thrace,” Baikan Studies 14 (1973), 132 and note 2 

2 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 179-80. 

3 Thid., 218-19; idem, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy,” 20-21. 
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(3) Latin Imitative Trachea: three series of trachea, along with several types of half-tetartera, with 
the main series clearly being of some length and consisting of over twenty types. Again, their designs re- 
semble, to a greater or lesser degree, those of the twelfth-century emperors, and even bear their names, 
with Alexius, John, and particularly Manuel being popul: 
cation and rendition than their originals, and the earlier types tend to have some small but quite distinct 
difference in design which presumably served to distinguish them from their originals; and yet again their 
silver content is vestigial only, and quite unlike that of their originals. The later types of the main series 





; and again, they are of more slovenly fabri- 





resemble twelfth-century designs less closely, and in several instances represent quite novel iconographi- 
cal departures.* 

As already mentioned, it is when the hoard evidence is arranged in a chronological sequence that 
the anomalous position of the three bodies of material emerges, each in its own uniform and conclusive 
way, and it was this that led me to give them the identities represented in the list above, and the datings 
and brief explanations that follow below. 

Clipped Trachea, I proposed, were ordinary, and mainly appreciably earlier trachea that at some 
later point had been either called in, or processually withdrawn, from general circulation, and then 
clipped down and reinjected into circulation, all by the state. This later point certainly lay somewhere 
within the reign of Alexius III (1195-1203), which is when they begin to appear in hoards, and some of 
whose coins were subjected to this treatment. The reasoning behind the phenomenon, I proposed, lay in 
the depreciating silver content of the billon trachy, as also reflected in its generally decreasing value 
against the hyperpyron, leaving the bullion value of earlier issues at least perilously close to the face value 
of later ones: the state had therefore moved from a position where it had—predictably and futilely— 





insisted that old (that is, higher content and value) and new (that is, lower content and value) trachea 
should not in practice be differentiated in face value (1190), to one involving direct action and a reduc- 
tion in the bullion value of such earlier trachea as had remained in circulation by clipping (ca. 1200) 

Bulgarian Imitative Trachea, I proposed, were precisely that: for although the original material in- 
volves issues of the period ca. 1170-1203, the imitations do not appear in hoards deposited much before 
1195 and possibly even somewhat after that date, and they do appear regularly in hoards apparently de- 
posited between that date and 1204, and of course subsequently. The earliest systematic evidence for the 
appearance of the series comes from a large group of Bulgarian hoards, the greater proportion of which 
come from the region of the Thracian Plain, apparently deposited between ca. 1195 and 1203, and the 
next carliest from the region of the upper Struma Valley, certainly deposited after 1205 and apparently 
still during the first decade of the thirteenth century. It was very much at this stage that the region as a 
whole was being fought over by Bulgarians and Byzantines, generally to the disadvantage of the 
Byzantines. Onc thus has a politically and militarily confused situation, not to say something of a vac- 
uum, at the right time and place to provide at least the opportunity (if not, admittedly, the causation and 
means) for the emergence of such a phenomenon.® 

Latin Imitative Trachea, I again proposed, were just that: for it is clear that, whereas hoards buried 
prior to 1195 and even to 1203 (that is, containing coins up to and including those of Isaac IT and Alexius 





III respectively) do not contain coins of these series, those buried subsequent to 1205 (that is, containing 
coins of Theodore | and of other rulers of known post-conquest dates) consistently do contain them. 
Although the largest single element in the hoard evidence as a whole is Bulgarian (there are simply more 
hoards from that country), the remainder derives from virtually every other region of the former empire, 
with the total involving well over fifty hoards containing many thousands of coins, The arrangement is 
also confirmed by a series of overstrikes. The chronological basis of the case for a Latin attribution for 
the series—that its earliest types were issued after 1204, and indeed shortly before or shortly after 
1205—is therefore incontrovertible. 
+ Hendy, Coinage and Money, 191-201, 215-17; idem, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy,” 20-21. 


5 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 180-81 
® Tbid., 219-22. 
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The political basis for a Latin attribution for the series rests upon the fact that the Latins are known 
to have issued coinage, and that since, according to the historian Nicetas Choniates, it w: 
statuary and so on that had been melted down, it certainly involved at least a base metal coinage—in 
Byzantine terms either a billon trachy, a copper tetarteron, or both. Again, according to the Veneto- 
Byzantine Treaty of 1219, it possibly also contained precious-metal elements—gold hyperpyra and elec- 
trum trachea—and this seems confirmed by Pegolotti’s later mention of perperi Jatini. All in all, the Latin 
coinage of these sources seemed unlikely to have been one that had not survived into modern times 
—and yet, despite much speculation and long search, no convincing attributions to it had been made in 
1969, although, with an admitted degree of hindsight, an element of the imitative should at least have 
been expected, for both the treaty and Pegolotti imply such a presence.” 


truck from 








In any case, the reaction to these propositions proved to be a fascinating and salutory experience. 
Many scholars—indeed most—accepted the basic proposals, but there soon, and probably inevitably in 
the circumstances, emerged an ethnic note: Bulgarians, having ended up with a previously unsuspected 
carly and substantial coinage (as well as being aware of the strength of the local evidence) seem to have 
embraced them with enthusiasm, while Serbs and Greeks soon adopted a barely disguised sour attitude, 
on the grounds that “their” material had not been taken into full account. One scholar of the former na- 
tion solemnly proposed not only that both the Bulgarian and Latin attributions were erroneous, but also 
that the coinages involved more probably represented a twelfth- (i.e., not thirteenth-) century production 
based on local copper mines; while one of the latter nation proposed that the Bulgarian imitatives should 
I-gotten 
Bulgarian “gain.” It is to be noted, however, that it was only the original publication of 1969, with its 
ion of the Serb (1979/82) and Greek (1973, 





be reassigned to the earliest phase of the Latin imitatives; in other words, anything to avoid an il 





Bulgarian attribution, that forced the systematic pul 
1981) materials.* 

This kind of reaction was, with hindsight, probably inevitable, even understandable, but perhaps 
the most extreme and eccentric reaction came from scholars outside the Balkans: on the one hand, a 
traumatized refusal to accept the Latin attribution without being at all able to disprove it, coupled with 
a reassuring and pathetic assertion that—despite a long and unsuccessful search (largely on the part of 
the scholar involved)—the real Latin coinage had still to come to light; and on the other, the prompt as- 
sertion that both the clipped trachea and the Bulgarian imitatives formed—along with a whole body 
of half-tetartera—an “austerity” or “reduced value” coinage, i 
they resembled or imitated, coupled with the equally prompt transfer of the later Latin imitatives of 
Types D-Y to tsars Boril and Ivan II of Bulgaria.9 It has to be said that these two reactions should be 
distinguished: the first represents a probably atypical act toward the end of a long and distinguished 
numismatic career; the second represents a willful discarding of primary numismatic evidence in favor 
of secondary and a formulation of entirely bogus “historical” explanations. The former reaction should 
therefore be noted and lefi; and the latter—along with those previously noted—must necessarily be dis- 
cussed further, for the whole problem is one of significance but also of very considerable complexity, with 
the various strands within it being interconnectedly linked. The sequence of discussions will be (1) 
Clipped Trachea, (2) Bulgarian Imitative Trachea, (3) Latin Imitative Trachea, and (4) the basic numis- 
matic chronology of the years +1204. 





sued at the same time as the types that 





7 Thid., 201-10. 

8] Tordanoy, “Bulgarsko imitativno monetosechene ot nachaloto na XIII vek,” Vékove 2 (1978), 29-37; D. Gaj-Popovit, “Les 
trésors de monnaies concaves byzantines en cuivre de la collection du Musée National de Beograd,” in Actes du 9°" Congrés 
International de Numismatique, Berney seplemire 1979, 1, Numismatique du Moyen Age et des Temps Modernes, IAPN, Publication 6 (Louvain-la- 
Neuve/Luxemburg, 1982), 865-66; Touratsoglon, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” 141; M. Karamessini-Oikonomides, 
“Contribution a ’étude de la circulation des monnaies byzantines en Gréce au XIIIE sidcle,” in Actes du XV€ Congres International 
Etudes Byzantines, Athines, 1976, IL, Art et archéologie (Athens, 1981), 124. 

9". Bertelé, “Moneta veneziana € moneta bizantina (secoli XII-XV),” in A, Pertusi, ed., Vnezia e il Levanie fino al secolo XV, 
1, Storia—Diritfo— Economia, | Florence, 1973), 93-104; D. M. Metcalf, “The Peter and Paul Hoard: Bulgarian and Latin Imitative 
Trachea in the Time of Ivan Asen II,” NG! 13 (1973), 144-72 
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(1) Clipped Trachea 

This part of the wider problem is in fact appropriately discussed first, as although it shares a chrono- 
logical discrepancy with the other parts, it is nevertheless entirely separate numismatically and histori- 
cally. The particular problem first surfaced in 1958 with the publication of a small hoard consisting en- 
tirely of these coins, and it was compounded in 1964 with that of a very much larger one of them. Both 
hoards were seen/acquired in Istanbul, and it is very probable that they had come from its vicinity, 
ible—despite the discrepant dates of their first sightings, 1933 and 1946 respec- 
tively—that they represent parts of a single hoard. Recognition of the phenomenon was accompanied 
by speculation as to its nature and causation, but by 1965/67 it was at least recognized that it represented 
some form of clipping.! There the matter more or less rested until 1969 with the publication of my 





indeed it is not impos 





book. For I had meanwhile noticed that, while the actual coins involved ranged generally over the period 
of John II to Alexius III (ic., 1118-1203), as in the two Istanbul hoards, yet they never appeared in sub- 
stantial hoards deposited before the latter reign (1195-1203), although they did appear in a number of 
such hoards apparently deposited during that reign itself or at least before 1204, the observation being 
based on the contents of nearly twenty Bulgarian hoards. Moreover, although the two Istanbul hoards 
consisted entirely of such coins, the Bulgarian ones contained very restrained proportions, with similar 
contents being reported from elsewhere in the Balkans. 

The conclusion therefore seemed (and indeed still seems) clear: the operation was performed dur- 
ing the reign of Alexius III and by the central governmental bureaus, as earlier coins in circulation were 
temporarily withdrawn from circulation —as indicated above, either by calling in or through normal (that 





is, presumably fiscal) processes—and then subsequently redistributed in their new format to the regions. 
The reasonings behind the operation also seemed (and again still seems) clear: it had been proven that 
the value of the billon trachy was declining throughout the period involved: from 1/: hyperpyron in 
1136, to !/120 in 1190, and to !/is4 in 1199. I had postulated, on the basis of both the documentary 
sources and the behavioral pattern of the hoard material, that this fall resulted from a declining silver 
content. And so it proved: from a very thorough analysis of the silver content of a large number (61) of 
contemporary trachea conducted during the publication process of my book and published separately 
from it in 1970, it emerged that their normative silver content had fallen from ca. 6-7% in 1136, to 
ca. 2.5-3.0% in 1190, and to ca. 
concert.!! 





3% in 1199—value and silver content thus falling more or less in 


Now, the billon trachy was to a considerable extent a fiduciary coin, its face value being appropri- 
ately enhanced in relation to its bullion value. In 1136, with a face value of !/4s hyperpyron, the current 
coin will have been in fact worth about !/120 hyp. only; and in 1190, with a face value of 1/120 hyp. it will 
have been worth about !/i75 hyp. only. As the general face value of the denomination sank inexorably as 
a reflection of further debasement, reaching '/1s hyp. in 1199, so the situation would have approached 
—perhaps even passed—the point where the general face value of the denomination approached or 
passed the bullion value of such older pieces as remained in circulation.!2 At an early stage of the pro- 
cess (ca. 1160), the state had apparently simply and s 
culation as they passed through its hands; in 1190 it still merely forbade any distinction between new 
(baser) and old (purer) coins (nulla differentia existente inter nova et vetera stamina), thereby hoping to maintain 
the general face value; by some stage of the reign of Alexius III it had proceeded to take direct action in 
the form of clipping, so as to reduce the bullion value of such earlier coins as they passed through its 
hands—noticeably including a proportion of the earlier and/or larger coins of Alexius himself.!3 


stematically withdrawn such earlier coins from cir- 





10 A. R. Bellinger, “Three Hoards of Byzantine Bronze Coins,” GRBS | (1958), 169-71; idem, “Three More Hoards of 
Byzantine Copper Coins,” ANSMN 11 (1964), 207-26. D. M. Metcalf, Classification of Byzantine Stamena in the Light of a Hoard Found 
in Southern Serbia, Situla 9 (Ljubljana, 1967), 127-30. 

11 See above, p. 42 and note 46, pp. 44-45 and notes 55, 56. 

12 Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfih-Century Byzantine Trachy,” 18 

3 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 158-61 (withdrawal); 21-22 (forbidding of distinction). For the date of withdrawal—the bound- 
ary between the Second and Third Coinages—see below, pp. 285-87 and Table 11. 
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The large Istanbul (A) Hoard, which consisted entirely of these clipped trachea, probably gives an 
accurate enough picture of the coinage generally available in + 1200:'4 


John I 
Second Coinage 7 specimens 
Manuel I 
First Coinage 3 specimens 
Third Coinage 68 specimens 
Fourth Coinage 95 specimens 


Andronicus I 
8 specimens 


Isaac TI 
713 specimens 
Alexius II 
194 specimens 
Total: 


1088 specimens 


Tt should, however, be noted that the representation of Alexius III in particular is quite probably 
skewed in two ways: the clipping authorities clearly and heavily concentrated on the earlier and/or heav- 
ier coins of that emperor’s reign, that is, Vars. A(i) and (ii), leaving Vars. B-D only lightly represented. 
This will of itself have had the effect of pulling down Alexius’ overall representation substantially, and 
this in turn will mean that the heavy preponderance of Isaac II over Alexius (713 to 194), giving the pos- 
sible impression that the hoard is to be dated relatively early on in the latter’s reign, may be illusory and 
instead simply the product of the intention behind the clipping. Something similar may even have oper- 
ated in a less accentuated fashion in the case of Isaac, where the early Vars. C(a) and Dia) are said to be 
over-represented.!9 

Tt should also be remembered that behind this operation there must have existed instructions from 
higher up, and people lower down to implement those instructions as best they could. It seems unlikely 
that too much attention could have been paid to the examination of small variations in the design of in- 
dividual coins as they passed through state hands, and much more likely that a general inspection of a 
heap or spread of coins would have resulted in the culling out and clipping of most or all early coins, and 
in that of the most obviously large and heavy late ones. As one who once frequently performed much the 
same kind of office, classifying heaps of unidentified trachea poured raw from sacks first into classes by 
reign, then by coinages, and then by individual varieties, [am myself only too well aware of the prob- 
lems involved. That process, even when effected by someone familiar with the series, takes days—far too 
long for a working administration with millions of coins coming in and going out to attend to. 

Other than that, the customarily clear sign of an earlier round of culling (but in this instance not 
clipping) is to be seen in the residual presence only of all of John II’s coinages and of the first two of 
Manuel I’s: these, of better alloy than the later two of Manuel’s, were speedily extracted from circulation 
—probably again by state action, possibly helped along by an element of “private enterprise”—and are 
already largely absent from hoards apparently deposited quite early on in Isaac’s reign (ie., + 1190). 
Quite possibly Manuel’s own administration was responsible. That operation would of course have been 
much easier: then all earlier coins coming under state purview could have been (and probably were) sim- 
ply melted down, the silver extracted, and the whole then reissued at the newer and lower level of silver 
content. !© 


14 See above, p. 62 and note 10. See also Hendy, Coinage and Money, 347-48. 
15 Tbid., 180; cf. Metcalf, “The Istanbul Hoard of 1946,” 331 
16 See above, p. 62 and note 13. 
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As to the precise date and duration of the later operation, no certainty is to be had. It has been 
claimed that it took place during the last months of Alexius’ reign (i.c., presumably 1202/3), on the 
grounds that the phenomenon was never more than a marginal one in its effects on the regional circu- 
lating medium and would have had a greater impact had it been of longer duration, and that the ter- 
minal point was the capture of the City in 1204 which interrupted the whole operation. But all this is 
predicated on the assumption that the operation, in order to have been short, must have been very short 
indeed, with the mechanism involved being envisaged as something in the way of a massive “calling in.”!7 

‘This is not at all what I originally had in mind, nor do I now think it at all probable. It seems much 
more likely that a more gradual process, perhaps extending over several years, was involved, with coins 
being culled and clipped as they were brought in by way of normal processes—in other words, through 
taxation, much like the cleventh-century folles previously mentioned. Coins of much carlicr empcrors 
would have been that much easier to cull, as being uniformly of larger size as well as of higher silver con- 
tent, with those of Isaac and Alexius being much more mixed in size and so on. And perhaps in any case, 
while originally concerning the coins of much earlier emperors only, the continuing downward slide in 
the value of the trachy subsequently made it appropriate to proceed on to the larger coins of Isaac and 
Alexius as well. All in all, I would date the operation to the several years around 1200, certainly with the 
possibility of its having been terminated by the events of 1203/4. And I emphatically do not sce it as in- 


dicative of a headlong monetary crisis: the billon trachy is scarcely the stuffof which such crises are made. 18 





But this is mere quibbling when compared with the extraordinary terms of an alternative scenario 
that has been suggested. This is in essence that such clipped coins were fabricated along with the un- 
clipped coins 
higher silver content than they; that they were then immediately clipped down so as to form some kind 
of “austerity” or “reduced value” coinage; and that they were subsequently put into circulation at least 
principally during imperial campaigns in central Bulgaria in return for the forced or semi-forced pur- 
chase of provisions and supplies from the local population. In other words, the crux of the case is that 
such coins were clipped as an integral part of the process of their original production, extending over 





hat they resemble in every other respect, but at least in some cases with a substantially 


the period from John II to Alexius III, and that they were used for particular and identifiable purposes. 
We are solemnly assured that this case provides an explanation that is less strained than the one that pre- 
ceded it, and that the production process of the coins involved represents no more than a curious aspect 
of Byzantine mint practice.!9 

It has to be said at once that the whole case for “austerity” coinages such as the one above, and the 
one which will shortly follow on below—and notwithstanding all appeals to the traditions of shared, dis- 
interested inquiry which are sacred to the humanities—represents the sheerest fantasy: resting as it does 
on no particular evidence, whether historical or numismatic, and in order to exist necessarily discarding 
the clear burden of massive primary numismatic evidence for entirely secondary considerations.2 

The supposed case rests upon a distinction between the composition of the Istanbul (A) Hoard (and 
that of what may be another much smaller hoard with the same provenance), and that of hoards from. 
the regions, particularly Bulgaria. For—as, for example, seen above—metropolitan hoards contain an 
overwhelming predominance of coins of Isaac and Alexius, whereas approximately contemporary Bul- 
garian hoards, where clipped coins as a whole represent very restrained quantities indeed of the overall 
total of coins, contain high proportions (often about half) of clipped to unclipped coins for Manuel and 
Andronicus, but low proportions (sometimes dropping to nil) for Isaac and Alexius. This would seem to 


17 Grierson, “Byzantine ‘Neatly-Clipped’ Trachea.” 

18 Folles: see above, pp. 25-26. Crisis: D. M. Metcalf, “Neatly-Clipped ‘Trachea and the Question of Byzantine Monetary 
Expedicnts in the Late Twelfth Century,” NCire 81 (1973), 370 (with the notion quite wrongly attributed to myself). 

19 Metcalf, “Neatly-Clipped Trachea,” and the articles listed above, pp. 42-43, note 47. The assurance that the “austerity” the- 
sis is less strained occurs in “Neaily-Clipped Trachea,” p. 370; and the description of the supposed production process as a “curi- 
ous aspect of Byzantine mint-practice” occurs in Gordus and Metcalf, “Neutron Activation Analyses,” p. 55. 

20 Inquiry: D. M. Metcalf, “The Value of the Amorgos and Thira Hoards as a Test Case for the Interpretation of Sub- 
Byzantine Trachea in the Years around 1204,” Nomismatika Chronika 8 (1989), 49-59 (English), 60-67 (Greek). 
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suggest that coins of Manuel and Andronicus were clipped before those of Isaac and Alexius—which is 
regarded as being so improbable in terms of the explanation involving the slipping value of the billon 
trachy that the new explanation involving contemporaneous mainstream and “austerity” coinages is 
evolved. The case is bolstered by a set of analyses of clipped coins purporting to show that they possessed 
higher silver contents than their unclipped equivalents, and by various suggestions as to possible prece- 
dents and parallels in former Byzantine coinages, and as to possible mechanisms through which the 
clipped coins were distributed—effectively forced purchases on military campaigns.2! 

‘The basic problem with all this, of course, is that there is no problem to be solved by the evolution of 
a new explanation in the first place. For there is no difficulty at all in supposing that the whole process of 
a later clipping commenced with coins of John, Manuel, and Andronicus, all of which possessed an apprecia- 
bly higher silver content than contemporary coins, and then proceeded on to the better coins of Isaac and 
Alexius—and, as pointed out above, the earlier coins would in any case simply be easier to cull out efficiently. 

‘The set of analyses purporting to show that clipped coins regularly possessed higher silver contents 
than their unclipped contemporaries has also been shown to be severely faulty: it relied on the process 
known as “neutron activation,” where accuracy in such matters is known to be at risk through its ten- 
dency to measure the surface-enriched layers only of billon coins, despite virtually all attempts to eradi- 
cate or circumvent the feature. A further set of analyses of both clipped and unclipped coins, and relying 
on the atomic absorption spectrophotometry analysis of solutions of the dissolved clippings of the coins, 
demonstrated to the contrary that clipped and unclipped coins were indistinguishable with regard to 
their silver contents, and that both conformed entirely to extensive previous analyses also involving wet 
chemical/destructive methods. Since then, four more clipped coins, two each of Isaac IT and Alexius III, 
have been subjected to the same spectrophotometry and have given the following results: Isaac II 
(3d.21)—3.21%, (3£22)—3.36%; Alexius III (3a.6)—4.98%, (3c.29)—2.97%. All except Alexius 3a.6 lie 
within the normal ranges.”? 

We in fact know virtually nothing as to how Byzantine armies operated in the field with regard to 
provisions and supplies at this period. Certainly an imperial baggage train carried huge quantities of 
such materials, but it is of course not impossible—indeced it is even probable—that forced purchase was 
resorted to on occasion. One problem here is that when Isaac at least sent out moneys to his armies 
(1185) or when he campaigned himself accompanied by moneys (1195), they are recorded as having con- 
sisted of gold or of gold and silver (i.c., electrum). Another is that the focus of imperial campaigns in the 
Balkans varied quite considerably: Manuel actually campaigned little in Bulgaria, and more in Serbia or 
over the river in Hungary; Isaac admittedly campaigned extensively in Bulgaria; but Alexius campaigned 
rather in the southern regions, that is, in the Rhodope. And if these coins were at least principally uti- 
lized for forced purchase on campaign, how is it that the one or two hoards known to consist entirely of 
them come from the metropolis or its region?25 

But looming over the whole of this alternative case are two major and utterly damning features. The 
first is the sheer implausibility of the suggested production process for the clipped series. That the state 
should go to the trouble of preparing two separate sets of similar coins, one with a higher silver content 
than the other, and then to clip down the more valuable so as to reduce its value to below that of the less 
valuable and thereby end up with an “austerity” coinage, simply beggars belief: it represents the mone- 
tary policy and practice of the madhouse rather than that of (for all its faults) an old and experienced 
administration.2* 

The second is the most damning of all. For we are seriously asked to believe that a series of coins, 
produced at least reasonably continuously between before 1143 and about 1203, nevertheless utterly 

2 Metcalf, “Neutron Activation Analyses,” defended against Grierson, “Byzantine ‘Neatly-Clipped” Trachea,” in “The 
Istanbul Hoard of 1946” and “Silver and Tin”—a debate from which (Grierson apart) any sense of reality is entirely absent. 

22 Sce the report by Farrell ct al., above, p. 49, note 64. 

23 Moneys: Hendy, Studies, 229; cf. Manuel I in 1176, ibid., p. 314, and John IT in 1137 and 1142, ibid., p. 314, note 279. 


24 "This is clearly a case of historical common sense vs. mad science. Perhaps some kind of numismatic Quantum Effect 
should be introduced to resolve the apparent contradiction, 
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failed to appear in any of the major hoards, amounting to many thousands of pieces, deposited before 
1195 at the very earliest, and thus that there exi gap of a half century at the very least, between the 
beginning of production and the beginning of deposition. And this at a time of considerable military/ 
political disturbance, and heavy hoarding interment.25 

To take a particular case. We happen to know from the Historia de Expeditione Friderici Imperatoris that 
the German bishop of Passau and his troops, participants in the Third Crusade, raided the fortress of 
Bacon in late 1189/early 1190. Thi 
due west of Philippopolis/Plovdiv. We happen to have a large hoard from Batkoun, consisting of 2,120 
billon trachea, of which a sample 711 pieces were also submitted to (my) closer examination in 1964/65, 
with both hoard and sample running from Manuel’s Third Coinage up to and including Isaac 








clearly Batkoun, in the foothills of the Rhodope and some 45 km 





sub- 
stantive coinage. It would be absurdly overskeptical not to see a direct connection between the raid and 
the deposition of the hoard. And yet there was not a single clipped coin present either in the hoard as a 
whole or in the sample from it.26 

Now, it can obviously be argued in the particular case that the original owner of the hoard had ex- 
amined its contents and had managed to cull out any clipped/inferior pieces either before or even dur- 
ing the raid. But these circumstances of surprise and/or confusion (“the fog of war”) were repeated all 
over the Thracian Plain in 1189/90, and were clearly responsible for the deposition of a whole pattern 
of hoards (including the important gold one from Gornoslay, nearby). And yet not one clipped trachy got 
itself trapped in any of them? This does not lie within the bounds of reasonable possibility: if there were 
no such clipped coins present, then it was because they had not yet been produced so as to allow them 
to be present. The argument that such coins had rather become “fossilized,” and therefore remained un- 
spent in the chests of the large feudal landowners who were supposedly characteristic of the late twelfth 
century, to reappear only much later on, is simply lightweight. Great landowners were certainly present 
in the area at the time, but whether they were really that characteristic remains unclear, and whether in 
any case it would have been they who were palmed off with “austerity” coins in payment for their crops 
or whatever remains even more so, as does whether they would have even bothered to keep them by in 
reserve. Certainly one cannot imagine the abbot of the Bachkovo monastery, for example, putting up 
with such treatment without a good deal of fuss and influential troublemaking, and his monastery 
hoarded in gold.” In other words, the supposed case simply will not do. 


(2) Bulgarian Imitative Trachea 

The question of the Bulgarian imitative series is a good deal more complex than the preceding one, 
not the least because its chronology is formally interlocked with those of other series, including that of 
the mainstream imperial one, and those of the several succeeding ones, including that of the Latin em- 





pire, It is also the question that has provoked most numismatic/ethnic misgivings among scholars from 


elsewhere in the Balkans and among their various outside supporters. 

The coins involved, as previously mentioned, consist of three types (A-C) and are imitative of 
Manuel’s fourth and last coinage, which almost certainly continued on into the reign of Alexius II and 
perhaps as late as 1183, and of Isaac’s and Alexius’ substantive types, respectively. ‘Their inferior mod- 
ule, fabric, and design—to which there can now be added their vestigial silver content—nevertheless long 
made them prime candidates for official production perhaps, but by regional mint(s).28 


25 Hendy, Cainage and Money, 179-80. 

26 “Anshert,” Historia de Expeditione Friderci Imperators, ed. A. Chroust, MGH, SoriptRerGerm, n.s. 5 (Berlin, 1928), p. 56: adven- 
tum ad Philippopolim Patauiensis episcopi malitare agmen apud Bacon cum agminibus Grecorum congrediens et plurimis eorum occisisvictorioseregre- 
diens . .. . Hendy, Coinage and Money, 328. 

27 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 202, table XI. Of the thirteen hoards represented in this chronological class (> 1195), only two 
(Draganovo and Turnovo) were found in areas certainly outside the combat area; ef. the map of hoard locations at the back of 
the volume. The eleven remaining hoards total well over 5,000 coins. “Fossilization”: Metcalf, “Neatly-Clipped Trachea,” 371 
Gornoslav: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 343-44: idem, “The Gornoslav Hoard.” 

28 Regional mints: e.g, D, M. Metcalf, “Byzantine Scyphate Bronze Coinage in Greece,” ABSA 56 (1961), 42-63, echoing 
among others Bellinger, “Three Hoards” and “Three More Hoards” (see above, p. 62, note 10). These are good—and quite 
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In the end, however, it again proved to be in the chronological arrangement of hoard evidence that 
their most crucial characteristic became apparent. For it is quite clear that, although the original mate- 
rial involves issues of the period ca. 1170-1203, the imitative material does not appear in hoards de- 
posited much before 1195—for example, in a group of eleven Bulgarian Hoards—but does pretty con- 
sistently appear in hoards deposited between 1195 and 1203, and itis therefore to that date bracket that 
the commencement of the series should be dated. The earliest systematic evidence for the appearance 
of the series derives from a large group of ten Bulgarian hoards, the greater proportion of which comes 
from the region of the Thracian Plain, apparently deposited between 1195 and 1203, and the next ear- 
liest derives from a further group of seven Bulgarian hoards from the region of the upper Struma Valley, 
certainly deposited after 1205 but apparently still within the first decade of the thirteenth century.29 

What is apparently the earliest deposited of all the hoards containing the series is that from Enina, 
in the central northern part of the Thracian Plain, which contained 62 specimens of Manuel's Third 
Coinage, 91 of his Fourth Coinage, 24 of Andronicus’ substantive type, 19 of Isaac’s substantive 
type—and a single specimen of Type A of the imitative series (that imitating Manuel's Fourth Goinage). 
The general pattern of its contents would thus suggest that the hoard was deposited fairly early on in 
Isaac’s reign, say not much later than 1190, but the imitative piece could well represent an “outlie! 








an 
undoubtedly carly piece of the imitative series, but appreciably later than the remainder of the hoard, 
and thrown in immediately before its later deposition.5° 

Nevertheless, the late date at which the imitative series as a whole was issued, but equally a possibly 
pre-1195 date for the particular type involved (Type A), is suggested by the consideration of a specimen 
of the type now in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection (1a.40). The coin has been flattened and clipped, but 
in its otherwise generally inferior appearance seems a perfectly authentic specimen of its kind. The 
largely retrograde reverse inscription to the right reads: UASFNAWT. Now, the latest date at which an 
original coin of Manuel could have been struck is 1183 (on the assumption of continuance into the reign 
of Alexius ID): but the inscription on the imitation is one that cannot antedate the accession of the first 
Angelan emperor, that of Isaac in 1185. The particular chronological discrepancy is perhaps not that 
large, but it is nevertheless clear and vital, and above all it confirms the general evidence of the hoards: 
that the imitative series is, even in its initial stages, appreciably later than the original one, a formal fact 
that has been conveniently ignored by those who would have original and imitative se: 








ies as contempo- 
raries. It is true that an initial date for the imitative series actually within the reign of Isaac himself is not 
proven by the inscription on the Dumbarton Oaks specimen, for of course his brother and his successor 
Alexius III was also by birth an Angelus, but he nevertheless did call himself Comnenus—a somewhat 
dubious claim, known from both written and numismatic sources. But then a reference to Alexius would 
also push the initial date even later.*! 

Now, it is in strict logic impossible to prove from all this a Bulgarian origin for the imitative series. 
The case is nevertheless a very strong one: the series first appears between ca. 1195 and 1203, and the 
earliest systematic evidence for its appearance is from Bulgarian hoards, largely from the region of the 
‘Thracian Plain and the upper Struma Valley. As previously mentioned, the area involved was at the time 
very much a political and military vacuum which might have permitted or even encouraged the emer- 
gence of such a series. Alternatively, and perhaps more plausibly, one might see the phenomenon in the 
context of the extension of Bulgarian control over the Thracian Plain beyond Adrianople, with the new 
regime initially attempting to continue the former fiscal regime and its coinage. 
‘worthy—examples of the confusion in which the coinage lay before 1969, and toward a reversion to which much recent work has. 
unfortunately tended. Silver content: Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfih-Century Byzantine Trachy.” 21. 

29 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 220, table XV (> 1204); 211, table XII; to the latter add Tishanovo: 1. Prokopov, “Monetno 
sukrovishte ot ¢. Tishanovo, Kiustendilski okrug,” Nuwnizmatita 15 (1981), 27-33. See also below, pp. 70-71 and Table 4, 74-75 
and Table 5. 

30 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 220, table XV; 341-42. 

31 The importance of this coin was noted in Hendy, Coinage and Money, 222, but ignored by Metcalf until 1979; idem, Coinage 


in Soubh-eastern Europe, 11, note 39. Even in 1989 that author was still attempting to play its importance down: idem, “The 
Amorgos and Thira Hoards,” 52. 
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It also has to be said that—despite all the controversy that this attribution has raised—there has 
been absolutely no numismatic evidence that has since come to light to throw into doubt, let alone in- 
validate, the basic chronological point involved: the late date of the series. In other words, there is still no 
hoard, even less a pattern of hoards, in which large numbers of ordinary metropolitan products of 
Manuel and Isaac occur alongside of Types A and B, and which hoard(s) has/have a proven or proba- 
ble date of deposition prior to 1195. With the doubtful exception of the Enina Hoard, such hoards sim- 
ply do not contain the imitative series at all. And this is as true of Serbian hoards and Greek hoards as 
it is truc of Bulgarian ones. 

For example, a group of 16 Serbian hoards published in 1979/82 included three apparently of the 
period up to 1195 (Azanja, Podarevac I, and Zlata: Priginovié does not count, as too early]: none con- 
tained imitatives. But directly one moves beyond, to the period 1195-1203 and shortly after, imitatives 
begin to appear—for example, Pizarevac II (just +1204)—and most of the even later hoards contain 
numbers of them. But even here, there are exceptions: Grabovac (just — 1204), Kovin (just + 1204), 
Kraljevo-Raika (+ 1205, but still first decade?), and Petrovac on Mlava (just + 1204), apparently con- 
tained no imitatives.52 

Again, for example, a group of 14 Greek Macedonian and Thracian hoards published in 1973 in- 
cluded two apparently of the period up to 1195 (Gerakini, Thessaloniki), neither of which contained 
imitatives. But again, directly one moves beyond, to 1195-1203 and shortly after, imitatives begin to ap- 
pear—for example, Episkopi, and Drama, Kolchikon, “Macedonia (Thessaloniki Museum),” and “Central 
Macedonia,” with the last four being all just +1204. Again, however, there are exceptions: neither 
Gerakario nor Neon Rhyssion (both 1195~1203) apparently contained imitatives.8 

And yet again, for example, a group of 11 Greek hoards with a somewhat wider geographical 
spread, including three from the islands of Thera, Amorgos, and Paros, demonstrate the same chrono- 
logical features.# 

One could go on, to include single hoards from Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece, but to do so would 
simply involve the continuing confirmation of an already established pattern. And one might have 
hoped, indeed even have supposed, that the ubiquitous prevalence of such an extraordinary standard 
pattern would have been accepted for what it clearly was and still is: a definitive late dating for at least 
the initial phases of this imitative series, that is, onc certainly lying between 1195 and 1203, but still also 
y sometime afier ca. 1190. 





with the possibility of a slightly earlier dating for its actual commencement— 

But this—perhaps naive—hope or supposition was, as noted above, not allowed to continue undis- 
turbed for long. For in 1973 it was proposed that Bulgarian imitative Types A, B, and C were in fact 
rather contemporary with the coins of Manuel, Isaac, and Alexius, which they purport in close measure 
to copy, and that they formed another “austerity” or “reduced value” coinage, put into circulation at least 
principally during imperial campaigns in Bulgaria. The attribution of the scrics to those three emperors 
has since (¢.g,, 1989) been maintained, although the indirect “Bulgarian connection” has now been aban- 
doned. In 1975, to the contrary, and while the late date of the series was recognized, it was proposed to 
transfer it to the head of the Latin imitative series, thus—as necessarily + 1204—pushing it even later 





Neither of these propositions can possibly be upheld. With regard to the former, one can only ac- 
cept that we have been here before, and resign oneself to repeating the observation already made with 
regard to clipped trachea: that the case simply will not do; that it necessarily involves the discarding of a 


32 Gaj-Popovié, “Trésors de monnaies concaves,” 867~72. 

38 Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” 141-57. 

34 K aramessini-Oikonomides, “Contribution,” 123-26. 

35D, M. Metcalf, “Byzantinobulgarica: The Second Bulgarian Empire and the Problem of ‘Bulgarian Imitative’ Trachea 
before and afier 1204,” NCirc 81 (1973), 418-21; idem, “The Amorgos and Thira Hoards,” 50-51 (“we therefore have to believe 
that they are not Bulgarian”). I. P. Touratsoglou, “The Edessa/1968 Hoard of Billon Trachea,” AvchDelt 28 (1973), 67-69, and 
idem, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” |41. By 1976, according to the latter author, they had become officially labeled pistes 
apominiseis (protes latinikes kopes): idem, and K. Loverdou-Tsigarida, “Rhomaikoi kai byzantinoi nomismatikoi ‘thesauroi’ apo to 
borheioelladiko choro stén ephoreia byzantindn archaiotéton Thessalonikes,” ArchDelt 31 (1976), 38, 42. 
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mass of primary numismatic evidence for entirely secondary considerations; and that it rests on no his- 
torical evidence worth any credence whatsoever. Even the point made with regard to the Batkoun Hoard 
remains valid: it does not lie within the bounds of reasonable possibility that no Bulgarian imitative tra- 
chy strayed into a hoard deposited before 1190/95. If no such coin so strayed, it is because such coins 
‘were not yet present to so stray. The point is incontrovertible. 

With regard to the latter proposition, one has to accept that while superficially it possesses a greater 
degree of plausibility, nevertheless superficiality is indeed its hallmark. For, with a typically numismatic 
inability to see the forest for the trees, it fails to recognize—or if it does not, then it fails to gauge—the 
inevitable consequence of such a transfer: which is that if all hoards otherwise datable to the years 
1195-1203 and containing imitatives now have to be pushed later to a + 1204 dating, then a whole 
chronological class of hoard automatically disappears, and one has to conclude that virtually no hoards 
were deposited between 1195 and 1203—which, in view of the continuing military and political distur- 
bances of those years, is frankly absurd. This may—just—be alll very well in the rather thin and sporadic 
cases of Serbia and Greece, but it will not do at all in that of Bulgaria, where the massive and smooth 
(and historically plausible) sequence of hoard deposition— ~ 1195, 1195-1203, + 1204/5—would be 
most decisively and implausibly interrupted for a whole decade. In other words, the strains caused by 
cobbling such a transfer into the surrounding material would cause the fabric to begin to come apart clsc- 
where: a sure sign of the falseness of the move itself. (As will emerge below, there is in any case simply 
no room for the series where it is suggested that it be put.) One indeed suspects the whole exercise of 
being a curious case of rather the Latin miter than the Bulgar cloak.%° 

‘The point at issue in all this—that the imitative series of trachea makes up substantial proportions 
in hoards and site finds from outside Bulgaria—is only partially correct. For it is quite clear that the phe- 
nomenon is basically a Balkan and not an Anatolian or a metropolitan one. For cxample, the scrics 
accounted for 7 specimens only in a hoard of 43 trachea of Manuel, Isaac, and Alexius from the Aphro- 
disias (Aydin) excavations; it accounted for 53 specimens only in a random sample of 398 specimens from 
a hoard of 2,117 trachea of Manuel, Isaac, and Alexius, and ending with 3 specimens of the First 
Coinage of Theodore I, from Bayindir (Izmir); it seems to have achieved a very restrained representa- 
tion only in a hoard of over 400 trachea and composed largely of the early coinages of Theodore I, from 
Bursa; and it (not unsurprisingly, given its true date) totally failed to appear in a hoard of 812 trachea of 
emperors John II to Isaac, and ending with 11 early specimens of Alexius, from Arhavi (Arvin). Nor does 
the series appear in large proportions from such excavated sites as Aphrodisias, Sardis, and Pergamum.237 
It does not seem to have made up a large proportion of the hoard of 469 trachea known as the “Istanbul 
B” hoard, consisting largely of coins of Latin and Nicaean origin (+ 1208), and in any case it does not 
appear in any quantity from metropolitan excavations—two out of 24 trachea of the period Manuel 
to Alexius from Kalenderhane, and none out of 15 trachea of the same period from Saraghane— 
and this despite the fact that both sites, but particularly the former, produced substantial numbers of 
trachea of the Latin imitative series with which this one has, as previously mentioned, been associated: 
here, if anywhere, in support of that association, they ought to have occurred in numbers, and they 
did not.38 

The time has therefore now come for the various critics to bite the bullet: for the Bulgarian imitative 
series is, despite all their efforts to prove the contrary, indeed late and indeed Bulgarian. Let us then proceed. 


36 If the series is transferred to the Latins, then the whole pattern of hoards Kartal-Tvurditsa ( 1204) in Hendy, Coinage 
and Money, 220, table XY, also goes, and virtually nothing is left (except, that is, the Plovdiv Region Hoard, ibid., p. 379). See also 
below, p. 90. 

3 Htendy “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” 63 (Aphrodisias II), 63-64 (Arhavi), 64-65 (Bayindir). Aphrodisias: this author's 
index file of coins from the excavations and stray finds from the area. Sardis: Bates, Byzantine Coins, 139-40. Pergamum: C. 
Morrisson and V, Ivanisevié, “Trouvaille de monnaies de cuivre byzantines des XIIS-XIIIF siécles provenant de Macédoine,” 
Bulletin des Musées et Monuments Lyonnais (1992), no. 2, 34, note 9 (11% of post-1203 coin finds). 

38 Bellinger, “Three More Hoards,” 213-22; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 348-49 (Istanbul B); idem, “The Coins,” in Harrison, 
ed., Excavations at Saraghane, 359-62. Kalenderhane: this author's index file of coins from the excavations. 
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By discarding an obsession with solely ethno-geographical factors, instead including both geo- 
graphical and chronological ones, and taking the Bulgarian figures on the one hand and the Greek ones 
on the other (that is, leaving the Serbian figures to one side for the moment), the following table, repre- 
senting statistics relating to the sequential development of the proportions of the three major imitative 
types A-C present in major hoards, is evolved (with numbers referring to absolute quantities present, and 
with superscript numbers referring to their relative quantitative position with regard to the others).° 











Tate 4 
Proportions of Butcarian Inrratives iv Mayor Hoarps 
Date Bulgaria Greece 
(ca. 1195— AB c A BC 
1203) Kazanluk 2188 '310 2239_—-Episkopi St ao 
Muglizh (1) 7204 3202 '308 
‘Tsruncha (A) 7105 1150352 
‘Tsruncha (B) 2995 1115939 
‘Turnovo (II) 24 a) 
‘Tvurditsa 34159315 
(1204 Brestovo '386 3157 2267 Amorgos ‘33° 218 313 
£1215) Gradevo (11) 05 31023. Drama 1987 °—  °88 
Kiustendil '75. 895. 950. Kolchikon 17 % 
Kiustendil region 1183. 780-314. Macedonia (Thi 1946 3 %9 
Loukovo 120 °8 37 Maced. Cent.(71"72) ‘52. 97,715 
Pirdop 29 16 ‘Mik. Eleftherochorion 1149 *44. $32 
Pokrovnik 18 351285 Paros ‘99 3 
Tishanovo 160, 726318 Thera '78 536 #50 
Turnovo (’81) 2137, ‘290-386 
Unc. Bulg. Pro. = 47,312,718 
Zheleznitsa ‘103954290 
(£1215- —Assenovgrad ‘21 317 %ea.21 Aiani 5 3p 
ca. 1250) Byaga* 56 7g '67_ Edessa* - - 4 
Dolna Kabda* a 22 '82 Kozani (1) stg, alg! 16 
Dolna Vurbishta 34158 Kozani (II) ye is 
DO (i) 31 22 '26 Kozani (II) *90 3 196 
DO (I) 26 32. 153 Kozani (IV) 31 3 135, 
Korten 239 88172 Livadion yw S28 
Kounino (1) 510 %ca.35 ‘ca. 78 Macedonia (’58) 16 8 #10 
Kounino (II) 210 °6-'47-— Neapolis - -— 6 
Logodash* 218 35 126 Thebes* 3s mee 
Lom (A) 2245 3146 1687 Thrace ig 
Lom (B) "70 324746 Veasta ‘54 5] 233 
Muglizh (11) °847 3431 '1,887 
Pazardzhik '55 33450 
Pisaratsi 215 38195 
Roussé 2) Sod 16 
Stara Zagora Pal 325133 
Toulovo 65564161 
Tri Voditsi* a 22 137 


* Denotes hoards likely to be particularly late in the sequence. 


39 "The table is compiled from the following: Hendy, Coinage and Money; Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards”; 
Karamessini-Oikonomides, “Contribution”; eadem, “Treis ‘thésauro’’ tou 13 aiéna tou Nomismatikou Mousciou Athénn,” 
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‘The three very approximate chronological divisions utilized in the table involve the periods ca. 
1195-1208 (hoards marked by large numbers of pieces of Isaac and Alexius but with no Latin imita- 
tives); 1204-1215 (hoards marked by Latin pieces, but with a preponderance/high proportion of large- 
module ones, and/or early pieces of Theodore I); and +1215-ca. 1250 (hoards marked by Latin pieces, 
especially later ones and/or with a preponderance of small-module ones, and/or by pieces of the rulers 
of Nicaea or Thessalonica or both). It will be appreciated that, especially in the cases of the two later pe- 
riods the dates involved are very much rounded out, and attributions are to quite some degree a matter 
of individual—if informed—judgment. 

Nevertheless, the basic facts that emerge show a consistent pattern, and the implications to be 
drawn from them are clear: In Bulgarian hoards, during the first period ca. 1195-1203, of the three types 
in question, ‘Type B (“Isaac”) forms the dominant clement in four out of the six hoards, Type A 
(“Manuel”) forms the second element in five out of the six, and Type C (“Alexius”) forms the third ele- 
ment in three out of the six.0 In the same hoards, during the intermediate period 1204-1215, Type A 
forms the dominant element in nine out of the eleven hoards, ‘Type C the second element in six out of 
the cleven, and Type B the third element in six out of the eleven.*! In the same hoards, during the final 
period +1215~ca, 1250, Type C forms the dominant element in fifteen out of the nineteen hoards, Type 
A forms the second clement in ten out of the nineteen, and Type B forms the third clement in thirteen 
out of the nineteen.? The dominant sequence thus runs: (ca. 1195-1203) B, A, G; (1204-#1215) A, C, 
B; (£1215-ca. 1250) G, A, B. 

By 1203, then, all three types had been, or were being, issued. On the face of it, it would seem prob- 
able that Type A had already been 
among the three types. It would seem equally probable that Type B had also already been discontinued, 





iscontinued but neverthel ill provided the second element 
but not for very long, for it was still at its point of maximum impact, providing the dominant element 
among the three types, the only stage of the sequence at which it does so other than very rarely. Type C 
was presumably then being currently issued, but had not been so for very long, for it tends to provide no 
more than the third clement among the three types. 

One should note at this point the apparent presence of a mule, linking the obverse of Type A (Christ 
on throne) and the reverse of Type C (Emperor and St. Constantine), in the Assenovgrad Hoard. This 
might well be taken as suggesting cither the concurrent striking of A and C or a short period of striking 
only for B, with the latter clearly being the more likely. This in turn suggests the military/political con- 
text of the imitative series as a whole: when, just before or after 1195, and on whatever basis, the 
Bulgarians initiated the series with Type A/“Manucl,” they chose as their model the Fourth (and last) 
Coinage of Manuel for two reasons: because it still formed a dominant element in the circulating 
medium, and, possibly more importantly, because as they were or had been in revolt against Isaac, they 
found it repugnant to issue coins in his name. There are, after all, precedents for this kind of situation. 
As a result, Type B/“Isaac” was heavily squeezed: the Bulgarians will only have come round to issuing 
coins in his name when Manuel’s own Fourth Coinage had become residual in the circulating medium; 
Divéna ston I. Karayannopoulo = Byzantina 13 (1985), 983-1002. For Tishanovo sce above, p. 67, note 29. For Turnovo (°81) see 
K. Dochev and I. Aleksiev, “Kolektivna nakhodka na bilonovi skifati ot Veliko Turnovo,” Numizmatika 15.2 (1981), 10-23. For 
Amorgos and Thera see Metcalf, “The Amorgos and Thira Hoards.” For Dolna Kabda, sce I. lordanoy, “Une trouvaille collec- 

ive de monnaies du moyen 4ge (XIIT° s) pres du village de Dolna Kabda, district de Targoviste,” Byzantinabulgarica 6 (1980), 
173-211. For Edessa see ‘Touratsoglou, “The Edessa/ 1968 Hoard.” For Vrasta see idem, ““Thesauros’ aspron trachedn apo ta 
Veasta Chalkidikes,” Avchaiologika Analekia ex Athéndn 8 (1975), 124-30. See now also E. Georgantelis in “Coin Hoards,” NC 155 
(1995), 343-47—reinforces preexisting patterns + 1204. 

40° Type B = 1: Kazanluk, Tsruncha (A), (B), Tvurditsa. Type A = 2: Muglizh (1), Tsruncha (A), (B), Turnovo, Tvurditsa. Type 
C= 3; Tsruncha (A), (B), Tvurditsa. 

‘4 Type A = 1: Brestovo, Gradevo (Il), Kiustendil, Kiustendil Reg, Loukovo, Pokrovnik, Tishanovo, Une. Bulg. Prov., 
Zheleznitsa. Type C = 2: Brestovo, Gradevo (II), Kiustendil, Pokrovnik, Une. Bulg. Prov., Zheleznitsa. Type B = 3: Brestovo, 
Gradevo (II), Kiustendil, Pokrovnik, Une. Bulg, Prov., Zheleznitsa. 

42 Type C = 1: Byaga, Dolna Kabda, DO (II), (Ill), Korten, Kounino (I), (II), Logodash, Lom (A), Mugtizh (lI), Pisaratsi, 
Roussé, Stara Zagora, Toulovo, Tri Voditsi. Type A = 2: DO (Ill), Korten, Kounino (11), Logodash, Lom (A), Muglizh (II), 
Pisaratsi, Roussé, Stara Zagora, Toulovo. Type B = 3: Assenovgrad, DO (Ill). Korten, Kounino (Il), Logodash, Lom (A), (B), 
Muzlizh (I), Pazardzhik, Pisaratsi, Roussé, Stara Zagora, Toulovo. 
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when their animus against Isaac had subsided (or he had been deposed); and when instead they were fac- 
ing Alexius. They will have come round to issuing coin in the latter’s name—that is, Type C/“Alexius” 
—perhaps only with the signing of the Byzantino-Bulgarian Treaty of 1202. This might suggest some- 
thing along the lines of the following sequence: Type A ca. 1195-1200; Type B ca. 1200-1202; Type C 
ca. 1202-248 

In any case, this whole situation contrasts strongly with that regarding the metropolitan coinage in 
the same set of hoards (Kazanluk~Tvurditsa), where Manuel’s coins are already vestigial only (through 
culling), and where Isaac’s coins are consistently outnumbered by Alexius’ (with much less pretext for 
culling), which also already provide the dominant element. These clearly contrasting sequential tempos 
themselves suggest that originals and imitatives were not straightforwardly contemporaneous issues.*+ 

By £1215, all three types had almost certainly been discontinued, and Type A, which had obviously 
originally been issued in the largest quantity of all, provides the dominant clement. Type B, which had 
equally obviously never been issued in any great quantity, and which had probably provided the domi- 
nant element for a short time ca. 1203/4 only, has already sunk back and provides the third clement. 
‘Type G, which had clearly been issued in some quantity, but not sufficient to displace Type A for any con- 
siderable length of time at least, provides the second element. 

By ca. 1250, the long-term operation of the process of wear, discarding, and loss has meant that 
Types A and C have changed positions, with Type C providing the dominant element, Type A the sec 
ond, and Type B still providing the third—and with A and B tending to be residual only. The four hoards 
which there are good reasons for believing to have been deposited late in the period (Byaga, Dolna 
Kabda, Logodash, and Tri Voditsi— marked with an asterisk in Table 4) seem to show a particularly over- 
whelming dominance of Type C, with Type B moving up to form the second element, and Type A being 
virtually climinated. The resultant pattern C, B, A would thus be the latest of all, and very probably 
—if very approximately—datable to ca. 1225-4 

The question arises as to the date of the discontinuation of Type C, and with it that of the series as 
a whole. The only evidence having a direct bearing upon this question scems to lic in a detail of the re- 
verse design of certain rare specimens of the type. On these, the emperor's loros-waist, and occasionally 
St. Constantine’s as well, take the elaborate form BB (e.g, 3d). Now, this form is undoubtedly a late one, 
that is, thirteenth rather then twelfth century (providing yet another indication of the late dating of the 
series), although its first appearance is not precisely datable. Its earliest consistent use, at least, occurs 
upon issues of electrum and billon trachea of Theodore I from the mint of Magnesia (e.g, Second 
Coinage, vars. A/B: 2.1-(3) [El]; Type A: 7.1-(7.2); Type E: (11.1)-(11.2) [Bill.]). The creation of that 
mint, or more probably of its transference from Nicaea, is itself of uncertain date, but the bracket 
1211/14 now seems a distinct possibility. The same form is later used on electrum and billon trachea of 
‘Theodore Ducas from the mint of Thessalonica, which therefore date from after 1224, and on billon tra- 
chea of the Latin imitative series—from both the mints of Constantinople and Thessalonica, with the 
latter therefore dating from some time before | 224. If the rare specimens of Type C with the loros-waist 
form 3 are among the latest of the type, which to judge from their small module and angular fabric 
they may well be, then the type itself could well have been discontinued by +1215, and very possibly by 
several years earlier. Given that the first issue in any new coin series is often the largest (as in Type A here), 
and that Type C became the dominant element among the three imitative types only after Type A had 
been subjected to the process of wear and loss, a perhaps prolonged but possibly a declining and later 
even sporadic span and scale of production for Type C does seem a distinct possibility, thereby account- 
ing for the several later and more elaborate loros-waist forms. 











4 Mule: Hendy, Cainage and Money, 326-27. Precedents: for example, the Ostrogoths, who struck in the name of the deceased 
Anastasius when in conflict with the reigning Justinian. Treaty of 1202: see below, p. 398. I am also informed (personal corre- 
spondence, $. Bendall, 14 July 1993) that Type B has now been found overstruck on Type C—again, at least not what one would 
normally expect from the well-regulated metropolitan mint. 

‘H Hendy, Coinage and Money, 220, table XV (> 1204) 
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It is nevertheless in a comparison between the statistics relating to the sequential development of 
the proportions of the three imitative types present in Bulgarian (.e., inner Balkan) hoards, with those 
relating to the same development in Greek (ie., outer Balkan) ones, that the most interesting and signif 
icant information as to the origin and history of the series as a whole emerges. 

According to the present state of knowledge, only three reasonably documented hoards of billon 
trachea deposited prior to 1195 are known: from Thessalonica itself (possibly deposited as a result of the 
Norman sack of the city in 1185); from Gerakini (deposited at about the same time); and from a general 
Macedonian provenance (possibly deposited quite carly in the reign of Manuel). None contained coins 
of the imitative series, and in this they agree entirely with the evidence of hoards from the inner 
Balkans.45 Two hoards apparently deposited prior to 1203 are known: from Episkopi (possibly deposited 
late in the reign of Alexius and perhaps even deposited in 1204); and from Gerakario (possibly deposited 
earlier in the reign of Alexius). 

The former contained 13 specimens of the imitative series: 11 of Type A and 2 of Type B. The lat- 
ter contained none. The Episkopi Hoard apparently confirms the evidence of the Souvatité Hoard that 
the issue of Type A lasted well into the reign of Alexius, the latter that of the Plovdiv Region Hoard that 
bodies of coin derived pretty directly from the metropolis, and not permitted—or given time—to mix 
locally, did not contain the imitative series.4® 

Eight reasonably documented hoards apparently deposited during the period 1204-+1215 are 
known. These, like the at least approximately contemporary ones from the inner Balkans, all contain 
specimens of the imitative series and, like them, and with them, massively agree on the relative propor- 
tions of the three types: A, C, B with Type A forming the dominant element in all eight hoards, Type C 
forming the second element in six of the eight hoards, and Type B therefore forming the third element 
in six of the eight hoards.” There is, however, one distinct difference between inner and outer hoards: 








whereas in the inner hoards Type C tends to provide the second element and is, moreover, frequently 
present in some quantity, in the outer hoards, although it consistently provides the second element, it is 
rarely present in any quantity. The same point operates for Type B: whereas in the inner hoards B tends 
to provide the third element and is present in some quantity, in the outer hoards it is as often as not (four 
of the eight hoards) entirely lacking. To describe this situation as one in which ‘Type A is more plentiful 
in hoards from the outer Balkans than in those from the inner Balkans is, in strict logic, correct. But it is 
to describe it from a perversely relative point of view, And to conclude on this basis that the imitative se- 
ries could not have been issued in the inner Balkans is willfully obtuse.*® For what the comparison actu- 
ally demonstrates is that Types C and B are appreciably and fundamentally, resp 





ively, | 





outer hoards than they are in inner hoards. From which one can conclude only that the imitative series 
might well have been issued in the inner Balkans, on the grounds that the series is likely to have been the 
more complete the nearer the region of issue. 

What is nevertheless interesting, and quite possibly significant for an eventual explanation of this 
distinction, is that on the two occasions of its being plainly bucked—in the cases of the Amorgos and 
Thera Hoards, with C and B combined effectively equaling or exceeding A—the provenances are insular, 
This matter must be held over for further discussion below.'? 

Inany case, the picture is completed by a number of reasonably documented hoards deposited dur 


45 Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” 146-47 (Gerakini), 156 (Thessaloniki); Hendy, Coinage and Money, 366 
(“Macedonia”). 

46 Gerakario: Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” 145-4 
Money, 383-84, 379. 

47 Type 1: Amorgos-Thera. Type C = 
Type B= 3: as C= 2. 

48 Type B absent: Drama, Kolchikon, Macedonia (Thessaloniki), Paros. In the cases of Drama (A = 987, C = 88) and 
Macedonia (Thessaloniki) (A = 246, C = 9), this absence is particularly glaring: but then so is the weakness of C. Conclusion: 
Metcalf, “Byzantinobulgarica,” 421; repeated in “The Amorgos and Thira Hoards,” 51 

49 See below, pp. 75-79, 





; Souvatite/ Plovdiv Reg, Hoard: Hendy, Coinage and 





: Drama, Kolchikon, Macedonia (Thessaloniki), Maced. Gent., Paros, Thera. 
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ing the period £1215-ca. 1250. The dominant pattern remains A, C, B, evident in five of the twelve 
hoards, with the one particularly late hoard (that from Thebes) showing C, B, A, and the four hoards 
from Kozani showing C, A, B. The dominant pattern thus contrasts sharply with that from the contem- 
porary inner Balkans (C, A, B), and the reason seems clear: because of the very heavy accentuation 
of the preceding pattern A, C, B in the outer Balkans, the pattern C, A, B commonly failed to evolve 
there.? In other words, the two later imitative types, B and G, never appeared in the outer Balkans in 
sufficient quantities for the dominance of the earlier type, A, to be gradually eroded through wear, loss, 
and so on, as it was in the inner Balkans. The minimal representation of Types B and C therefore re- 
mained characteristic of the outer Balkans during the period +1215-ca. 1250, and the pattern A, C, B, 
became fossilized. The four hoards from Kozani do indeed show the contemporary inner Balkan pattern 
G, A, B, but their composition is so standard, and their provenance so commonly indefinite, as to raise 
the clear suspicion that they all derive from a single original hoard, Other than that, one of the two 
hoards that seem to have been deposited late in the period (Edessa and Thebes—marked with an aster- 
isk in Table 4), that from Thebes, does also show the equivalently late inner Balkan pattern C, B, A. 

The thirteen relevant Serbian hoards so far reasonably documented and published are in fact re- 
markable for the thinness of their content of the Bulgarian imitative series overall. Of the three hoards 
apparently deposited during the period ca. 1195-1203, none contains imitatives. Of the seven hoards 
apparently deposited during the period 1204-41215, only three (Crnovuki, Vranje, and Zablace) contain 
imitatives, but in no recognizable pattern (A, —, —; G, B, A; and G, A, B, respectively). Of the three 
hoards apparently deposited during the period +1215-ca. 1250, all (Osanica, PoZarevac II and Setonje) 
contain imitatives, but again in no recognizable pattern (A, B, C; A, —, —; and G, A, B, respectively).5! 
Allin all, one has the distinct impression that, wherever they were coming from, they came slowly and 
late, and that once arrived they never achieved a degree of circulation sufficient to evolve a sequence of 
dominant patterns, Whatever else, then, they were not produced and did not actually circulate widely 
in Serbia. 

‘The tentative chronology and sequential development of the proportions of the three imitative types 
as established by the hoard statistics tabulated and analyzed above, and in particular the contrasting patterns 
as seen in hoards from the inner Balkans (Bulgaria) on the one hand, and from the outer Balkans (Greece) 
on the other, now remain to be set against, and if possible explained by, their detailed historical context. 

In the first place, as previously mentioned, and as must surely now be quite clear, the hoard evidence 
massively favors an inner Balkan source for the imitative series. It is only in hoards from the inner Balkans. 
that all three types involved achieve their full impact. The falling off of ‘Types B and C with increasing 
distance from the inner Balkans is conclusively demonstrated by a comparison of figures deriving from 
the earliest available hoards from the inner Balkans proper with those deriving from equivalent hoards 
from the upper and middle Struma Valley, intermediate between the inner and outer Balkans, and with 
those deriving from equivalent hoards from the outer Balkans proper. 

If the proportion of Types B and C expressed as a percentage of Types A, B, and C, that is, 





saps 
centage of the imitative series as a whole, is tabulated in this way, the following table and map are evolved.52 

‘The comparison is not quite a straightforward one chronologically, as the figures for the inner 
Balkans relate to hoards of the period ca, 1195-1203, while those for the Struma Valley and the outer 
Balkans relate to hoards of the period 1204-+1215. The figures for the Struma are nevertheless early in 
the relevant bracket—possibly as early as ca. 1207, as will be seen in further discussion below—and those 
for the Greek mainland are not likely to be much later. What has been attempted is to delineate three 
distinct groups, as close as possible chronologically, but with two at opposite poles geographically and 
with one intermediate on the same general axis 


50 A, C, B: Aiani, Livadion, Macedonia (58), Thrace, Vrasta. 

5! See above, p. 61, note 8. 

52 Kavanluk-Tuurditsa: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 220, table XV. Brestovo-Zheleznitsa: ibid., p. 221, table XVI; add 
‘Tishanovo, above, p. 67, note 29, Drama-Thera: above, pp. 70-71, note 39. 
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Tasce 5 
Proportions or BULGARIAN Imrratives IN HoaRDs FROM 
Burcarta/Struma VaLtey/GREECE, 








Bulgaria % Struma Valley % Greece % 
Kazanluk 74 Brestovo 52. Drama 8 
Muglizh (1) 71 Gradevo (LI) 24 Kolchikon 26 
Tsruncha(A) 66 ~—-Kiustendil 50 Macedonia (Thess) 4 
Tsruncha(B) 62 ~—_‘Kiustendil region 33 Maced, Cent. (7172) 30 
Turnovo (I) 85. Pokroynik 54 Mik. Eleftherochorion 34 
Tvurditsa 69 Tishanovo 42 Amorgos 48 

Uncertain Bulgarian Provenance 38-——Paros 4 
Zheleznitsa 58 Thera 52 


‘The figures demonstrate the proportions for Types B and C as against Types A-C to suffer a clear 
falling off with increasing distance from the inner Balkans. The highest figure for the inner Balkans them- 
selves is 85% (Turnovo II), and the lowest 62% (Tsruncha B), with the mode of possible oscillation being 
23% and the average being 71%. It should be noted that, even here, it is the two Tsruncha Hoards, form- 
ing something of an outlier away from the main group, that also provide the two lowest readings, acting 
as a bridge to the next set of figures. The highest figure for the Struma Valley is 58% (Zheleznitsa), and 
the lowest 24% (Gradevo IJ), with the mode of oscillation being 24% and the average being 44%. The 
highest figure for the outer Balkans is 52% (Thera), and the lowest 4% (Macedonia, Thessaloniki, and 
Paros), with the mode of oscillation being 48% and the average being 26%. It must, however, be clear 
that there are two apparent groups within the Greek figures: Drama, Macedonia-Thessaloniki, and 
Paros with a mode of oscillation at 4% and an average of 5%; and Kolchikon, Central Macedonia, 
Mikron Eleftherochorion, Amorgos, and Thera with a mode of oscillation at 26% and an average of 38%. 

It has to be said that the Greek figures are extraordinary, whether taken as one or as two groups. If 
taken as one, then there is at least a prima facie case for supposing the huge mode of oscillation to indi- 
cate the existence of a supply as spasmodic and a circulation as sluggish as the Serbian, which might be 
taken as odd south of the Rhodope and around the Aegean. On the other hand, if taken as two, then 
many questions arise, not the least of which involves the possible causation—if any—linking Amorgos 
and Thera with (for example) Central Macedonia and Mikron Eleftherochorion, but separating them 
from Paros and Drama. And if there are indeed two groups here, then it is to be noted that the higher 
set of figures can overlap with that from the Struma Valley by a handsome maximal 28% (cf. Gradevo 
TI and Thera). But in that case it should also be noted that it is the lower set of figures that seem to look 
forward to the generalized pattern of the following chronological phase (+1215-ca. 1250) where the rep- 
resentation of Types B and C (and more particularly of B) has collapsed completely, with B being 
entircly absent from six of the nine hoards (counting as onc the four Kozani hoards). In other words, 
although there are (at the moment) numerically more higher-set figures than lower-set ones, nevertheless 
it is the latter that seem to set the tone for the following phase. 

‘The crucial problem that therefore now remains to be explained is that, whereas in early hoards 
from the inner Balkans (Bulgaria) Types A, B, and C—whatever their idiosyncrasies—are all present in 
considerable quantities, nevertheless in equivalent hoards from the Struma Valley Type A noticeably be- 
gins to predominate over ‘Types B and G, and in equivalent hoards from the outer Balkans (Greece) that 
predominance is in most cases strengthened, and in others is strengthened to the extent that Types B and 
C barely appear—with the latter situation being characteristic of the following period. Some factor that 
permitted or encouraged ‘Type A (produced ca. 1195-1200) to penetrate from the inner to the outer 
Balkans, therefore positively tended to discourage Types B (produced ca. 1200-1202) and C (produced 
ca. 1202-15) from doing the same, with the critical region involved seemingly having been the Struma 
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Valley, forming one of the two main routes from the inner to the outer Balkans, and presumably the con- 
tiguous areas of the Rhodope.33 

A solution to the problem involved is supplied by the contemporary military and political contexts. 
The terminus for the commencement of the series on these terms is 1190, when Emperor Isaac was 
severely defeated by the Bulgarians in the Balkan Mountains. It was as a result of this defeat that the 
Byzantines definitively lost the military initiative which, hitherto, had kept systematic campaigning at 
least to the north of those mountains, and that systematic Bulgarian attacks began to be made upon the 
Thracian Plain. The extent and depth of Bulgarian occupation during the following years remain un- 
certain in detail, but the fact that in 1194 the Byzantines were again defeated, this time at Arcadiopolis, 
well into the lower part of the Thracian Plain, suggests that they must have been considerable. And this 
second defeat was soon followed up: by 1195-98 attacks were being made on the lower Struma on the 
one hand, and on the lower Thracian coast on the other. Only in 1201 with the weakening of the Cuman 
allies of the Bulgarians, and in 1202 with the peace concluded with the Bulgarians themselves, was the 
Byzantine position in the Thracian Plain relieved or improved.> 

Meanwhile, the region of the Struma Valley and the Rhodope had developed its own problems. In 
1196 Emperor Alexius found it necessary to mount a campaign against one Dobromir Chrysos, a Vlach 
by origin, who had taken possession of the important fortress of Strumitsa. The campaign having failed, 
Chrysos promptly also took possession of the neighboring fortress of Prosek, from which a further cam- 
paign, in 1197, failed to dislodge him. ‘These two fortresses effectively commanded the major routes 
through the Rhodope provided by the Vardar and Struma Valleys, and their hostile possession thus 
formed a barrier between the inner and outer Balkans. In 1201 Chrysos managed to gain possession of 
Prilep and Pelagonia, thus extending the barrier westward, and it was in 1202 only that Alexius was able 
to remove him entirely from the scene, although his territory fell into Bulgarian hands.‘ 

In 1199 the former and unsuccessful Bulgarian usurper Ivanko, who subsequently had gone over to 
the Byzantine side, and had adopted the name Alexius, revolted in Philippopolis, and managed to ex- 
tend his control over central Thrace and southward, through the Rhodope, to the Aegean coast. It was 
in the following year, 1200, only, that Emperor Alexius was able to remove him from the scene. Then, in 
1201, John Spyridonakes revolted in the southern part of the same area, and had to be removed. These 
two revolts can only have had the effect of extending the barrier, already formed by the continuing re- 
volt of Chrysos, in an casterly direction. 

Itis difficult, perhaps impossible, to assess in detail the effects of the Bulgarian revolt and the vari- 
ous revolts in the Struma and Vardar Valleys, Thracian Plain, and Rhodope upon such features as mon- 
etary circulation, whether separately or in combination. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the Bulgarian revolt and raiding, combined with, and following on from, the passage of the Third 
Crusade in 1189, will have seriously disrupted the rural population and agricultural production at least 
of the Thracian Plain, although the urban population and trade of such large centers as Philippopolis, 
Adrianople, and so on may have been somewhat less affected. It seems equally reasonable to suppose 
that a proportion of the population will have moved or attempted to move to regions which were less 
disturbed. During the period ca. 1190-96 this, inevitably, will have involved movement in a southerly 
direction— 
round it, but in either case toward the Aegean coast. This must have been the direction in which trade 
between the inner and outer Balkans would have followed, whether conditions were disturbed or not. 
Between 1196 and 1202, this situation will have been complicated, and may even have been radically 
changed, by the revolts of Chrysos, Ivanko-Alexius, and Spyridonakes in the Vardar-Struma-Rhodope 





ther through the Rhodope by way of the main valley routes, or perhaps down the plain and 





53 The route involved emerges clearly from the map: Kiustendil—Melnik— Thessaloniki. 

540, M. Brand, Byzantium Confronts ihe West 1180-1204 (Cambridge, Mass., 1968), 92-96, 124-35; R. L. Wolff, “The ‘Second 
Bulgarian Empire’: Its Origin and History to 1204,” Speculum 24 (1949), 167206. On the more precise chronology of its origins: 
Brand, op. cit., 273-74, See also below, pp. 365-66 (Isaac I), 397-98 (Alexius III). 

55 Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 126-27, 128-29, 133-34. Sce also below, pp. 78, 398, 656. 

56 Thid.,125-26, 130-31 (Ivanko}; 132-33 (Spyridonakes}. See also below, p. 79. 
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region. All will have led to considerable disturbances in their own right, both in the imposition of rebel 
control, and in the attempted and eventually actual re-imposition of imperial control. Both Chrysos and 
Ivanko-Alexius seem to have relied on Bulgarian (particularly Vlacl 
political and ethnic element to an already sufficiently complex situation. The Aegean coast consequently 
will have become much less attractive a haven for Byzantine refugees from the Thracian Plain, even if 
they were permitted to pass through the disaffected regions unscathed. Taxation in and trade between 
the inner and outer Balkans must have suffered at least a degree of disruption, and may even have been 
considerably dislocated. In other words, the Vardar-Struma-Rhodope region, far from providing the main 
routes between the inner and outer Balkans, rather will have acted as a positive barrier between them.57 

Finally, comparison of the tentative chronology proposed for the imitative series, and of the 
chronology of the events in the Vardar-Struma-Rhodope region, suggests the precise cause of the con- 
trasting development of the proportions of the three major types of the imitative series as seen in hoards 
from the inner and outer Balkans, and in particular why Type A should be well represented in both, while 
‘Types B and C should be progressively less well represented with distance from the inner Balkans, tend- 
ing to become minimal in the outer Balkans. If Type A were being produced during the period ca. 
1195-1200, then it will have been the one type in circulation when a normal pattern of taxation and 
trade, and a southerly movement of population might be predicted, and when the Vardar-Struma- 
Rhodope region, which provided the main routes from the inner to the outer Balkans remained untrou- 
bled (1190-96) or relatively untroubled (1196-99). If Type B were being produced during the period ca. 
1200-1 202, then it will have coincided with the full force of the revolts of Chrysos (1196-1202), Ivanko- 
Alexius (1199-1200), and Spyridonakes (1201), which must have discouraged further movement in that 
direction and effectively closed those routes. If Type C were being produced during the period ca. 
1203-15, then it will have coincided with the convulsion of the Fourth Crusade and its aftermath, and 
in particular with the continuous and immensely destructive conflicts between Latins and Bulgarians in 
the Thracian Plain. In 1205 the Latin lordship of Thessalonica was attacked by the Bulgarians, and 
Serres, on the Struma, was taken by them. In 1207 Thessalonica was again attacked, and following the 
death of the Bulgarian tsar Kaloyan during the course of the attack, two new political units, both con- 





Cuman) support, adding a wider 


trolled by relatives of his, emerged in the area under discussion: that of Strez, with its capital at Prosek 
on the Vardar; and that of Slay, with its capital at Tscpina, in the Rhodopc between Philippopolis and 
Serres, and later at Melnik, commanding the Struma just above Serres itself. The situation thus curiously 
reflected the earlier one involving Chrysos at Strumitsa-Prosek, and Ivanko-Alexius at Philippopolis. 
Strez, noticeably, remained hostile to the Latins, while Slav came to terms with them. Bulgarian attacks 
against Thessalonican dependencies, in which Strez was, however unsuccessfully, involved, are known 
for 1211 and 1212. Again, during this period, movement between the inner and outer Balkans must have 
been discouraged and the routes which it took closed.>% 

‘The discrepancies between the representation of ‘Types A-G in hoards from the inner and outer 
Balkans are thus quite simply and straightforwardly explained by the contemporary historical context: 
because the series as a whole had an inner Balkan origin, cach type is present in some quantity in hoards 
from that regio 





because of political and military developments, the earliest produced of the types (Type 


57 For a particular example of such a mass population movement, see below, pp. 79 and note 60, 452, 656. In rereading 
Metcali’s article “Byzantinobulgarica’ (see above, p. 68, note 35) for the purposes of footnoting (1993), I was astonished to note 
that he had actually considered population movement as a possible causation behind the appearance of the Bulgarian imitative 
series south of the Rhodope after 1204—only to reject it on the grounds of its unlikelihood and limited duration (ibid., p. 420). 
Itis nevertheless clear that the Bulgarian-Byzantine conflicts of 1190-1202 and the Bulgarian-Latin ones of 1205-8 were of im- 
mense ferocity, and that the degree of destruction was immense. Kaloyan seems to have had a consistent policy of depopulation- 
repopulation, and doubtless many fled to avoid that, let alone his known other savageries. All this was felt as far afield as the em- 
pire of Nicaca, as will be scen below (c.g,, p. 452). That the demographic pattern was reflected in the numismatic one should 
therefore be the occasion of no surprise to any historian/numismatist 

58 R. L. Wolff, “The Latin Empire of Constantinople (1:204-1261)” (Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1947), 340-44, 357-58, 428. Use of this not easily obtainable work is to be defended on the grounds of its completeness: 
it still remains the most thorough account of the empire as regards its sequential history, although it naturally has to be at least 
supplemented as regards much else. 
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A) only penetrated through to the outer Balkans in what was obviously the normal way, and the later pro- 
duced of the types (B and C) are present only minimally in hoards from the region. What happened es- 
sentially is that the political and military events of the period disturbed, and probably destroyed, the pat- 
tern of monetary circulation that had marked, and that perhaps had grown up during, the twelfth century. 

It nevertheless again has to be admitted that the composition of the Greek hoards remains ex- 
traordinary and requires a more particular explanation. For their severe compositional oscillations are 
indeed very different from the much more uniform patterns that characterize hoards even from the 
Struma Valley, let alone those from inner Bulgaria. 

On the reasonable assumption that there are indeed two quite distinct groups present among the 
Greek hoards, what seems to be characteristic of the lower-ranging group is the complete absence of 
Type B from even large hoards like those from Drama and Central Macedonia, let alone from much 
smaller ones like that from Paros—and here, despite its otherwise apparently handsome percentage fig- 
ure of 26 for the relationship B + C: A + B + G, the hoard from Kolchikon resembles the lower-ranging 
group more than the higher-ranging one. And, as previously observed, it seems to be the lower-ranging 
group that sets the tone for the succeeding phase of deposition (+1215~ca. 1250).5 

One possible causative scenario is that the two distinct groups represent two equally distinct strata 
in the circulating medium of the period 1204-+1215 that is otherwise common to them. The lower- 
ranging group (including Kolchikon) would then represent the “normal” flow of coin from out of the 
inner Balkans—but one that was nevertheless interrupted by the revolts of Ivanko-Alexius (Philippopolis: 
1199-1200), Chrysos (Strumitsa-Prilep: 1196-1202), and Spyridonakes (Rhodope-Aegean: 1201), which 
will have closed off the Struma and Vardar routes at very much the same time as has been suggested for 
the short production of Type B (ca. 1200-1202). It would thus, with its weak representation of Type B, 
have formed the basic and underlying imitative element in the circulating medium in the Greek and con- 
tiguous Aegean regions, and have provided the foundation for that of the succeeding period in the same 
areas. In which case, the higher-ranging group might represent incoming coinage deriving from popu- 





lation displacement from the upper and middle Struma Valley and resulting from the savage Latino- 
Bulgarian campaigns of 1206/7; certainly massive destruction, pillage, and population displacement 
(whether deliberate and forced or merely contingent) were a feature of such campaigns, and one such 
group displacement, of Greek speakers, from Philippopolis right down to Melnik—and therefore very 
much germane to the problem in hand—certainly took place at about this time." It will have been for 
this reason that this group so resembles that from the Struma in its imitative clement, but it will subse- 
quently have merged into the basic medium without necessarily leaving much later trace. One possible 
and minor feature in favor of such a suggestion: two of the higher-ranging hoards, Amorgos and Thera, 
are from islands of the Cyclades group. Islands are notoriously chosen as havens of refuge in times of 
military and political disturbance, and those in the Aegean had previously provided a similar service dur- 
ing the Slav invasions of the seventh century.5! And the phenomenon of displacement is a known fea- 
ture of this later period, the impact of which is recognizable as far off as the empire of Nicaca.*? 


59 See above, p. 75. 

69 George Acropolites, Historia, ed. A. Heisenberg and P. Wirth, Teubner (Stuttgart, 1978), p. 76. When Jobn III took over 
Melnik in 1246 the claim was made on behalf of its citizens: “We are all in origin from Philippopolis, genuine Romans by race.” 
‘The obvious occasion of the migration involved was the taking, plundering, and razing of the city by Kaloyan in 1205: on that 
occasion, as recorded by Nicetas Choniates (Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 627), a number of people, fearing the vengeance of 
Kaloyan, fled to Theodore Lascaris in the east, or to Adrianople or Didymotichum and the Latins. To flee eastward was not nec- 
essarily the most obvious or safest way to reach Anatolia, and southward through the Rhodope to the Aegean and then across, 
whether directly or via the islands, was an obvious alternative. The Nicaean evidence suggests that the islands formed a major 
route, See also below, pp. 452, 656. In any case, the example of Philippopolis is clearly only part of a more general pattern, and 
the refugees from there who settled at Melnik might have been better advised to make the more complete twansfer. See also the 
particular cases of Nicetas Choniates: Constantinople to Selymbria (1204) to Constantinople (1206: for fear of Kaloyan) to 
Nicaea (1206)—below, p. 661; and Nicephorus Blemmydes: Constantinople to Prusa/Nicaea (1204?)—below, p. 471. 

61 See, e.g., 8. Hood, “Isles of Refuge in the Early Byzantine Period,” ABSA 65 (1970), 37-45; ]. E. Herrin, “Aspects of the 
Process of Hellenization in the Early Middle Ages,” ABSA 68 (1973), 116, 118. 

52 Sce above, note 60. 
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This may seem all to0 neat to be valid or even plausible, and so indeed it may be, but the oddity of 
the distinctive feature involved is much more convincingly explained in these terms, or their ilk, than in 
those of purely mercantile considerations, but in neither case are the basic and decisive conclusions of 
this section at all affected: that the imitative series is both late in time and Bulgarian in origin. 


(3) Latin Imitative Trachea 
‘The series involved, according to the present state of knowledge, consists of billon trachea and cop- 





per half-tetartera, and is to be divided into three main groups of material, two involving variations in 
mint, and the third perhaps involving that but certainly also variation in chronology and module. 

‘The first group consists mainly of trachea, of which there exist some twenty types (Types A-T), to 
which several more (Types U-Y) should now be added. These are all issues of the mint of 
Constantinople and are therefore datable to the period 1204-61. The second consists of trachea and 
half-tetartera, including three types (Types A-C) of the former and two (Types A and B) of the latter:6° 
These are issues of the mint of Thessalonica and are therefore datable to the period 1204-24. The third 
group consists entirely of trachea, and includes seven types (Types A~G). These types reproduce the de- 
signs of the first three types (A-C) of the Constantinopolitan group, the three types (A-C) of the 
Thessalonican group, and the first (Nicaean) coinage of Theodore I. They are, however, distinguishable 
from them by their much smaller module, by certain minor details of design, and yet again by their 





chronological occurrence in hoards. 

As mentioned above, it is when the hoard evidence is arranged in a chronological sequence that the 
anomalous position of the imitative series under discussion emerges in a uniform and conclusive way. It 
is clear that, whereas hoards buried prior to 1195 and even to 1203 (that is, containing coins up to and 
including Isaac II, and Alexius III, respectively, together with coins of the Bulgarian imitative series) do 
not contain coins of the series, those buried subsequent to 1205 (that is, containing coins of Theodore I 
and other rulers of known post-conquest dates) consistently do contain them. Although the largest sin- 
gle element in the hoard evidence is Bulgarian in origin, the remainder derives from virtually every other 
region of the former empire, and the total involves well over fifty hoards containing many thousands of 
coins. The arrangement is also confirmed by a series of overstrikes. The chronological basis of the case 
for a Latin attribution for the series, that its earliest types were issued after 1204, and indeed shortly be- 
fore or shortly after 1205, is therefore incontrovertible. 

With hindsight, the three main groups of the imitative series under discussion also conform, in their 
ics, to what might have been expected. From the mint of Constantinople under 





most general characteris 
a regime that lasted some sixty years (1204-61), at first representing a major territorial unit including 
much of the territory that had belonged to the undivided empire, but quite soon representing little more 
than the City itself together with the immediately surrounding territory, one might have expected a rel- 
atively large number of types but with a rapid diminution in quantity. What one has is over twenty types 
of trachy, of which the first alone (Type A) is really quite common, and of which all but a very few (Types 
B and G, and perhaps O and P) are rare or very rare. From the mint of Thessalonica, under a regime 
that lasted some twenty years only (1204—24), again diminishing in territorial extent, one might have ex- 
pected much fewer types, and again a diminution in quantity. What one has is three types of trachy which 
become progressively less well represented in hoards even from quite near Thessalonica. From a regime 
that seems to have been copying Theodore’s earlier coinage, one might have expected to find examples. 
‘Type G of the small-module group is indeed a copy of his earliest, and commonest, issue. 


58 But see above, p. 53, note 76 (one type of half-tetartera to go rather to Constantinople’. 

54 Hendy, Studies, 202, table XI; 203, table XI; 204-10, 215-17. For overstrikes, see also below, pp. 89-91. There are a num- 
ber of major new hoards containing the later Latin types: for Dolna Kabda see above, p. 71, note 39; for the “Peter and Paul 
Hoard” see above, p. 61, note 9; for the Serres Hoard see Touratsoglou and Loverdou-Tsigarida, “Nomismatikoi ‘Thesauroi’,” 
39-48; for a hoard of uncertain Balkan provenance see S. Bendall, ““Thessalonican Coinage of the Mid-Thirteenth Century in 


the Light of a New Hoard,” NC" 18 (1978), 109. See also Karamessini-Oikonomides, “Contribution,” 127. 
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The nature and origin of the small-module group remains uncertain. It seems clear that the types 
of the large-module group which are reproduced in small-module types are also somewhat earlier than 
their small counterparts. This emerges from a study of two patterns of hoards from the Struma Valley. 
A relatively early pattern of eight hoards (the same as previously used), in which coins of the First 
(Nicaean) Coinage of Theodore I appear in consistent but minimal quantities, includes a relatively high 
proportion of large-module coins of Constantinopolitan Type A together with a correspondingly low 
proportion of coins of small-module Type A, its counterpart. The figures are as follows: Brestovo Cpl. 
A—21 / Sm. mod. A—78; Gradevo Cpl. A—18 / Sm. mod. A ; Kiustendil Cpl. A—10 / Sm. mod. 
A—34; Kiustendil Reg. Cpl. A—37 / Sm. mod. A—4; Pokrovnik Cpl. A—18 / Sm. mod. A—3: 
Tishanovo Cpl. A— / Sm. mod. A—4; Zheleznitsa Cpl. A—22 / Sm. mod. A—33; Unc. Prov. Cpl. 
A—8 / Sm. Mod. A—1.® On the other hand, although it includes numbers of large-module coins of 
‘Thessalonican Types A and B, it does not include coins of small-module Types D and E, their counter- 
parts, Equally, the large-module coins of Theodore are not accompanied by coins of small-module Type 
G, their counterparts. In total contrast, a relatively late pattern of four hoards from somewhat further 
east (Byaga, Dorkovo, Logodash, and Tri Voditsi), in which coins of the emperors of Thessalonica and 
Nicaea tend to appear, includes a few large-module coins of Constantinopolitan Types A-C (as well as 
the later types), Thessalonican Types A-G, and the First (Nicacan) Coinage of ‘Theodore I, but also an 








overwhelming mass of small-module Types A-G, their counterparts. The p 





sition may well have been 
accentuated by preferential culling, but the comparatively late date of the small-module group as a whole 
is confirmed by the existence of a similar one, on a systematic basis, among the coinage of John Ducas 
of Thessalonica (emp. 1237-42, desp. 1242—-44).65 

The somewhat later nature of the small-module group tends to render suspect any suggestion that 
they were intended simply as fractional pieces of their larger counterparts, and this seems confirmed by 
the fact that, in many later hoards, coins of the large-module groups are systematically and roughly 
clipped down to the approximate size and weight of coins of the small-module group. This would have 
been unnecessary had the two modules borne a simple unit:fraction relationship. Rather, a difference not 
only in chronology, but also in weight standard and value, and possibly in mint, is to be suspected.67 

The case for the transfer of Types D-Y from Latin Constantinople to Bulgaria that has been pre- 
viously mentioned runs more or less as follows. By correlating the various dated elements in hoards with 
the essentially undated ‘Types D-Y, the conclusion is reached that those types are to be dated, very ap- 
proximately, to the period 1230-43/48.° In general terms at least, so far so good. On the basis of its 
presence in two hoards from Bulgaria, and its absence in three from the metropolitan region, it is con- 
cluded that Type D, at least, cannot follow on from Types A~C and must instead be a parallel issue.69 It 
is from here onwards that things begin to go awry. The question is raised as to whether ‘Type D (and by 
implication the remaining types) might not be a Bulgarian issue, the concession being made that there 
are very few hoards from outside Bulgaria permitting the double argument that Type D and the re- 
mainder are not only present in Bulgarian material but also absent from metropolitan.” It is further con- 
ceded that the archacological investigation of one particular site in Istanbul, the Kalenderhane Camii, 
has indeed yielded specimens of Types D-Y, but this fact is then subjected to a number of questions, and 
then abandoned, to be mentioned again only in the concluding summary.’! Instead, the point is made 
that dealers and collectors have been buying in Istanbul, Izmir, and so on for a long period of time, and 
yet Types D-Y have remained rare or unpublished until comparatively recently. The point is further de- 
veloped through the quotation of a personal contact, from which it emerges that Types D-Y do come 


55 Hendy, Studies, 211, table XIII; 212, table XIV; 212-14. 

86 John Ducas: sec below, pp. 579-82; and for smalll types overstruck on large analogues, 568-69 (Manuel Ducas). 
5? Hendy, Coinage and Money, 213, 286-87. 

58 Metcalf, “The Peter and Paul Hoard,” 149-50, 154. 

59 Thid.,151. 

70 Ibid., 151-52. 
7\ Toid., 152, 159. 
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from both Istanbul and from Turkish Thrace, but that, of the total in the possession of the contact, rep- 
resenting local finds, the bulk came from a dealer in Liileburgaz. From this, very positive encouragement 
that Types D-Y are of Bulgarian, rather than Latin, origin is derived. It is observed in addition that 
‘Types D-¥ are absent from the finds from the excavation of Corinth, and concluded that, had these 
types been of Latin origin, it might have been expected that they should turn up there.72 

-. As Types D-Y 
form a series commencing about 1230; as the series was used in the Thracian Plain and also north of the 





It is at this point that the Bulgarian tsar Ivan II Asen is introduced into the pictu 


Balkan Mountains; and as the Bulgarians have already been accredited with the production of the 
Bulgarian imitative series (Types A—C), it is observed that there is nothing inherently implausible in the 
contention that this series is also of Bulgarian origin. At this time, and in this region, the local ruler was 
Ivan II, the most powerful in the contemporary Balkans, and the clear implication is drawn that it was 
he, and possibly his predecessor Boril, who was responsible for the issue of Types D-Y, probably as a con- 
tinuation or resumption of the earlier Bulgarian types.”5 

Next, the question of commerce is introduced into the picture. As a result of the battle of 
Klokotnitsa between Theodore Comnenus-Ducas of Thessalonica and Ivan II in 1230, control of much 
of Macedonia and Thrace passed from the former to the latter, who is known to have made commercial 
concessions to the Ragusans in many centers, including those in Thrace. The question is then asked: 
given the historical circumstances, is it likely that cormmercial contact between Constantinople and 
Bulgaria was responsible for carrying metropolitan coinage into the interior on such a scale as that ob- 
served, whether during the reign of Ivan II or subsequently? The negative answer clearly required is re- 
inforced by the observation that Nicaean coinage found in Bulgarian hoards is on a minimal scale.7* 

The possible objection to an attribution of the series to Ivan II—that he already has a recognized 
coinage to his name, on the Byzantine model but with Bulgarian inscriptions —is then countered by the 
point that the two coinages served different regions and did not circulate together.78 

Finally, the obverse design of three types in the series (Type S with St. Peter and keys; Type T with 
Sts. Peter and Paul embracing; and ‘Lype U with St. Paul and long cross) is commented upon and given 
a historical context: the gift by Pope Innocent IIT to tsar Kaloyan of a banner bearing a picture of St. 
Peter in 1204, and a brief alliance between Latins and Ivan II during the thirties.7° 

‘The case, on the surface, has about it an air of plausibility, and it is only when the individual com- 
ponents of the whole are examined that it is to be seen for what it ii 





a series of tendentious questions 
and glib assertions, the whole forming a wildly ramshackle, flimsy, and unsound structure. Before erect- 
ing an alternative structure it will nevertheless be necessary to dismantle the unsound one. 

In the first place, while the general placing of Type D relatively early in the series need not be 
doubted (it was for this reason that it was originally labeled “D” and not, say, “S” or “T”), its particular 
position and dating on the hoard evidence currently available remain difficult or impossible to deter- 
mine. It occurs in two early Bulgarian hoards, those from Assenovgrad and Pazardzhik. (It also occurs in 
the much later Dolna Kabda and Thebes Hoards.) In the former the latest coins represented are two 
specimens of the First (Nicaean) Coinage of Theodore I, a single specimen of Constantinopolitan large- 
module Type A, 13 of small-module Type A its counterpart, and a single specimen of Type D. In the 
latter the latest represented are 4 specimens of Constantinopolitan large-module Type A, 17 of small- 
module Type A, and again a single specimen of Type D.?’ In other words, apart from the presence of 
coins of Theodore in the former and their absence in the latter, the later material in the two hoards is 
not dissimilar. Both hoards are probably relatively early as regards their deposition. Type D also occurs 


?2 Ibid., 

78 Ibid., 154-56. 

7 Tid 

13 Ioid., 157-38. 

76 Tbid., 158-59, For Type U sce below, p. 87, note 94. 

77 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 327, 376-77. Dolna Kabda: Jordanoy, “Une trouvaille collective,” p. 185, nos. 488-567. 
‘Thebes: Karamessini-Oikonomides, “Treis ‘thésauro’’,” p. 990, no. 26. 
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in the Macedonia (1958) Hoard in a very similar context.7® To conclude, however, that Type D is sur- 
prisingly early in the series, and so early as necessarily to be parallel to Types A-C, rather than subse- 
quent to them, is quite unwarranted and illegitimate. Comparison of the later material in both hoards 
with that in two whole patterns of hoards, one of which is from geographically close by (Struma Valley) 
and consists of 8 hoards, the other of which is from further away (Greek Macedonia) and consists of 4 
hoards, which are distinctively early as regards their deposition, demonstrates there to be a crucial 
difference between hoards and patterns of hoards: whereas in the two hoards large-module Type A is 
heavily outnumbered by small-module Type A (1:13, 4:17), in the patterns of hoards the large-module 
coinages either outnumber, or more commonly form a large proportion of, their small-module counter- 
parts. Itis only considerably later that the large-module coinages are heavily outnumbered by their small- 
module counterparts. The Assenovgrad and Pazardzhik (and Thebes) Hoards may therefore be rela- 
tively early, but they are by no means very early, and in any case the single specimen of Type D in both 
may well form that not unknown phenomenon, the coin (or few coins) added to a considerably larger 
and earlier body of coinage immediately prior to deposition.79 

That Type D is altogether absent from the Troad, Istanbul (B), and Yenimahalle Hoards—that is, 
from three hoards from the metropolitan region—is scarcely surprising given the concentrated nature of 
their composition. The first, consisting of 140 trachea, included two large bodies of coin (23 specimens 
of Constantinopolitan large-module Type B and 109 specimens of the Second (Nicaean) Coinage of 
Theodore I and very little else, although that did noticeably include a single specimen of Type E which 
is very similar indeed to Type D. The second, consisting of 469 trachea, included three large bodies of 
late coin (124 specimens of Constantinopolitan large-module Type A together with at least some of 
small-module Type A, 58 specimens of Constantinopolitan large-module Type B, and 194 specimens of 
the Second (Nicaean) Coinage of Theodore 1) and again not much else. The third, consisting of 152 tra~ 
chea, included an extreme concentration of the very earliest large-module types (25 specimens of 
Constantinopolitan Type A, 21 of Type B; 53 specimens of Thessalonican Type A, 8 of Type B, and 43 
of Type C), and could therefore be expected even less than the others to contain Constantinopolitan 
Type D. Indeed, none of these hoards contained even Constantinopolitan Type C. ‘To compare the con- 
tents of the hoards from Assenovgrad and Pazardzhik on the one hand, and those from the ‘Troad, 
Istanbul (B), and Yenimahalle on the other, and to draw any conclusion with regard to the dates and 
origins of Type D on the basis of such a comparison, is therefore tendentious on the most charitable of 
interpretations.* 

‘The assertion that Types D-Y do not come from the metropolis and its region, or that they come 
from it less than from Bulgaria, is quite incorrect and misleading. The sources of numismatic evidence 
are indeed different: archaeological investigation in the case of the metropolis; coin hoards in that 
of Bulgaria. Of three recent excavations in Istanbul—those of the churches of Kalenderhane and 
Saraghane, and that within the precincts of the National Archaeological Museum—two, Kalenderhane 
and the National Museum, have brought to light an appreciable number of specimens of Types D-Y. 
The third, Saraghane, which is known to have been in a ruinous condition by 1204, should not be ex- 
pected to have done so. 

‘The church of Kalenderhane as it stands is certainly a late twelfth-century construction most prob- 
ably dated to the reign of Isaac II, and therefore should have been in a reasonable state in 1204. It is in- 
deed known to have been in use after 1204 and during the Latin occupation through two principal fea~ 
tures: alterations to the iconostasis and its neighborhood, and the presence of a fresco cycle depicting 
scenes from the life of St. Francis of Assisi in a chapel on the southeast side of the church. The date at 


78 Touratsogla, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” 152. 

79 Struma Valley: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 211, table XIII. Greek Macedonia: Drama, Kolchikon, Macedonia 
(Thessaloniki), Macedonia Cent. ’71~'72)—sce Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards.” Later hoards: sce, ¢.g., Hendy, 
op. cit., 212, table XIV. 

80 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 303-94 (Troad), 348-49 (Istanbul B), 401 (Yenimahalle). 
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which Greek occupation ended, and that at which Latin occupation began, by no means necessarily con 
temporaneous events, remain unknown. The coin evidence is nevertheless suggestive. For the twelfth 
century there are a number of billon trachea and copper tetartera, and for the reign of Isaac Il a no- 
ticeable concentration of both. For the first half of the thirteenth century there are no less than 23 coins 





of the Latin series as a whole, all trachea, and in addition one denier tournois. Most of these are single finds, 
and in no case were more than two coins found together. Of a total of 22 coins of the Latin series with 
precisely identifiable find spots, 12 come from trenches on the south side of the church and may there- 





fore be considered to some degree associated with the St. Francis chapel. Of the total of 23 coins of the 
series as a whole, no less than 17 are of Types D-Y. Present are: Constantinopolitan large-module ‘Types 
C (2), D (2), F (1), N (1), O (2), P @), R Q), T (1); Thessalonican large-module Type G (1); and small- 
module Types A (2), G (1).8! 

Now, the St. Francis fresco cycle forms the most unambiguous material evidence for the Latin 
occupation of any of the metropolitan churches, and to find Types D-Y clearly associated not only with 
the church in general, but even with the St. Francis chapel in particular, is virtually the most striking 
evidence for the correctness of a Latin attribution of these types that could be conceived of. Even the 
chronologies fit admirably. Decoration of the chapel must postdate 1228 when St. Francis was canon 
the frescoes 
were subsequently bricked over and thus hidden from view. They have been dated ca. 1250-54 on com- 
parative art historical grounds. Types D-Y are to be dated approximately 1215-60, as will be demoa- 
strated below. Even the denier tournois turns out to be one of Louis IX and therefore dated 1226-70, and 
in this context effectively 1226-61.82 

‘There is clearly no way of telling whether the church had been occupied by the Latins prior to the 





ized, and must antedate 1261 when Latin occupation of the church almost certainly ended. 


decoration of the chapel, and, if so, for how long it had been so occupied. A generally greater repre= 
sentation of the earlier (and normally much commoner) Types A~C might have been expected had it 
been so occupied for any great length of time. It is conceivable, however, that the decoration of the 
chapel, requiring the preparation of material, particularly on the south side of the church, or a particu- 
lar everyday use of, or degree of veneration for, the chapel, which was accessible from the south side of 
the church, subsequently, was primarily responsible for the preponderance of later types. In other words, 
there is really no way of telling whether the numismatic evidence, and its particular character, represent 
the result of a short- or a long-term phenomenon. 

The circulation of Types D-Y in the metropolis itself is nevertheless confirmed by the material de- 
riving from the recent archacological investigation of a site within the precincts of the National 
Archaeological Museum in preparation for an extension to the museum. Of 9 Latin coins from the site, 
all being trachea and all apparently being single finds, 6 were of Types D-Y. Present were: 
Constantinopolitan large-module Types D or E (1), H (1), P (3), T (1); Thessalonican large-module Types 
B (1), C (1); and small-module Type F (1).83 

Even the ruinous site of Saraghane unexpectedly produced 9 Latin trachea: Constantinopolitan 
large-module ‘Types A (1), B (1), C (1), D (1), E? (1), U (1); Thessalonican large-module ‘Types A (1), C (1); 
and small-module Type A (1). 

‘The circulation of Types D-Y in the metropolis itself must, then, be accepted as a fact. Indeed, the 
total of largely single finds from an archaeological investigation is likely to give as accurate an impres- 


8! M. F Hendy, “The Coins,” to be published in a collaborative work, under the editorship of Prof. C. L. Striker. 

82 G. L, Striker and Y. D. Kuban, “Work at Kalenderhane Camii in Istanbul: Second Preliminary Report,” DOP 22 (1968), 
185-93; eidem, “Work at Kalenderhane Cami Istanbul: Third and Fourth Preliminary Reports,” DOP25 (1971), 25 1—58; eidem, 
“Work at Kalenderhane Camii in Istanbul: Fifth Preliminary Report (1970-74),” DOP 29 (1975), 306-18, esp. M. F. Hendy, 
“Preliminary Numismatic Report,” 317-18. 

83 ‘The series was made available to me for identification by the characteristic kindness of the late Nezih Firath, then direc- 
tor of the museum, I have no knowledge of their subsequent fate, and it may well be that my own file cards form the only cur- 
rently available reference to ther. 

84 Hendy, “The Coins,” 362-64, nos. 881-89. 
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sion of a local base-metal circulating medium as is a hoard, or even as are several hoards, except where 
a pattern of hoards with a tight and characteristic geographical and chronological structure and a datable 
historical context is involved. Against this, the general point that dealers and collectors have been buying in 
Istanbul, Izmir, and so on for a long period of time, and yet Types D-Y have remained rare or unpub- 
lished until comparatively recently, is barely worth comparison. And in any case, they have been buying in 
Bulgaria and the rest of the Balkans for an equally long time, so the point is actually quite meaningless. 

Nor, when due attention is paid to detail, is the evidence derived from a personal contact, as to the 
comparative plenty of Types D-Y in Turkish Thrace, and the comparative scarcity of the same types in 
Istanbul, any more capable of bearing the interpretation thrust upon it. The point is made that, of the 





total of clipped specimens of Type P in the possession of the contact, the bulk came from Thrace, al- 
though three or four came to the contact each year from Istanbul. [t emerges that the specimens from 
Thrace had been found together (although not originally found so) in the bottom of a dealer’s cartons in 
Lileburgaz. Representing local stray finds, they had accumulated there for a period of time, owing to 
their small and unattractive nature, while larger and more attractive coins were sold off or taken to be 
disposed of in Istanbul. How this combination can be used as evidence of a scarcity in one place, and 
a plenty in another, beggars the imagination. And how, even if a comparative plenty were to exist in 
Liileburgaz and its region, it could be held to indicate a Bulgarian rather than a Latin origin, remains 
deeply obscure, as will be demonstrated below. 

Nor is the absence of Types D-Y from among the material from the excavation of Corinth any 
more capable of bearing the interpretation derived from it. Constantinopolitan large-module Types 
A-G, the Latin attribution of which has not been challenged, are equally absent. Thessalonican large- 
module Types A-C, which similarly remain Latin, are little better represented: a few specimens of Type 
C amounting to less than 0.5% of the total number of specimens of the Bulgarian and Latin imitative 
scrics. Small-module Types A-G, to the contrary, are reasonably well represented. The only possible con- 
clusion is that the large-module series was effectively absent from the circulating medium at Corinth. 
‘This fact is of undoubted interest, and of probable significance, but the precise implications to be de- 
rived from it remain as yet obscure.% 

Leaving aside the point that the attribution of an earlier imitative series to the Bulgaria 
considered a support for a similar attribution of the later series because, meanwhile, the earlier series has 
itself been “reattributed” to the emperors whose names its component types bear, and therefore the at- 
tribution of the earlier series can now no longer be claimed as a support for that of the later, one moves 


should be 





on to commerce.*7 

Here, the fact that, after the battle of Klokotnitsa, control of much of Macedonia and Thrace 
passed to Ivan II, who made commercial concessions to the Ragusans, having been noted, the question 
is raised whether—given the hostility involved, the concession to the Ragusans, and the impoverished 
state of the Latin empire—commercial contacts are likely to have carried coinage from the metropolis 
into the interior. The answer expected is clearly a negative one, but the question itself is entirely invalid. 
For the relative importance of the various ways in which coinage was spread from one place to another 
in a medieval society remains ill-known. The picture which one is obviously supposed to share is one in 
which numbers of merchants engaged in long-distance trade carry large amounts of base-metal coinage 
and, in the course of their various purchases, affect and form the circulating medium of distant regions. 
But this is almost certainly vastly oversimplified and may well be almost entirely incorrect.** 


85 Metcalf, “Ihe Peter and Paul Hoard,” 153. 

86 Tbid., 146-47 and table I, 153-54. See now below, pp. 671-72. 

87 Thid.,154~55, but see the giveaway note 10a on p. 155. 

88 One has only to consider the mechanisms of the fiscal cycle in enhancing the production and dominating the distribution 
of base-metal coinage (see above, pp. 24, 25), or the role of refugees in distribution (see above, p. 79 and note 60), or the role of 
monasteries in collecting rents and dues from widespread estates and expending them largely at one central point (see Hendy, 
“The Gornoslav Hoard”), to appreciate the problem of assessing, even in a preliminary fashion, the roles of the different factors 
involved in this kind of situation. 
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In the first place, in the later Roman and Byzantine tradition, presumably followed to a greater or 
lesser degree by the successor states, coinage was not normally at least issued primarily to facilitate the 
operation of private commercial transactions, but rather to facilitate the payment of state debts and the 
collection of state revenues. In other words, it was issued primarily for official—and given that, mainly 
for military and fiscal—purposes. It was overwhelmingly such factors that influenced the supply and his- 
tory of the coinage of the period. This gives rise to one way in which a coinage might have been spread 
ona large scale, but there are several others that also do not have to involve private trade at all. And even. 
when in the process private trade was involved, nothing is known of the relative importance of the parts 
played by dramatic long-distance trade on the one hand, and by the small-scale and gradual operation 
of trade between one small agricultural community and the next on the other. In either case, the vagaries 
of political conditions almost certainly played a fundamentally lesser role then in dictating the existence, 
nature, and scale of trade, and the spread of coinage, than they do now. Even if the role of merchants 
engaged in long-distance trade turned out to be the predominant factor in the spread of coinage, the 
effects that commercial concessions made by Ivan II to the Ragusans might have had upon the com- 
merce of the period, whether as regards their beneficial effects for Ragusa on the one hand, or their more 
problematic deleterious effects for Venice on the other, remain completely beyond assessment. The rel- 
ative sizes of the Ragusan and Venetian commercial classes; the degree of penetration that each had al- 
ready achieved in the Bulgarian economy; the capacity of the Ragusan for rapid expansion to take ad- 
vantage of concessions; the capacity of the Venetian for absorbing any increased competition; even the 
capacity of the Bulgarian economy for growth, all remain entirely unknown, and to suggest that con- 
cessions are likely to have had an effect on Veneto-Bulgarian trade sufficient to affect the spread of Types 
D-Y is simply inadmissible. 

When, against the background of such massive uncertainty and indeed ignorance, one is invited 
to regard as the possible fruits of large-scale and long-distance trade what are basically the contents of 
two hoards (those from Tri Voditsi and from an entirely unknown Bulgarian provenance—the “Peter 
and Paul Hoard”) in which Types D-Y amount to 352 specimens out of a total of over 1,700, or some 
20%, the contents of several other hoards amounting to far fewer, even if to a comparable percentage, 
and then to decide whether in the circumstances those contents represent the likely fruits of such trade, 
n is quite meaningless. The 





one is being called on to perform an impossible task, and any positive dec 
more recent publication and analysis of the similar Dolna Kabda Hoard (of 1961/80), which contained 
some 663 specimens of Types D-Y out of a total of some 2,800, or some 24%, represent a major con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the series, but does not contribute much to the question in hand. Nor is 
the position saved by the observation that, since a surprisingly large original total number of dies is in- 
volved, so is a surprisingly considerable amount of coinage. The dies involved are wretchedly engraved, 
but on a twelfth-century analogy may well have been subjected to reengraving; the nature and quality 
of the metal used for the dies remain unknown, and even it it were known, the whole question of the 
average product of a die remains a controversial one. In other words, the quantity of both dies and coins 
may well have been considerable, but how considerable—whether absolutely or even comparatively — 
remains completely unknown. As a result, there is no possibility of deciding whether the quantity is 
more appropriate to the Bulgarian or to the Latin empire. And if the truncated remnant of the empire 
of Thessalonica could issue (on whatever basis and for whatever reasons) a consistent coinage after 
1230, then so could the truncated Latin empire after 1225. 

In any case, even if it were proved that the region of Liileburgaz were particularly prolific in spec- 
imens of Types D-Y, it is difficult to see why this should be considered a very positive encouragement for 
the hypothesis that they are of Bulgarian rather than Latin origin. 

It is generally accepted that the modern Liileburgaz is the descendant or at least the equivalent of 
the ancient and medieval Arcadiopolis. The history of Arcadiopolis/Liileburgaz itself during the later 
part of the first half of the thirteenth century remains obscure, but that of its neighboring cities is some- 
what clearer. The whole of lower Thrace, from Adrianople/Edirne downward, remained in Latin hands 
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until 1225. In that year, two things happened: the army of John III, having defeated the Latins at 
Poimanenum in Bithynia, and having liquidated all but a modest remnant of the Latin holdings in 
Anatolia, crossed into Europe and took possession of part of the Chersonese. It was then invited by the 
population of Adrianople to take control of the city, which it did? At very much the same time, 
‘Theodore Comnenus-Ducas, who had in late 1224 recaptured Thessalonica from the Latins, advanced 
eastward and occupied the remnant of Latin Macedonia and Thrace. Having reached and occupied 
Didymotichum/Demotika, he took the opportunity of encouraging the population of Adrianople to ex- 
change Nicaean protection for his own, which it did. In under a year, the Latin lordship of 
Thessalonica had been destroyed, and the Latin empire of Constantinople had been deprived of the 
greater part of its territorial basis, although it still retained control of the greater part of lower Thrace. 
The situation there seems to have been as follows: Theodore Ducas held Adrianople and Didymotichum 
and the territory to the west; John III may have retained a foothold in the Chersonese; and the Latins 
held the remainder. Adrianople and Didymotichum remained in the hands of Theodore Ducas in 1229 
and presumably until 1230 when, after the battle of Klokotnitsa, they were taken by Ivan II. The former 
of the two is mentioned as being under his control shortly after, in the triumphal inscription that he had 
set up in the cathedral church of the Forty Martyrs at Turnovo, and both are also mentioned as being 
under his control at much the same time, when they were among the cities in which he gave commer- 
cial concessions to the Ragusans.°! The former is implied as being still under his control in 1236/37 
when he asked John TIT to allow his daughter (John’s daughter-in-law) to meet him near there? The 
Chersonese and lower Thrace as far as Selymbria/Silivri were taken or retaken by John III in 1235. 
‘Tzurullum/Gorlu was under Latin control in 1235, was captured by John HII shortly afterwards, was 





nearly recaptured by Bulgarians and Latins in brief alliance in 1236/37, and was actually recaptured by 
the Latins in 1241. Adrianople probably fell under the control of John III in 1246, and Midia/Midye, 
Dercus/‘Terkos, Bizye/Vize, and ‘Tzurullum all finally fell under his control in 1247.%3 The fate of 
Arcadiopolis, which lies more or less midway between Adrianople (between 1230 and 1246 in Bulgarian 
hands) and Tzurullum (between 1230 and 1235 in Latin hands, between 1235 and 1241 in Nicaean 
hands, and between 1241 and 1247 again in Latin hands), remains unknown, But whether it was in 
Bulgarian, Latin, or—briefly—in Nicacan hands, or indeed in a combination of these, it must have been 
right on the frontier, and to suppose that, because coins of Types D-Y are found at Liileburgaz and in 
its region, this favors a Bulgarian origin for them, is simply untenable. 

‘There remain two elements in the case for a Bulgarian origin for Types D-Y, The first, that Ivan IL 





already has a recognized c 
dismissed. Of marginal significance in any case, it need not be pursued. The second, the provision of a 
historical context for the types having St. Peter with keys, and Sts, Peter and Paul embracing, as their ob- 
verse designs, can in no way be considered decisive, and indeed proves to be extremely flimsy on exarn- 
ination. The obverse design of Type S (19.1-19.3), St. Peter with keys, is evidence—if it is evidence of 
anything specific—at least of an awareness of the position of the Roman sce within the western church, 


nage to his name, is in fact an objection to the case, and made in order to be 


although not necessarily of a recognition of all its universalist claims. That of Type T (20.1-20.9), Sts. 
Peter and Paul embracing, refers, again if it refers to anything specific, to the reconciliation, or the pos- 
sibility of reconciliation, between the western church (represented by St. Peter) and the eastern (repre- 
sented by Si. Paul). Now, while it is doubtless true enough that Innocent IIT sent to Kaloyan a banner 
bearing a picture of St. Peter in 1204, the state of ecclesiastical reunion that this was intended to signify 


89 See below, p. 468. 

99 See below, p. 543. 

81 Sce below, p. 543. Ragusans: sce above, pp. 85-86. 

92 See below, p. 469. 

95 See below, pp. 469-70. 

94 Type U (21.1-5), with standing figures of St. Nicholas (obverse) and St.John the Baptist (reverse), clearly belongs typo- 
logically with Types $ and T,, but it is not now directly germane to the discussion, St. John having previously been misidentified 
as St. Paul (Metcalf, “The Peter and Paul Hoard,” 166}. 
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and cement was repudiated by Ivan II himself in 1232. Although briefly allied with the Latin empire in 
1236/37, there was never any suggestion, as far as is known, that this might be accompanied by ecclesi- 
astical submission. Unless, therefore, Types S and T can be dated earlier than 1232 (which is extremely 
unlikely), there is no historical and Bulgarian context to which they can be specifically related. And here 
it ought to be noted that, if Type T does indeed refer to something specific, then the theme of reconcil- 
jation expressed in such a way is not at all appropriate to a Bulgarian or Byzantine context, but is very 
strongly to a Latin one. For while St. Peter can clearly represent the western church from whichever point 
of view is taken, St. Paul can represent the eastern church from a western point of view only, in other 
words as the apostle of the gentiles. The design is a “Romanist” one, expressed de haut en bas, and is 
highly appropriate to a Latin origin for the type. 

In any case, a reverse design similar to that of Type S, St. Peter with keys, is also found on the re- 
verse of a type (Type J:13) of John III, very probably to be attributed to the mint of Thessalonica, and 
if so datable to the years 1246—54. It has been taken as referring to the negotiations between that em- 
peror and the papacy, on the subject of reunion, that took place late in the reign.% Latin Type S and 
John Ill Type J are, given the otherwise unique nature of their design, almost certainly related, but the 
precise nature of the relationship and the process involved remain ol 





cure. In the approximate contem- 





porary true (.e., named) Bulgarian series, it is consistently the Byzantine (i.e., Nicaean) design which in- 
spires, and the Bulgarian which is inspired, and it is the Latin series which is patently imitative in other 
respects. But it is not necessary to suppose that, because the original design was intended to have a par- 
ticular significance, therefore the imitative one was also. The major trouble is that, as so frequently is the 


case, nothing is known of the level at which, and the methods by which, Byzantine or other relevant coin 





designs were evolved; the degree of subtlety that the authors of such designs were capable of; the sensi- 
tivity of the public in interpreting designs; and the extent to which those who were responsible for the 
evolution of designs took account of public sensitivity. 

Yet again, then, a case based on faulty numismatic reasoning, dealers’ tittle-tattle, and specious his- 
torical reconstruction fails dismally. There can now be no doubt but that Types D-Y form the middle 
and end sections of a series continuing on from the earlier Constantinopolitan Latin Types A-C, and it 
is to the basic chronology of this series, and indecd to those of other approximately contemporary ones, 


that attention now finally has to be turned. 


(4) The Basic Chronology of Main Issues in the Years +1204 

Tt is necessary to commence this examination with a dating for the earlier 

anating from the mint of Nicaea, for Theodore’s issues actually provide the only contemporarily named 

series for the immediately post-conquest period, and they can be dated within reasonably close formal 
limits. 





sues of Theodore I em- 


It now seems probable that Theodore left the City as despot at the time of his father-in-law Alexius 
IIs flight in July 1203, but that instead of accompanying him into Thrace he proceeded to Bithynia, 
and at first conducted his operations in Alexius’ name. The fall of the City to the Latins in April 1204, 
and Alexius’ capture, deposition, and imprisonment by Boniface of Montferrat, probably in November 
1204, must have precipitated matters, and sometime in 1205 Theodore had himself proclaimed em- 
bly in March 1208, he finally had himself formaily 
crowned emperor, probably on Easter Sunday, 6 April.96 

In 1969, 1 was on the whole of the opinion that Theodore would not have issued coin before his 
coronation in 1208, but the subsequent discovery of new numismatic material, and the publication of a 
new reconstruction of the political events of the period (that utilized above), have rendered it most prob- 


peror. With his acquisition of a new patriarch, p 





§ D, Lathoud and T: Bertelé, “Les clefs de Saint Pierre sur une monnaie de Jean III Doucas Vatatzés, empereur de Nicée 
(1222-1254),” Unitas 1 (1948), 189-96. But see Hendy, Coinage and Money, 294. 
9 See below, pp. 423, 447-49. 
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able that this stance should now be abandoned.*? In the wake of the publication of a striking new type 
of electrum trachy for Theodore in 1974 (First Coinage: 1.1-(1.2)), it was suggested in 1976 that it 
formed something of a “coronation issue.”®® Without prejudice to one’s decidedly skeptical approach to 
the question of coronation issues as an institutionalized class, I am nevertheless inclined to accept the 
suggestion in the particular case.% For the new type is exceedingly rare. There were only two specimens 
(probably those noted above) present in a hoard of about 250 electrum picces of Theodore (with the re- 
mainder being provided mainly by the Second Coinage: 2.13) said to have been found near Tznik 
(Nicaea). There were no specimens at all present in the hoard of about the same size consisting mainly 
of the Second and Third Coinages (4.1-4.8) from Torbah near Aydin.! And it is of a strikingly hand- 
some design: for the obverse, the standing figures of St. Theodore and the Virgin orantes; for the reverse, 
the emperor holding a patriarchal cross on steps and being crowned by Christ, with his full official fa- 
milial nomenclature, “Comnenus-Lascaris.” It would therefore on this interpretation have been a spe- 
cial issue and of short duration, possibly at most April-31 August 1208; whatever else, Theodore was 
doing himself proud.'0! 

Acceptance of this suggestion, however, has necessary ramifications in the known billon trachy se- 
ries; Theodore has only two major coinages of billon trachea, both early on the evidence of hoards, and 
the order of which is known through overstrikes. The First Coinage (5a.1-5e), by far the commoner and 
more widespread of the two, is of a somewhat humdrum design: the Virgin enthroned on the obverse; 
Theodore and his namesake St. Theodore standing and holding between them a patriarchal cross on the 
reverse. The Second Coinage (6.1-6.10) is of a somewhat more interesting design: Christ enthroned on 
the obverse; a full-length figure of Theodore in chlamys, again with his full official nomenclature, 
“Comnenus-Lascaris,” on the reverse. 
Coinage in billon to be the equivalent of the First Coinage in electrum: the columnar full family names 
that are common to both designs, together perhaps with the less banal than normal, and the striking, na- 
ture of their respective designs. But if this equation is indeed valid, then it follows inexorably that 
Theodore was issuing the billon trachea of his First Coinage at least before his coronation in 1208, and 
therefore presumably from his proclamation in 1205 onwards. There is certainly nothing in the early 
hoard evidence that would contradict this point, and indeed such evidence may well even favor it. The 
billon First Coinage would therefore run from sometime in 1205 to April 1208, and the Second Coinage 
from April perhaps to August 1208.102 

Now, both coinages are known to be both overstruck on and by other issues of the period, and this 
in potential at least—for chronology. The First Coinage, for exam- 
ple, is recorded as overstruck on Bulgarian imitative Type C (5¢.4).!98 This is perfectly reasonable, as it 





Yow, there is one very obvious reason for considering the Second 





clearly has important ramifications 





97 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 230; Oikonomides, “La décomposition de empire byzantin,” 22-28. 

98 P. Protonotarios, “More Rare or Unpublished Coins of the Empires of Nicaea and Thessalonica,” Cire 82 (1974), 52, 
no. 1; L P. Touratsoglou and P. Protonotarios, “Les émissions de couronnement dans le monnayage byzantin du XIII° siécle,” 
RN® 19 (197), 68-76, text of a paper given at the 15th International Congress of Byzantine Studies (Athens, 1976). 

99 The problem with the case for coronation issues as an institutionalized class is its rigidity: such supposed issues are com- 
monly denoted by the presence of Christ Chaleites in the designs—most commonly crowning the emperor. | am prepared to ac- 
cept such issues for Theodore I, John III, and possibly Michael VIII, and for Theodore Ducas. Manuel Ducas cannot have had. 
one as such, for he was never crowned emperor, and John Ducas, who apparently did go through some form of ceremonial, has 
no clearly identifiable such issue. And the electrum and billon trachea forming Theodore Ducas’ coronation issue are not those 
chosen by Protonotarios and Touratsoglou, Theodore I and Theodore Ducas may also have had what might best be called “in- 
augural” issues—struck, that is, upon acclamation and prior to coronation. John of Brienne provides another possibility. 
Ironically, Christ Chalcites features upon all these latter issues. Sce under the individual reigns and entries, below. 

100 Tznik: Protonatarios, “More Rare or Unpublished Coins,” 52. Torbal: Hendy, Gainage and Money, 389-90. 

101 The concluding date of 31 August is that of the conclusion of the indictional year (11); the importance of that year for 
the 13th-century coinage will become apparent time and time again in the Catalogue below. 

102 That is, using the indictional year once again. It should also be noted at this stage that there is a reasonable case for con- 
sidering the First Coinage to have enveloped the Second: in other words, for the First Coinage to have lasted 1205-12, and the 
Second Coinage to have briefly interrupted it in 1208. See below, pp. 453-55. 

103 [n addition to Theodore 5.4, see also: Morrisson and Ivanisevié, “Trouvaille de monnaies de cuivre,” 34-35, note 10. 
Sce also Theodore 5¢.5 (overstruck on Bulgarian Type A?) 
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has been previously suggested that Type C was already in production by ca. 1202. The Second Coinage 
is recorded as overstruck on the Latin imitative Thessalonican Type A (24.1-24.6), which is again per- 
fectly reasonable, as it tends to confirm the position of Type A at the head of the Thessalonican sequence 
(not that this is really necessary, as Type A is overstruck by Type B (25.1-25.9), so frequently as to be a 
virtually commonplace occurrence).!% Again, the First Coinage is recorded as being overstruck both by 
Latin Constantinopolitan Types A (1.1-1.14) and B (2.1-2.10), and by Thessalonican Types A and B.'°5 
This too is all very satisfactory, as in tarn Constantinopolitan Type B is recorded as overstruck by Type 
C (B.1-3.4); Constantinopolitan Type B by Thessalonican Type C (26.1-26.8); and Thessalonican Type 
C by Constantinopolitan Type O (15.1-15.16).! The Second Coinage is recorded as being overstruck 
by Latin Constantinopolitan Type C.10? And finally, for the moment, John III Type M ((47.1)-(47.3)) is 
recorded as being overstruck by Constantinopolitan ‘Type O, and Manuel Ducas Type A (3a.1-c.3) is 
found overstruck on Constantinopolitan Type P (16.1-16.14).!0 





This may appear all rather complex, and indeed so it is. What nevertheless and in essence emerges 
from it is the existence of three basic and separate sequences: the Nicacan First and Second Coinages; 
Constantinopolitan imitative Types A~C; and Thessalonican imitative Types A-C; and with each being 
closely interrelated by overstriking with the others. It is in passing very noticeable that whereas the 
Nicacan First Coinage (1205-8) is overstruck almost promiscuously (and by design?) by both Constan- 
tinopolitan and Thessalonican Types A and B, it does not appear in turn to be overstruck on them or in- 
deed on anything much else. !09 This does not necessarily mean that it was wholly earlier than all of them, 
and indeed it almost certainly was not, for the apparent size and widespread impact of the First Coinage 
suggest that much of it may well have been the product of a reasonably careful recoining, involving ex- 
tensive remelting rather than mere restriking, It is nevertheless worth noting that the Constantinopolitan 
sequence need not technically have commenced in 1204 on the evidence currently available, for it ap- 
pears that Nicetas Choniates’ description of the Latins melting down metropolitan statuary to turn into 
copper coin may well have derived from eyewitness experience dating from his brief return to the City 
in 1206, from Selymbria whither he had fled in 1204.!!° Even so, it seems overwhelmingly most proba- 
ble that it did indeed commence in 1204, and certainly it seems clear that the Thessalonican sequence 
must have commenced about then, so as to allow its opening Type A to have been overstruck by the 
Nicaean Second Coinage (1208).!!! And whatever else may be the case, it is very clear that there is sim- 
ply no room for the Bulgarian imitative Types A~C anywhere here, and the unlikely suggestion that they 
be placed at the head of the Latin sequences should therefore be promptly abandoned, if on no other 
grounds than this.'!? 

What, then, as to the other end of these early sequences? Constantinopolitan Type O turns out ta 
be an extremely useful issue. I have long considered it to lie somewhere about the middle of the 
Constantinopolitan sequence as a whole, and indeed so it turns out to lic. For the overstriking on John 
III Type M provides a terminus post quem for it of 1221 (John’s accession), although by how much it is 
subsequent to that date remains uncertain—probably not very much, to judge by M’s “feel”: possibly at 
+1225, and most probably not later than +1230.'!3 The overstriking on Thessalonican Type C is also 
encouraging: for most of these early overstrikes seem to involve issues that are virtually contemporane- 


104 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 391 

105 [. Jordanoy, “Prepechatani vizantiiski moneti (XIIIv),” Memigmatika 10.2-3 (1975), 18-29; Morrison and Ivanisevié, 
“Trouvaille de monnaies de cuivre,” 34-35, note 10; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 205. 

106 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 205; S. Bendall, “Latin Billon Trachea—Thessalonica or Constantinople?” NCire 92 (1984), 
78; Hendy, op. cit., p. 216. 

107 Karamessini-Oikonomides, “Treis ‘thésauroi’,” p. 990, no. 25. 

108 §, Bendall, “A Nicaean-Latin Overstrike,” IWCire 100 (1992), 244; idem, “Thessalonican Coinage,” 110. 

109 Except Bulgarian Types CG and A(?); see above, p. 89, note 103, 

110 See below, p. 661. 

"11 See above, note 10+. 

112 See above, pp. 68-69; below, pp. 91-94. 

113 See below, pp. 480, 664-65. 
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ous, and C stands at the end of a sequence that should not continue beyond 1224 (Thessalonica’s fall to 
the Ducac)—again, the suggested date of +1225 for ‘Type O begins to look increasingly plausible, and 
the general position of Type C stands confirmed.!'4 Again the overstriking of Manuel Ducas Type A on 
Constantinopolitan Type P gives a satisfactory terminus for the latter of 1230/37.115 

How, again, does all this key into the evidence of the hoards? In fact it fits in very well indeed, but 
first it must once more be stressed that the evidence of a single hoard is rarely a de 
lution of a general problem: that of a whole pattern of hoards, with each item being more or less in 
agreement, provides an incomparably stronger basis for any solution. And two such patterns, within a 
convenient and useful date range, do exist: the one consisting of five hoards (Bergama, Bursa, Istanbul 
B, Troad, and the somewhat later Yenimahalle) geographically based mainly around the Sea of 
Marmara; and the other consisting of the same eight hoards based on the Struma Valley as previously 
used. Although the Struma group is in general somewhat earlier than the Marmara one, nevertheless it 





‘ive factor in the so- 





is convenient to deal with the latter first. 
A table of the relevant coins in the five hoards gives the following results (it should be noted that 
large-module coins are left undifferentiated from their small-module equivalents).!!6 


Taste 6 
Hoarps Post-1203/4 FRoM THE MARMARA. 


Hoard Total Theodore Theodore Cpl. Cpl. Cpl. Thess. Thess. Thess. 











FC. S.C. A B Other A B Cc 
Bergama 1,059 156 = 36 = _ = — = 
Bursa 400+ mee 336+ Be AF - 1 - - 
Istanbul B 469 1 194+! 124 58 O(1) 2 4 - 
Troad 140 4 109 1233) BG) 2 = 
Yenimahalle 152 = = 3 2 53 8 43 





Several points emerge. In the first place, although the hoards do indeed form a reasonably coher- 
ent pattern, nevertheless there are clearly three chronological substrata present, with Bergama being ear- 
lier and Yenimahalle later than the other three. Bergama contains only Theodore’s First Coinage 
(1205-8) and also contains only Constantinopolitan Type A (1204-2). Yenimahalle contains neither of 
Theodore’s coinages, but does contain—uniquely—Thessalonican Type C, which as previously noted is 
“late” (?-1224). In the second place, the three “core” hoards, which all contain both of Theodore’s 
coinages and the Second Coinage dated to 1208 in considerable numbers, also all contain Constan- 
tinopolitan Types A and B, and much less uniformly Thessalonican Types A and B. In addition to this, 
the Troad contains a single specimen of Constantinopolitan Type E, and Istanbul B another of Type O. 
‘The former need not necessarily cause surprise: it should be remembered that only Types A-C are 
sequenced, and Type E may well have followed on shortly. The latter definitely does cause surprise: as 
previously reliably noted, it is “late” (+ 1225), and it may therefore well form an outlier or even an in- 
trusive element. 

‘That Bergama may indeed form a separate chronological substratum scems indicated by the pub- 
lication of two further hoards or parcels with a probable Anatolian (that is, rather than Balkan) prove- 
nance. The first (1977), consisting of 217 pieces, contained 17 specimens of Theodore’s First Coinage 
and 5 of Constantinopolitan ‘Type A. The second (1976/78), consisting of 245 pieces, contained 22 spec- 


114 See below, pp. 92-95, 664-65. 

Ms See below, pp. 568-69, 665. 

116 See Hendy, Coinage and Money, at the appropriate places in the “List of Hoards,” for the five Marmara hoards, and at 
p. 211, table XIII for the cight Struma ones (add Tishanovo; see above, p. 67, note 29). 
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imens of Theodore’s First Coinage and 43 of his Second Coinage, and also 14 specimens of Constan- 
tinopolitan Type A and | specimen of Thessalonican ‘Type A. The 1977 hoard thus tends toward 
Bergama, and the 1976/78 one toward the three “core” hoards.!!7 

Can these two chronological substrata (leaving aside the third, represented by Yenimahalle, for the 
moment) be reasonably dated? They very probably can be. The early years after | 204 saw two major 
bouts of conflict between the Latins and the Anatolian Byzantines: the first in 1204/5 and 1205/6 cov- 
ered Bursa and the Troad, and Pegae, Cyzicus, and Nicomedia; the second in 1211/12 covered the 
Marmara shore and territory much further south, including Poimanenum and Adramyttium and as far 
down as Nymphacum. The clear possibility is that the first was responsible for the deposition of the 
Bergama and the 1977 hoard, and that the second was responsible for that of the “core” hoards and of 
the 1976/78 hoard.!!8 

This in turn would mean that, during the period 1204-6, the only coinages being issued were 
Theodore’s First Coinage, Constantinopolitan Type A and—presumably, though not yet represented 





—Thessalonican ‘Type A. This may be unsurprising, but it is useful to have the point independently con- 
firmed. By 1211/12, Theodore’s First Coinage was already past its maximal impact and his Second 
Coinage was still in the ascendant; Constantinopolitan Type A had already been superseded by Type B, 
and further advance along the sequence may already have been made; and Thessalonican Type A had 
already been superseded by Type B, but there was as yet no sign of Type C, possibly again confirming 
its late date. The two island hoards of Amorgos and Thera, also marked by the presence of Theodore’s 
Second Coinage, are again marked by the absence of Thessalonican Type C, tending to reemphasize the 
point.!!9 Tt should also be noted that Theodore’s Second Coinage really does seem to partake of the na- 
ture of a coronation issue: produced in considerable quantity, but in a short burst, and therefore making 
a short-lived and intense impact in Anatolia, but a virtually nonexistent one elsewhere. And if a single 
coin in Istanbul B (marked +1 in Table 6) has been correctly interpreted as a Magnesian issue, then there 
is also the possibility that the mint at Nicaea had just been transferred to its more permanent site at 
Magnesia.!20 In any case, the early section of all three major sequences are visible and preliminarily dat- 
able; the evidence is of varied types; and the results are coherent and noncontradictory in nature. 

Yenimahalle stands alone, and there are very good reasons why it should do so, for it is of an in- 
tensely concentrated composition—much more so than any of its companions. It is in fact quite clear 
what it represents. 

On the assumption that the hoard has not been heavily “truncated” or otherwise “doctored,” which 
seems likely, as it was in safe hands long before this kind of material was generally known about, it con- 
sisted of 152 pieces: overwhelmingly Constantinopolitan ‘Types A and B, and Thessalonican ‘Types A-C 
(in other words, as in Table 6), but with the trivial inclusion of a farther nwo earlier pieces, one probably 
of Isaac II and one certainly of Alexius III. It therefore probably consisted of 150 intensely concentrated 
Latin pieces and two earlier outliers.!2! 

What we clearly have here is yet another example of a purse, or apokombion, of coins made up to a 
particular sum (in this case of 150 pieces) and then tied or even sealed. It is thus similar in nature to the 
Kaloyanovets Hoard, which contained as its latest element 238 pieces of Isaac II of an equivalently con- 
centrated internal composition, with the aokombion having been originally made up of 240 pieces, or the 
equivalent in contemporary terms of two hyperpyra (i.e., 2 X 120 trachea). Quite what the Yenimahalle 
Hoard represented is unknown, quite possibly simply (if basically intact) a payment of 150 trachea, or 
possibly the equivalent of one-half hyperpyron: that remains, and probably will remain, unknown. The 


17D.) 
(1977), 103-6; 
55-70. 

118 See below, pp. 448-50. 

119 Metcalf, “The Amorgos and Thira Hoards,” 57. 

120 Bellinger, “Three More Hoards,” p. 221, no. 253; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 349; see also below, p. 455. 

12] Hendy, Coinage and Money, 401 





Mercalf and M. D. O’Hara, “A Hoard of Trachea from the Reign of Theodore I of Nicaea, 1204-22,” NCire 85 
). M. Metcalf, “A Hoard of Billon Trachea from the Empire of Nicaca, c. 1215/1220,” HBN 30-32 (1976-78), 
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two earlier outliers will then represent simply a couple of coins put by along with the apokombion, as in 
the case of the two Vemania Hoards or apokomébza of a much earlier (i.c., fourth-century) date, the main 
bodies of which represent military stipendia et donativa.122 

The contents of the apokombion, while intensely concentrated, nevertheless break down into two 
quite distinct elements: not only by mint but also by chronology. For the Constantinopolitan element is 
clearly relatively early, and the Thessalonican one equally late, with Constantinopolitan types A and B 
being typical of the “core” hoards examined above and datable to 1211/12, when there was still ne sign 
of Thessalonican ‘Type C, which has also been dated independently to a period moving up toward 
1224,123 

Again, what we clearly have here is the formation of a “new” apokombion from the contents of two 
“old” ones differing in both age and origin: an extreme but salutary lesson in how such items were made 
up; how slowly such concentrated bodies of coin might be broken down; and how any concept of a nec= 
essarily uniform and free-flowing coin population should be regarded with the deepest of suspicion. 

As to the occasion of the deposition of Yenimahalle, there is very little to go on. Given its late-run- 
ning Thessalonican element, that might have occurred as late as 1225, when Theodore Ducas, who had 
recently retaken Thessalonica, proceeded to retake most of Macedonia and Thrace from the Latins, and 
whose troops are recorded at Vizye in castern Thrace and under the walls of the City, meaning that the 
European coast of the Bosphorus is unlikely to have remained unaffected. But this is little more than. 
speculation.|2+ 

To turn now to the Struma Valley. The group of eight hoards involved are all of a tight geograph- 
ical concentration in the middle and upper reaches of the valley and (despite the observations made 
above) possess a basic uniformity in their later representation, giving rise to the following table (again, it 
should be noted that large-module coins are left undifferentiated from their small-module equivalents, 
though in this case only Constantinople A/small-module A are affected). 








Taste 7 
‘THe SrruMA Vay: Earty post-1204 Hoarps 
Theodore I Cpl. Thess. Thess. 
Hoard Total EC. A A B 
Brestovo 1,614 1 99 - = 
Gradevo (I) 339 4 54 2 = 
Kiustendil 566 1 44 = = 
Kiustendil region 371 2 41 14 _ 
Pokrovnik 488 3 53 1 1 
Tishanovo 325 - 4 - = 
Zheleznitsa 378 4 55 _ _ 
Uncertain Provenance 470 2 9 1 2 


Theodore’s I’s First Coinage of 1205-8 (which provides the formal terminus post quem for deposi- 
tion) is his only one represented, and it is present in all hoards except Tishanovo (the date and adherence 
to the group of which need nevertheless not be doubted), but always in very small numbers. Constan- 
tinopolitan Type A is the only metropolitan type represented, and it is generally present in some num- 
bers, again with the exception of Tishanovo, even when the two modules are separated out. Both Thes- 
salonican Types A and B are represented, however sporadically, but Type C: remains absent. 


122 Apokombia: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 301-14; idem, Studies, 338-63. Kaloyanovets: see below, pp. 104-6. Vemania: idem, 
“From Antiquity to the Middle Ages,” 330-34. 

123 See abave, pp. 90-91 (Thess. C late); p. 90 (hess. C overstruck on Cpl. By. 

12 See below, p. 543. 
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Again, the question arises as to dating. Again, a reasonable pretext for deposition seems to be pro- 
vided by the flurry of Latino-Bulgarian military activity of the years 1206-8, involving campaigns in the 
Rhodope, the death of Kaloyan outside Thessalonica, the cmergence of the separatist principalities of 
Strez and Slav, and the Latin victory at Philippopolis. Much of this activity was focused on the area to 
the east of the Struma, but the whole region must have been affected, and several of the hoards from 
Greek Macedonia bear the same chronological/compositional stamp (Aiani, Kolchikon, and Macedonia 
[Thessaloniki]: all ending with Theodore I’s First Coinage and Constantinopolitan Type A).!25 

Now, if this is indeed the case, and we have here a depositional concentration datable to 1206-8, 
then we also have a concentration that lies between the two Anatolian ones of 1204-6 and of 1211/12, 
and this should—in theory at least—provide a very useful basis of comparison. And so it does. For 
whereas the Bergama Hoard and the Anatolian one of 1977 (1204-6) contained only Theodore and 
Constantinopolitan ‘Type A, nevertheless the “core” hoards and the Anatolian one of 1976/78 
(1211/12) contained Theodore and both Constantinopolitan Types A and B and Thessalonican Types 
A and B. But here (at 1206-8) we have Theodore, Constantinopolitan Type A, and already both 
‘Thessalonican Types A and B. The conclusion scems clear: whether or not Constantinopolitan Type B 
was just in production but not represented because of a time-lag factor, Thessalonican Types A and B 
(and particularly the latter) are represented remarkably early, and the case for a Thessalonican origin is 
thereby strengthened, (The potential contrary argument: that if ‘Types A-C are Thessalonican, then they 
ought to appear in greater quantities than they do in this pattern of hoards, will not hold. Theodore’s 
First Coinage and more particularly Constantinopolitan Type A represent really quite “powerful” 
coinages, while none of the Thessalonican types do—no more, that is, than do those of their Ducas suc- 
cessors, or even than do those of their Comnenian predecessors. In comparison with Constantinople, 
‘Thessalonica was always a minor mint and thus of a localized impact.) 

On a very tentative basis indeed, the chronology of the two early Latin sequences might thus pro- 
ceed along the following lines: 


Constantinople Type A: 1204-48 Thessalonica ‘Type A: 1204-46 

Constantinople Type B: 1208-412 Thessalonica Type B: +1206-+12 

Constantinople Type C: +1212-2?Thessalonica Type C: +1212-+20 
(possibly +1220) 





Atsome subsequent stage (possibly +1220), the Constantinopolitan mint seems to have adopted the 
practice of changing types annually (along with the Magnesian and Thessalonican mints), and in 1224 
the Thessalonican mint was in any case taken over by the Ducac.!26 

There remain two alternative cases with regard to the origin and nature of the Thessalonican se- 
ries comprising Types A~C. On the one hand, Type C on its own has been assigned a Nicaean attribu- 
tion, but then subsequently the whole series a Venetian one, presumably based on the colony in 
Constantinople. And on the other, the series has been assigned to a second mint in Constantinople—not 
the “imperial” but a “public” one.127 

‘This is scarcely the place to discuss in detail such cavalier treatments, in which issues and series are 
moved around from one possible mint to another as a matter of little more than whimsy, but neverthe- 
less some basic comments must be made in response. 

In the first place, Type C is not so easily divorced from the series as a whole. It is true that C is not 
overstruck on its presumed predecessor B to anywhere near the same degree that B is itself overstruck 


125 See above, pp. 70-71, 73; below, pp. 656-57 

126 See below, pp. 473-75, 545-48, 664-66. 

'27 DM. Metcalf, Coinage of the Crusades and the Latin East in the Ashmolean Museum Oxjord, Royal Numismatic Society, Special 
Publication 15 (London, 1983), 64; idem, “The Amorgos and Thira Hoards,” 54, 55: Nicaea/Venice; Bendall, “Latin Billon 
Trachea”: second Constantinopolitan mint. 
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on its own predecessor A—thereby virtually guaranteeing a common origin for both B and A. But there 
are good reasons for linking the Type C. trachy with an issue of half-tetartera (Type B: 28.1-28.6) bear- 
ing the common presence of Sts. Constantine and Helena, which is in turn linked by an unusual icono- 
graphical detail with three similar issues in the name of Theodore Ducas (Types A-~C: 13-15b.3): in 
these issues, both saints and the Thessalonican ruler are very unusually depicted as turned very slightly 
in one direction rather than as facing—Constantine to the left, Helena to the right, and Theodore to the 
left or right. The feature continues into the reign of Michael VIII.!28 

In the second place, Types A and B themselves bear Thessalonican characteristics of design in their 
common possession of the rare pendilia form ../, (aormal on A, common on B), which is otherwise reg- 
ularly found only on a late hyperpyron variety of Alexius I from the same mint (20m. 1-(20m.2)).129 

In the third place, Thessalonica is known to have been issuing coin throughout the twelfth century, 
and right up to 1204. It is also known to have issued coin directly afier its recovery from the Latins in 
1224, and to have continued to do so until well into the fourteenth century. A coinage for the interven- 
ing Latin period 1204-24 should therefore be expected: this sequence of three types, together with their 
associated half-tetartera, show direct Thessalonican characteristics, and should therefore be accepted as 
the coinage of that period—any particularities of circulation except the very strongest are of secondary 
consideration (how the presence of such trachy types in such island hoards as Amorgos and Thera can 
be claimed as militating against their Thessalonican attribution, for example, is not clear).!50 

And in the fourth place, although it is true that specimens of Types A-C have turned up on 
Constantinopolitan archaeological sites, they have not done so in the kind of quantities that compel or 
even merely suggest a Constantinopolitan origin. It should also be thought odd that they play such a re- 
strained role in local hoards of the period (as compared, for example, with Constantinopolitan Types A 
and B) except in that from Yenimahalle, the extraordinarily concentrated nature of which has previously 
been explained.!31 

As for the existence of two separate mints at Constantinople—“imperial” and “public” —during the 
Latin period, based on a preview of this author’s own work, it can only be said that we know virtually 
nothing of the Latin fiscal regime, except that it is liable to have been exceedingly primitive in relation 
to its twelfth-century predecessor, and that the suggestion represents an opportunistic posturing of the 
most remarkable kind.!3? 

Types A-C are, then, Thessalonican and of the period 1204-24. Nevertheless, as previously seen, 
Type C is actually quite late, and does not obviously key into the other two types by way of overstrikes. 
It could therefore very well be that there was a hiatus between the termination of ‘Type B and the initi- 
ation of Type C. The possible original cause of such a hiatus could have been the widespread revolt of 
the Lombard magnates of the kingdom, consequent upon the death of its ruler Boniface of Montferrat, 
and against the minor succession of his son Demetrius and the lordship of Emperor Henry. This quite 
severe bout of disturbance and its consequences consumed much of the period 1208-9/10. On the b: 





of the chronology previously suggested, the revolt would have occurred not very long after the initiation 
of Type B—thus perhaps accounting for its very restrained representation, even in the Yenimahalle 
Hoard.!33 


128 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 217. Cf. Metcalf, Coinage in South-eastern Europe, 242, note 17: “Type C . . . is iconographically 
unconnected with Thessaloniki,” Yet another convenient lapsus memoriae on the part of that author. 

129 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 209-10. This point is quite cavalierly disparaged by Bendall (‘“Latin Billon Trachea”), while 
the previous one is simply ignored. 

130 Metcalf, “he Amorgos and Thira Hoards,” 54-5, 

131 See above, p. 93 and note 122. 

132 See below, pp. 659-60. 

153 See above, pp. 92-93; below, 656-57. 
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THE COORDINATION, CONTROL, AND METHODS 
OF PRODUCTION 
A. CoorDINATION 


The precise administrative status of the mints over the period 1081-1261 remains, in a formal sense, ob- 
scure, although a number of deductions can in fact be made. During the preceding period, as the par- 
tial successor to the comes sacrarum largitionum, the chartowlarios tou vestiariou had had on his staff the archén 
s charagés. During the succeeding period, the sole permanent financial official of any standing was the 
prokathémenos tou vestiariow. During the period of Anatolian exile, both the imperial treasury (éamiaoi), that 
is, the vestiarion, and the mint were lodged in the city of Magnesia (ad Sipylum, mod. Manisa). It therefore 
seems legitimate to conclude that vestiarion and mint continued to be intimately, both physically and ad- 
ministratively, connected, throughout, as indeed might have been expected.! 

‘The imperial (state) vestiarion, along with the metropolitan mint, was still situated in the Great Palace 
(ve., that of Boucoleon) during the twelfth century, for the latter, or at least its related plant, is mentioned 
there under a variety of names and on several occasions, and it is specifically mentioned as having been 
there, and as having been ransacked by the populace, during the brief attempted rebellion of John 
Comnenus (the Fat) in 1201. The lower ranks of the mint staff, that is, the artisans, were apparently res- 
idents of the environs of Constantinople who had been pressed into service.? 

With the capture of Constantinople in 1204, the distinction hitherto maintained, however legalis- 
tically, between imperial (state) wealth and imperial (private) wealth seems to have lapsed, for it cannot 
be found either in the Nicaean state or in the restored empire after 1261. A reliable indication that this 
was indeed the case is to be found in the fact that, whereas the empcrors of the twelfth century and car- 
lier had been accompanied on campaign by the contents (or part contents) of the imperial (private) ves- 
tiarion, the vikeiakon vestiarion, the Palaeologan emperors were accompanied by the imperial (state) vestiar~ 
ion, the koinon or démoston tamicion, the only survivor. On the assumption of a continuing intimate 
connection between zestiarion and mint, this of course raises the interesting possibility that, for example, 
coins normally attributed to the mint of Magnesia were in fact not struck by that mint, but—at least on 
occasion —elsewhere, as it accompanied the emperors on their constant campaigns, much along the lines 
of the late Roman comitatensian mint. It is, however, a possibility that remains to be tested and proved, 
whether for the successor states or for the restored empire.3 

Much less even than this is known, or can be deduced, of the status of the various provincial mints, 
for example, whether each mint had its own archin, and, if so, whether he came under the control of the 
metropolitan one or was directly responsible to the chartoularios. A high degree of coordination between 
metropolitan and provincial mints is frequently observable in their products, but precisely how this was 


1 Hendy, Studies, p. 427 and note 245 (archon), p. 442 (prokadhtmenos), pp. 443-46 (vestiarion, etc.). 

2 Choneia/ chrysoplysia (1081); chrysioplysio’ (1185); where the portrait of the reigning emperor was struck onto the coinage (ei 
charatecn t kermati) (1201); derysepsticion (1259); cerysourgion (14th century)—Hendy, Studies, 225, 259-60. The events of 1185 and 
1201 specifically refer to the Great Palace. 

3 Hendy, Studies, 442-43 and note 319. 
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achieved remains completely obscure. Otherwise, there remains only the discovery, in 1972/75 in the ex- 
cavation of the fortress of Ras, the capital of the medieval Serbian state, of a hoard and a scatter of bil- 
lon trachea of tsar Stephen Radoslav, including both struck coins and crudely cut and prepared blanks, 
suggesting that the mint directly responsible for their production lay in the very immediate vicinity. 
However, the obviously close stylistic similarities between the Serbian coins and the contemporary prod- 
ucts of the mint of Thessalonica, then under the control of Stephen's Ducas relatives by marriage, to- 
gether with the presence in the hoard of coins struck on one face of the flan only, also suggests that the 
dies involved were prepared at and forwarded from Thessalonica, and that when broken or lost they were 
incapable of being reproduced locally. Much the same is doubtless to be deduced of the very similar 
coins of the contemporary Bulgarian tsar Ivan II Asen, who was also related by marriage to the 
Thessalonican Ducas. This extremely close relationship between Byzantine and contemporary Serbian 
and Bulgarian coins is not the least reason for including the latter in what is properly a catalogue of 
Byzantine coins. Noticeably, when the slightly later Bulgarian tsar Constantine Asen (Tich) actually had 
dies prepared by local artisans, although the Thessalonican (now Lascarid) derivation is still clear 
enough, the quality of the dies and coins involved is little short of execrable.* 

Between 1081 and 1204, the periodicity of coin types was dominated by the traditional fifteen-year 
indictional cycle: this seems clear enough for Alexius, and certain for John and Manuel. Types might be 
changed outside the cycle—they were of course normally so changed at the death of an emperor and 
the accession of another—but they could also be changed to signify a debasement or a radical reorgani- 
zation of production, such as both occurred under Manuel.5 

After 1204 the situation shifted markedly. Theodore I of Nicaea seems to have issued coin in what 
had by now become the traditional way, and Michael J of Epirus may have done likewise. Their respec- 
tive successors, John III of Nicaea and Theodore Ducas of Epirus and Thessalonica, both however seem 
speedily—and more or less contemporaneously—to have adopted what was basically an annual indic- 
tional cycle. In other words, since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, where the possibility 
of the existence of such a cycle for the second half of this period, for the mints of both Magnesia and 
Thessalonica, was first noted, the appearance of additional material has rendered its existence effectively 
certain.® 

For the thirty-three-year reign of John II, there are some 40 different signa present on his gold hy- 
perpyra, with the probability of more remaining to be discovered, but with the virtual certainty of some 
of those already known eventually having to be amalgamated, or set aside, as will be seen below. There 
are similarly 17 types of electrum trachea, and 27 of billon trachea, again with the probability of more 
remaining to be discovered. Some of the signa on the gold coinage are shared with the electrum and bil- 
Jon coinages, and it therefore seems that the whole coinage (excluding the residual copper tetarteron) 
was, or had come to be, produced on the basis of an annual cycle, although some at least of the shared 
signa may also signify the presence of special sets of issues.7 

For the four-year reign of John’s successor Theodore II, there are four major varieties of gold hy- 
perpyra, four types of electrum trachea, and three types of billon trachea, with the numerical signa pre- 
sent on the gold and electrum (A, B, I’, A) actually denoting the annual sequence.® 

For the three-year reign of Theodore’s successor Michael VIII, at Nicaea, too little material survives 
to be sure of the continuation of an annual cycle, but the existence of an clectrum trachy marked with 
the signum I, presumably denoting the third year—1260/61, that of h 
from the Latins—strongly suggests that it had indeed continued.° 





apture of Constantinople 


+t See below, pp. 635-36, 639-40, 645. 

5 See below, pp. 284-88. 

6 See below, pp. 452~ 

7 See below, pp. 47: 

8 See below, pp. 515-17. Four types of billon trachea are in fact listed, but one (Type D: 12.1-6) now has to be transferred 
to John III. The missing type will doubtless turn up in due course, whether as new or as hitherto misattributed 

9 See below, pp. 530-31. 





473-14, 545-49; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 260, 268. 
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For the six-year reign of Theodore Ducas, at Thessalonica, there are seven types of billon trachea, 
the basic products of the mint at this period. However, this may well represent either a part of a seventh 
year, or the striking of an extra ceremonial issue commemorating either Theodore’s recovery of the city 
from the Latins in late 1224 or his formal coronation in 1227, and, as will be demonstrated, almost cer- 
tainly the latter. For the seven-year reign of Theodore’s successor Manuel Ducas, there are seven main 
types of billon trachy, and for the five-year reign (as emperor) and two-year reign (as despot) of Manuel’s 
successor John Ducas, there are six types of billon trachea of Series I and six of Series II—thus effectively 
proving the simultancous production of the two series—with the probability of further types hitherto 
represented only in the anomalous Series IIT now having also to be given to Series I and IT, thus making 
up a total of eight types for both of them. For the two-year reign of John’s successor, Demetrius Ducas, 
as despot, there are (provisionally) two main varieties of an anonymous type of billon trachy.'° 

With the taking of Thessalonica by the Lascarids in 1246, the situation immediately becomes less 
clear, For the nine-year Thessalonican reign of John III, there are no less than 14 types of billon trachea, 
but again, as in the case of Theodore Ducas, this may include ceremonial issues commemorating the tak- 
ing of the city and/or the replacing of the coinage of the preceding regime (Types A-C); “propagan- 
dist” issues such as the two varieties showing John ITI “crowning” Michael I] Ducas of Epirus; and again, 
as in the case of John Ducas, it almost certainly includes the simultaneous production of two series.!! For 
the four-year Thessalonican reign of John III’s successor Theodore H, it is, however, clear that there is 
only one type of billon trachy, and that this situation is unlikely to be altered fundamentally by the dis- 
covery of three new types. This is all the more curious given Theodore IT’s Magnesian coinage, which is 
rigorously annual, and it may very well simply represent a hiatus in Thessalonican production. The an- 
swer to this incipient problem may equally well emerge from a closer consideration of the political and 
military events of these years.!2 

It seems clear that the coinage of the Latin empire, and in any case certainly that of Latin 
‘Thessalonica, cannot be accommodated within a simple annual cycle: for the fifty-seven years’ existence 
of the former, there are 25 types of billon trachy, and for the twenty-years’ existence of the latter there 
are three types only. The earliest types (A-C) of Latin Constantinople occur in such volume as to render 





an annual cycle unlikely at that stage of the series, and it seems improbable that the authorities there, 
who had inherited what vestigially remained of the tradition and personnel of the former imperial mint, 
where any annual element was at least not acknowledged in annual changes of coin type. would sud- 
denly and from the beginning adopt a new and original practice. Some or all of the later types (D-Y), 
which are all, to a greater or lesser extent, rare, could well, on the other hand, be annual issues. It would 
not be necessary to suppose, were this to prove to be the case, that these types represent an integral 
twenty-one-year sequence: there may have been (as under Theodore II at Thessalonica) a hiatus in pro- 
duction, or even more than one, resulting in several interrupted and partial sequences." 

The reasoning behind the annual cycle obtaining for much of the period of exile at the mints of 
both Magnesia and Thessalonica, and perhaps even at that of Latin Constantinople, remains obscure. 
There are, however, as previously noted, strong grounds for believing much of the gold and silver 
coinages of the reign of Basil II, and at least Class A2 of the Anonymous Folles which is more or less 
contemporary with them, to have been issued and marked with signa on an annual basis, This may well 
be connected with, and borne out by, an incident recorded by Bar Hebraeus, according to whom Basil 
If, being jealous of the wealth of the three sons of Abu Imran, of Melitene, forced them to “strike gold 
darics [at their own expense] for one year,” as well as borrowing from them (and paying back) the sum 
of 100 kentenaria. The passage is a puzzling one, but an annual tenure of the office of archin does seem 


10 See below, pp. 545-48, 567-69, 579, 582, 597, 
'! See below, pp. 601-3, 625-26, 

12 See below, pp. 102, 515, 615. 

'5 See below, pp. 664-67, 658-69, 
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implied, as does an (at least occasional) element of compulsion. The coinage of Basil himself implies the 
former, and the circumstances of the attempted rebellion of John Comnenus cqually imply the latter.!* 

‘There may well, however, be an alternative explanation for an annual cycle, at least among the 
lower denominations (essentially the billon trachy). The forced sale of a certain amount of base-metal 
coin by the government, in return for precious metal of whatever form from the population, had a long 
history, stretching back at least as far as the late Roman period. A similar and much more regular prac- 
tice—the enforced payment of precious metal in fulfilling annual (or biannual) tax obligations (the 
charagma of the Palaia kai Nea Logariké), and the use of base metal in returning any change (the strophé or 
antistrophé of the Logariké)—is found as late as the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries. Again, the 
obligatory annual sale of base-metal coin to governors, in return for precious metal collected from their 
provinces, is known from the kingdom of Sicily (which had borrowed a good deal of its administrative 
structure and practices from Byzantium) during the thirteenth century. Some such similar practice there- 
fore may well have been responsible for the adoption of an annual cycle at Magnesia and Thessalonica,!5 
It may even be, of course, that both of the possible reasons given above for an annual cycle—that is, the 
administrative and the financial—are equally involved. 

The tight coordination exercised over the production of coinage at the metropolitan and the 
provincial mints is immediately apparent from the outset of this period. At Constantinople, given the 
anomalous existence of two early “transitional” types of debased trachea showing strong affinities with 
the coinage of Nicephorus III, the period from 1081 until the reform of the coinage in 1092 is marked 
by the issue of two main types of both debased trachea and tetartera, and of two types of copper folles. 
At Thessalonica, newly opened or at least expanded to cope with the exigencies of the Norman war, the 
period is again marked by the issue of two main types of debased trachea and tetartera, and two types 
of copper folles. Whatever their precise chronology, it seems very probable that these two main types 
were issued in parallel at both mints. Only in the case of the residual and badly debased silver coinage 
is the quality of coordination doubtful, with three types at Constantinople, and a single one at 
‘Thessalonica, and here it may simply be a question of mint attribution.!® 

The coordination of production is less consistently apparent for the period from 1092 until the end 
of the reign of Alexius I in 1118, but this is unsurprising: the reformed coinage, apart from its earliest 
phases, and with the exception of the lowest denominations, the copper tetarteron and its half, is over- 
whelmingly the product of the metropolitan mint. New mints may indeed have been established tem- 
porarily for the more efficient effecting of the reform, but Thessalonica, the main provincial mint, was, 
except for a brief interlude, no longer the major military base and effective residence of the emperor, 
and its precious-metal coinage dwindled rapidly in volume.!? 

There are, nevertheless, certain features of the reformed coinage that are worth noting in this re- 
spect. It seems clear that the three main mints of Constantinople, Thessalonica, and Philippopolis were 
at first each given a distinctive arrangement of the columnar reverse—that is, imperial—inscription, for 
their production of otherwise rather similar gold hyperpyra. At Constantinople, this arrangement was: 


A TU; at Thessalonica: A Te and at Philippopolis: A TU. 
AE KO Ae WU Ae KO 
Ziw MH zi KO zi ™N 
AEC NU U N U N 
no AEC N AEC 

5 8 no wu no 

T se 


14 Sce above, pp. 25-26, 96 and note 2. 

15 Hendy, Studies, 285, 457, 465 (purchase of gold); 286-87 (Logarik?); 287 (Sicily). For the charagma/ stropht sce also above, p. 24. 
16 See below, pp. 187-92 and Table 9. 

17 See below, pp. 129-30. 
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In addition, the products of each mint show a common sequential development in the ending of the left- 
hand column: TT, >TH or Ty, that scems to have been deliberate.'* 

‘There were other features of style, and more particularly detail, that serve, and doubtl 
differentiate the gold products of each mint: even if, with time, the products of Thessalonica (Philip- 
popolis soon closed) tend to become more and more similar to those of the capital, some small difference 
is always maintained; the last issues of Thessalonica, for example, differ from those of the capital in one 
minimal detail only, the provincial form of pendilia on the imperial diadem being 4, against the metro- 
politan ‘+. Over a century later, along with other evidence, the (no doubt conscious) reappearance of the 
unusual pendilia form 4, has permitted a tightly knit group of three types of billon trachea to be attrib- 
uted to the mint of Thessalonica during the Latin occupation of 1204-24.'9 

As observed above, the overwhelming dominance of the metropolitan mint in the production of 
most denominations of the reformed coinage renders coordination between the metropolitan and the 
provincial mints at least more difficult to discern. The metropolitan and Thessalonican mints each have 
a distinctive type for their main issue of electrum trachea, but while Constantinople has the commemo- 
rative type of 1092/93, followed by two major types, for its billon trachea, Thessalonica has the com- 
memorative type, followed by no less than three types, but all rare or represented by a unique piece, sug- 
gesting smalkscale and probably sporadic production. Even where the basic provincial denomination, 
the copper tetarteron, is concerned, the picture remains unclear: Constantinople has the commemora- 
tive type followed by four major types; Thessalonica has the commemorative type followed by at least 
four major types, and possibly two types of half-tetarteron as well. Once again, questions of mint attri- 
bution may well be involved.20 

With the reign of John II, matters became somewhat clearer, and with that of Manuel I they be- 
came much clearer: John’s three types of metropolitan hyperpyra are balanced by three parallel types of 
Thessalonican, with an additional and very minor transitional type between the second and third. Here 
the distinction between the two series is a matter of fabric and style, but none the less clear for all that. The 
same emperor’s two or three varieties (within the single major type) of metropolitan electrum trachea are 
balanced by a single major type of Thessalonican trachy, and, similarly, his two types of metropolitan billon 
trachea are balanced by a single type of Thessalonican trachy. On the other hand, his two types of metro- 
politan tetartera are balanced by two types of Thessalonican, and by two types of half-tetarteron as well?! 

For Manuel, the balance is essentially exact. His five varieties (within the single major type) of met- 
ropolitan hyperpyra are balanced by a single major type of Thessalonican, the distinction lying not only 
in fabric and style, but also in the fact that the emperor holds a globus surmounted by a patriarchal cross 
on the reverse of the former, but a simple globus cruciger on that of the latter. His five types of metro- 
politan electrum trachea are balanced by three types of Thessalonican only, at present, but all of these, 
with the exception of the third, in which the metropolitan St. George of the obverse is replaced by the 
Thessalonican St. Demetrius, are rare, and more may be discovered in the future.22 

Manuel’s four types of metropolitan billon trachea are balanced by no equivalent Thessalonican 
types, production of the denomination evidently having ceased there, but his four types of metropolitan 


erved, to 





tetartera are precisely balanced by a sequence consisting of two types of Thessalonican tetartera and two 
of half-tetartera. In this case, the whole is also balanced by four types of Greek half-tetartera.28 


18 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 90-91, 95. See also below, pp. 193-94. The distinct stylistic and inscriptional sequences. and 
consequent mint attributions, have been questioned by Grierson (Byzantine Coins (London, 1982], 222), but on grounds that can 
only be regarded as frivolous. The evidence is clear, and the degree of coordination involved is by no means unusual where the 
coinages of the 12th century are concerned: it has to be said—and this is only for the first time—that this is not some organiza- 
tionally flabby western feudal coinage, but a statist and very tightly controlled one indeed. 

'9 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 94-95, 209-10. See also below, p. 222 (Alexius: 20m.1, 2), pp. 669 and note 63, 690-91 (Latins: 
24.1-6, 25,1-9) 

20 See below, pp. 194-201 

21 See below, pp. 247-50. 

22 See below, pp. 281-82, 287-88. 

25 See below, pp. 283-84. 
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Over the remainder of the period, until the fall of Constantinople in 1204, the products of the mint 
of Thessalonica are confined essentially to tetartera and half-tetartcra, the products of the uncertain 
Greek mint always being confined to half-tetartera. 

For the reign of Andronicus I, the single type of metropolitan hyperpyron, electrum trachy, billon 
trachy, and tetarteron is balanced by a single major type of Thessalonican tetarteron and Greck half- 
tetarteron, but also by an anomalous and extremely rare Thessalonican issue, consisting of a billon tra~ 
chy anda tetarteron, which is attributable to the abnormal period of the Norman attack on and siege of 
the city in 1185.24 

For the reign of Isaac II, the single type of metropolitan hyperpyron, electrum trachy, billon trachy, 
and tetarteron is balanced by a single type of Thessalonican tetarteron and Greek half-tetarteron. For 
that of Alexius III, the situation is less clear, for the single major type of metropolitan hyperpyron, clec- 
trum trachy, billon trachy, tetarteron, and, possibly, half tetarteron has to be balanced against a single 
major type of Thessalonican tetarteron and two types (or perhaps merely two varieties within the single 
type) of half-tetarteron.2 

Until 1204, then, the situation seems to have been one of coordination in production between the 
metropolitan and the provincial mints, at least as witnessed by the number of changes in design or type. 
This coordination is sometimes very close indeed, or is at least very obvious, as in the case of the in- 
scriptional arrangements and development on the hyperpyra of Alexius I. It is at other times less close, 
or less obvious, as in the case of the electrum trachea of John II, where two metropolitan varieties have 
to be balanced against one Thessalonican type. It on occasion does not appear at all, as in the case of 
the billon trachea of John, where two metropolitan types have to be balanced against one Thessalonican. 
In the last category of cases, either missing types, or even erroneous mint attributions, may well some- 
times be involved. At any rate, as might have been expected, some degree of obvious coordination ap- 
pears to have been the norm rather than the exception. 

With the events of 1204, and the political fragmentation and confusion that followed, all the pre- 
conditions and incentives for the coordination of production were destroyed or disappeared. Even be- 
tween the various Latin states, coordination was scarcely likcly to exist, and given the mutual suspicions 
and occasional actual hostili 





s between the various Byzantine and Slavonic successor states, it was even 
less likely to exist there. The Thessalonican manufacture of dies for the Serbian and Bulgarian tsars was 
an admission of the normal lack of coordination rather than an indication of its cxistence. It was only 
with the reimposition of some degree of unity in the Byzantine world, effectively involving the termina- 
tion of Thessalonican independence by the Lascarid emperor John III in 1246, that such preconditions 
and incentives once more obtained. 

The beginnings of a new sense of coordination in the production of coin can be seen in the later 
coinages of John III, but it was not he, but his son and successor Theodore I, who was responsible for 
the evolution of a completely new policy, and for speedily putting it into effect. 

One of the signa found on the later Magnesian gold hyperpyron of John III, A/P, is also found on 
a (presumably contemporary) type (E) of the Magnesian electrum trachy. No equivalent has as yet come 
to light for the Magnesian billon trachy, but it is not impossible that it remains to come to light. 
Nevertheless, precisely the same signum, A/P, is found on one of the extraordinary varieties (B) of the 
‘Thessalonican billon trachy showing John III crowning Michael II Ducas. The suggested dates for the 
two varieties involved are 1249/50 or 1252/53, and the former (somewhat revised) seems definitely the 
more likely, for technical and historical reasons that will be elaborated upon below. In any case, it seems 
most unlikely that the signum was evolved independently at both Magnesia and Thessalonica (despite 
the appearance of T/P on Type C of the Thessalonican electrum trachy), and if it was not so evolved, 


then its existence clearly implies some degree of coordination between the two mints at that date. The 





24 See below, pp. 344-45. 
25 Sce below, pp. 367-69, 400-403. 
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same is truc of the signum X that is found on Type N of John’s Magn 
his tetarteron, and on Type D of his Thessalonican billon trachy26 





n clectrum trachy, on Type A of 


Theodore II’s Magnesian coinage of hyperpyra and electrum and billon trachea is rigorously sym- 
metrical in pattern and annual in date. His Thessalonican coinage barely exists: the sole issue of billon 
trachy, known both from collections and from the Arta Hoard, seems likely to be dated to 1254/55, or 
to 1255/56 when the emperor was actually in the European provinces, and the lack of further issues 
scems to imply that the mint was effectively closed when he left them. The contrast both between the 
general situation obtaining under John and that obtaining under Theodore, and more particularly be- 
tween the roles performed by the two mints under the latter, can only have been the result of the appli- 
cation of a conscious policy, and there is little doubt that this policy reflected Theodore’s dislike and dis- 
trust of the Anatolian military aristocracy—especially that played by its prime member, the future 
emperor Michael Palaeologus—in the Balkan provinces, and his establishment of an alternative treasury 
at Astytzium on the Scamander. This last was presumably effected as a convenience for the depositing of 
funds for, and/or from, Europe, but equally as a precaution against such funds falling into the hands of 
possible European rivals or pretenders. It is noticeable that Andronicus Palaeologus, the father of 
Michael, megas domestikos and overall governor of the Balkan provinces in 1246-47, is recorded as having 
functioned as exisaiés in the region of the Scamander, but whether this was in conjunction with his Balkan 
duties or earlier than those remains unclear. At any rate, production at the mint of Thessalonica was not 
resumed, and did not return to its annual norm until the accession of Michael VIII, whose power base 
and interests lay in Europe rather than in Asia. For a brief period, then, Magnesia became the sole mint 
of the combined Nicaean/Thessalonican state, and the simplification of production and tightening of 
control became evident in its products at this stage.27 


B. Conrrot 


Within the metropolitan mint (and doubtless in the provincial ones too), production of the precious- 
metal denominations was, as indeed might be expected, extremely strictly controlled, while that of the 
base-metal ones was, again as might be expected, much less so. This control reached its formal apogee 
in the twelfth-century post-reform coinages, where its existence and operation are still to be seen in the 
designs of the coins themselves. Metropolitan gold hyperpyra, electrum trachea, and even billon trachea, 
but not normally the basically copper tetartera, of the period 1092-1204 all bear a series of formal dis- 
tinctive marks that is clearly related to the supervision and organization of their production. 

In attempting to codify these series of distinctive marks—which are certainly very different in na- 
ture, and probably somewhat different in function too, from the signa of the thirteenth century—it is 
clearly necessary to apply a logical and consistent set of criteria in formulating the methodology in- 
volved. It is in the first place clear that the distinctive marks were formally established: they should there- 
fore be considered as providing the primary grounds of codification. It is equally clear that, once having 
been established, they could be, and sometimes were, utilized over quite considerable periods of time: 
what is effectively one series, used for the fourth coinage of billon trachea of Manuel [, was, with a brief 
intermission coterminous with the reign of Andronicus I, also used for the substantive coinages of the 
same denomination of Isaac II and Alexius IIT. Tt was consequently in use (except for the period 
1183/85) from 1167 to 1203, or for nearly thirty years, It therefore follows that while there was a “hor- 
izontal” or parallel element to it, there was also a “vertical” or sequential one as well, and that these were 
both consistent: within the series, what each distinctive mark signified in 1167 it is also likely to have sig- 
nified in 1203, for institutional and administrative organizations like a mint tend to rigidity as long as it 


26 See below, pp. 115-18, 479, 625 (A/P); pp. 479, 481, 602-3 (XK). 
27 Hendy, Studies, 443-44, 446; Pachymeres, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis, ed. Bekker, 1, p. 222; see also below, pp. 515-17, 615. 
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is possible to maintain it. Finally, and as a corollary to all these considerations, as these distinctive marks 
occur on the gold, electrum, and billon coinages alike, these coinages cannot, or at least should not, be 
considered in isolation from each other.28 

Once these primary criteria have been used in establishing a preliminary structure for these various 
coinages, then various secondary factors can be introduced and given their own weight. What is unac- 
ceptable, and indeed perverse, is to introduce such factors before the establishment of the preliminary 
structure, to grant them equal status with, or even superior status to, the primary criteria, and then to 
utilize them in the actual establishment of the preliminary structure. In other words, if considerations 
such as what has portentously been called the “infinitesimal calculus of style,” and personal technical 
terms such as “near-duplicate,” are nevertheless introduced and utilized in this way, what eventually and 
inevitably is evolved is a confused and confusing mass of small bodies of coin, which merely serves the 
futile and self-defeating purpose of obscuring whatever simplicity and consistency there may once have 
been. Distinctive marks were, after all, originally employed to make something clear, not to render it effec- 
tively invisible. Unfortunately, the billon coinages of Manuel I, Isaac II, and Alexius III have all been re- 
cently, and yet again, subjected to such misuse, the resultant mess being so accentuated as to lead the over- 
imaginative to postulate—quite needlessly and implausibly—the existence of numbers of provincial mints.2? 

The only circumstances in which secondary factors should be taken into major account in estab- 
lishing the preliminary structure are those where the primary criteria fail altogether, or exist but seem 
contradictory. It would be idle to pretend that such circumstances do not occur, but it is necessary that 
they should be approached in a logically consistent manner. 





Once all this is understood, and its lessons are applied, what emerges is a consistent series of 
tinctive marks for each denomination, having indeed both “horizontal” and “vertical” elements. None 
of these serics is totally without its problems, but equally none of the problems involved is fundamental. 
It becomes clear that each of the precious-metal denominations of the coinage (including the billon) 
must normally have been produced by what was effectively a separate section of the mint, and that each 
section must have consisted of what was effectively a number of separate workshops, the particular num- 
ber tending to reflect the care taken in production and/or the volume of production. Obviously, greater 
care is likely to have been taken over gold hyperpyra (generally one or two workshops) and electrum tra- 
chea (generally two or three workshops), while the largest volume of production is likely to have involved 
billon trachea (generally three or four workshops) .29 

‘The number of workshops within each section therefore tended, understandably, to vary on a re- 
stricted chronological and numerical scale only, and for reasons that are even now fairly clear: in ca. 1164 
gold was decreased from two to one workshop, and apparently at the same time electrum was increased 
from two to three, while, again apparently at the same time, billon was increased from two to three and, 
slightly later, to four. There seems little doubt but that these changes reflected the application of a con- 
scious policy, involving the evolution of a different balance in the production of precious-metal coin: 
whereas the gold hyperpyron had been characteristic of the reign of Alexius I (partly as a result of the 
massive recoinage following the reform of 1092), and to a lesser extent of that of John II, the electrum 
trachy had been less characteristic of those reigns, but was so characteristic of the reign of Manuel I as 
to acquire the popular name manouélaton/manuellatus, even when not actually minted under that emperor. 
Again, production of the billon tachy had been on an apparently restrained scale during the reign of 
Alexius, had increased somewhat during that of John, but, following a reduction in its silver content, and 
perhaps in its face value, under Manuel, in ca. 1160, and possibly also the withdrawal and recoining of 
older coins at much the same time, production naturally increased very markedly.3! 


28 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 157-87. 

29 See, eg, Metcalf, Classfication of Byzantine Siamena, 15-16 for the quotations; ibid., pp. 28-49 for a preliminary study of 
Isaac II's billon trachea; and ibid., pp. 50-117 for coinages of the period John Il to Theodore I. The result is virtually unusable 
asa classification, and is fundamentally flawed as an analysis of coinage and monetary history. 

30 See the diagrammatic lists in Hendy, Coinage and Money, 186-87. 

531 See below, pp. 251-54, 284-88. 
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There seems not much doubt but that the final evolution of this new balance of production re- 
flected the financial strains imposed upon the state by Manuel’s prodigal internal and ambitious exter- 
nal policies, which eventually involved the exhaustion of the reserve left by his father, and the adoption 
of a much more restricted financial stance by Manuel himself. This new stance has been noted elsewhere 
in the years following 1158, and more particularly over the period 1166-76, and fits well with the read- 
justments in the production of coin noted in ca. 1160/6452 

Again, the short reign of Andronicus I witnessed a halving, from four to two, of the number of work- 
shops producing the billon trachy and this presumably reflects, in a fairly direct fashion, the stringent fi- 
nancial policies recorded for that reign. At the same time, a second workshop seems to have been intro- 
duced for the production of the tetarteron, an apparently unique situation, but one that survived into the 
following reign. The reign of Isaac II witnessed both the raising of the number of workshops producing 
the gold hyperpyron from one to two, and the apparent doubling of that producing the billon trachy, 
from two to four, thus effectively restoring the situation obtaining during the later part of the reign of 
Manvel. It is difficult not to associate this with the profligate finance noted for the reign, and which in- 
cluded the debasement and further debasement of the electrum and the billon trachy respectively.34 

‘The picture that emerges, then, is a consistent and plausible one, involving changing balances in the 
production of the various precious-metal denominations of the coinage, entered into for whatever rea- 
son, but generally for a known financial one, being reflected, at no great chronological remove, at least, 
in the number of workshops involved in production. 

The separate sections for the production of each precious-metal denomination were, however, not 
so separate that on occasion a workshop within one section could not be transferred from the production 
of one metal to that of another. When the number of workshops producing gold was decreased from two 
to one, and that of workshops producing electrum was increased from two to three, in ca. 1160, it seems 
plausible enough to suppose that the workshop previously producing gold was merely switched to pro- 
ducing electrum, and indeed the gold coinage of the time tends to borrow at least one feature otherwise 
marking the contemporary electrum one, suggesting that there may well have been some complex reas- 
signment of personnel involved. Something similar presumably took place under Andronicus.3* 

‘The various workshops within each section might on occasion be sufficiently autonomous adminis- 
tratively to be operating according to slightly different metal contents contemporaneously: there is some 
evidence to suggest that, for the production of billon trachea of the Second Coinage of John II at least, 
one workshop (A) was working to a silver content that for a time at least verged on 10%, while the other 
(B) was working to one that consistently averaged out at 6/7%.33 Again, they might on occasion be so 
separate physically, or autonomous administratively, that their products could be sealed up into purses, 
or apokombia, separately: the Suedinenie (Bulgaria) Hoard of 1955 included a body of 20 billon trachea, no- 
ticeably once more of the Second Coinage of John II, that may have consisted entirely of the products 
of a single workshop (A).56 On the other hand, this was not invariably the case: there is strong later evi- 
dence, when the production of billon trachea had increased markedly, that some could be so separate 
physically or administratively that their products could be sealed up separately, while at the same time 
others could be so united physically or administratively that their products could be sealed up together. 

‘This latter organizational dichotomy is beautifully illustrated by the contents of the Kaloyanovets 
Hoard of 1960. It contained 238 specimens of the substantive billon trachy type of Isaac IT, of which 
199 were identifiable as to their variety, and which fell into the following quite extraordinarily accentu- 
ated pattern:3” 


32 See below, pp. 280-81, 285-86. 

33 See below, pp. 344, 368. 

34 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 183; see also below, pp. 286, 344. 

35 Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy,” p. 15, table I; see also below, p. 249. 
38 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 387. But see also below, pp. 249-51 (A/B in sequence). 

37 Thid., 350-51 
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A@—18, Ab) —75 
Ba)— 0, Bb)— 1 
C@— 0,  Chb)—52 (+ 22) 
Da)— 3, Db)—48 


What makes the pattern so unusual is the predominance of both varieties Ala) and A(b), the exclu- 
sion or virtual exclusion of both varieties B(a) and Bb), and the exclusion or virtual exclusion of both va- 
rieties C(a) and D(a) to the advantage of varieties C(b) and D(b). 

Now there is little doubt but that cach of these main varieties is sequential: A(a) giving way to A(b), 
and B(a) to B(b), and so on, Nevertheless, both A(a) and B(a) are from the very beginning of the reign, as 
they utilize the loros-waist form EJ, which had been standard under Andronicus I, and both are short 
issues, as they are uncommon in hoards. In contrast, both C(a) and D(a) form issues of some length, as 
they are quite common in hoards.8 

So, the main varieties A and B, while generally distinct from each other, and from C and D, are in 
this one respect also related to cach other, and varieties C.and D, while generally distinct from each other, 
and from A and B, are in this one other respect also related to each other. 

But C(b) and D(b) are also related to each other in two other ways. First, C(a) and D(a) each have 
distinctive marks, the asterisk and the jewel-within-circle respectively, that are clearly continuations of 





those on the Fourth Coinage of Manuel I, and that are equally clearly themselves continued on the sub- 
stantive issue of Alexius III. C(b) continues its predecessor’s distinctive mark, but in another position, that 
is, on the emperor’s sagion rather than on the Virgin’s throne. D(b) also continues its predecessor’s dis- 
tinctive mark, in the same position, that is, on the emperor’s loros-waist, but in addition combines it with 
C(b)’s distinctive mark, the asterisk on the emperor’s sagion. In this respect it again echoes, substantively, 
a combination that had rarcly and very unobtrusively alrcady occurred on the Fourth Coinage of 
Manuel I (variety G(b)).39 Second, there is the more detailed evidence of the Kaloyanovets Hoard. 

As mentioned above, the Kaloyanovets Hoard contained 238 coins of Isaac, of which 199 were 
identifiable. If one considers only the substantive varieties that were present, the following pattern 
emerges: 


Ala) + Alb) = 93 
Cob) = 52(+27))_ = 
Pai che }= 100 (+ 22) 

What this strongly suggests is that the Kaloyanovets Hoard had originally represented two apokom- 
bia, each of 100 pieces, and of its own peculiarly accentuated composition, to which there had subse- 
quently been added 38 more loose ones, thus accounting for such anomalous but minor presences as the 
one example of variety B(b) and the three of D(a). The reasoning behind this composition of 100 + 100 
+ 38 = 238 trachea is quite clear. To judge from its overall composition, the Kaloyanovets Hoard was 
probably buried in the autumn/spring of 1189/90, when this area, that of the central Thracian Plain, 
lay in the path of the hostile German members of the Third Crusade under Frederick I. At least two 
other hoards (those from Batkoun and Gornoslav) from this area were undoubtedly buried on this occa- 
sion, and several more probably were. It should not be forgotten that, in the year 1189/90, 240 billon 
trachea would have precisely equaled two gold hyperpyra.*? 

The owner and burier of the hoard had therefore simply and quite deliberately made up a sum of 
240 trachea of Isaac, or two hyperpyra, with the two apokombia and whatever loose coin lay to hand, the 


38 [bid., 173-74 and table X. 

39 [bid., 164 (Manuel), 173 (Isaac), 178 (Alexius), 175-76 (Manuel’s combination). 

40 For the chronology, see Hendy, “The Gornoslav Hoard,” 180. For the hoards, see idem, Coinage and Money, 328, 343-44. 
For the rate 1:120, see above, pp. 43-4, and p. 51, Table 2. Sce also above, pp. 92-93 (Yenimahalle).. 
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remaining two trachea needed to take the total up from 238 to 240 trachea undoubtedly being accounted 
for among the missing five trachea forming the difference between the total number of coins in the hoard 
as reported found in 1960 (889 pieces), and as undoubtedly examined in 1964/65 (884 pieces).*! Icis also 
worth noting that the Loukovo Hoard too contained a body of 237 billon trachea of Isaac II, perhaps 
also representing the same phenomenon, although in this case the breakdown of varieties is unremark- 
able. That hoard nevertheless also contained an old body of 144 trachea of the Second Coinage of John 
II, which would have represented the precise sum of 3 x 48 trachea or three hyperpyra at their original 
rate of exchange, showing that the case is by no means a fanciful one.*? 

One may in fact guess, with a high degree of probability, that the hoard as a whole had originally 
been made up of a total of 890, or perhaps even 900, trachea, which latter sum would have then pre- 
cisely equaled 7% hyperpyra. 

At any rate, what all this in turn strongly suggests is that the workshop producing variety A was op- 
erating autonomously and separately, and that its products, at the end of the production line, or at least 
before being stored in that reserve, were sealed up into apokombia of 100 pieces, separately; similarly, pre- 
sumably, the workshop producing variety B, and its products. The one happened to be put by in the 
Kaloyanovets Hoard, the other not. In contrast, the workshops producing varieties G and D, at least by 
the time they were producing C(b) and D(b), were operating together, in combination, whether admin- 
istratively, or physically, or both, and their products were therefore naturally scaled up into apokombia of 
100 pieces, appropriately, that is inevitably intermixed, and in this case in more or less equal proportions. 
This is, after all, very much the kind of relationship that might have been expected from the combina- 
tion of distinctive marks. And, in addition, there is some evidence, both textual and from hoards, sug- 
gesting that it was normal for the mint to seal up its products into standard apokombia or sakkia of 100, or 
even of 1,000, pieces, before storing them or eventually putting them into circulation.*3 The case of the 
curiously accentuated composition of the Kaloyanovets Hoard should therefore be considered as closed. 

Now, if it really was normal for the mint to operate in this way, and for the state to settle its debts 
and pay its expenses in apokombia of this kind, then the combination is likely to have had quite drastic 
effects upon the composition of the circulating medium: anomalies in the composition of surviving 
hoards (of which that of the Kaloyanovets Hoard would be only the most extreme) might positively be 
expected to occur from time to time. If, in addition, it was customary for an individual—whether public 
or private—to impose his personal seal upon bodies of loose, that is, variously mixed or unmixed, coin, 
as convenience or need dictated, as indeed the evidence strongly suggests it was, the existence of these 
anomalous effects would merely be prolonged, and they might eventually become extremely complex, 
without the ordinary circulating medium ever really achieving a standard mix. The case of the previ- 
ously mentioned Yenimahalle Hoard comes to mind in this respect. Not, obviously, that all trachea cir- 
culated in this fashion: loose coin in small quantities at least would always have been convenient or 
needed, particularly in cities, where the frequent use of coin for everyday purposes would have been nor- 
mal. The situation in the countryside might well have been radically different. ‘There, the drastic effect 
of, say, an official military paymaster or tax collector, or of a private banker or merchant, breaking the 
seal of an intact apokombion (or the seals of several such apokombia), in the case of the banker or merchant 


41 T remember that at the time some half’ a dozen pieces were pointed out to me on display at the Stara Zagora Museum as 
having come from the Kaloyanovets Hoard. These, then, make up the balance between the figures of 889 and 884 pieces. 

42 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 365-66. The fact that the trachea of John II date to 1122-43, and that the latest coin in the 
hoard was of Latin small-module Type A, the date of burial thus being just post-1204, makes the existence of at least one apokom- 
bion very likely: the coins would have been over sixty years old at burial. 

$3 Sakkia: kenténaria miliarisia sakkia; sakkia Kharagma, kenténaria kai miliarésia sakkia; in Constantine Poprphyrogenitus, Peri ton 
basilikin taxcidifa, ed. J. F. Haldon, in idem, Constantine Porphyrogenitus: Three Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions, CFHB 28 (Vienna, 
1990), 110, 112. These two passages, often quoted, remain opaque: they could involve bags of gold coin weighing one hundred 
pounds and of silver miliaresia; or bags of struck coin containing one hundred and one thousand pieces. I have myself alternated 
between meanings. For one hundred pound bags of gold coin deriving from taxation, see Hendy, Studies, 603. 

‘+4 ‘The private sealing of such purses was commonplace in contemporary Arab societies, and seems likely in the Byzantine 
one: Hendy, Studies, 361-63. 
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possibly months or years after its time of issue (the officials are more likely to have used newly struck 
coin), and in any case well distant from its place of issue, and of then putting its or their contents into 
local circulation in a small fortress, or village, can easily be imagined, although doubtless the actual sit- 
uation was in most cases less extreme. As a result of such circumstances, one might expect a whole range 
of apparently randomly occurring weaknesses or strengths in the appearance of the products of the var- 
ious workshops, particularly of course in hoards, as bodies of coin of accentuated composition remained 
wholly “undigested,” or partly “digested” only, in the wider circulating medium. This is very much the 
sense of the Bulgarian hoard evidence, the most extensive, and the most thoroughly studied, as yet. 

However, if the workshops were actually operating in the fashion outlined above, there should be 
one occasionally recurring feature that would betray it. This feature, reflecting the practical effects of 
such a pattern of operation, is again best seen, because it is there at its most accentuated, in the 
Kaloyanovets Hoard. Now, in theory, in making up a sum of 200 + 40 trachea, the workshop contents 
of any two apokombia of 100 pieces could have been used: for instance, A and A, or B and B, or A and B. 
This last combination seems to be evidenced in the case of a hoard or parcel of 65 billon trachea of Isaac 
I in an “unusually fine state of preservation” (and therefore new), and probably from the vicinity of 
Istanbul. Present were 44 specimens of variety A and 21 of variety B, but apparenily no other varieties. 
But if it proved necessary or convenient for C or D to have been used, then, because of the sealing ar- 
rangements outlined above, they normally could have occurred only in combination, thus: C + D and 
C + D, or A or B and C + D; A and C + D being of course the combination actually used in the 
Kaloyanovets Hoard. Numerically expressed, this last combination actually occurred more or less as 100 
and 50 + 50, although in theory it could have occurred as 100 and 60 + 40, or as 100 and 70 + 30, and 
so on. In other words, if the workshops producing varieties AD were similar in personnel, efficiency, 
and the demands to which they were subjected (although in fact none of these requirements need nec- 
essarily have been fulfilled), then in a standardly mixed circulating medium, one would expect varieties 
A-D always to occur in roughly equal proportions. But if, in practice, the sealing arrangements outlined 
above were being followed, then in an unmixed or relatively little mixed medium one would expect va- 
rieties C and D from time to time to occur in artificially depressed proportions, their sum only roughly 
equaling A and/or B. This is very much what scems to happen, for in a group of seventeen Bulgarian 
hoards, containing large, or relatively large, numbers of trachea, of the Fourth Coinage of Manuel I, the 
following pattern occurs five times:*6 


Taste 8 
Manuet I, Fourra Brion Cormace, Varieties A, B: C + D 





A B c D (C+D) 
Belitsa 21 9 4 2 6 
Gradevo I 26 18 9 2 u 
Loukovo 60 50 7 22 49 
Novo Selo 63 72 43 29 72 
Souvatité 98 68 22 18 40 


The pattern of occurrence of varieties A-D in these seventeen hoards is an extremely unstable one, 
as indeed might have been expected, given what is now known or suspected of the fashion in which the 
denomination was manufactured, put into circulation, and actually circulated. Variety A predominates 
in six hoards, B in one only, C in ten (¢omewhat surprisingly), and D in none: generally, then, A and C 
vie for predominance, B and, particularly, D, achieving secondary representation only. The idealized nor- 


49 M. D, O'Hara, “Iwo Late Twelfth Century Hoards of Billon Trachea,” Coin Hoards 2 (1976), p. 79, no. 327. 
4 Extracted from Hendy, Coinage and Money, 166, table V (Batkoun-Zlataritsa). 
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mative pattern, if such it may be termed, is therefore that again exemplified by the Kaloyanovets Hoard: 
A—94, B— 73, C — 98, D — 73. Just occasionally, however, variety C also predominates in a gigantic 
way: in the Batkoun Hoard the pattern of occurrence is: A— 23, B — 36, C — 61, D — 24, and in the 
Ovchartsi Hoard it is: A— 47, B— 59, C — 111, D — 50.47 Yet, in the case of the five hoards (Belitsa~ 
Souvatité) in Table 8 the representation of varieties C and D collapses to a point where they equal, or 
barely equal, cach of the two other varieties, A and B, in sum only. To the contrary, the representation 
of varieties A and B never so collapses, whether in combination or individually. 

To make sense out of all this is obviously not easy, but, given the information provided by the 
Kaloyanovets Hoard in the case of the substantive issue of Isaac II; by the sequence of distinctive marks 
extending effectively from the Fourth Coinage of Manuel I through the substantive issue of Alexius II; 
and by the pattern of occurrence of the several main varieties in Bulgarian hoards, the following hypo- 
thetical reconstruction may be offered. 

The workshop producing variety A operated basically autonomously and separately, but neverthe- 
less stood in a loose primary/secondary relationship to that producing variety B, which also so operated. 
The guess may be hazarded that the primary/secondary relationship was simply one of the demands to 
which the two workshops were subjected, that producing variety A being the first to be called upon, that 
producing variety B being the second. Workshop B possibly produced other coinages. 

‘The above is certainly valid for the reign of Manuel I, but is possibly to be reversed for that of Isaac 
II, the point being that the distinction between A and B is less formalized, and therefore less obvious, 
than that between C and D: thus, whereas what is A under Manuel may be B under Isaac, and vice versa, 
C (asterisk) and D (jewel-within-circle) are presumably identical under Manuel and Isaac. 

The workshop producing varicty C operated in a similar, but much more institutionalized pri- 
mary/secondary, relationship to that producing variety D, perhaps in a few cases operating separately 
(hence its occasional massive predominance in hoards), but in most cases in combination with its junior 
(hence their not uncommon apparently combined collapse in hoards). Again, the relationship between 
the two may well have been one of demand or of alternative production. 

What one therefore has is essentially a binary sequence, A/B and G/D, with A and B nevertheless 
being mainly separate, and C and D being mainly combined. This goes far toward explaining why, over 
the period John II to Alexius IIT, the number of workshops operating for the production of billon tra- 
chea is either two or four, with seemingly a brief interval only, during the first phase of the Third Coinage 
of Manuel I, when the number stood at three. It was thus relatively casy to double from two to four 
(Manuel I, Isaac II) or to halve from four to two (Andronicus 1).46 

The question then clearly arises as to the nature of the relationship, not between A and B, and be- 
tween C and D, but rather of that between A/B and C/D, and, given the distinctions between the two 
noted above, whether the relationship might not be a basically locational, rather than a purely adminis- 
trative, one. To the extent that the whole tenor of the really rather large amount of hoard and other ev- 
idence is decisively against the existence of provincial mints issuing billon trachea in massive quantities 
(that is, more or less equaling metropolitan production) at this period, the answer must clearly be nega- 
tive in that implied sense. Nevertheless, some minor spatial separation between A/B and C/D is neither 
impossible nor in fact implausible. 

On examination of the whole binary sequence of coins from John II to Alexius II], whether the 
mint was operating on a two- or four-workshop basis, observation suggests the existence of a subdued 
but fairly consistent difference in style, detail, and even sometimes fabric, between the two sequences, 
that is, somewhat greater than one might have expected had the distinction been purely administrative. 
One sequence is rather finer in style, and contains a larger number of better struck coins of larger fab- 
ric and heavier weight than the other, and within itself, even when consisting of two workshops, tends to 


47 Tbid., 166, table V. 
48 Tbid., 187. 
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share common details of design. The other sequence is obviously the reverse of all these, although again 
within itself shares common details of design. 

Now, it is quite clear from the Byzantine written sources that the main, and still possibly the only, 
metropolitan mint, along with at least one of the vestiaria, remained securely within the Great Palace dur- 
ing the twelfth century.#? A Latin source, Robert of Clari, who is naive but frequently reliable, neverthe- 
less remarks on the existence of two statues, which stood “devant le cange,” and which are known to have 
been in the Forum of Constantine, in 1203/4.5° The general locality rings true, for the silversmiths (ar- 
gropratai) and bankers (trapezitai) are both known to have traditionally had their stalls in the Mese nearby, 
or in the Forum of Constantine itself.5! Robert of Clari’s remark nevertheless also seems to imply the 
presence of an actual building, to which the description “exchange” (or “bank”) could be applied. In the 
west, at least, the close proximity of mint and exchange was quite normal—indeed the two were often 
contained within the same building or complex of buildings, and were connected functionally. It is 
tempting to assume that the finer of the two sequences represents the products of a workshop (or of two 
workshops) that had remained in the main mint at the Great Palace, and that the less fine represents the 
products of a workshop (or of two workshops) that had been seconded to, and was operating in, the “ex- 
change” in the Forum of Constantine.5? This distinction would obviously have been convenient to both 
state and mercantile classes, as the one was traditionally obsessed with acquiring as much precious metal 
as it could, and the other (whether native or foreign) would have been able to exchange its high-value na- 





tive coin, or its foreign coin, for trachea, with a greater degree of convenience. Such a pattern, while the 
result of little more than guesswork, would nonetheless go far toward explaining the consistent minor dis- 
tinctions between the two sequences that have been noted above, and would also help to explain both 





the greater regularity of workshops A and B, which would have remained reserved for state demands, 
and the less regular, more sporadic, nature, of workshops G and more particularly D, for while they 
doubtless would have remained under state administration and open to state demands, nevertheless any 
other (ie., private) demands that were made upon them are likely to have been highly seasonal and/or 
erratic 53 

Itis just possibly no coincidence that, admittedly much later, in 1436-39, a certain Constantine Cri- 
topoulos could be described as being variously de la zecha or del bancho, thus possibly representing a con- 
tinuation of this tradition. There is also a certain amount of evidence from the intervening period (the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) that the services of the state mint were by then available to the pub- 
lic, obviously on the basis of a profit. Curiously enough, the same kind of distinction seems also to have 
been operative in Ottoman Constantinople of the classic period. Then, the “inner mint” (zarb-i-endenini) 





was situated in the Topkap1 Palace, and the “outer” (zarb-i- 
complex of Bayczid II. 
As to how far this pattern can be traced back, there is little direct evidence, although the binary se- 


ariini) was well removed, near the mosque 


quence in the production of billon trachea seemingly first becomes visible, at least, during the Second 
Coinage of John II. An apparent increase in the number of workshops producing both gold hyperpyra 
and electrum trachea is also a noticeable feature of the same reign. There seems little doubt but that 


49 Sce above, p. 96 and note 2. 

50 Robert of Clari, La conquéie de Constantinople, ed. P. Lauer (Paris, 1924), 88-89, 

31 Hendy, Studies, 247-49. 

52 West, eg, Venice: F.C. Lane and R. C, Mueller, Money and Banking in Maticoal and Renaissance Venice, 1, Coins and Moneys of 
Account (Baltimore-London, 1985), 204-3 (mint), 152-60 (exchange, etc.). This is not to suppose that Constantinople operated in 
precisely the same manner as Venice: the two traditions were very different. But some concession to the market in the former by 
the 1 1th/12th centuries is not at all improbable. See below, pp. 110-1 |. See also Hendy, “East and West.” One should also note 
here the cautionary existence in the collection of a specimen of Manuel's billon trachy (Fourth Coinage, 13e.8) involving a coin 
of var. A(c) utilizing a form of throne normally peculiar to var. C, but without the latier’s asterisks. See also below, pp. 125-26. 

53 Tr should not be forgotten that much of the mercantile traffic based on, or passing through, Constantinople, was maritime, 
and that the Mediterranean maritime season was from March/May to September/November only. The Italian cities of course 
had resident communities by this stage, but even so, winter will inevitably have represented a period of prolonged quiet. 

5 Hendy, Studies, 538, 545 (Critopoulos); 259-60 (mint available to public). Cf. G. Necipoglu, Architecture, Ceremonial and Power: 
The Topkapi Palace in the Fiftenth and Sisteenth Centuries (Cambridge, Mass-London, 1991), 48. 
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there may have been some tightening of control in the mint at this stage, and that the production of elec- 
trum and billon, at least, increased markedly during the reign, production of both having been restrained 
during the preceding one. Whether the state gained an increased profit out of this shift in balance be- 
tween the denominations remains uncertain, but it is not at all improbable that it did. Again, whether 
any of this can be connected with the career of John Poutzes, who was first prévonotarias tou dromou and 
later megas dogariasté in the reign of John, and in the earlier part at least of that of Manuel, remains 
equally uncertain. John Poutzes is described by Choniates as “most skilled in public affairs, subtle and 
demanding in the collection of taxes, a most exacting inquirer in matters of present taxation, and an un- 
equaled discoverer of new [i.c., not present] taxation.” He is known specifically for his centralization of 
naval finances only, a policy which had unfortunate results, but as megas logariastés, at least, overall mon- 
etary policy in as far as it existed would have been within his competence, and a tightening of controt 
over, and an increase in profit from, the coinage would have been in conformity with what is known of 
him generally. It seems clear, for example, that it was he who was responsible for the accumulation of a 
large reserve under John, and for initial attempts to maintain it in the face of continual imperial depre- 
dations under Manuel.5¢ 

Ithas been previously noted that the existence of a double regime of the kind outlined above would 
explain, or would help to explain, a number of puzzling features of the eleventh-century coinages, and 
in particular of those of the base-metal coinage extending as far back as the reign of Constantine X. This 
emperor is known to have favored the urban population in the form of the guilds and senate, and to have 
been much concerned with the state of public taxation and the reserve (démosici phoroi, démosia chrémata), 
and the inception of such a double regime involving an additional provision for the production of base- 
ic) convenience to 
the private sector of the economy and of (entirely characteristic) additional revenue for the state.57 

Indeed, the whole phenomenon may well have to be extended back even further, for a section of 





metal coin at least along these lines would have been a matter both of (uncharacteri: 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ De Caerimoniis concerning an annual imperial procession to the church of 
St. Mocius taking place shortly after Easter twice clearly records the existence of a separate mint (monéta) 
mechri tes monétas, en t@ monété standing and presumably roofed, but not necessarily as an appropriately 





used, building, This mint was located between the church of St. Mocius and the Hexakionion on the one 
hand, and the Xerolophos or Forum of Arcadius on the other. Now, there is no reasonable doubt as to 
what this mint was in origin at least, for the fifth-century Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae records: Regio 
duodecima [sc. urb. Const.) . . . continet in se... monetam. Tenth-century monéia and fifth-century moneta were, 
in other words, undoubtedly identical.58 

The role of the moneta publica in the twelfth region, from the fourth through the sixth century at least, 
had been to produce copper coinage, the comitatensian or palatine mint having produced little or ne 
copper but having possessed the effective monopoly of the production of gold and silver coinage.59 This 
double regime, then, had been much the same as that which is here being postulated for the period from 
Constantine X through the reform of Alexius I, and then from the reign of perhaps John II through 
1203/4, and later in a somewhat modified form at both Magnesia and Thessalonica.® It is emphatically 
not here being suggested that the phenomenon was an entirely uninterrupted one, but it is being sug- 


55 See below, pp. 252-53, 285-86. 

36 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 54-58. He was still in office as logariastés in 1157 but had been replaced 
by Andronicus Cappadox by 1170. Refs: Magdalino, Manuel I, 504, 508. One of the odder examples of his (later) extravagance 
is that even his secretarial pen boxes were in colored enamel (at least that is what I assume kalamidas stiktas chrimasin to mean): were 
they of a ceremonial (i., already Mamluk-style) nature? See also above, p. 50; below, pp. 175 and note 128, 246, 279-80. 

57 Michael Psellus, Chronegraphia, ed. Renauld, Il, p. 146; Michael Attaleiates, Historia, ed. I, Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 1853), p. 
76. See also Hendy, Studies, 576. On the role of Constantine, and of two subordinates, Constantine and (under Alexius I) Michael, 
in matters of state finance, see now P. Magdalino, “Justice and Finance in the Byzantine State, Ninth to Twelfth Centuries,” in 
A. E, Laiou and D, Simon, eds., Law and Society in Byzantiuom, Nonth—Tevelfth Centuries (Washington, D.C., 1994), 94-96, 108-11. 

58 Refs. Hendy, “The Administration of Mints and Treasuries,” 6-7. 

59 Hendy, “Late Roman and Byzantine Fiscal Administration,” 130-33. 

50 See below, pp. 249, 516, 579, 601. 
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gested that it marks the sporadic provision, on the part of the state, of public facilities for the private ex- 
change of coin, or for the production of coin from private sources of metal, or for both, at a mint which 
was physically separate from the state one proper. Doubtless this provision was made, or was not made, 
according to the prevailing balance of the political, social, and economic factors and considerations of 
the day. Once more, however, one is reminded of the extraordinary power of survival of the late Roman 
substructural elements in Byzantium, whether ideological or institutional. 

Whether the structure postulated for the twelfth century, that is, a palatine mint with a separate ex- 
change/mint in the Forum of Constantine, had replaced that postulated for the fourth to sixth centuries 
and at least vestigially surviving in the tenth, that is, a palatine mint with a separate mint in the 
twelfth/St. Mocius region, remains quite unknown. It may well be that what was present all the 
time—potentially but not necessarily actually—was in effect a tripartite structure, with a palatine mint, 
and a separate one in the twelfth/St. Mocius region but which was connected organizationally with an 
exchange nexus in or around the Forum of Constantine. Because of the possible repercussions, the whole 
problem deserves detailed examination. 





Because the twelfth-century coinage consists of relatively few types, which were therefore struck 
over long periods, and on a massive scale, examination of the coins themselves, and of their occurrence 
in hoards, permits valuable information to be gained as to the system of production behind the coinage. 
The thirteenth-century coinages of the various successor states are fundamentally different in nature: 
they were in many cases subject to an annual change of design, and they were virtually all struck on a 
small scale. Hoards are rare, and, because of the fundamental instability and even incompatibility of the 
coinages of which they consist, most of the larger and better struck pieces have been subjected to savage 
clipping. There is therefore virtually no chance of gaining for the thirteenth century the equivalent of 
what has been gained for the twelfth. 

Study of the few hoards that have come to light containing numbers of the (early) billon and elec- 
trum trachea of ‘Theodore I from the mints of Nicaea and Magnesia respectively, which issued both de- 
nominations in some quantity, while permitting the isolation of odd groups of coins, according to vari- 
ant details of their designs, nevertheless fails to reveal the existence of a long-term, elaborate, and 
consistent system of production, such as had existed in the metropolitan mint of the twelfth century. This 
should not be unexpected: while Anatolia still supported what appears to have been the most powerful 
of the economies of the successor states, that economy was nevertheless on a drastically reduced scale 
when comparcd with that of the previously unitary state, even under the Angeli, and despite the sup- 
posedly superior “health” of the Nicaean economy when compared with its immediate predecessor. The 
relatively large scale of these few early Nicaean issues may well derive from a general recoining of older 
pieces. Certainly the scale was not maintained, and even under John III, whose reign was considered ex- 
emplarily prosperous, only the gold coinage was issued on any appreciable scale, and both electrum and 
billon coinages—and even more the copper one—seems to have been on a very restrained scale. There 
was therefore simply no need for a complex system of production. Such obviously variant details of de- 
sign as appear on these early electrum issues—asterisks, jewels-within-circles, crosses, and so on—should 
therefore probably be considered to represent control marks over particular consignments of bullion, or 
over particular batches of dies, or something of the kind., rather than workshop identifications. Even the 
very rare imposition of the double letters B/B and A/A on one of these electrum issues, which on some- 
what later issues certainly would be considered as plausible dates, whether regnal or indictional, or 
merely sequential, in this carly case are by no means necessarily such: their occurrence is so minimal, 
and so apparently haphazard—where, for example, are A/A and ’/T, and the remainder of a sequence 
that, however broken and sporadic, one might expect?®! 


6! The point is nevertheless worth consideration. The two sets of letters occur in the nimbus of Christ on the obverse of 
‘Type D (4-1-8) of the electrum trachy of Theodore I, as represented in the Torbali Hoard (A. R. Bellinger, “A Hoard of Silver 
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Nevertheless, a degree of formalized and obvious control was evidently necessary, did evolve, and 
is occasionally visible on the various coinages of John III and Theodore II. In the first place, it seems 
clear that the gold coinage was consistently produced by a different section of the mint from that which 
produced electrum, and possibly billon and copper as well. It seems improbable that the later thick, 
small, gold hyperpyra, which have characteristically beveled edges, and which make up the bulk of the gold 
coinage, should have been produced by the same section that produced the thin, spread trachea, at least. 
The point seems confirmed by the fact that on the gold, the design of which was “lifted” from the First 
and Second Goinages of John II, John II] is invariably represented as having a close beard (like John ID), 
while on every other denomination—with very rare and similarly “lifted” exceptions only—he is repre- 
sented as having a deeply forked one. Again, because of this borrowing, he is also termed porphyrogennélas 
on the gold coinage, but on no other, it being an appellation to which he was in no way entitled.62 

It is also, appropriately enough, on the gold coinage that various sets of signa are imposed with 
some regularity, while occurring rarely on the other coinages. It is not, however, the fact of this im- 
position, nor their being virtually confined to the gold, but their nature and significance that provoke 
speculation. 

Now, it seems clear that, as might be expected in a reign of thirty-three years, there is a strong “ver- 
tical,” that is, chronological, clement in the gold coinage of John III. The coinage starts out (at a still un- 
known date, and not at all necessarily at the commencement of the reign) with an issue that clearly and 
consciously imitates the First Coinage of gold hyperpyra of John II, probably of Thessalonican manu- 
facture. It proceeds, by way of what are equally clearly, and not unexpectedly in the circumstances, hes- 
itant and transitional steps, to an issue which forms an equivalent imitation of the Second Coinage of 
the same emperor, again, apparently, of Thessalonican manufacture. Why the Thessalonican element 
should be so dominant remains totally obscure, but in any case with the advent of this second issue 
proper it, as it were, gains confidence, and proceeds right through, as far as can be seen, to the end of 
the reign. 

It seems equally clear that, in general terms at least, there is also a sequential development in the 
fabric and style of these issues. Pieces of the First and Transitional Coinages, together with pieces of the 
early and transitional phases of the Second Coinage, are uniformly relatively thin and spread in fabric, 
while the later pieces of the Second Coinage have the typical thick, small fabric with beveled edges, 
which has already been noted, and which carries on into, and is uniform for, the coinage of Theodore 
II. Again, pieces of the First and Transitional Coinages, together with early pieces of the Second 
Coinage, have the obverse and reverse designs relatively carefully rendered in an elongated style, while 
transitional and later pieces of the same coinage quickly develop a style marked by an increasingly care- 
less rendering and a squat appearance to the figures which are nevertheless remarkably standard in their 
main details, that may be associated with the mass production of dies for an extensive coinage, and that 
is again uniform for the coinage of Theodore II. All this said, however, complications remain. 

As in the case of the twelfth-century metropolitan coinages, and for the same reasons, any detailed 
examination of the series must take as its prime basis the signa or formal distinctive marks that were 
clearly intended to serve as some function of clarification or identification, or both, and only as sec: 





Coins of the Empire of Nicaea,” in H. Ingholt, ed., Centennial Publication of the American Numismatic Society [New York, 1958], 
79-80). If they are actually indictional dates, then B = 1213/14 and A = 1215/16, which fits well enough with the dates allotted 
to Type D below, pp. 453-54: 1212-21. But this would admittedly be unusual. If they are sequential (i.e., regnal/indictional), 
then B = 1205/6 and A = 1207/8 counting from 1205 (Theodore acclaimed emperor), or B = 1208/9 and A= 1210/11 count- 
ing from 1208 (Theodore crowned emperor). But in either case this would entail crowding an unlikely amount of electrum 
coinage into the very earliest years of the reign, when Theodore is least likely to have been in a position to coin in precious metal 
on that kind of scale. 1213/14 and 1215/16 are therefore distinctly plausible and allow for a much more relaxed tempo, but the 
evidence is not at all conclusive. 

82 See below, pp. 467, 479. 

58 John II, 4.1-9; John III, 1a.1-1e. 

64 John If, 5; John TI, 4a~4i (“early style”) 

65 See below, pp. 118-19, 474, 477, 483-90, 
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ondary such considerations as style and minor detail. Again, as in the case of the earlier coinages, one 
denomination should not be isolated from the others. 

In the light of the gencral sequential evidence so far outlined, it seems clear that there is also a gen- 
eral but distinct development in the nature, and probably in the significance, of the signa imposed on the 
gold coinage. Pieces of the First and Transitional Coinages, and pieces of the early phase of the Second 
Coinage, tend to have quite simple and discreet signa: + or & or * or ¢. or“ and so on, placed above, 
and to the left or right, or both, of Christ’s throne on the obverse. Pieces of the transitional and what 
appears to be the middle phases of the Second Coinage have even simpler and more discreet signa: a 
pellet or (probably the same) an annulet o, placed in the same position.‘ Pieces of what appears to be 
the later phase of the Second Coinage have a whole range of very obvious, and frequently very complex, 
arrangements and combinations of pellets, crosses, triangles, lunettes, and, above all, letters, placed 
mostly above Christ’s throne, but occasionally on it, or even on Christ’s Gospels. 

The general sequence of the Second Coinage and its signa seem confirmed by the developing con- 
tents of three substantial Anatolian hoards: Sinekli, Kocaeli, and Bergama II, in that order.®? The 
Agrinion (Greece) Hoard, which contained numbers of pre-1204 hyperpyra, as well as a few of the First 
and Transitional Coinages, and large numbers of the early to middle phases of the Second Coinage, of 
John III, probably precedes all these.70 

It is evident that, by the later phase of the Second Coinage, a sequence of letters (or numbers) is in- 
volved: @, T, K, A, M, 0, TI, P, G, X, and ¥, are all present, even if on occasion in combination with 
other letters or symbols only.7! The missing letters may well turn up in future, as well as new combina- 
tions of those already known. In one instance, on a coin from the Bergama Hoard, the letters T and & 
seem to be intermixed, no doubt resulting from the alteration of T to €, presumably when the original 
die was reused —as will appear, at least one full year later, after the employment of K and its derivatives.72 
It is equally evident that, to some degree at least, the sequence is an annually based one. ‘This is to be de- 
duced from the fact that the double signum A/P, which occurs on this later phase, also occurs on all 
known specimens of Type E of the electrum trachy coinage, and, as noted above, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing in the operation of a basic annual change of types in the cases of the (Later, at least) 
electrum and billon coinages.’3 It appears, once more, as noted above, on one of the varieties (B) of Thes- 
salonican billon trachy showing John III “crowning” Michael IT Ducas—yet a further annual context.’* 
Again, the double signum +./*, which also occurs on this later phase, also apparently occurs, split: * on 
the obverse; *- or «. on the reverse, of the one known specimen of Type Q of the billon trachy coinage.”> 

An annual basis for the later sequence should, after all, occasion no surprise: in addition to the basic 
annual change of types for the electrum and billon coinages of John III, the whole coinage, including 
the gold, of John’s successor Theodore II is rigidly and specifically annual in its change of types.76 


It also emerges, however, that although a single letter might represent an annual mark on its own, 





66 John III, La.1—4i. 
67 John IM, 5.1-6d. 
© John THT, 7a-18a. 






69'Hendy, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” pp. 70-71, no. 262 (Sinekli; p. 68, no. 264 (Kocaeli); pp. 65-66, no. 263 
(Bergama), There are a number of other hoards (including that from Agrinion: sec below, note 70), but these, which I have ex- 
amined personally, have been used as my main “markers.” Kocaeli is nevertheless as late as Bergama in its date of burial, for both 
contain coins with the signum 4, 

70D, M. Metcalf, “The Agrinion Hoard: Gold Hyperpyra of John III Vatatzes,” NC 140 (1980), 113-31. 

71 See below, pp. 474, 477-78, 480. 

72 John IIL, 14c, pp. 478, 489, 490. 

73 John IIL, 18a (gold), 24a.1-24.b (electrum). 

74 John II with Michael Il (Mhessalonica) 1.1, 2. 

75 John IIL, 8¢ (gold), 51 (billon). There are other “cross-denominational” signa (see below, note 77), but these have been used 
as exemplars. It should be noted that, if this split signum on the billon is correctly identified, then the integral one on the gold is 
unlikely to represent the parperi latin’ of Pegolotti’s coin list: unless, that is, the Latins were also copying billon trachea. It should 
also be noted that such “cross-denominational/mint” signa probably also denote coinages that are to some degree “special” and 
that therefore may interrupt more normal annual coinages. See also below, pp. 474, 479, 480, 481, 602-3, 625. 

% See below, pp. 515-17. 
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a basic letter in combination with various other letters or symbols might perform the same office as a 
group. This is to be deduced from the fact that the double signum K/C occurs on the two known speci- 
mens of Type O of the billon trachy coinage; the double signa K/C, and K(?)/@-both occur on the two 
known specimens of Type O of the electrum trachy coinage; and the double signa K/@ and K/O are 
both known for the later phase of the gold coinage. K/C may well turn up for that too, and K/C, K/®, 
and K/O would then probably represent part or the whole of an annual group (the apparently triple 
signum K/* is also a candidate for it).77 

One of the fundamental problems in identi 
is the basic letter of the group: A/P, 1/C, and 1/* are all known double signa for this later phase of the 
coinage. In the case of the first, P is likely to be the basic letter, A lying too far back in the sequence; but 
in the case of the second and third, which is the dominant letter, P, or the also known and freestanding 
letter/symbols C (possibly representing a sigma) and * ? Here, only a detailed scarch for dic-links might 
help decide the problem, if enough material were conveniently available, which currently it is not.’® 

The reasons for the existence of these group signa remain unknown: assuming the feature not to 
have been the result of mere whimsy, the answer is likely to have been an administrative one, but of what 
level remains unclear. It may have been convenient on occasion to operate according to, and to mark off, 
the two traditional tax-points of the year (1 September and Easter Day), resulting in a duplex group; or 
it may have been equally convenient to do the same for the three traditional four-monthly payments of 
annual salaries, resulting in a triplex one.?9 It may have been convenient simply to mark off different 
batches of dies, or the work of different die-sinkers, utilized in the course of a year. A further interesting 
possibility is that they serve to mark off the products of the individual members of a college of mint mas- 
ters, the members holding tenure in rotation, and the college changing annually, very much along almost 
contemporary Venetian lines. 

The retention of the designs of the gold coinage, which—for whatever reason—was important, over 
prolonged periods of time had thus led to the evolution of a complex system of annual signa or of an- 
nual groups of signa. To the contrary, the annually changing designs of the electrum and billon coinages 
meant that they did not normally carry signa: there, the designs themselves actually were the annual 





ing such groups will, of course, be in deciding which 


signa. Nevertheless, the immediate adoption of a uniform and simple system of annual dating for the 
gold, commencing the sequence with the letter/numeral A, to accompany the annual changes in design 
for the electrum and billon, by John’s successor Theodore II, suggests that it was realized that the system. 
had by then got too far on in the sequence, and out of hand in its complexity, and that the opportunity 
of correcting the situation was taken with alacrity.®! 

The difficult and hazardous problem of dating these various coinages, and the various phases of the 
Second Coinage, at this stage inevitably becomes a matter of some interest and concern. Now, the latest 
letter/number in the sequence so far found is ¥, which happens at the moment to stand on its own, and 
which is known from at least three obverse dies. The letter is in fact obviously purely a letter, and not a 
numeral, for such letters as X and Y would denote numbers that are so high as to be implausible. It is not 
at all impossible that Q/W will eventually be found, but, simply for the purpose of constructing a hypo- 
thetical model, let it be supposed that ¥ is indeed the last letter of the sequence, that Q/U was never 
used, and a fortiori that 2/W was not used and then followed by a further sequence of whatever de- 
scription. In that case, ¥ would presumably represent part of the whole of the year of John’s death, that 
is, 1254 (30 October). Then P and its related group should represent the year 1248.8 


77 John III, billon Type O: 49.1, 2. Electrum Type O: 34 a, b. Gold: 13b, c; Be. 

78 John ILI, 4/P: see above, notes 73, 74; 1/C: 10c; 1/*: 8d. 

79'Hendy, Studies, 159-60; 388, 459-60 (4th century}, 222-23 (14th century). 

80 Lane and Mueller, Money and Banking, I, pp. 204-54. esp. p. 232 (privy marks/signa). 

81 See below, pp. 516-17. 

82 {1 would in fact seem probable that ¥ represents either the whole indictional year 1 Sept, 1253-31 Aug, 1254 (in which 
case O/ W may well turn up), or the part-year 1 Sept.—30 Oct. 1254 {in which case it will not). There is really no way in which 
the issue can be decided at the moment, and in any event ¥ = 1254, P = 1248, is precise enough for the case in hand. 
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Tt has already been observed, at several stages of this chapter, that the double signum A/P occurs 
not only on the gold and clectrum coinages of Magnesia, but also on variety B of the billon trachy show- 
ing John ITI and Michael I] from Thessalonica. It thus becomes crucial to date varieties A and B of that 
issue, inasfar as is possible, independently, and to attempt to tie in the resultant date with what is known 
of contemporary historical developments. If this can in fact be done, it will lend the hypothetical model 
at least a degree of plausibility. 

The outer chronological limits for the issue of the two varieties are late November/early December 
1246, when John III finally took Thessalonica from the Ducae, and probably sometime in November 
1254, when news of John’s death will have reached the city. 

The precise sequence and arrangement of John III’s Thessalonican billon trachy coinages are also 
matters of some difficulty. Those of his predecessors’ billon coinages are in a scarcely less satisfactory 
state, but these coinages do at least appear to have been uniformly annual. The basic trouble is that for 
John’s coinages there are too many types to fit into an annual system, but if, as seems very probable, sev- 
eral of the existing types form a parallel series, equivalent to the Series II evident under John Ducas, the 
situation may well be resoluble.*# In any case, the commencement of the sequence is clear. ‘Iypes A and 
B (3.1-75 4.1-6) must form the commencement 
mon of the several types, as is not uncommon at the beginning of a series; they betray the regular fab- 
ric, careful rendering, and good style that had previously marked the coinages of the Thessalonican 
Ducae; and they share the motif of a wing on the reverse, the significance of which is not known, but 
which may well form a punning allusion to John’s victory over the Angeli, as the Thessalonican Ducae 
are denigratingly almost uniformly known to the Nicacan, or Nicacan-sympathizing, contemporary his- 
torians, but rarely to themselves or their own supporters. Type C(5), currently known from a single spec- 
imen only, nevertheless shares with them the superiority of fabric, rendering, and style, and the charac- 
teristic angular form of the omega of John’s abbreviated name il.® Varieties A and B of the issue, showing 
‘Jobn II and Michael Il (the former being known from several specimens, the latter currently from a sin- 


in whichever order. ‘They are perhaps the most com- 





gle specimen only), also share with the others the superiority of style and so on, and again the angular 
omega. These three types, A-C, and two varieties, A and B, must therefore all be placed at the com- 
mencement of the sequence. Subsequently, the fabric, rendering, and style of the coinage deteriorates 
rapidly. 

John III took Thessalonica in late November/early December 1246, and his first coin type is there- 
fore probably to be dated effectively to part or the whole of the year 1247. If, as seems probable, the turn 
of the indiction was what signaled the annual change of type, then his second coin type should be dated 
to the year 1 September 1247-31 August 1248. Therefore his first two types, A and B, in whichever 
order, should represent the period November/December 1246-31 August 1248. His third coin type 
should represent the year 1 September 1248-31 August 1249. This could be either Type C or the two 
varieties A and B (plausibly assuming them together to form a single type). It should not be forgotten that 
variety B has the double signum A/P on its obverse, and that this has been hypothetically dated, inde- 
pendently, on the basis of the Magnesian coinage, to 1248. There is therefore a good prima facie case 
for dating varieties A and B to the year September 1248-31 August 1249, leaving ‘Type C for the year 1 





September 1249-31 August 1250. It is, however, quite ivable that (as will be seen below) A and B 


83 J should be noted that the signum A/P on the ‘Thessalonican trachy was originally published as A/P (P. Protonotarios, 
“Le monnayage du ‘despotat’ d'Epire,” RN® 25 [1983], p. 96, no. 16). It does not seem to be in any way definitively an alpha 
rather than a della, and the distinction on Thessalonican issues is frequently difficult to make (Magnesia tended to use the more 
distinctive forms A and A). Against the case for alpha is the sheer unlikelihood of A/P and A/P appearing independently and at 
least approximately contemporaneously at Thessalonica and Magnesia respectively, and the similar and undoubted occurrence 
of the common signum X at the two mints during the same reign; see above, p. 102, note 26; below, pp. 479, 481, 602-3. The 
case for delta thus appears decisive, but it is in any case the rho which should dominate. 

8 See below, pp. 579-80, 601-3. 

85The same angular form of omega very noticeably occurs upon the gold hyperpyron and billon trachea of Ivan IT Asen 
(1s 21-17). 
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form a special issue, interrupting Type B at 1247/48, or Type C at 1248/49, but in any case presumably 
at 1248.9 

So much for the numismatic evidence. But what of the historical? Unfortunately, the major histor- 
ical sources, while giving a reasonable sequential account of the main events, also fail to place them in a 
tight or specific chronological framework. John III had taken Thessalonica in late November/carly 
December 1246. The emperor, unwilling to winter there, retired back into Anatolia, and wintered in- 
stead, as customarily, at Nymphaeum.®’ 

In the following spring (Le., of 1247), he crossed back into the Balkans, and mounted a campaign 
against the Latins in Tzurulum and Bizye, both of which eventually fell into his hands. The campaign, 
clearly an appreciable one, will presumably have lasted into the summer or autumn. Subsequently, that 
is, for the winter of 1247/48, the emperor will, presumably, have again wintered at Nymphacum.*® 

At this point, Acropolites, the main source, suddenly launches into a long account of a successful 
Genoese invasion of the island of Rhodes, which had occurred while its ruler, John Gabalas, was cam- 
paigning with the emperor against the Latins in the region of Nicomedia. The emperor immediately or- 
dered the pinkernés John Cantacuzene, who was then doux of the theme of Thrakesion, to mount a small 
expedition to retake the island. ‘This was done, and Cantacuzene was able to retake Phileremos, and 
probably Lindos as well, and enter into conflict with the Genoese. After receiving reinforcements from 
the emperor, Cantacuzene was able to pitch camp outside, and to lay siege to, the city of Rhodes itself, 
but without much effect, for the city was well supplied. Nevertheless, having well drawn up his forces and 
siege engines, Cantacuzene was on the point of retaking the city when the Genoese were saved by the 
sudden appearance of William (II) of Villehardouin, the prince of Achaea, then on his way out, with 
ships, soldiers, and horses, to join the forces of the Eighth Crusade, led by Louis IX of France.® 
Villchardouin promptly came to an agreement with the Genoese, as a result of which he left nearly one 
hundred of his best knights as an addition to their forces. The tables were now turned, and the imperial 
forces were constrained to fall back on Phileremos, where they were themselves besieged, and hard- 
pressed, for the Achaean horse and Genoese fleet between them held both the land and the sea.°° The 
situation was finally resolved in the imperial favor when the emperor, having reached Nymphaeum, had 
prepared at Smyrna a force consisting of ships and three hundred horse, and sent them out to Rhodes 
under the prifosebastos Theodore Contostephanus, with all the necessary advice for a successful conclu- 
sion to the affair. Apparently shortly after Contostephanus’ arrival, the imperial forces caught the 
Achacan knights in the open and put them all to the sword, Cantacuzene having given the order that no 
quarter should be given. The Genoese still inside Rhodes itself, unable to withstand a prolonged siege, 
came to an agreement with the imperial forces, surrendered the city to them, and withdrew, allowing the 
restoration of imperial sovereignty to the island.9! 

The chronology of all this is obviously crucial, for it is followed by John III’s agreement with 
Michael IL. It is also inevitably controversial. It is known that William of Villehardouin and his fleet ar- 
rived in Cyprus, where they met up with Louis of France, on or about 24 May 1249, and the whole 
Rhodian affair is therefore customarily dated to that year. This is of course wildly unlikely.2 

Villehardouin had probably left Rhodes about 20 May 1249, but he therefore cannot have arrived and 
sized up the situation there much after 10/15 May. Before that, the Genoese must have seized the island, 
the news must have been passed on to John in the region of Nicomedia, and his orders to Cantacuzene 


86 See below, pp. 602, 625, 

87 George Acropolites, Historia, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, p. 85. 

88 Tbid., p. 85, 

89 Ibid., pp. 86-87. 

% Tbid., p. 87. 

9! Thid., pp. 87-88. 

92 G, Hill, A History of Cyprus, I, The Frankish Period 1192-1432 (Cambridge, 1948), 14445, 189-90; C. Torr, Rhodes in Modern 
Tones (Cambridge, 1887), 8-9; F. Dolger, Regesten der Kaiverurkunden des ostsimischen Reiches, U1, 1204-1262 (Munich-Berlin, 1932), 
pp. 21-22, nos. 1798-1800. The vital date, that of Louis's juncture with Villehardouin, is from Joinville; but the dates, whichever 
version is taken, vary by a week or ten days only. 
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must have been sent, received, and acted upon. All this is not to take account of Cantacuzene’s appar- 
ently prolonged siege of Rhodes, which was only interrupted by Villchardouin’s arrival. The only possi- 
ble conclusion is that the Genoese had seized the island in the spring or summer of the preceding year, 
that is, 1248, for the Italian trading states did not arrive at their preeminent maritime position by sailing 
around the Mediterrancan in winter (namely, that of 1248/49). 

John, therefore, was campaigning with Gabalas in the region of Nicomedia in the spring or sum- 
mer of 1248, when he was notified of the seizure of the island. This makes good sense in the light of 
Acropolites’ general sequence of events, for the campaign previously recorded was that in the region of 
Trurulum and Bizye, that is, the campaign of 1247.9 

But how long did the affair go on? The final, and decisive, reinforcements did not arrive until the 
emperor had reached Nymphacum, and had had a fleet and expedition prepared at Smyrna. This was 
clearly over a winter, and possibly a spring as well—but of 1248/49 or 1249/50? It cannot, in fact, have 
been 1248/49, for at that stage the emperor could not have anticipated that Cantacuzene’s siege of 
Rhodes, which was apparently on the verge of success, would have been interrupted, and the tables 
turned, by Villchardouin’s arrival in May 1249. It therefore must have been 1249/50. The final imper- 
ial reinforcements must therefore have been provided, and the recovery of the island must therefore have 
taken place, in the spring or summer of 1250. This, again, makes good sense, for it was in 1250, and 
probably in September of that year, that the German emperor, Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, wrote a 
letter to John TIT, in which he congratulated him on his recovery of Rhodes.9 

Now, on the twin assumption that the entire Rhodian affair took place in 1249, and that 
Acropolites’ general account of the events of this period is strictly sequential, John III’s agreement with 
Michael II has also been dated to 1249. Neither assumption is valid.96 

Acropolites, on his concluding the Rhodian affair, merely continues: “And so the emperor John 
made an agreement with the despot Michael, becoming allied with him through a common marriage 
connection.” He explains that Michael’s son Nicephorus was betrothed to John’s granddaughter (ie., his 
son Theodore’s daughter) Maria; that Michael's wife Theodora brought Nicephorus over into Anatolia; 
that the emperor met them and entertained them at Pegae (in the northwest of the peninsula); and that 
they then returned into the Balkans. Gregoras adds that the arrangement was sought by Michael, that 
both Michael and Nicephorus were awarded the title of despot, and that the actual marriage should have 
taken place in the following year (which, of course, it did not).9’7 But the agreement cannot both have 
been in 1249 and Acropolites’ account be strictly sequential: if the account is sequential, then the agree- 
ment must have taken place after the recovery of Rhodes, that is, in 1250 or even later. 

It is, however, quite clear that Acropolites’ account is not, and was not intended to be, strictly se- 
quential: having started out describing Rhodian events in 1248, he carries on with them until their com- 
pletion some two years later in 1250. The device is, afier all, a not uncommon one in such literary and 
historical contexts. The alternative would have been to complicate matters by repeatedly interpolating, 
into his general account, allusions to the developing Rhodian situation. Thus when, having completed 
his description of the Rhodian affair, he turns to the agreement, he is inevitably returning somewhat in 
time. But how far? Presumably to either 1248 or 1249. But to which? In fact it is quite clear, and the 
whole sense of the account is, that he was returning to precisely the point that he left: that is, to John IIL 
and Gabalas campaigning against the Latins in the region of Nicomedia in the spring or summer of 
1248, and to their being interrupted by the news of the Genoese invasion of Rhodes. When, presum- 
ably sometime after that, they were again interrupted by the news of the approach of Theodora and 


98 Sce above, p. 109, note 53. 

94 See above, p. 116, note 87. 

95 E Miklosich and J. Miiller, eds., Acta et Diplomata Gravca Medii Aevi, I, Res Graecas Italasque Ilustrantia (Vienna, 1865), p. 72. 

96 B.g,, D. M. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros (Oxford, 1957), 149-50; Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile, 25, 197 

97 George Acropolites, Historia, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, pp. 88-89. Nicephorus Gregoras, Historia Byzantina, ed. L. 
Schopen, CSHB (Bonn, 1829), I, p. 49. 
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Nicephorus, presumably intending to make the crossing from the Balkans into Anatolia at Callipolis- 
Lampsacus on the Dardanelles, all John and (presumably) Gabalas would have had to do in response was 
to move minimally westward, along the line Nicaea, Prusa, Lopadium, and Poimanenum, to wait for, and 
meet, them, at Pegae.%8 

The agreement between John III and Michael II therefore took place in the spring or summer of 
1248. In other words, in the same year as saw the issue of the gold and electrum marked with the dou- 
ble signum A/P at Magnesia, and that of the billon showing John ITI and Michael II, also partly marked 
A/P, at Thessalonica. 

The conjuncture of three entirely independent strands of evidence: that provided by working back 
from 1254 through John ITI’s Magnesian coinages; that provided by working forward from 1246 through 
his Thessalonican ones; and that provided by the main historical source for the events of these years, is 
an impressive one, and should not be broken without extremely good cause. 

The issue of billon trachea showing John II crowning Michael IT may therefore be taken as a def- 
inite allusion to the agreement of 1248, There is no good reason for supposing the scene depicted on 
it—the investiture, by John, of Michael, with the dignity of a despot—actually to have occurred. None 
of the main historical sources mentions it as having done so, and Acropolites, for one, is unlikely to have 
omitted a reference to it, had it occurred—even if only to prove, through subsequent events, the deeper- 
dyed nature of Michael’s treachery. In fact, even the hostile Acropolites terms Michael despotés just be- 
fore the agreement, and there is good independent evidence suggesting an earlier assumption of the title. 
If there ever was such a formal investiture, then it is much more likely to have occurred by way of an ex- 
change of letters, as certainly happened when John Ducas was succeeded by Demetrius Ducas as despot, 
at Thessalonica, and as happened when John Palacologus was made sebastocrator by Michael IIT, in 
Macedonia.%9 But it is much more likely that what the scene depicts is a Nicaean expression of the rela- 
tionship of superiority and inferiority, of suzerainty and subjection, now supposedly existing between 
emperor and despot—entirely theoretical, and indeed, except for the briefest of interludes, entirely illusory. 

The sequence of letters, generally, but not always, found above Christ’s throne on the obverse of 
John III's gold coinage, with ¥ as equivalent to 1254, and with P as equivalent to 1248, should therefore 
extend back to A as equivalent to 1232, but in practice disappears— or rather ceases to be obvious—with 
K as equivalent to 1241, with I (or, rather T) as equivalent to 1240, and finally with © as equivalent to 
1239.100 Prior to K, I, and @, the sequence is presumably preserved by the numerous variations of trian- 
gles, crosses, asterisks, pellets, and/or annulets found in much the same position. This section of the se- 
quence may well prove irrecoverable. 

The question arises as to what A = 1232 actually means, or would have meant had it existed. Did 
it represent the commencement of the gold coinage in general, or of the Second Coinage in particular, 
or did it merely represent the adoption of an annual sequence? 

In fact, it is unlikely to have represented the commencement of the gold coinage, although it quite 
possibly did represent that of the Second Coinage. An apparently unique gold hyperpyron of the Second 
Coinage from the Agrinion Hoard bears the double signum A/A, in the usual position, above, and to ei- 
ther side of, Christ’s throne.!0! The coin is apparently not one of Theodore II, whose sequence does of 
course include A/: the small, neat letters on the coin from the Agrinion Hoard lack the bold character of 
those on Theodore’s coinage, and the imperial inscription on the reverse does seem to begin 1 rather 
than @EOA. .. And, in any case, the Agrinion Hoard itself seems to have been closed or deposited quite 


98 See above, pp. 116, 117. 

89 George Acropolites, Historia, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, p. 84. It is, however, noticeable that even earlier mentions of 
Michael tend to occur in the dismissive form: ho Mikhaél. Earlier assumption: L. Stiernon, “Les origines du despotat d’Epire: A 
propos d'un livre récent,” REB 17 (1959), 110, 111, Demetrius/John: see below, pp. 578, 597. What perhaps seems most likely is 
that Michael had assumed the title during the period 1230-36, and that it was now (1248) being confirmed. 

100 }¢ should be noted that, as the sequence is a letter-based, and not a number-based, one, the letter/numeral stigma 
has to be omitted. 

101 Metcalf, “The Agrinion Hoard,” p. 125, no. 126. 
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early on in the sequence, lacking all the later, more complicated signa, and making it most unlikely that 
acoin of Theodore II could have been included. The coin, inasfar as it is possible to judge such matters, 
is from a transitional or relatively early stage of the squat, standardized phase of the coinage, which 
means that—assuming it to be representative, and the A indeed to refer to the sequence—all or most of 
those coins with any degree of close resemblance to the original models provided by coins of John II must 
already have been issued by 1235, the fourth year of the sequence. The last point is not so improbable 
as it may at first sound. Again, it is difficult to judge, but the impression is gained, from hoard occurrences 
and dic-links, that the initial phases of the Second Coinage were, like the First and Transitional 
Coinages, spasmodic and/or on a relatively restrained scale, and a comparatively speedy stylistic devel- 
opment from the original to the standardized forms, once the coinage had gained momentum, quite pos- 
sibly as a result of the Selcuk famine of ca. 1243 and of the consequent influx of gold into the empire, 
is therefore of itself not at all improbable. 

At least as a working hypothesis, then, it is possible to consider the commencement of the Second 
Coinage as having occurred in 1232. This leaves the First and Transitional Coinages, and the date of the 
adoption of an annual sequence, for further discussion below, at the appropriate point under the reign 
of John TIIT.193 

One feature does remain to be discussed here, however, and that is the evident occurrence, at vir- 
tually all phases of the First, Transitional, and Second Coinages, and with the possible exception of the 
latest phases of the Second Coinage, of coins with no signa at all. These are no mere freaks, and exist in 
large numbers, even forming an approximate half in early hoards. Signed and unsigned coins thus seem 
to run in parallel sequences, and certainly in a number of cases at least were clearly the products of the 
same die-cutters. The two sequences, as noted, are not so clear for the latest phases of the Second 
Coinage, those with complex signa, and in late hoards, but are nevertheless presumably still present, as 
they seem to survive—in a somewhat different form—into the coinage of Theodore II. All the gold hy- 
perpyra of Theodore are signed, forming an annual sequence A~A over the four-year reign. However, 
the two basic sequences do seem to survive, their existence in the first year being denoted by the pres- 
ence of a single signum (—/A) and a double one (A/A), and in the third and fourth years by the presence 
of two forms of right-hand reverse inscription, AS KAC O AACKAPIC and TU TIOP®VPOGENNHTW, 
the s 
form of distinction to the other.!t 

This binary sequence, running through the reigns of John III and Theodore IL, for the gold, bears 
a strong resemblance to that observed running through the reigns from John II to Alexius IIL, for the bil- 





‘ond year being somewhat more complicated, apparently representing a transfer from the one 


lon, and the causative factor behind the later pattern may well be much the same as that suggested as 
being behind the earlier. 

Such a causative factor would certainly be a more plausible one than the existence of two gco- 
graphically well-separated mints, such as Magnesia and Nicaea. The second, subsequent to the estab- 
lishment of the Magnesia/Nymphaeum nexus, is never mentioned as a major factor in state finance, and 
the relative volume of the two sequences does not suggest the relationship generally existing between a 
“metropolitan” and a “regional” mint. Some groups within the signed series may eventually have to be 
separated off from the rest as being Pegolotti’s perperi latini, but that is an entirely different manner. 

The Treaty of Nymphacum, signed between Michael VII and the Genoese, in March 1261, that 
is, before the recovery of Constantinople, and therefore probably while the pattern of production noted 
above was still in existence, contains an interesting clause permitting the Genoese the free export from 


102 See below, pp. 472-73, 477, 482-83. 

103 See below, pp. 474-75. 

104 Of the Sinekli Hoard, consisting of 40 coins, 16 were without signa; of the Kogaeli Hoard, consisting of 38 coins, 10 or 
fewer were without; and of the Bergama Hoard, consisting of 36 coins, only one was without. The Agrinion Hoard (nearly 200 
specimens listed in detail) seems to line up closest with the Sinekli Hoard in this respect (having 123 coins without signa) 
Theodore: see below, pp. 516-17. 
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the empire of all manner of commodities, with the exception of gold and silver, unless that was in ac- 
cordance with imperial wishes. The same clause nevertheless gocs on to permit the free export of gold 
hyperpyra and turchijari—probably Selguk or Mongol dinars or dirhems.!0 

The clause is an important one, as it forms the first known breach of the late Roman and Byzantine 
tradition of forbidding the private export of precious metals from the empire. What is also significant, 
however, is the distinction it draws between gold and silver (.c., bullion metal) and hyperpyra and durch 
fari(ie., coined metal). The only plausible deduction to be drawn from this distinction is that it was then 
possible to take private gold or silver bullion to the mint (Le., that of Magnesia) for turning into coin, a 
service for which the mint doubtless charged a fee, and that in dictating that all metal destined for export 
should be coined, the state was merely preserving for itself a source of revenue, 1 

Two further pieces of evidence suggest that this was indeed the case. In 1259 Emperor Michael VIII 
contemptuously demanded of the Latin authorities in Constantinople that they turn over to him a half 














of the revenue (cisodon) that they derived from their gold foundry (chrysepstieion), normally a synonym for 
the mint. Again, the clear implication is that the Latin authorities were charging a fee for turning bullion 
into coin—presumably Pegolotti’s perperi latini.!°7 The mathematician Nicholas Rhabdas, writing in ca. 
1341, in the course of a long excursus on calculations likely to be necessary in daily life, provides an ex- 
emplar involving the imperial gold works (chryscurgion)—again a synonym for the mint—and an individ- 
ual having two sums of hyperpyra of different alloys, one of 15 carats fine, the other of 21 carats, and 





wanting to obtain a sum of hyperpyra of an average alloy (rama) of 18 carats, from the two. Here the 
point is specifically made—it was possible to take private gold to the mint for coining or recoining, even 
if the actual example given is a hypothetical one.!8 

Now, given the operation of some such system as outlined above, the imperial mint must have pos- 
sessed two quite separate accounts: the public and the private. Clearly, it must have continued its tradi- 
tional function, that of turning bullion or coin obtained through the public revenues into, or back into, 
current coin, Equally clearly, it must have made some provision for turning bullion or coin obtained from 
private individuals into, or back into, current coin, but this time minus the fee charged for the service. A 
quite simple method of making administrative provision for this double regime would have been cither 
to operate two distinct workshops or production lines, or to provide a single workshop with two distinct 
sets or sequences of dies, in whichever case maintaining a distinction based upon the origin and sta- 
tus—public or private—of the metal being processed. It remains only to suggest that the existence of the 
binary sequence of signed and unsigned coins observed from the reign of John IIT, and of two continu- 
ing varieties observed for that of Theodore IT, found its origin in precisely such a distinction. On the gen- 
eral principle that the state is likely to have been the more meticulous in controlling its own metal, and 
the less in controlling that of others, it may be suggested that it is the signed sequence that is to be iden- 
tified as deriving from the state, and the unsigned that is to be identified as deriving from private sources. 
This may seem confirmed by the fact that it is the signed sequence (and specifically the signa A/P and 
2X) which is extended from Magnesia to Thessalonica in the crucial case of the billon trachea showing 
John II and Michael II, and in that of the no less interesting one showing John alone.!0? 

Much of what has been said of the coinage, and the control exercised over it, at Magnesia can be 
said of coinage and control at Thessalonica. There, however, hyperpyra were never issued, clectrum tra- 
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chea were issued in small quantities only, and the basic product seems to have been composed of annual 
issues of billon trachea, with the occasional issue of tetartera and half-tetartera to cke out the lower end 
of the denominational range. 

In the case of Thessalonica, the highest-value denomination, the electrum trachy, was apparently 
produced by the same section of the mint as produced the remaining denominations, for the electrum 
and billon not only occasionally share distinctive marks, but are basically stylistically indistinguishable. 
Although there were few issues of electrum—three for Theodore Ducas, and two for Manuel Ducas, 
none as yet being known for cither John or Demetrius Ducas—they were, being composed of precious 
metal, heavily subject to control, and, in contrast to the remaining denominations, exhibit a variety of 
signa. One of these signa, IC/AK on Type A (1a.1, 2) of Theodore, without much doubt represents the 
name Isaakios, and another, F'/P on Type C (3a.1-3) of the same emperor, possibly docs 
(Georgios/Gregorios?). The notion that the first of these signa represents some such phrase as A(rtés) 
Kjastrou), in other words, basically a mint name, can only be dismissed as farfetched and on a par with 
the suggestion that such letters represent pious phrases or ejaculations.''” At any rate, Isaac was pre- 
sumably a financial or mint official, although of what standing it remains impossible to say. He, at least, 
may also have worked for Michael II Ducas, at some stage, for what appears to be an electrum trachy (1) 
of that ruler bears the complex signum }/;K, the missing IC of Isaakios presumably being intended to 
be read in the [Gof the [C/XCof the obverse design, a seated figure of Christ. Here, in any case, wo 
officials, a Michael (XM) and an Isaac (ICAK), and possibly a third, who signed himself merely with a 
lys, were involved. Isaac is, of course, a common cnough name, but the wide extent of Thessalonican 





workmanship at least—including Serbia and Bulgaria as well as Epirus within its scope—has already 
been noted, and it is not improbable that the same Isaac was involved in the two issues. The smaller the 
mint, apparently, the more complex the signa used, indicating perhaps the exceptional nature of the 
Epirot issue, and the lack of a regular method of identifying responsibility for it." 

Other signa on the electrum trachea are much less explicit, consisting merely of a lys, or an aster- 
isk, or whatever. The fact that more than one signum is likely to appear on a single issue provides the 
same range of options as was noted in the case of the Magnesian coinages.!2 

The Thessalonican billon trachy was much less subject to explicit control, as in the case of 
Magnesia the annually changed design normally itself forming the signum, In one case, however, most 





of the dies used in an issue were marked, and here there may well be a parti 
the coins of Theodore’s Type B (5a.1-d.2) of the billon bear the double signum A/A, sometimes in- 
cluding a star, a feature which they share with several of those of ‘Type B (2a.1-2c) of the electrum. On 
the Magnesian coinage, a date or sequence would be suspected, and on these Thessalonican issues, the 
letter A (or A) would naturally be the equivalent of 1227/28—the year of the formal coronation of 
‘Theodore as emperor of the Romans. One of the two varieties of the tetarteron (Var. A; 11) may well 
also have been struck in this year, or upon that occasion, for ins 


ular explanation. Most of 


ead of the normal abbreviated title, it 





gives the full entitulature of an emperor of the Romans. 

If the date and explanation of the signum A/A, sometimes including an asterisk, provided for Type 
B of the electrum, Type B of the billon, and the fuller form of entitulature for the tetarteron are valid, 
then it is conceivable that these types form a special, even if relatively large, coronation issue, sandwiched 
between Types E and F of the billon. This would have the merit of bringing down the number of regu- 
lar billon types available for Theodore from seven to six, on plausible grounds, and thus providing the 
six years of his effective reign with a single commemorative, and six regular, types.!!3 

One major relevant feature of the Thessalonican coinage remains to be explained. As noted above, 
under Theodore and Manuel, the type changes for the billon had been at least more or less annual: under 


110 Artes Kastrou: Protonotarios, “Le monnayage du ‘despotat’ d’ipire,” p. 90, no. 4; pp. 93-94, no. 11. 
11! Sce below, pp. 547, 603, 624. 

112 See above, p. 114 and notes 79, 80. 

113 For an exhaustive discussion of the date and nature of all these issues, see below, pp. 545-48. 
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John, there was apparently a distinct change, and there are no less than twelve and quite possibly more 
regular types for his five-year reign as emperor, or his seven-year reign as emperor and despot (although the 
precise date of his death, and therefore the length of his reign, remains unknown). It has been observed, 
however, that these form two quite distinct sequences or series (Series I and I]), the distinction between 
them depending not only on the specific designs they bear, as is normal, but on the artistic repertoire they 
draw upon, and also on their fabric.!!4 

Series I draws more or less upon the traditional repertoire, consisting of standing or half-length fig- 
ures, with the usual religious figures, although admittedly even here St. 
time, and a curious winged object on a long shaft also occurs (Type F). Series II, however, includes an 
eagle with wings outstretched and a design borrowed from an eleventh-century miliaresion (Type B); a 
seated St. Demetrius with sword across his knees (Type C); a seated emperor (Type D); two imperial hal 
length figures (Types C and E); and a lys and a design borrowed from an eleventh-century Thessalonican 
nomisma (Type F). The seated St. Demetrius and the miliaresion type had, admittedly, already appeared 
under Theodore, and the seated emperor under Manuel, but, when compared with Series I, Serics II is 
notable for its eclectic artistic repertoire: part archaizing, part westernizing. Series T also retains the tra- 
ditional fabric, while Series II is noticeably smaller and thicker in fabric, although both apparently share 





icholas(?) appears for the first 


the same weight range.!!5 

The authority of Manuel and John Ducas was confined virtually to the city of Thessalonica, the 
more so after Michael II Ducas had from quite early on in the thirties assumed authority over Epirus and 
Thessaly. The possibility of a second major mint, for instance, Arta, having produced Series II is there- 
fore nonexistent. Series II thus has to be considered in a purely Thessalonican context. 

The fact that Series I and II both seem to share the same weight range, and that the silver content 
of the billon trachy was by now minimal, and possibly even theoretical, only, renders it implausible that 
(as previously suggested) the two represent two separate denominations, with some kind of regular rate 
of exchange existing between them. 

Now, it might in theory be possible to assume that a transfer from an annual to a biannual change 
of types had occurred, and therefore that Series I was followed by Series II. But if that had been the case, 
then one would expect John III’s coinage, which must have followed on shortly, also to be biannual, and 
similar to Series IT in fabric, whereas John’s coinage, as noted above, was annual, and moreover mainly 
traditional in fabric, although there are indeed signs of the continuation of Series II into his reign.!16 

Series II must therefore be annual, and issued in parallel with Series I. Yet again, in other words, 
there is a binary sequence involved, a more formalized and smaller-scale version of that which had ex- 
isted in the Constantinopolitan mint, for billon trachea, from John II to Alexis II, and similar to that 
which existed in the Magnesian mint, for gold hyperpyra, under John II and Theodore II. The expla- 
nation behind the existence of this phenomenon is presumably the same as, or similar to, those provided 
for the other two: either that there was a separate mint, at an exchange, within the city, for the mercan- 
tile classes to conveniently change their coin, or that two distinct workshops were employed at the same 
mint, one for “public” (i.c., state) purposes, the other for “private” purposes. The setting up of a sepa: 





rate mint or workshop along these lines, under John Ducas, would explain its eclectic artistic repertoire 
as being the result of a desperate search, perhaps by a basically new work force, for a set of designs that 
were distinct from the still used traditional repertoire, and it would also well explain, of course, the west- 
ernizing tendency of some of the designs eventually chosen, as western merchants would have been 


among its major customers.!!7 


114 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 286, although the suggestion made there that Series II formed a fractional coinage now seems 
otiose. 

15 See below, pp. 583-8: 

116 See below, pp. 602-3. 

17 The westernizing tendency is in fact even more apparent in Series III, for which a quite separate status and explanation 
have been provided below (pp. 580-82). See in general I. Bertelé, Limperatore alato nella numismatica bizantina, Collana di Studi 
Numismatici | (Rome, 1951), 52-80. 
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The coinage of Thessalonica under the Lascarids preserves the denominational balance and, ap- 
parently for John III at least, the administrative structure, of that under the Ducae. 





What one is therefore basically witnessing in the coinages of the twelfth, and more particularly of 
the thirteenth, centuries, if the administrative structure and pattern of operation outlined above are in- 
decd valid, is the effective abandonment of the later Roman and Byzantine statist tradition of coinage 
being issued entirely or virtually entirely as a result and measure of state revenue and expenditure, and 
as a fiscal instrument in acquiring as much precious metal as possible through technicalities in the taxa- 
tion system and the denominational structure of the coinage, and the adoption—however gradual and 
partial —of what is essentially a western feudal or mercantile tradition of coinage being issued as a source 
of profit for the state, or for the ruler, by way of the provision of a service and a convenience for the in- 
dividual.!!® 

It is important, of course, that this change in balance should be taken into account in evaluations of 
what the coinage signifies in economic and/or financial terms, and it should not be forgotten that, along 
with this change in internal balance, there went a further shift, as a result of which the state effectively 
abandoned (not that it had much choice) the pursuit of a strictly bullionist policy, for that of one which 
essentially acknowledged the free flow of precious metals both internally and externally. 

The salient features of the developments outlined in the opening chapter of this catalogue—the per- 
sonalization of the imperial office, on the one hand, and the dilution of the same through the grant of 
quasi-imperial status to others, on the other; the formation of an imperial clan through marriage; and 
the development of a houschold form of government; all of which represented the abandonment of tra- 
ditional governmental and social forms, and the adoption of new ones—thus find their counterparts 
in the production and the general basis of the coinage, itself, of course, representing the exercise of a 
regalian right. 


C. MerHops oF PropucTION 


As there are no Byzantine equivalents of the various medieval—that is, Arabic and western—descrip- 
tions of the personnel, functions, and technical processes of the mint, any treatment of these has to pro- 
ceed by way of gencral analogy and deductions drawn from modern scientific examination of the coins 
themselves.119 

It seems clear that all the convex/concave denominations, that is, the gold hyperpyron, and elec- 
trum and billon trachea, were produced by the forging of their appropriate metals or alloys into sheets, 
and that approximately correctly shaped and sized blanks were then sheared out from these sheets. The 
rather thicker, small hyperpyra of the emperors in Nicaea have characteristically beveled edges, demon- 
strating that the cuts deriving from the shears, which would originally have been more or less vertical 
through the sheet, became oblique when the blank received its convex/concave form. !20 

‘The gold and electrum blanks were doubtless normally produced al fezzo, that is, with each blank 
being weighed individually and made to conform to the weight standard within certain tolerances. Only 
in the thirteenth century, with the hyperpyra of the emperors in Nicaea, does the considerably fluctuat- 
ing weight of individual pieces, even those from the same dies, suggest this practice to have been relaxed. 
These fluctuations seem to become more accentuated as the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century debase- 
ment proceeds, and the two phenomena are doubtless connected: at this stage, each piece will in any case 


118 Hendy, “East and West.” 

119 Perhaps the best recent account of the workings of a medieval mint is that of Lane and Mueller, Money and Banking, 1, 
pp. 218-54 (“Within the Mint,” 3, “The Manufacturing Process”), fully documented. In very general terms—the division of labor 
and the technical processes involved—the Byzantine mint cannot have heen very different. Two points, one major, one minor, 
nevertheless do have to be taken into account. The Byzantine mint, whatever the nascent developments outlined above, remained 
above all a fiscal mint, servicing, that is, the metals involved in state revenues and expenditures. The ubiquity of the convex/con- 
cave fabric in the Byzantine coinage of this period will have demanded its own particular processes. 

120 Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy.” 17-18. 
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have had to be examined individually, with regard to its fineness, and strict adherence to a weight stan- 
dard will therefore simply have become less necessary, Pegolotti remarks that in Constantinople and Pera 
all mercantile payments made in perperi were done by weighing on the balance (a peso di balancé), and al- 
though this will always have been the case where appreciable sums were involved, because of the in- 
evitable difference between the theoretical and the actual weight of the coins, by then it will have become 
the only possible way of operating,!2! 

‘The billon blanks were doubtless produced al marco, that is, a certain number were produced from 
a given weight of material. Even in the twelfth century, therefore, the weight of individual pieces fluctu- 
ates markedly. Such trachea will, then, normally have passed by tale, and this certainly seems to have 
been how they were reckoned and circulated: that is, in numbers making up a sum equivalent to the mul- 
tiples or fractions of a hyperpyron, or in apokombia of 100, rather than in the multiples or fractions of 72, 
involving their entirely theoretical relationship to the pound weight. This, of course, renders any mod- 
ern obsession with the precise weight of individual pieces, or with the average weight of groups of pieces, 
largely redundant, except, perhaps, as an aid to classification.!22 

Prior to striking, the blanks probably for hyperpyra and electrum trachea, and certainly for billon 
trachea of the twelfth century, were rendered concave/convex. This, apparently, can be proven to have 
been done through modern metallurgical examination, but that it must have been done can also be de- 
duced through simple practical necessity: in some cases, at least, and possibly in all, it was the lower (or 
anvil) die which was convex, and the upper (or hammer) die which was concave. To place and balance a 
flat blank on a convex anvil die, and then to strike home the hammer die, would obviously have caused 
such difficulties that even the Byzantines, who have been credited with a number of monetary lunacies, 
would surely have gotten the message, and although many billon trachea, at least, are vilely struck, they 
do not seem to be so struck for this reason. The blank, then, was already shaped when placed on the 
anvil, !23 

‘This reasoning through necessity is reinforced when it is realized that, in the case of twelfth-century 
electrum and billon trachea of the mint of Constantinople, and in that of thirteenth-century electrum 
trachea of the mint of Magnesia, at least, and possibly in all cases, the hammer die that struck home was 
in fact two hammer dies, one for the left-hand side of the design and one for the right-hand side. Each 
of these dies was possibly complete, rather than partial only, but the two blows made necessary by this 
procedure clearly could not have been simultaneous, and perforce must have been successive, and the 
prospect of having to strike home (as was apparently normally the casc) on first the left-hand side of a 
precariously balanced flat blank, and then on the right-hand side of an only partially shaped blank, 
would simply have reduced the whole sequence of necessary actions to a squalid farce. The sequence, 
even so, was extremely cumbersome, and certainly explains, and perhaps even excuses, the low, even ap- 
palling, level of workmanship evident in many of the coinages, and particularly the low-value coinages, 
of the period. 24 

One of the consequences of the existence of this sequence is, of course, that properly it is the imper- 
ins that should be considered the obverse, and the religious 
design on the convex face that should be considered the reverse. The opposite is nevertheless now so con- 
ventional that it has been retained. 

Throughout the period, it is the convex lower die, that normally exhibiting the imperial design, that 





ial design on the concave face of the 


has the more care expended upon its cutting, and because it was a single die and not a double one, it is 
the concave imperial side of the coins (that produced by the die) that is the better struck up. In the twelfth 
century, the distinctive marks of the various workshops normally occur on this concave imperial side and 


121 Fluctuations: see, for example, those noted by Metcalf in “The Agrinion Hoard,” 130-31. See also Hendy, “Seventeen 
Byzantine Hoards,” 70-71 (Sinckli Hoard); Pegolotti, La Pratica della mercatura, 40. 

122 Apokombia: see above, pp. 92-93, 104-8. 

129 S, Bendall and D. Sellwood, “The Method of Striking Seyphate Coins Using Two Obverse Dies, NC? 18 (1978), 97. 

24 Thid., 96. 
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were therefore on the single convex die, while in the thirteenth century, the distinctive marks normally 
occur on the religious convex side and were therefore on the double concave die.!2 This transfer sug- 
gests that, with the disruption or destruction of the traditions of the metropolitan mint in 1203/4, the 
newly established mints of the successor states, and the preexisting Thessalonican mint which had not 
previously uscd internal distinctive marks, all took the opportunity of introducing an extra clement of se- 
curity into their production procedures, for many of the signa on the obverse of their coins are double, 
with one element to the left and the other to the right. They would thus not have been complete without 
the presence and functioning of at Icast two workmen, cach imposing half of the double signum on the 
religious convex side of their products. In this respect, it would obviously be extremely interesting to 
know whether both elements in the signum were engraved on both the concave dies. !2 

Prior to cutting the design on the convex reverse die, the dic-cutter occasionally imposed a “cen- 
tralizing dot” to give him his bearings, and these dots can still be seen, particularly on the spread metro- 
politan hyperpyra of Alexius I, John II, and Manuel I, where they were particularly necessary, and they 
may indeed subsequently form part of the design, as they do in the case of John’s Second and Third 
Coinages, where they pose as the lower of the two globules forming the anexikakia, and as the globe of 
the globus cruciger, respectively.!27 Prior to cutting the concave obverse die, the die-cutter seems to have 
imposed a vertical median line, as emerges from an unfinished die which was used for an electrum tra- 
chy of Isaac II. It is tempting to connect this median line with the practice of utilizing two obverse dies, 
and indeed, in the case of this unfinished die, there is no doubt that while both sides of the design on the 
sole surviving impression are very sketchy, that on the right-hand side has progressed a good deal further 
than that on the left, suggesting that the one would have been completed and the other left sketchy. 128 

On occasion, of course, mistakes were made, and these can be very revealing, The use of the un- 
finished die mentioned above is a case in point, but others, even more significant, exist. 

It was noticed, some years ago, in reporting a hoard of billon trachea from Serbia, possibly from 
somewhere in the region of Nis, that a specimen of the trachy of Isaac II, which—from the confused 
and confusing details given—appears to have been of variety D(a), exhibited an obverse which could 
then be explained only on the supposition that the die utilized for it had been recut, employing not the 
form of the Virgin’s high-backed throne normally used for the billon trachy, but rather that used for the 
electrum trachy. Now, varicty D(a) is that distinguished by a jewel-within-circle on the loros-waist 
‘The form of throne ut 











.d on each of the precious-metal denominations—the hyperpyron and the elec- 
trum and billon trachy—while generally of the same form, nevertheless exhibits particular details which 
allow the denomination to be distinguished. The phenomenon therefore should not be too difficult to de- 
tect and define. What, presumably, had happened is not that the obverse die had been recut, but rather 
that the two dies utilized for striking the obverse had been denominationally and organizationally dis- 
parate: one, used for the left-hand side, properly appertained to the electrum trachy; the other, used for 
the right-hand side, was of the form quite normally appertaining to the billon trachy, and to the variety 
D(a).128 

The phenomenon is a curious one, although not entirely unparalleled, but is nevertheless confirmed 
in its particular existence by an electrum trachy and a gold hyperpyron in the Dumbarton Oaks, and the 
Whittemore, Collections, respectively. Of these, the trachy is the more important, for, of variety A 


125 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 161-87 (12th century); see below, pp. 473-81, 516-17, 546-47, 623-24 (13th century). 

126 Bendall and Sellwood, “I'he Method of Striking Seyphate Coins,” 96, 

127 See below, pls. u-1v (Alexius), vit-vin (John), xt (Manuel). On John’s First Coinage (pl. vu), the dots seer to pose as the 
point where the Virgin’s hand grips the shaft of the patriarchal cross. 

128 S, Bendall, “The Coinage of Trebizond under Isaac II (A.D. 1185-95), with a Note on an Unfinished Byzantine Die,” 
ANSMN'24 (1979), 216-17. See also below, p. 247 (John Il). 

129 Metcalf, Classification of Byzantine Stamena, pp. 39-40, no. P87. See below, pls. xx (electrum), xx1 (billon). See also Bendall 
and Sellwood, “The Method of Suiking Scyphate Coins,” 96, note 3, a list of other, less dramatic, instances of the use of two 
obverse dies in the hoard above. See also above, p. 109, note 52, for a similar example of such “cross” usage (or perhaps more 
likely “cross” influence) but within a single denomination, the billon trachy. 
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(2a.12), its obverse exhibits the same phenomenon, but in reverse: that is, of the two dies utilized, one, 
used for the left-hand side, has the form of throne quite normally appertaining to the clectrum trachy, 
and to variety A; the other, used for the right-hand side, has the form properly appertaining to the billon 
trachy. Even more interesting, perhaps, is the reverse: as the chlamys falls from the emperor’s left arm, 
beneath the anexikakia, it takes the form 3 , or in other words it bears a jewel-within-circle, a distinctive 
mark not otherwise seen on the electrum trachy at all, but rather serving to distinguish the workshop va- 
riety D of the billon trachy.!30 

The hyperpyron, of variety B (14.6), bears on its reverse neither of the normal loros-waist forms, 





the rare E9, clearly denoting an early stage of the issue, as being derived from the coinages of 





Andronicus I, or the common 
(5), in other words, once again bearing a jewel-within-circle, the distinctive mark of workshop variety D 
of the billon trachy. In this case, the circle surrounding the jewel is faintly etched in only, as if it had been 
added to the die subsequently, but the phenomenon is effectively confirmed in its existence by a hyper- 
pyron from the Agrinion Hoard, where the circle is quite firmly etched in, as if it had been imposed oa 
the die along with the rest of the design. 131 

Several points derive from these instances of mistakes, and of the employment of denominationally 
and organizationally anomalous details of design. In the first place, variety D(a), and therefore variety D(b), 
of the billon coinage, are both quite firmly attached to the metropolitan mint, as sharing dies with the ele: 





J, denoting the developed stages of the issue. Rather, it bears the form 











trum coinage—not that there was ever any serious case for their being attached elsewhere (the possibility of 
the electrum, and therefore variety D of the billon, being produced elsewhere, is simply not a serious one). 

In the second place, and more important, there can only be one plausible conclusion as to what was 
actually going on: which is that the workshop that was normally employed to produce variety D of the 
billon trachy was also employed in producing rare issues of the gold hyperpyron and clectrum trachy, 
upon which it tended to place—possibly subsequent to the main cutting of the die—its own distinctive mark, 
the jewel-within-circle, and with the obverse dies for which it tended to confuse its own obverse dies. 

This, in itself, tends to confirm the supplementary nature which has been suggested for the work- 
shop producing variety D of the billon coinage, and to explain why the representation of that variety in 
hoards occasionally collapses even more dramatically than does the representation of variety C, with the 
workshop for which it seems normally to have worked in combination: quite simply, on occasion, the 
workshop producing variety D was employed in producing other denominations altogether.!32 

As to the institutional mechanisms involved, it may be suggested that, from time to time, and for 
whatever reason, profit via demand presumably being never far absent, it proved convenient for one of 
the workshops normally producing billon in the “exchange” in the Forum of Constantine (ie., workshop 
D of C and D) to transfer to producing electrum and/or gold. In this case, it would probably have re- 
ceived the requisite dies from the main mint at the Great Palace; would probably have placed its own dis- 
tinctive mark (.e., the jewel-within-circle) upon them; and then would occasionally have confused those 
obverse dies with its own rather similar ones, and its own with them.!33 

This transfer may have tended to occur increasingly toward the end of the reign of Isaac, for it is 
noticeable that whereas C(a) and D(a) more often than not occur in approximately equal numbers in 
hoards, C(b) normally heavily outnumbers D(b). In other words, it may have occurred particularly after 
the distinctive marks suggest C to have in some way assimilated D.!34 

Other than these mistakes, much more minor, or at least much less methodologically or organiza- 
tionally interesting, ones were naturally made from time to time, but these merit no more than brief at- 
tention at the appropriate places in the catalogue. 


130 The coin is illustrated (without comment) as Hendy, Studies, pl. 34.4. 
131 Metcalf, “The Agrinion Hoard,” p. 115, no. 28. 

132 See above, p. 108. 

133 See above, pp. 109-11. 

54 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 174, table X. 
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At some stage in their manufacture, whether as blanks before striking, or as struck, it seems clear 
that the billon trachea were subjected to some chemical process which enhanced their surface with a sil- 
ver-rich layer of metal, that is, blanching them or giving them the appearance of silver, so as to give a 
greater degree of confidence in their relatively high face value than might otherwise be warranted by 
their actual bullion content. This is suggested by their formal name, aspra trachea, or white trachea, which 
they shared with the electrum trachea. Now, in the case of the electrum trachea, the name is fully justi- 
fied by their white color, deriving from their high silver content, but in that of billon trachea, in their nat- 
ural state, at a silver content of some 6/7%, as under John II and for a time under Manuel I, the white 
color is barely visible, and at 2/3%, as under Alexius III, it is quite invisible. So, in order to merit their 
name, their appearance must have been artificially changed, and some evidence for such a change has 
been detected. It has been shown, in the course of modern scientific experiments, that such a surface en- 
richment can be obtained artificially by pickling blanks or coin with such a silver content in acid, but acid 
was then available in large quantities at least only in the form of vinegar or juices of citrus fruits, and it 
may be doubted whether the concentration was sufficient to achieve the desired result, or at any rate to 
achieve it sufficiently speedily. A plausible alternative is that the pickling agent utilized was molten silver 





chloride, which was available to ancient and medieval technology.!35 

The billon or copper tetarteron seems to have differed from the precious-metal denominations 
proper in its basic preparation only, Its thick, small fabric renders it unlikely that the blanks were simply 
sheared from a forged sheet of metal, and its characteristically polygonal, frequently straight-sided 
shape—at the metropolitan mint, at least—suggests that the blanks were either sheared less continuously, 
or more probably were chiseled, from a sheet. Tetartera from other mints, which vary considerably in 
fabric, may sometimes have been sheared, sometimes chiseled, from the sheet. 

Finally, as mentioned above, the coins produced were scaled up into purses of a standard number, 
one hundred and one thousand both being either mentioned, or mentioned and known from the com- 
position of hoards, and then presumably stored in the vestiarion. 


135 Silver appearance: above, p. 107, note 45: “many with original silvering intact.” Acid enrichment: Hendy and Charles, 
“The Twelfth-Gentury Byzantine Trachy,” 17. Silver chloride enrichment: Metcalf, “Silver and Tin,” 114-15. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


For the period 1081-1204, Constantinople was—as might be expected—overwhelmingly the main mint 
of the empire, and for the second half of that period was the only mint for the precious-metal denom- 
nations. It issued gold hyperpyra and electrum and billon trachea, all on a large scale, and only its pro 
duction of billon/copper tetartera and half-tetartera was on a restrained scale, the former being never- 
theless still appreciable, the latter being minimal, and possibly even nonexistent.! 

The principal mint of the City was that which remained in the Great Palace, along with the public 
treasury (démosioi tamieioi) or imperial (state) zestiarion, although—as previously seen—there is a distinct 
probability, from the reign of John II onwards, at least, of there having been a secondary mint, produc- 
ing mainly billon trachea, but later also small quantities of gold hyperpyra and electrum trachea, in the 
“exchange” which apparently stood in the Forum of Constantine, along with the stalls of the bankers 
(trapezitat) and near those of the silversmiths (argyropratai). The one presumably dealt mainly with state 
metal, the other mainly with private metal.? 

‘The mint at the Great Palace seems to have been divided organizationally into a number of groups. 
of officinae, or workshops, with each group dealing with a particular denomination, and with each indi- 
vidual workshop within each group identifying its products with distinctive marks, presumably as an in- 
dication of responsibility for workmanship, weight, and metal content. The mint at the “exchange” 
which, as noted above, seems to have been principally concerned with the production of billon trachea, 
seems to have received dies from the palace, which it then imposed its own distinctive mark upon, when 
it was required to produce gold and/or electrum.3 

None of the contemporary provincial mints seems to have been so elaborately organized, presum- 
ably because they struck coin on a small scale only, or if they struck on a large scale because they were 
concerned above all with ba 

The metropolitan mint, or charagé, seems to have gone under a number of euphemisms or syn- 
onyms: chrysoplysiai (gold-washing places), clrysepséieion (gold foundry), chrysourgeion (goldworking place), or 


e-metal denominations which required a less tight control. 





choneta (smelting place) being the principal ones. Most of these, perhaps all, refer to the mint in the Great 
Palace, which on two occasions, at least, in the twelfth century (1185 and 1201), was sacked by the 
Constantinopolitan mob, and which was clearly a prime target for any discontent.t 

‘The mint in the “exchange” was presumably destroyed or damaged in the great fire of August 1203, 
which burned the Forum of Constantine and all that was within it, and Robert of Clari indeed remarks 


1 [have at several stages in the writing of this volume havered over the attribution of several early issues of helf-tetartera as, 
between Constantinople and Thessalonica. Involved are Alexius I, 44.1, 2 and John II Types A (16a.1-16e.3) and B (17.113). 
Thave ultimately given them all to Thessalonica, but with no great degree of conviction. 

2 See above, pp. 109-11. 

3 See above, pp. 102-9, 125-26. There are signs, however, that by the reign of Alexius III the situation had changed some~ 
what, with the production of billon in part pertaining to that of gold, and in part to that of electrum. See below, p. 402 

+ Sce above, p. 96 and note 2. 
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that there were (unsurprisingly) fewer money changers there after the fall of the City than there had been 
before it. 

For the period | 204-61, that is, that of the Latin occupation, only billon trachea, later produced on 
what seems to be an annual basis, can be specifically identified as the products of the Constantinopolitan 
mint, although two, perhaps three, pieces of evidence suggest that gold hyperpyra and even electrum tra- 
chea may also have been struck. The site of the mint, and even the effective authority behind the issue 
of coin by it, remain uncertain. In 1259 Michael VIII demanded half of the revenues of the chrysepseteion 
from the ambassadors of the Latin emperor Baldwin II, but much earlier, in 1219, Theodore I had made 
or renewed a treaty in which the two parties to it had agreed not to imitate cach other’s coins, not with 
the empress Yolanda, widow of Peter of Courtena 
as regent, but with the Venetian padesta Giacomo Tiepolo. It could even be that authority over the mint 
was shared between the imperial and Venctian authorities in much the same way as the territory of the 
city itself. There is no good reason to believe, however, that the binary structure of issues, betraying the 


;, or with Conon of Béthune, who subsequently acted 





existence and functioning of a second urban mint, along eleventh- and twelfth-century lines, survived.® 
‘THESSALONIGA 


Although the mint of Thessalonica had been active prior to the reign of Alexius I, producing at least an 
issue of gold histamena under Michael TV, and possibly an issue of signed copper folles under 
Nicephorus III, there is no doubt but that it owed, if not its inception, then at least its dramatically in- 
crcased importance to the frequent presence there of Alexius, while using the city as his main military 





base during the first series of Norman campaigns of 1081-85. It immediately commenced issuing vir- 
tually the entire range of pre-reform denominations—“gold” histamena and tetartera, “silver” fractional 
miliaresia, and copper folles—more or less in parallel with the metropolitan mint.” 

‘This enhanced activity carried over into the post-reform period, with appreciable issues of gold hy- 
perpyra, and electrum trachea; with what appears to be a whole series of billon trachea, now all rare and 
probably representing production on a small scale; and with appreciable issues of copper tetartera and 
half-tetartera, which were to become its standard products. It was, apparently, the only regional mint to 
strike the issues marking the coronation of John II, and the inception of the reformed coinage, in 1092, 
in the form of billon trachea and its own version of lead/copper tetartera.® 

‘The later part of the reign of Alexius nevertheless witnessed a marked decline in the mint’s pro- 
duction of the precious-metal denominations, at least, prolonged imperial presences having effectively 
ceased, and the reform having been accomplished. The later varieties of gold hyperpyron are all rare, 
and are increasingly dominated by metropolitan forms of design and style. The only clectrum trachy at 
all securely datable to this stage of the reign is an issue including a unique variety bearing a large star as 
part of the reverse design, this being quite probably the consequence of a single prolonged imperial pres- 
ence in 1105/6 in preparation for the second series of Norman campaigns in 1107/8, and the occur- 
rence of a large comet, probably in February 1106, mentioned by Anna Comnena. Only production of 
the copper tetarteron seems to have maintained its former momentum, or even to have increased its 
scale. 


5 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 553-55: hé Konstantineios agora kai ta metaxy panta. Robert of Clari: see above, 
p. 109 and notes 50, 51 

© See above, pp. 53, 120; below, pp. 661-62, but see also 670-72. It is worth noting that the fire that destroyed the Forum of 
Constantine (above, note 5) is also likely 10 have destroyed any case for a second urban mint during the Latin regime, even had 
that regime not been so administratively and fiscally primiti 

7 Michael rierson, DOC, III.2, pp. 721-22, 726. 

8 See below, pp. 193-201. 

9 See below, pp. 196, 281. 








phorus III: see above, pp. 26-28. Alexius: see below, pp. 188-92. 
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The reigns of John II and Manuel I continue the trends noticed for the later part of the reign of 
Alexius: the mint continues to strike small-scale issues of gold hyperpyra and electrum trachea, all heav- 
ily influenced by metropolitan forms. The production of electrum, at least under Manuel, seems to have 
been heavily dependant upon contemporary military campaigns. The billon trachy was apparently is- 
sued for John, but not for Manuel, and the sheer scale of the numismatic evidence for the latter's reign 
suggests that this negative impression is an accurate one. The production of copper tetartera and half 
tetartera is nevertheless maintained.!° 

‘The reign of Andronicus I saw no Thessalonican issues of hyperpyra and electrum trachea, but did 
see a small issue of billon trachea (surviving in a unique piece) and accompanying tetartera, probably in 
connection with the anomalous circumstances of the Norman siege of 1185. This was nevertheless the 
last issuc of billon trachea for the century, and the reigns of Isaac II and Alexius III agree in producing 
solely tetartera and half-tetartera.!! 

‘The Thessalonican pattern for the twelfth century is thus a consistent one: subsequent to the first 
Norman campaigns, and to the monetary reform, the production of gold, clectrum, and even billon, 
dwindles, and eventually peters out; staple production takes the form of copper. The predominant dy- 
namics are therefore probably an increasing administrative concentration on the capital, leading to a ces- 
sation of the regional production of precious metals, but equally the continuing existence of the re- 
quirements of fiscal mechanisms, causing the maintenance of the regional production of base metal.!2 

For the period 1204-24, that is, the Latin occupation, three issues of billon trachea, and three (rare) 
issucs of half-tetartera, have been identified, representing an only slightly less limited range of denomi- 
nations than that evident at Constantinople, but without the probability of there being “hidden” issues 
of precious metal, as in the case of Constantinople.!3 

With the advent of the Ducas regime in 1224, a modest revival takes place, at least in the range of 
denominations produced, and a recognizable neat style characteristic of the mint’s products also extends 
to the mints operating more or less contemporaneously for the rulers of Epirus, Serbia, and Bulgaria, 
hinting at a centralized production of dies at Thessalonica for the second and third at least, although an- 
other explanation may operate in the case of the first. Electrum and billon trachea, and copper tetartera 
and half-tetartera have all been identified, but although the full range is known for Theodore Ducas, 
electrum and billon trachea only are known for Manuel Ducas, and billon trachea and halftetartera only 
are known for John Ducas. All the later issues are also uncommon—whether in hoards or collections— 
most are rare, and a number survive in single or double specimens only, suggesting production by then 
to have been on a uniformly small scale. With the advent of the Lascarid regime, in its turn, in 1246, the 
range shrinks yet further: minimal issues of electrum trachea and multiple, but small, issues of billon tra- 
chea are known for John II], and a single issue only of billon trachea is known for Theodore II, who ap- 
pears to have closed the mint in the course of the year 1255/56. It was apparently not reopened until 
early in the reign of Michael VITI.!* 

The mint, from 1224 on, adopted a strongly annual basis for its production of coin, and from 1237 
on a binary system of continuing production as well. In the first respect, it resembled the mint of 
Constantinople from ca. 1225, and in both respects the mint of Magnesia from ca. 1227. The binary sys- 
tem has been previously connected with the existence of two separate accounts within the mint: the pub- 
lic and the private.'5 


10 See below, pp. 247-50, 281-84, 287-88. 

'l See below, pp. 344-45, 403, 868-69. 

12 See above, pp. 5 (centralization), 24-6 (fiscality). 

1 See above, p. 53; below, pp. 245, 246, 251. 

14 See above, pp. 52-53, 115-23; below, pp. 544-48, 567-69, 579-80, 601-3, 615. 
15 See above, pp. 25-26, 109-11; below, pp. 579-80, 601-3. 
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Uncertain GREEK MintT\s) 


During the reign of Alexius I, and among his post-reform issues, there are distinct signs of the existence 
and operation of at least one further southern Balkan mint, besides Thessalonica, and producing 
lead/copper tetartera and copper half-tetartera. The identity of this mint, or mints, remains uncertain, 
but the Greek provinces are in general naturally suspect given the composition of the circulating medium 
there, and Thebes and Corinth both represent quite plausible particular candidates for mints. Thebes 
was the administrative capital of the combined themes of Hellas and Peloponnesus, and Corinth that of 
Peloponnesus alone. Athens, which appears superficially promising as a further candidate, is neverthe- 
less less likely as lacking the major administrative basis normally accompanying a mint.!6 

During the reign of John II there are no signs of further such mints: all his non-Constantinopolitan 
tetartera and half-tetartera are quite easily to be accommodated within a Thessalonican context.!7 

From the reign of Manuel through that of Isaac II, there are nevertheless again signs of the exis- 
tence and opcration of an additional mint in the area, producing half-tetartera according to, but distinct 
from, the Thessalonican sequence. The same region, and the same candidates, as occur under Alexius 
are also brought to mind under Manuel and his successors. With the reign of Alexius III, however, the 
signs once again disappear, and it seems likely that the politically disturbed nature of the region under 
this emperor, with Manuel Camytzes revolting in Thessaly (presumably involving Thebes), and Leo 
Sgouros and Leo Chamaretus revolting in the Morea (certainly involving Nauplia, Argos and Corinth, 
and Sparta, respectively), all in or around 1201/2, will in any case have entailed the closure of whichever 
mint it was.'® 

It should not be forgotten, in this respect, that Thebes and Corinth both operated as mints for the 
Latin, post-1204 regime, Thebes for the duchy of Athens, Corinth for the principality of Achaea, al- 
though there is admittedly no necessity for supposing there to be any real degree of monetary continu- 
ity between that and the preceding regime. Nevertheless, if Corinth really did act as an Achaean mint 
for the production of some at least of the small-module Latin imitative series, as seems possible from the 
excavation materials, prior to the inception of a western style coinage or a result of the grant of Louis 
IX of France to William of Villehardouin in 1249/50, then the requisite degree of continuity might be 
provided. At the moment, the whole question remains open.'® 


TREBIZOND 


‘As the capital of the theme of Chaldia, isolated from the remainder of the empire’s Anatolian holdings 
by the advance of the Selguk Turks, and as the virtually hereditary fief of the local Gabras family, at least 
three members of which—Theodore, Gregory (Taronites), and Constantine—were in a state of contu- 
macy with regard to the imperial authorities over the period ca. 1075-ca. 1140, it seems almost natural 
that a mint, whether under imperial or separatist auspices, should have been established in Trebizond, 
although in fact its highly anomalous products have been recognized only recently. 

The main series involved consists of fourteen types of copper coins, presumably folles, with char- 
acteristic irregularly sheared or chiseled, polygonal flans. All are rare, and it seems clear that they were 
produced on a small scale, presumably for local purposes, although their presence in the excavation ma- 
tcrials from Athens and Corinth nevertheless shows them to have circulated thinly but quite widely.2” 


18 See above, pp. 27-28; below, pp. 192, 200. The notion that these and the succeeding half-tetartera are in fact 
‘Constantinopolitan “austerity” tetartera (Metcalf, “The Tetarteron in the Twelfih Century,” 574) is nonsense. 

17 See below, p. 251 for a possible explanation. 

18 Sce below, pp. 284, 345, 369. Revolts: Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 133-34, 152-53. 

19 Metcalf, Coinage in South-eastern Europe, 236-43—as usual, useful as a collection of material, but fundamentally flawed in 
its analysis. 

20, Bendall, “The Mint of Trebizond under Alexius I and the Gabrades,” 








17 (1977), 127, table. 
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The series is datable with difficulty only, as the design of most types is anonymous, although four 
(Types II, II, VII, and XII A/B) bear a monogram or portrait of Alexius I, and one of these (Type VII) 
is datable to ca. 1092, by way of its obverse design, which it shares with the first substantive issues of re- 
formed tetartera from the mints of Constantinople, Thessalonica, and an uncertain Greek location. It 
therefore seems likely that the series as a whole is more or less coterminous with the reign of Alexius, but 
the monetary reforms of that emperor do not—with the exception noted above—seem to have been re- 
flected in these Trapezuntine issues: therefore, very loosely resembling the latest issues of metropolitan 
anonymous folles, with which they have indeed been confused, they end up being even more anomalous 
than they start out.2! 

‘Two further major issues of coin are possibly to be ascribed to this mint. The first, a copper “follis” 
with a cross as the obverse and reverse designs, resembles the preceding series in fabric, and is possibly 
to be given to the period of the effective independence of Constantine Gabras (ca. 1120—ca. 1140). The 
second, consisting of two varieties of billon trachy, again with a similar kind of fabric, and in the name 
of Isaac II, during whose reign the status and history of ‘Trebizond remain entirely unknown, has also 
been given to the city. Both these issues have Trapezuntine provenances, such as they are, but both arc 
actually known from so few specimens that it is really not possible to be sure that these are significant, 
and no case built upon such provenances, and rhetorical questions, can be awarded anything but the 
lightest of weights.22 


“Cyprus” 


The operation of a mint in Cyprus, and more particularly during the brief reign of the usurper Isaac 
Comnenus (1185-91), has long been postulated, but still only quite recently established, on the basis of the 
stylistic characteristics of its products, combined with the evidence of hoards and of occasional single prove- 
In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, it was suggested that two distinct stylistic groups existed among the 
various issues of Isaac’s trachea and tetartera, and that these quite possibly represented the activities of two 
separate mints.”3 At the same time, a further group of trachea and tetartera was left “floating” as between 
Tsaac Comnenus and the mainland emperor Isaac IT.2* 

The suggestion of two mints has been criticized, on the grounds of the island’s being too small to sup- 
port the operation of more than a single mint—but this rests upon a priori assumptions as to the administra- 


nan 





tive and productive basis of Cypriot minting (of which absolutely nothing is in fact known), and moreover fails 
to take into account the large number of issues that has to be accommodated within a single brief reign.28 In 
the meantime, as if to emphasize the latter point, further provenances for the “floating” group have insured 
that it is to be added to the Cypriot groups rather than to the mainland one.% This results in the existence of 
three such Cypriot groups, and therefore the potential existence of three mints. While this situation has been 
formally acknowledged in the catalogue, it nevertheless seems probable that only two mints, the main and one 
secondary, are involved, and this will clearly need further close study, Their identity remains uncertain: 
Leucosia (Nicosi: 

candidates, with Leucosia being the obvious choice for the main mint, and Limassol being perhaps margin- 
ally the more probable choice for a secondary one. As to their products, the main mint was responsible for the 
issue of electrum and billon trachea and of copper tetartera and possibly half (or even quarter-) tetartera, and 
the secondary mint was responsible for that of billon trachea and copper tetartera.27 








le 





, the capital of the island, and either Famagusta or Limassol or both, are the most pla 


21 See below, pp. 427-28. 

22 See below, p. 428. 

23 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 142. 

24 Tbid., 148. 

5 Grierson, Byzantine Coins, 235. 

26 See below, p. 355. 

27 See below, pp. 356-57 and Table 12. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Like the existence of the Cypriot mints, that of Philadelphia was the result of usurpation, but in this case by 
one Theodore Mancaphas, a local dynast with no known certain connections with the imperial family or court 
aristocracy. The usurpation was very brief, and can be quite closely dated to 1188-89, but, unlike Isaac, 
Theodore is actually recorded as having struck a silver coinage with his own name inscribed upon it. At the 
time of the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, no coins had yet turned up as plausible candidates 
for identification as the issues involved. This is no longer the case, and issues of electrum and billon trachea 
(both loosely classifiable as “silver” coins) have now duly appeared, several of the latter in hoards, and one in 
excavations at Aphrodisias, not far from Philadelphia. The attribution to Theodore adopted below, while not 
entirely uncontroversial, is therefore that demanded by the burden of the evidence.28 


NIcAEA 


Since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, several new facts have come to light concerning the 
early career of Theodore Comnenus-Lascaris, the first ruler of the so-called “empire of Nicaea,” and these 
have a potentially significant bearing upon the refinement of the mint and numismatic history of that reign 
and state. 

In the first place, it seems clear that, contrary to previous assumptions, Theodore was no longer in the 
capital when it fell to the members of the Fourth Crusade during the night of 12/13 April 1204, and that he 
had already fled the city at some stage between the collapse of the regime of Alexius IIT during the night of 
17/18 July 1203 and the popular movement against the regime of Alexius IV on 25-28 January 1204. This 
seems confirmed by the additional fact that it was not to Theodore, but to his brother Constantine Comnenus- 
Lascaris, that the crowd vainly offered the crown on 12/13 April. As son-in-law to Alexius TIT, with the quasi- 
imperial rank of despotés, and therefore as a clear heir presumptive to the latter, Theodore apparently suffered 
a short spell of imprisonment under Alexius IV, but subsequently managed to escape him and his Latin sup- 
porters. He therefore fled into Anatolia at some stage of the second half of 1203. 

Once arrived in Anatolia, Theodore demanded that the inhabitants of Nicaea receive him into the city 
and acknowledge him as lord. This, doubtless in fear of a breach with the regime of Alexius IV, they refused 
to do, but they did eventually agree to provide refuge for Theodore’s wife Anna (daughter of Alexius III) and 
their daughters. Theodore himself then managed to gain control of nearby Prusa and its region, and con- 
trolled the area as despotés in the name of Alexius. At some stage in early or middle 1205, presumably when 
the news of the capture, formal deposition, and imprisonment of Alexius III by Boniface of Montferrat in late 
1204 or early 1205 came through, Theodore was proclaimed emperor, and in 1208 he was formally crowned 
as such.29 

The precise stage at which Theodore gained control of Nicaea itself remains unknown, but the devel- 
opment seems likely to have occurred more or less naturally as a consequence of either the deposition and 
death of Alexius IV at the hands of Alexius V in early February 1204, or of the fall of the City on 12/13 April 
1204. The terminus post quem for Theodore’s issue of coinage from a mint newly established at Nicaca is 
therefore either February/April 1204 or his proclamation as emperor in early or middle 1205. In fact, the ev- 
idence clearly suggests the later date, and, as will appear in discussion below, he seems to have taken the ear- 
liest opportunity available subsequent to his proclamation to emphasize his new status by the issue of coin.3? 
In utilizing proclamation rather than coronation as a pretext for coining, Theodore was—presumably signifi- 
cantly—later followed by Theodore Comnenus-Ducas at Thessalonica.3! 


28 See below, pp. 393-95. 

29 See below, pp. 425, 447. 

30 See above, pp. 88-89; below, pp. 453-55. 
51 See below, pp. 545-46. 
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‘The mint of Nicaea then, opened in mid-1205, certainly struck billon trachea, and probably electrum 
trachea as well. But at some stage not too long after the coronation of 1208, probably during the period 
1210/11-12 or very shortly afterwards, the mint—presumably accompanying the zestiarion, of which it formed 
a subordinate part—was transferred to Magnesia (sub Sipylo), a secure place within easy reach of the winter 
palace (probably itself actually built later by John M1) at Nymphacum. Although Nicaea remained the formal 
capital of the empire and the seat of the patriarchate, it seems clear that from this stage of the reign of 
Theodore onwards, the Magnesia/Nymphacum axis became an increasingly important one. There is thus no 
further evidence for the operation of a mint at Nicaea: all the sources, whether historical or numismatic, point 
henceforth to a concentration of production at Magnesia.32 


Macnesta 


‘The transfer of the mint from Nicaea to Magnesia during the period 1210/11-12 or very shortly afterwards, 
that has been mentioned above, is based on the numismatic material with support from circumstantial liter- 
ary evidence and general historical probability. Certainly, the imperial tamiioi 
been located at Magnesia, guarded by a detachment of Varangians, under John III, Theodore II, and Michael 
VIII, and as mint and vestiarion are obviously interdependent, the nexus as a whole seems securely established. 
Asa result of the transfer, Magnesia became the sole Anatolian mint of the empire, and remained such until 
it was in turn itself transferred to Constantinople, with the recovery of the city by Michael VIII, in 1261 or 
very shortly after:38 

Magnesia was the only mint of the post-conquest period to strike the full range of Alexian denomina- 
tions: gold hyperpyra, electrum and billon trachea, and copper tetartera—and possibly also their halves. The 
tetartera, not previously struck or widely used in Anatolia, appear to have been struck more for the sake of 
completeness with regard to the range of denominations, than for serious financial or economic purposes: 
there are many fewer types than for billon trachea, most are quite as rare as the latter, and they do not as a 





vestiarion) are known to have 


tule appear on archaeological sites.* 

The mint, from quite an early date, probably not too far removed from 1221, adopted a strongly annual 
basis for its production of coin, and also seems quite speedily to have adopted a binary system of continuing 
production—for hyperpyra at least. In the first respect it resembled the mint of Constantinople for the period 
ca. 1225-61, and the mint of Thessalonica for the period 1224-56; in the second respect it resembled the 
Constantinopolitan mint for the pre-conquest period, and the Thessalonican one for the period 1237-56. The 
binary system has been connected above with the existence of two separate accounts within the mint: the pub- 
lic and the private.%5 


ARTA 


The mint of Arta, the precise date of inception of which remains unknown, has had something of a check- 
ered carcer in modern numismatic studies. With the first publication of the Arta Hoard in 1923, the mint was 
attributed with a considerable number of issues, mostly in the name of a ruler called Michael, that are now 
known to be issues of Michael VIII from the mint of Thessalonica. With the publication of Dumbarton Qaks 
Studies 12 in 1969, the mint was left with a single issue of billon trachea only in the name of the despot 





Michael II. Even more recently, in 1982, the mint has had a whole series of issues again attributed to it, some 
deriving from newly discovered types (several of which come from excavations at Arta itself), and some deriv- 
ing from simple reattribution.%° There are indeed a number of issucs that are attributable to the mint, and 


32 See below, pp. 452, 455, 470-72, 515. 

33 See below, pp. 515, 528, 530. 

34 See below, pp. 475, 481, 580. 

35 Sce above, pp. 121-23; also below, pp. 473-75, 545-46, 664, 666; 516, 579, 601-3. 

36 H. Mattingly, “A Find of Thirteenth-Century Coins at Arta in Epirus,” NC 3 (1923), 31-46; Hendy, Coinage and Money, 
296; Protonotarios, “Le monnayage du ‘despotat’ d’Epire,” 85-99. 
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there is every reason to believe that more will come to light, but there is equally no doubt that the latest de- 
velopment scriously overestimates the amount of Artan material, largely by way of two mistaken beliefs: that 
the discovery of a coin type in local excavations necessarily means that the type itself is a local product; and 
that certain signa found on several coin types are to be deciphered as a mint signature. In this case, however, 
itis clear that in several cases a very small number of specimens (often a singleton only) is involved; that there 
are very few comparable excavations elsewhere; and that the local excavation materials are inevitably going to 
reflect the composition of a circulating medium that must have been appreciably affected by the presence of 
larger scale and more continuously produced issues of a known mint that was probably related to the local one 
through its personnel, and that was in any case not very far removed from it in geographical terms—in other 
words, of the mint of Thessalonica. As to the decipherment of signa as a mint signature, the phenomenon is 
an improbable one, and returns numismatic methodology to an almost prehistoric stage where considerable 
ingenuity was expended on deciphering similar signa on issues of the mint of Nicaea (actually Magnesia) as 
Archin Archontin (A/A), Basileus Basilein (B/B), or Despotés Despotin (A/-X), whereas it is now clear that they sim- 
ply represent part of an annual sequence.*” 

‘The issues, consisting of electrum and billon trachea, that can now be attributed both to specific rulers 
and to the mint of Arta, with absolute, or a reasonable degree of, confidence are as follows: 


Michael I Comnenus-Ducas: El. Trachy, pl. xv1 (1-1), (1.2) 
‘Theodore Comnenus-Ducas: El. Trachy, pl. xtvt (1) 

Manuel Comnenus-Ducas: Bl. Trachy, pl. xiv1 (1) 

Michael II Comnenus-Ducas: El. Trachy, pl. xtv1 (1) 
Michael I Comnenus-Ducas: Bill. Trachy, pl. xtv1 2.1, (2.2) 
Michael IT Comnenus-Ducas: Bill. Trachy, pl. xtv1 (3) 


In addition, two other issues of billon trachea are not currently attributable to specific rulers, but are nev- 
ertheless just possibly Artan: pl. xiv (3a), (3b) —“John III and Michael II”; and pl. tv (9)—“Uncertain 
Attribution and Addenda.”38 

‘The fact that all the electrum trachea are currently known from single specimens only, with the excep- 
tion of that of Michael I which is known from two, renders it very probable that they possessed a minimal eco- 
nomic impact deriving from what was essentially a political and ceremonial status only. 

‘The fact that a very neat and recognizable type is characteristic of the products of the mint of 
‘Thessalonica up to 1249/50 (when it disappears abruptly), and of those of the mint of Arta under Michael II 
(who reigned ca. 1236-68), renders it quite possible that the personnel responsible for the former products sim- 
ply moved to the latter mint shortly after the definitive imposition of Nicaean control on Thessalonica in 1246. 
It is tempting to see the Isaac (ICAK) who signed the Thessalonican electrum trachy of Theodore (pl. xxxvat 
1a.2), and possibly also the Artan electrum trachy of Michael II (pl. x1v1 (1)), as being evidence for, and part 
of, this emigration. 

Issues which have recently been reattributed to Arta, but which should almost certainly remain at 
Thessalonica, will be discussed below at the appropriate places in the text. 


Ras 


Modern knowledge of the existence and operation of a mint in the Serbian fortress of Ras derives ultimately 
from a series of excavations undertaken between 1951 and 1965 and again from 1971 onwards. In 1972-75, 
as noted above, excavations brought to light material that clearly suggests that a mint was operating there 


37 ‘The latter notion gocs right back to I. N. Svoronos’ article, “Byzantiaka nomismatika zét¢mata,” J/AN 2 (1899), 387, but 
it was given added currency by Wroth, Catalogue of the Coins of the Vandals (1911), 221. In any case, both mint signatures and pious 
ejaculations are now mere scholarly curiosities. 

38 For all these issues, see below, pp. 623-24, 625-26, 698. 

39 See above, pp. 30-31, 52-53, 

49 See above, p. 121; below, pp. 547, 603, 624 
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under Stephen Radoslav (ca. 1228-33), and that it was in receipt of already engraved dies from Thessalonica. 
Stephen Radoslav was related both to Euphrosyne Ducaena, wife of the former emperor Alexius III, and to 
Theodore Comnenus-Ducas, the ruler of Thessalonica, and his adoption of the family name Ducas is there- 
fore understandable, even if it was scarcely politic. The precise dates at which the mint was operating remain 
uncertain, nor do they much matter given the brevity of the reign, but the years ca. 1228-30 have been sug- 
gested, on the grounds that it is unlikely that the mint would have been able to import dies from Thessalonica 
subsequent to Theodore’s defeat at Klokotnitsa by Ivan II Asen of Bulgaria in 1230. The case is a flimsy one, 
and it does not seem to have been noticed that if Stephen’s mainly electrum type reflects Theodore’s clectrum. 
coinage, nevertheless his two main billon types reflect the billon coinage of Theodore’s successor Manuel 
(1230-37), who was also a somewhat distant relative. Moreover, the similarly Thessalonican-derived gold and 
billon coinages of Ivan II, the victor of Klokotnitsa himself, although reflecting Theodore’s electrum and bil- 
lon coinage, nevertheless have a suspicious tendency to occur in areas which were mostly at least taken from. 
the Byzantines subsequent to and as a direct consequence of the battle—subsequent, that is, to 1230.*! 
As implied above, Stephen’s Rascian issues consist of electrum and billon trachea. 


Ocuripa (?) 


‘The precise identity of the mint responsible for Ivan II’s issues of gold hyperpyra and billon trachea that have 
been mentioned above in fact remains unknown, but the Bulgarian capital of Turnovo seems an unlikely can- 
didate in view of the fact that the so far unique hyperpyron was in all probability found in Serbia, and that the 
not uncommon billon trachea demonstrate a clear tendency to occur in western Macedonian contexts, that is, 
in areas taken from the Byzantines subsequent to the battle of Klokotnitsa. This may well date the issues them- 
selves to the period 1230-41. Ochrida has in effect been chosen largely to provide a specific mint entry for the 
issues involved, but it is in fact as good a candidate as any, and probably better than most, being the major 
town of the region, on an important route, and having an important ecclesiastical status and jurisdiction. 

‘The dominant influence upon the coinage of Ivan II is without doubt the Thessalonican coinage of 
‘Theodore Comnenus-Ducas—right down to the smallest details of dress and also to the use of a characteris- 
tic angular form of the omega in the name of Ivan II and, slightly later, that of John III. It should surely be con- 
cluded that Ivan II was operating much the same system of acquiring dies from Thessalonica as was his rival 
and part contemporary Stephen Radoslay:*2 


Ruopes 


The city of Rhodes is the presumed site of the mint that issued the small, thin, copper coins, struck in the 
names of various of the Gabalas family over the period ca. 1203/448, and possibly other—similarly 
ephemeral—coins that may represent issues struck under imperial auspices subsequent to the recovery of the 
island from the Genoese in 1250.15 


Orner Mints 


‘The mint producing the Bulgarian imitative series of billon trachea is possibly to be sought in the Thracian 
Plain, and Berrhoe (Stara Zagora) has been tentatively suggested as a plausible candidate. Turnovo, in the light 
of its excavation material, is now another possibility.4+ 

The mint producing the billon trachea of Constantine Asen (Tich) is almost certainly Turnovo: while 
the series is heavily dependent upon Thessalonican designs for its own repertoire, it differs from the earlier 


41 See above, p. 52, Table 3; below, pp. 635, 639. 

42 See above, p. 115; below, pp. 605-7, 639-40. 

43 See below, pp. 648-49. 

¥ Hendy, Coinage and Money, 222; see also below, p. 436. 
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gold and billon issues of Ivan II in two important respects: it is clearly not produced from dies supplied by 
‘Thessalonica, and it equally clearly tends to be found in areas adjacent to the Black Sea and between the 
Balkan Mountains and the River Danube, a number of specimens actually deriving from the excavations at 
Tarnovo itself.*5 

The mint producing the billon trachea of Mitso Asen has been suggested as Preslay, but it could be 
Mesembria, and even a temporary occupation of Turnovo remains a possibility:46 


45 See below, p. 645. 
48 See below, p. 644 and note 1 


INSCRIPTIONS AND EPIGRAPHY 


The advent of the Comnenian regime, while in the main witnessing the continuation of trends already 
apparent in the inscriptional history of the second half of the eleventh century, nevertheless also signal- 
ized several appreciable developments in which numismatic inscriptions were regulated and arranged. 

‘The reformed coinage of Alexius saw the end of the silver miliaresion and of the copper follis, at 
Jeast as denominations with an actual physical existence, and therefore effectively of the aniconic, purely 
inscriptional design that in the former case went back to Leo III and in the latter to Theophilus. Coin 
designs in which an inscription played the only role did admittedly reappear briefly on the coinages of 
Theodore and John Ducas, rulers of Thessalonica, but then only as part and parcel of an obverse and 
reverse combination that clearly represented an antiquarian revival (apparent on other products of the 
mint at this period) of an eleventh-century miliaresion design, although now utilized for a copper 
tetarteron and half-tetarteron. Otherwise, an inscriptional design appears only on the highly atypical 
copper issues of the Gabalas brothers at Rhodes.! 

Asa result of these denominational changes, the only inscription regularly occurring on the coinage 
was that on the reverse or imperial side of a coin, and even there, in continuing and extending an altcady 
apparent trend, it was frequently rendered in minute lettering that rendered standardized letter forms 
virtually impossible, but that encouraged simplification, haphazard spelling, and abbreviation, and that 
discouraged any arrangement of the individual letters into a normative general pattern. It seems clear 
that, in the second half of the twelfth century at least, official regulatory concern was expended not on 
orthography, but rather on the details and decoration of the imperial ceremonial costume and insignia, 
which were minutely differentiated and rigorously adhered to because they represented in a very direct 
way a control mechanism over the administrative and organizational pattern behind the production of 
coin. Although this particular form of control and organization apparently no longer obtained in the 
smaller-scale and simpler mint structures of the successor states, the tradition of inscriptional discipline 
and control was—with a single probable exception under Theodore II at Magnesia—never regained, 
and the lack of it expressed itself not simply in a continuation of the preceding situation, but also in the 
further evolution and use of a number of complex, even exotic, combinations of letters, in the form of 
ligatures that are more appropriate to, and are presumably reflections of, on the one hand the manu- 
script tradition and on the other the lapidary monumental.2 

The relaxation of the official inscriptional control is easily enough traced, by way of the disap- 
pearance of a uniform arrangement of the inscriptional pattern on given issues. As regards the reformed 
gold coinage, the very tight nature of the control exercised by the mints over production under Alexius 
Thas already been noted above, for there the precise arrangement of the inscription differentiated the 
mints involved in what was evidently a major recoinage: Constantinople, Thessalonica, and Philip- 





| Miliaresion: Grierson, DOG, III.1, pp. 62-64, 251-53. Follis: ibid., pp. 68, 435-40. Theodore: below, pp. 562-63. John: 
below, p. 587. Gabalades: below, p. 650. 

2 Costume/control: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 161-87; see also above, pp. 102-4. Theodore II: see below, pp. 518-19. 
Lapidary comparisons: C. A. Mango, “The Conciliar Edict of 1166,” DOP 17 (1963), 315-30, and esp. pls. 3-7; P. Wittek, 
“L’epitaphe d’un Comnéne a Konia,” Byzantion 10 (1935), 505~15 (1297). Painted comparison: G. Millet, “Inscriptions byzan- 
tines de Mistra,” BCH 23 (1899), 97-156, esp. the four chrysobulls on pp. 100-118 (1314-22). See also below, Index IV. 
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popolis, at least. The sequential development of the inscriptional ending, T>'T, >TH or Ty, which is 
common to the products of each mint, has also been noted: it may well have been deliberate, and in any 
case serves an an approximate guide to relative chronology.3 

Under John II, control remains tight, but in this case the inscriptions are not only much less com- 
plex, with the imperial name being abbreviated to a mere 10 or iO, and the family name KOMNHNOC 
having been dropped as now unnecessary, but they are also less organizationally significant, the mint of 
Philippopolis having long closed, and that of Thessalonica having drastically curtailed the scale of its 
production. Even so, on the Third Coinage the reverse variants ©V PP and OV 4M seem to form part 
of a distinction intended to differentiate the products of two officinae within the metropolitan mint.t 

It is with the reign of Manuel I that the relaxation of inscriptional control really sets in. Even on 
the first of the five coinages involved (i.c., on Var. 1), the complex inscription including the lengthy epi- 
thet MOPOVPOFENNHTOC demonstrates appreciable variations in its arrangement, with the apparently 
early but spasmodic adoption of the ligature N4 and the late adoption of T. From the second coinage 
(Var. II) on, the ligature NH occurs; with the third coinage (Var. IIl), all systems scem to disappear: cer- 
tainly, by the fifth coinage (Var. V), almost every die seems to have a different arrangement, and addi- 
tional ligatures (e.g., H\) also appear spasmodicall 

For the rest of the century, even with the relatively simple inscriptions of Andronicus I, Isaac II, and 





Alexius III, considerable variations occur, and it seems clear that while the general content of the in- 
scription was formally decided upon, its precise arrangement and abbreviation on the individual die was 
more or less left to the discretion of the di 





-sinker. In this context, inscriptional “varieties” become vir- 
tually meaningless, except perhaps as a means of identifying individual dies 

The process visible in the case of the gold coinage proceeded more or less pari passu in those of the 
remaining coinages, those of electrum, billon, and copper—at least where metropolitan products are 
concerned, for where Thessalonican issues are involved it is much more difficult to be certain, as the scale 
of Thessalonican production, except in copper, had decreased so markedly as to render it difficult to 
come across a sufficient number of specimens. 

At any rate, in the case of the electrum coinage, inscriptional control is tight under Alexius, some- 
what more relaxed under John, and definitely disappears in the course of Manuel’s Type D (Fourth 
Coinage?)—that is, more or less where it disappears on the gold. Again, even with the relatively simple 
inscriptions of Andronicus, Isaac, and Alexius, considerable latitude in the precise rendering of the in- 
scription is clearly taken for granted. 

In the cases of the billon and copper coinages, the process is less easily visible, even on metropoli- 
tan products. Where the former is concerned, the difficulty is due simply to the fact that, with the issue 
of Manuel's debased Third Coinage in ca. 1160, and the possible withdrawal of the earlier coinages with 
a higher silver content, production increased to such an extent as to entail increasingly careless striking, 
with the result that more inscriptions are obscure than are visible. Where the latter is concerned, the 
difficulty is due to the fact that the sequence of issues remains uncertain. Nevertheless, it can be said that, 
in the case of both, inscriptional control remains tight during the reign of John but has effectively dis- 
appeared by that of Isaac.” 

‘The increasing relaxation of inscriptional control, to the extent that the details of each particular 
inscription, so long as it conformed to the set general parameters, effectively depended on the choice of 
the die-sinkers, brought to an end an old tradition, although a certain flexibility, particularly in letter 
forms, had always been permitted. It should, however, in no way be seen as evidence of a general loos- 
ening of control within the mint: indeed, it is quite clear that the pattern of production was becoming 


3 See above, pp. 98-100. 

4 John IL: below, 3a.1-5 (9V_ PP); 3b.1-5 (V6 44). Something similar seems to operate in the case of the electrum trachy: 
below, pp. 248, 254. 

5 Manuel I: below, 1a.1-e.11. 

6 Alexius |: below, 2-1-3. John Il: below, Ba.1-d.5. Manuel I: below, 5a.1-e.3 (Type D). 

7 Tsaac II: below, 3as1-i.2. 
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increasingly complex at very much this stage; that overall control was at least as tight as ever; and that this 
control was expressed in a quite unprecedentedly elaborate way in other aspects of coin design. Two rea- 
sons may be advanced for this apparently paradoxical relaxation, the one general, the other particular. 

In the first place, there is not much doubt that the process must have been encouraged by a feature 
apparent from the pre-reform coinage of Alexius onwards: the introduction and increasingly common 
use of a vertical, that is, columnar, inscription, to either side of the imperial image, in place of the hith- 
erto standard circular inscription around the perimeter of the coin. This novel format, of course, merely 
echoed—and indeed presumably derived from—a long-standing usage elsewhere, whether expressed in 
miniatures of whatever kind or in more monumental media. It did, nevertheless, permit the easy de- 
ployment of a rather larger amount of inscription than had previously been the case—useful when fam- 
ily names, sometimes compound, or lengthy epithets were required to be used—while at the same time 
automatically encouraging the fragmentation of the inscription and the use of ligatures—also derived 
from other media—in order to fill in to best advantage the very variable degree of space available in the 
two sections of the field of the coin. 

This introduction occurred, noticeably, not at the metropolitan mint—at least where coinage in nor- 
mal circulation was involved—but at the Thessalonican one, during the pre-reform coinage of Alexius, 
and is presumably an indication of a greater degree of license, or willingness to innovate, on the part of the 
regional mint, a quality which had already marked its brief operation under Michael IV, and which was to 
continue to be apparent until its closure well into the fourteenth century. The metropolitan mint neverthe- 
less followed on very shortly, with the reformed hyperpyron and electrum trachy of the same emperor.* 

In the second place, it seems very probable that the fact that this relaxation took place at much the 
same time as official attention was increasingly turning to other elements of coin design, that is, toward 
the use of decorative details on the imperial ceremonial garments to serve as an extremely complex code 
of differentiation marks, the code thus having rigidly to be adhered to, meant that relaxation in the one 
area was in part a simple consequence of increased attention in the other. 

Developments in the inscription on the obverse, that is, the religious side of the coin, followed much 
the same course as that on the reverse and doubtless for much the same reasons. In particular, the 
increasing presence of saints on the obverse must have had some impact, for whereas the traditional 
and easily distinguishable figures of Christ and the Virgin had required only the cursory identifications 
iC/XC€ and FH/ OV respectively, the additional appearance of such saints as Demetrius, George, 
‘Theodore, Michael, and Constantine, none of whom—particularly where the military saints were con- 
cerned—was readily identifiable in his own right, will have required more extensive identificatory in- 
scriptions, and this, as observed above, will have favored the use of a columnar format and ligatures.? 

‘The entitulature utilized in relation to the imperial image represents a great simplification of that 
which marks the preceding volume of this catalogue. The emperor is in the overwhelming majority of 
cases referred to simply as despotés, the titles of augoustos, bastleus, and autokrator, which had long been dom- 
inant, having all been discontinued. This was in despite of the fact that the previously informal appella- 
tion despotés also became a technical term, used to describe a rank directly below that of basileus and above 
that of sebastokrator, frequently bestowed upon imperial sons-in-law and thus tending to denote an heir 
presumptive, subsequent to the creation of the formal title and status by Manuel I for Bela-Alexius in ca. 
1163. There are few exceptions to this general rule, and all are significant. In 1227 when Theodore 
Comnenus-Ducas was formally crowned as Emperor of the Romans at Thessalonica, it is very likely that 
a special series of coins was struck to celebrate the occasion, and that it is to this series that there should 
be attributed a variety of the more normal copper tetarteron entitling him: en Christi t0 Theo pistos basileus 
hai autokratér Rhomaim—thus utilizing the full technical imperial formula. In 1248 when the marriage 


8 Alexius I: below, 4.1-5b.4. Innovations: see, e.g, below, p. 344 (first appearance of lys); p. 668 (Constantine/Helena 
turned to left/right); pp. 579-80 (Series II and Il of John Ducas). 

9 Hendy, Comage and Money, 437-38 for first appearances. Add now St. John the Baptist (Latin, 
21.1-5). Note also Stephen Ducas and Ivan II (below, pp. 637, 641). 
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arrangement between John ITI and Michael Il Comnenus-Ducas was arrived at, with the quite possible 
implication that some constitutional overtones were also involved, two special varicties of Thessalonican 
(or Artan) billon trachea were issued, entitling John as en Christa, thus again utilizing part of the imperial 
formula, while entitling Michael merely as despot, obviously in the technical sense, and thus emphasiz~ 
ing the relationship of superiority/dependence that is actually illustrated in the coin design involved." 

What is perhaps constitutionally the most anomalous of all the post-conquest coinages is that issued 
at Rhodes in the names of the Gabalas brothers. Leo Gabalas (or a predecessor) had quite possibly al- 
ready held some degree of status and influence on Rhodes as early as 1203/4, and he himself is also in- 
dependently known to have held the rank of kaisar—although from whom originally remains uncertain. 
In 1233 John III's forces conducted a not entirely successful campaign against him for some degree of 
contumacy; he was still in power and acting independently in 1234, although he seems to have been act- 
ing in concert with imperial forces in 1235/36. His coins entitle him: kaisar and ho doulos tou basileis— 
presumably, but not certainly, implying the emperor(s) Theodore I and/or John III. The title ho doulos tow 
frataiou kai hagiou hémén authentou kai basileds, of which the coin inscription clearly provides an abbreviated 
form, is in fact a regular one, and seems to have been applied to office-holders or members of the im- 
perial court who had all taken an oath of allegiance to the reigning Nicaean emperor.!! 

At some unknown date after 1235/36, Leo was succeeded by his brother John, who seems to have 
remained loyal enough to the Nicaean emperor. It was indeed partly as a result of this loyalty that he lost 
Rhodes to the Genoese (virtually his only entry into history), for it was in his absence while campaigning 
with the emperor against the Latins in 1248 that the island was taken. It is not known whether he was 
reinstated in possession of Rhodes subsequent to its recovery by imperial forces in 1250, but on the whole 
it seems unlikely, and the island is later found under imperial governorship. He is described on his coins 
not like his brother as Aaisar, but merely as ho authentés iés Rhodou, and this seems a more or less accurate 
reflection of Acropolites’ description of him as ho kratin and ho despozin of the island.!2 

The copper issues of the Gabalas brothers provide the clearest example of the increasing tendency 
of coin inscriptions to resemble those in other media in their letter forms and abbreviations—presum- 
ably because of the adoption of an aniconic and purely inscriptional design, and the lack of any previ- 
ous tradition in the insular mint. 

Other than these, the only epithet other than minimally employed, even in regular numismatic in- 
scriptions, is porphyrogenntios—born, that is, in the Purple Chamber (j@ porphyra) of the Great Palace, and 
therefore to an already reigning emperor. It was employed, legitimately enough, by both John II and 
Manuel IJ, neither of whom nceded to stress his membership of the Comnenian clan, but both of whom 
might have needed to emphasize the continuity of regime. It does, however, make a curious reappear- 
ance in the thirteenth century, when it was in no way legitimately utilized. It is uniformly employed on 
the gold coinage of John III—who was of course not entitled to the epithet—and on his gold coinage 
alone. This has been considered as merely the result of slavishly imitating the gold coinage of John II, 
and this may well still provide an entirely valid reasoning. It should also be noted, however, that the ep- 
ithet was also employed by the Latin emperor Baldwin II (1237/39-61) on his seals—with just about as 
much justification as by John I1[—and it is possible that some element of competition was involved 
Finally, the epithet was employed by Theodore II on certain varieties of his gold coinage. This may well 
have been by simple derivation from the coinage of his father, but although Theodore was certainly not 
born in the Purple Chamber, he was at least just about born to an already reigning emperor, and might 
therefore be considered to have had some claim to be considered as having been born in the purple.'? 


10 Theodore: below, Var. A (11). John II and Michael IJ: below, 1.1-(2). 

1! Sce below, pp. 648, 650. 

12 See below, pp. 649, 650. 

13 See below, pp. 467, 516, 659. Actually, Baldwin had a marginally better claim to the title than John III, as having been 
born to a reigning emperor (Peter of Courtenay) and in Constantinople; see below, p. 657. Theodore’s case was much the same, 
but he may well simply have inherited the title from his father’s gold coinage, for it appears on no other metal; see below, pp. 
516-17. See also below, pp. 664-65, for John of Brienne. 
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‘The commemorative issues that mark both the coronation of John II and the inception of the re- 
formed coinage in 1092 also provide the sole example of the numismatic use, during this period, of the 
title augousta, in applying it to Alexius’ wife Irene Ducaena.!* 


14 See below: 21 (electrum); 24.1, 2, 27 (billon); 32-1-6, 37.1-6 (lead). The title in reality seems to occur only on the elec 
trum and billon, presumably because of the greater size of the flans. 


6 
IMPERIAL CEREMONIAL COSTUME AND REGALIA 


‘The fundamental literary source for the imperial coronation ritual, and impcrial ceremonial costume, 
and the various items of imperial regalia, for the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is the account provided 
by Robert of Clari of the coronation of Baldwin I in 1204:! 


And when it came to the day [sc. that appointed for the coronation: 16 May], the bishops, abbots, 
and all the high barons, both Venetian and French, mounted and went to the palace of Boucoleon. Then 
they led the emperor to the church of St. Sophia, and when they were come to the church, they led the 
emperor aside in the church, and into a chamber. There they divested him of his clothing and of his hose, 
and vested him in hose (cauches) of vermilion samite and put on him boots (saullers) which were laden all 
over with rich stones. ‘Then they vested him in a very rich coat (cote), which was all festooned with gold 
buttons before and behind, from the shoulders to the belt. And then they vested him with the palle: this 
was a kind of dress which touched the instep in front, and which was so long at the back that he wrapped 
it round his waist, and then carried it back over the left arm, like a maniple (anol). And this palle was 
very rich and noble, and was laden all over with precious stones. Afterwards, they put on over this a very 
rich cloak (mantel), which was all laden with rich precious stones, and the eagles that were on its outside 
were made of precious stones and shone so that it seemed as if the cloak were aflame. When he was 
vested in this way, they led him before the altar, and as they were leading him there the count Louis [of 
Blois] carried his imperial banner (gonfanon), the count [Hugh] of Saint Pol carried his sword (espee), and 
the marques [Boniface, of Montferrat] carried his crown (coro). And two bishops supported the two 
arms of the marques as he carried the crown. And two other bishops attended the emperor. And all the 
barons were very richly dressed, and there was no Frenchman or Venetian who did not have a robe of 
samite or of silken cloth. And when the emperor came before the altar he knelt, and then they took off 
from him the cloak, and then the paile, after which he remained in the coat alone. And then they unfas- 
tened the coat with its gold buttons before and behind, so that he was entirely naked from the belt up, 
and then they anointed him. When he was anointed, they refastened the coat with its gold buttons, and 
then revested him with the pale, and then they fastened the cloak on his shoulder. And then when he was 
so vested, and two bishops held the crown on the altar, all the bishops went and took the crown together, 
blessing it and making the sign of the cross over it, and put it on his head. And then afterwards they hung 
round his neck a very great and rich stone, in place of a clasp (jremal), which the emperor Manuel bought 
at 62,000 marks. 

When he was crowned, they sat him on a high throne (caitere), and he was there while the mass was 
sung, holding in his hand a scepter (sept), and in the other hand an orb (pume) of gold with a small cross 
(croisete) atop it; and the garments that he had on him were worth more than the treasures of a rich king 
could make up. And when he had heard mass, they brought to him a white horse, which he mounted; 
and the barons led him back to his palace of Boucoleon, and sat him on the throne of Constantine. 
Then, when he was sat on the throne of Constantine, all acknowledged him as emperor, and all the 
Grecks who were there made obeisance to him as holy emperor. And then the tables were laid, and the 
emperor ate, and all the barons with him, at the palace. 


| Robert of Clari, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Lauer, pp. 93-95. 
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‘The account has perhaps not received alll the attention it deserves, possibly because of its western 
origin and somewhat unfortunate historical context. Nevertheless, when the western elements in it (which 
a very sub- 





are themselves of some interest and relevance to the present study) are isolated, it does reve 
stantial amount of agreement with the two other major sources for the same subjects: the De Caerimoniis 
of Constantine VII, datable to the first half of the tenth century; and the De Officiis of an anonymous 
author, datable to the middle of the fourteenth century. The source can also be used to throw light on 
the stage of evolution reached by 1204, where the other two sources differ on matters of some substance 
as a result of evolutionary change between the tenth and fourteenth centuries.” 

It is quite clear that the vast majority, possibly all, of the regalian items mentioned in the account 
were ultimately of Byzantine origin, and there is equally little doubt as to their immediate source. Robert 
of Clari himself mentions that when the crusaders broke into the palace of Blachernae they had come 
across there: “a very great and very rich treasure, in which there were found the rich crowns (corones) 
which had belonged to emperors who had reigned earlier, and the rich jewels of gold ( joiaus d'or), and 
the rich cloths of golden silk (sete a or), and the rich imperial robes (robes emperiaus), and the rich precious 
stones (pierres precieuses),” and so on.’ In other words, they had come acrc 
the imperial (private) vestiarion (i.e., the vikeiakon vestiarion) in which such things are known to have been 
stored (in a rather similar fashion to the later Topkapt Palace). Noticeably, it had been at this palace that 
the latest grand audiences, those of July and November 1203, specifically calculated to overwhelm the 
crusaders with a display of wealth, had taken place.> When Alexius III had fled the city in 1203, he had 
taken with him 10 kentenaria in gold in cash, together with some imperial ornaments (Aosmoz basilike:), 
Now, it is not known precisely from where he had obtained all this: but the fact that the palace of 
Blachernae had recently been damaged by siege engines, that he must have utilized one of the imperial 
ports on the Sea of Marmara for his departure (the Golden Horn was in Venetian hands), and that this 





what appears to have been 


took place in haste and secrecy (people and things that one might expect to have been taken were in fact 
left behind), suggests that what was taken came from the Great Palace (that of Boucoleon), where the im- 
perial (state) vestiarion, that is, the vestiarion proper (the koinon/damasion tamicion, i.c., vestiarion) is known still 
to have been housed.6 That neither of the two vestiaria should have been anywhere near voided, despite 
the considerable territorial losses and the profligate expenditure of the preceding years, suggests, among 
other things, that the evident financial difficulties of the period were fundamentally the result, not of a 
lack of resources, but of a sheer misdirection of them. 

The fact that the City had been taken on 13 April, that this had been followed by a period of utter 
confusion, that the electors to the imperial office had not been able to make up their minds until 9 May, 
that their choice had been very much a compromise, and that the coronation then took place on 16 May, 
all also suggest that the costume and regalia used for the occasion were purely Byzantine ones, although 
Geoffrey of Villchardouin admittedly comments that many rich garments were made for the participants.’ 


2 Constantine Porphytogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 11.47 (38), ed. A. Vogt (Le livre des cérémonies, 11, Collection Byzantine (Pais, 
1939}), pp. 1-5. The ceremony is in fact that on the occasion of the coronation of a co-emperor. Anonymous (Pseudo-Codi 
De Offcis, VIL, ed. J. Verpeaux (Traité des offices, Le monde byzantin 1 [Paris, 1966]), pp. 252-73. Sce also, under the various 
processes involved, in A. P. Kazhdan et al., eds., The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantiun, 3 vols. (New York-Oxford, 1991), I, pp. 533-34 
(coronation), pp. 10-11 (acclamation), p. 107 (anointing); Ill, p. 1888 (shield raising). See also C. Walter, “Raising on a Shield in 
Byzantine [conography,” REB 33 (1975), 132-75; D. M. Nicol, “Kaisersalbung: The Unction of Emperors in Late Byzantine 
Coronation Ritual,” BMGS 2 (1976), 37-52; C. Walter, “The Significance of Unction in Byzantine Iconography,” BMGS 2 
(1976), 53-73. See also below, pp. 514, 529, 578. The whole question is bedeviled by the problem of Latin influences, which has 
tended to dominate the debate. Currently, it looks as if shield-raising was a product of the post-1204 period, but as if anointing 
may have been a pre-1204 phenomenon. For the earlier period, FE. Brightman, “Byzantine Imperial Coronations,” 77S 2 
(1900-1901), 359-92 is still of good value. 

3 Robert of Clari, La congue de Constantinople, ed. Lauer, pp. 83-84. 

+ Hendy, Studies, 275, 

5 Geoffrey of Villchardouin, La vonguéte de Constantinople, ed. E, Faral, I Paris, 1938), p. 188; Il (Paris, 1939), pp. 10, 12. 

6 Hendy, Studies, 275. See also above, p. 96 and note 2. 

7 Villchardouin, La congquéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, Ul, p. 68. 
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Something of what the full Byzantine ceremonial costume and regalia of the period must have con- 
sisted of, and looked like, is doubtless to be found in the costume and regalia of the Holy Roman Empire, 
which included that of the Norman kingdom of Sicily, much of which is now in Vienna, the remainder 
being in various Italian repositories. It consisted of cloak, alb, dalmatic, stole, belt, gloves, hose, sandals, 
diadem, sword, processional cross, and Book of the Gospels. Some of these items have been westernized, 
some are not mentioned in the Byzantine sources, but the main source of inspiration is clear: the so- 
called stole (nearly 6 m in length), for example, is clearly derived from the loros.8 

A further important source for imperial ceremonial costume, and the possible combinations of the 
various items involved, is to be found in two items of a very different nature: the marble roundels each 
containing the figure of an emperor sculpted in high relief that are conveniently known as the Campiello 
Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels from their present locations. 

Tt seems agreed, on art historical grounds, that these two roundels are to be dated generally to the 
twelfth century, although what is still at the time of writing the principal attempt at providing a closer 
dating—to the reigns of Isaac II or Alexius II, that is, to the period 1185—1203/4—rests upon a com- 
bination of stylistic comparisons and historical arguments that can only be described as deplorable. The 
problem of function, dating, and even of identification, should, nevertheless, not prove an insoluble one.? 

The two roundels are of similar dimensions (ca. 90 and 90 cm in diameter), and are so similar in 
style, technique, and detail that it seems reasonable to assume that they were effected either by the same 
workshop, or (less likely) even by the same hand, and within a short time of each other, or even (in effect) 
simultancously, With a very few significant exceptions, the differences in detail—for instance, in the jew- 


eling of the costumes and the decoration of the dais 





—need represent no more than a conscious attempt 
to provide minor variations, for the sake of interest, within a single overall program.10 

While the similarities between the two roundels suggest their having becn part of the same pro- 
gram, paradoxically enough, the differences between them prove it. To a considerable extent, of course, 
the similarities are dictated: given the same ceremonial costume, the main features, for example, the fashion 
in which a loros is draped, can only be the same; given the same items of regalia, the main features, for 
example, the holding of a labarum on long shaft in the right hand, and that of a globus cruciger in the 
left, can equally only be the same. In the Angheran roundel, however, the imperial figure is given a dis- 
tinct directional sense, however ineptly, toward the spectator’s left: the emperor's right leg is represented 
as causing a single fold at the knee, as if that knee were very slightly flexed toward the right (the spectator’s 
left), while his right leg is represented as causing a whole series of folds, as if following the equivalent flex 
at the back of the knee. Similarly, the bottom end of the vertical section of the loros falls away toward the 
spectator’s left, and so does the band of jeweling at the bottom of the divitision. In the Dumbarton Oaks 
roundel, to the contrary, the figure is given a clear directional sense, somewhat more competently, toward 
the spectator’s right: folds at the knee and the back of the knee, and the fall of the bottom of the loros, and 
of the band of jeweling at the bottom of the divitision, are all reversed. Now, this can imply one thing only: 
the roundels were originally set up in such a way as to be to some degree juxtaposed, and with the intent 
that they should to some extent balance each other. A similar sense of direction and balance is after all 
frequently to be observed where two figures, or two figures flanking a central one, occur in single com- 
positions, in a variety of media. In this particular case, a number of possible situations can be envisaged: 
the two roundels were set up one to cither side of a door, or opposite each other in a passage, and so on.!! 


8 See, e.g., H. Fillitz, Die Insignien und Kleinedien des Heiligen Rimischen Reiches (Vienna-Munich, 1954); A. Lipinski, “Le insegne 
regali dei sovrani di Sicilia ¢ la scuola orafa palermitana,” in Adi de! Congresso Internazionale di Studi sulla Sicilia Normanna, Palermo 
4-8 dicembre 1972 (Palermo, 1973), 162-94. 

9H, Peirce and R. Tyler, “Three Byzantine Works of Art,” DOP2 (1941), |-9. 

10 G. Vikan, Catalogue of the Sculpture in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection from the Ptolemaic Period to the Renaissance (Washington, D.C., 
1995), no. 40. What follows below is an amalgam of a paper given by this author at an informal seminar at Dumbarton Oaks in 
the late seventies/early eighties, and Vikan's own observations on the roundel: it is therefore very much a combined effort. 

11 Vikan suggests the presence of a third item in the program: a figure of Christ or the Virgin. This seems entirely proba- 
ble, and if it was indeed the case, then the natural position for that item would have been above and between the first and sec~ 
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But this in turn implies a number of other things: for example, not only must they have formed part 
of the same program, but it is very likely that they formed the whole typological program. It is in theory 
possible to envisage the program as having consisted of four, or six, or even more, of such roundels, 
although always of an even number of them. Function and identity, however, impose severe limitations. 
It is quite clear that the figures within the roundels represent emperors, and that (given the lack of 
a nimbus) neither figure represents St. Constantine. In other words, they could cither represent an em- 
peror and a ruling predecessor (or, assuming the existence of other roundels, predecessors), or an em- 
peror and a co-emperor (or, again, co-emperors). Now, although the representation of a ruling prede- 
cessor, or predecessors, is a not unknown feature of the Byzantine artistic repertoire, it is not, except at 
particular periods, a common one. Likewise, the existence of an imperial college on the same scale as 
those of the fourth, seventh, and tenth centuries is otherwise virtually unknown. In other words, it is 
prima facie rather more likely that they represent an emperor anda co-emperor. The question then arises 
as to which. 

Here, the question of dating obviously becomes crucial. Given the Venetian location of the 
Angheran roundel, and the northern Italian, again possibly Venetian, provenance of the Dumbarton 
Oaks one, it seems reasonable to assume that they, as so much else of the kind, represent loot deriving 
from the sack of Constantinople in 1204, and that that date therefore forms a safe terminus ante quem. 
Beyond this, there exists a minimal amount only of directly comparable material in the same medium. 

A fragment of marble with the body of an emperor (or, possibly, of St. Constantine) sculpted in high 
relief on it, now in the Archaeological Museum, Istanbul, and having an Istanbullu provenance, provides 
one such item. The emperor or saint wears a different kind of loros, but the heavy, rich carving of the 
jeweling on it, with a mixture of small, round, and unenclosed jewels, probably representing pearls, and 
commonly forming outer borders, and of large, square or ovoid, and enclosed jewels, probably repre- 
senting precious or semiprecious stones within clasps, or cloisonné enamel plaques, and more commonly 
standing alone or forming the inner sections of borders, bears a close resemblance to that of the jewel- 
ing on the two roundels. The carving of the tunic on the fragment, however, with its deep, naturalistic 
folds, contrasts markedly with that on the roundels, with its shallow, stylized or formal, folds. ‘The frag- 
ment is normally assigned an eleventh-century date, with the implication of an earlier, rather than a later, 
part of the century.!2 

A marble panel with the figure of the archangel Michael, in imperial costume, sculpted in high re- 
lief on it, now in the Staatliche Muscen, Berlin, and deriving from the monastery of St. Mary Peribleptos 
(Sulu Manastir), in the Constantinopolitan region of Psamathion (Samatya), provides another, and more 
promising, such item. The jeweling of the loros in this case, while generically similar to that on the 
roundels, is rendered in a somewhat less bold fashion (certainly when compared with that on the Dum- 
barton Oaks roundel, perhaps not so much when compared with that on the Angheran one). On the 
other hand, the flat, tubular rendering of the tunic is very much the same as that found on the roundels; 
the archangel stands on what appears to be a shallowly scalloped dais that resembles closely those found 
on the roundels, and the disproportionately small right hand holding the scepter is very similar to that 
holding the labarum on the Angheran roundel, if not the equivalent on the Dumbarton Oaks one.!3 

Now, it is known that the monastery of the Peribleptos was founded by Emperor Romanus III 
(1028-34), who bought a house from one Triakontaphyllos, converted it into a monastery— 
through a considerable amount of building and decoration—dedicated it, and endowed it. He was also 
buried there. However, it is also known that the monastery owed considerably to Emperor Nicephorus 





jearly 


ond items in a triangular arrangement, with the emperors directionally acknowledging the sacred figure. An entrance or focal 
point seems a natural position for such a program, and a dynastic throne room or ceremonial space equally natural 

IZA, Grabar, Sculptures byzantines du mayen age, I, (XI XIV sit), Bibliotheque des Cahiers archéologiques 12 (Paris, 1976), 
p. 142, no, 149, The Palacologan date there attributed o the fragment is unusual and indeed unacceptable, 

15 A. Effenberger and H. G. Severin, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Das Museum fiir spitantike und byzantinische Kunst (Mainz am 
Rhein, 1992), pp. 245-47, nos. 146, 147. 
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TI (1078-81)—to the extent, indeed, that he could be termed its second founder (ktétir deuteros). He re- 
tired to it after his deposition, and again was finally buried there.!* 

Given the existence of two different phases of imperial interest and bencfactions, the question arises 
as to which of them itis likely that the marble panel should be assigned. On stylistic grounds, the second 
has been suggested, in which case the marble should be dated to the period 1078-81.!5 

Finally, in view of all this, it should remain only to search for suitable candidates among the em- 
perors and co-emperors of the period, in order to find satisfactory candidates for identification as the 
emperors on the two roundels. There are in fact very few pairs of emperors at all at this period—the 
dynastic and political situations did not favor their emergence—and of these the only conceivably plau- 
sible pair is Alexius I and John I], the joint reign of whom lasted from 1092 until 1118 

Although it is difficult, and often dangerous, to make comparisons between widely differing media, 
it is at this stage of the discussion necessary to turn to the subject of portraiture on the coinage. It has 
been pointed out that, during the eleventh century, with rare exceptions—certainly Constantine VITI and 
possibly Nicephorus I1—portraiture, in the sense of distinctive characterization and likeness, does not 
exist. Nomismata with the busts of Romanus III, Michael IV, Constantine IX, Constantine X, Michael VIL, 
and indeed for the most part Nicephorus IIT, are all indistinguishable on this basis: all these emperors 
have rounded faces, and short beards, with nothing distinctive about them. Despite still relatively recent 
claims to the contrary, much the same is true of contemporary imperial representations in other media, 
whether mosaics or manuscripts.!? The same holds true for the twelfth century. On the coins, Manuel I 
may be represented without a beard when young, Andronicus I is always represented with a forked beard, 
but normally John I, Manuel I, and Isaac II all have somewhat rounded faces and short beards, and are 
indistinguishable, Again, despite claims, much the same is true of representations in other media.!* 

There is, however, one exception to all these remarks: Alexius I, who is always distinguishable, al- 
though whether in a strictly portraitive sense it is difficult to judge. Anna Comnena’s pen portrait of her 
father is almost completely uninformative as to his physical characteristics, giving away only the fact that 
he was not very tall, but was adequately broad. Nomismata with his bust, on the other hand, betray a 
feature which serves to distinguish him immediately, from both his predecessor Nicephorus III and his 
successor John II: his possession of a very long head. It is actually very difficult to judge whether it is the 





face itself or the beard that insures this, but contemporary or virtually contemporary manuscript por- 


traits, such as Vat. gr. 666 and Moscow Synodal gr. 387, suggest it to be the beard. In these latter Alexius 
is also distinguishable from John II in Urb. gr. 2 and in the mosaic in Hagia Sophia, and from Manucl I 
in Vat. gr. 1176. In other words, he is distinguishable in all the available media.19 

Now, it does not seem to have been noticed, or at least thought greatly significant, that the figure of 
the emperor in the Angheran roundel has precisely that feature that makes Alexius I so distinguishable 


UR. Janin, La ghegraphie ecléviastique de Vempire byzantin, Premitre partie, Le sidge de Constantinople et le patriarcat écumenique, WH, Les 
Aglises of les monastines, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1969), p. 218. 

15 Te has to be said that the Palacologan date attributed to the panel by Effenberger and Severin (above, note 13) is as un- 
usual and unacceptable as that proposed by Grabar (above, note 12) for the fragment of an emperor. For the various possibilities 
see M. Restle, “Konstantinopel,” in K. Wessel and M. Restle, eds., Reallexikon zur byzantinischon Kunst, IV (Stuttgart, 1982), cols. 
735, 736. 

16 Grierson, DOG, MILI, p. 145 

17, Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Iltuninated Manuscripts, Byzantina Neerlandica 6 (Leiden, 1976), 254-58. 

18 Spatharakis, The Portrait, 258, comparing St. Constantine in a dated (1105/6) fresco at Asinou in Cyprus with the then 
reigning emperor Alexius I: apart from the somewhat lugubrious expression, I see not all that much in common. See D. C 
Winfield and E,J.W. Hawkins, “The Church of Our Lady at Asinou, Cyprus: A Report on the Seasons of 1965 and 1966,” DOP 
21 (1967), pp. 261-66 and fig. 12. 

19 Anna Comnena, Aleviad, I1L.3, ed. B. Leib, I (Paris, 1937), p. 110. Coin portraits: Grierson, DOC, ILI, pl ixrx 
(Nicephorus Il); below, pls. t-vit (Alexius), vi-x (John I1)—cf. esp. pl. , THb-3.6 (Alexius); pl. vm, La.1-b.2, pl. rx, 10a.2-b.9 
(ohn). MS portraits: Spatharakis, The Portrait, pp. 122-29, pls. 79-85 (Alexius); pp. 79-83, pl. 46 (John); pp. 208-10, pl. 153 
(Manuel). For John, see also the well-known portrait panel in Hagia Sophia, e.g, Hendy, Coinage and Money, pl. 50. To be rigor- 
ously excluded is the group portrait supposedly of Alexius, John, and Irene in Barb. gr. $72 (Spatharakis, op. cit., pp. 26-36, pls. 
7, 8): the portraits have been completely and grotesquely repainted; see J. C. Anderson, “The Date and Purpose of the Barberini 
Psalter,” Cahiers archéologiques 31 (1983), 35-67. 
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in other media: a long head, apparently both face and beard. If anything, the head in marble resembles 
more that in coinage than that in manuscripts, possibly because of the similar nature of the materials 
and the techniques needed to deal with them, but the general feature is immediately recognizable. The 
Angheran roundel then must represent Alexius, and therefore the Dumbarton Oaks one John II. The 
head of John in marble, very clearly that of a younger man, is entirely consonant with those in coinage, man- 
uscripts, and mosaic, although in no case is it particularly characteristic. What can be inferred from gen- 
eral considerations and comparative material is therefore neatly confirmed from details of portraiture.20 

The late eleventh/early twelfth-century dating of the roundels is, parenthetically, confirmed by a 
consideration of the form of crown uscd in the roundels. This form, clearly consisting of a wide jeweled 
band, with a large enameled plaque at the front, is characteristic of eleventh-century imperial represen- 
tations in all the available media—coinage, manuscripts, and mosaic. A very similar form, perhaps iden- 
tical, is to be seen in an actual crown, the crown of Hungary, datable in essentials at Icast, by the enam- 
eled plaques, representing Michael VII and his son and co-emperor Constantine, that it contains, to the 
period 1074-78. It is still worn by Alexius I in coinage, and in manuscripts, but in the latter, at least, he 
is the last to wear it, for by the reigns of John I and Manuel I, the typical Comnenian kamelaukion form, 
with its high, hemispherical cap, also to be seen in an actual example, the crown of Frederick II, has fully 
evolved. This alone would seem to preclude a late twelfth-century date for the roundels.?! It remains only 
to date the roundels even more closely, and to suggest a possible original site of them. 





John Comnenus was born in 1088, and crowned co-emperor in 1092, when he appeared on the 
brief first issues of the reformed coinage. Unless the Dumbarton Oaks roundel has taken even greater 
liberties in the representation of its imperial figure than is normal, he must, by the time of its execution, 
have reached at least the age of puberty, and more probably that of a young man. It therefore seems un- 
likely that the roundel could have been executed before ca. 1108, when he would have been about twenty 


years of age. By this stage Alexius would have been about fifty years of age, which seems reasonably con- 





sonant with that of the figure in the Angheran roundel. Probably, then, both roundels were executed 
1108-18.22 

Alexius I is known to have been responsible for major building programs in Constantinople: the 
foundation, construction, and endowment of the monastery of Christ Philanthropos, where he was buried; 
the reconstruction and endowment of the Orphanotropheion or orphanage; and the construction of palace 
buildings in the Blachernae complex. Now, although it is not impossible that the roundels derive from an 
ecclesiastical context, nevertheless, with their very clear concentration on the theme of imperial power 
and glory, they are much more appropriate to a secular one, and even more particularly to a palatine one.23 

Unfortunately, and notoriously, little is known of the palace of Blachernae, like the Great Palace 
more a series of palaces, which the Comnenian and Angelan emperors used frequently for a residence 
and for a place of reception, although by no means to the exclusion of the Great Palace, where the cen- 
ter of imperial administration remained.” It is known that a palace existed there prior to the reign of 
Alexius I, that it consisted of several elements, including throne or reception rooms (irikdinoi), and that 
much of it dated to the fifth century. Alexius is known to have added a throne or reception room, later 


20-The Dumbarton Oaks roundel could in theory represent Constantine Ducas, the son of Michael VII and co-emperor 
with Alexius 1081-ca, 1092. But this would in fact be wildly unlikely, for both dynastic and chronological reasons. 

21 E, Kovacs and Z. Lovag, The Hungarian Crown and Other Regalia (Budapest, 1980), 18-42, 49-57, 75-81. The crown is in 
fact comprised of two basic components: the base, which is probably a female’s crown (with its characteristic points), and the 
“closed” arches. Only the former is of Byzantine origin, the latter being western and quite possibly composite. Coinage: see par- 
ticularly Alexius I, below, pl. 1, THb-3.6. John It and Manuel I: see above, note 19. Frederick II: see below, p. 165. See also 
E. Pilz, Kamelaukion et mitra: Insignes byzantins impériaux et ecclésiastiques (Stockholm, 1977). It has been noted that the alternating 
points and hemispheres of the Byzantine component of the Hungarian crown are repeated in the (much grander) case of the 
crown worn by John II's empress Irene (herself a Hungarian princess by origin) in the mosaic in Hagia Sophia (see above, p. 147, 
note 19), but this says nothing concerning the date of the Byzantine crown. 

22 Coinage: Alexius I (John II) below, pl. rv, 21 (el.); pl. v, 24.1, 2, pl. vt, 27 (bill); pl. vi, 32.1-3, 37.1-6 (lead). 

23 Janin, Géographie ecclésiastique, 525-27 (Chr. Philanthropos), 567-68 (Orphanotr) 

24°P. Magdalino, “Manuel Komnenos and the Great Palace,” BMGS + (1978), 101-14. See also above, pp. 96 and note 2, 128. 
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called after him the Alexiakos triklinos, and, presumably, supporting units. In 1094/95 when the Synod of 
Blachernae was held in it, this megas triklinos could still be termed neourgéthentos, but there is nothing to in- 
dicate that the complex as a whole had yet been completed, and secondary and more detailed work may 
well have gone on for a number of years.?> At any rate, the Alexian additions provide an ideal context 
for a dynastic decorative program such as that represented by the two roundels, and although it repre- 
sents little more than a guess, it seems not improbable that this is where they originated. 

To sum up so far: the roundels form part, and probably the whole, of a single typological program, 
although this is not intended to imply that they formed the whole of a general decorative program: they 
may well have been accompanied by other elements, perhaps even in different media, On grounds of 
general dating, and the prese teristics, they must represent Alexius I and John II. 
It is not improbable that they derive from Alexius’ additions to the palace of Blachernae. 


There is, however, a not unattractive partial alternative. A recent study of the emperor in twelfth- 





of particular char 





century art, as reflected in literary references to imperial portraiture, includes a passage describing a dec- 
orative program in a golden (bed)chamber of one of the two main palaces, that is quite possibly of sig- 
nificance to the inquiry above. The passage, from the works of Nicephorus Callicles, a court doctor who 
apparently attended Alexius on his deathbed, describes, in customary maddeningly allusive and imprecise 
manner, a dynastically based program which the modern commentators reckon to have included three 
elements: a picture, or a series of pictures, representing Alexius’ triumphs over Normans, Patzinaks, and Turks; 
a picture of the deceased Alexius; and a picture of the living John and the sun in an attitude of mourning25 

The commentators quite properly, and very understandably, remark on the difficulties in the way of 
visualizing what was actually represented in the program, but because of several allusions to gold, as- 
sume the medium involved to have been mosaic. What is nevertheless immediately apparent is a con- 
centration upon solar imagery. This, of course, is a commonplace of late Roman and Byzantine impe- 
rial ideology, but it is very noticeable that not just Alexius, but both Alexius and John, are equated with, 
or even directly described as, the sun, or suns.?7 

Now, the assumption that the presence of gold necessarily denotes mosaic work is a false one: there 
is at least one other possibility which will be mentioned shortly. Of more immediate interest is the direct 
solar imagery, because the field of both the Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels, which have been 
suggested above to portray precisely Alexius I and John II respectively, is studded with a quatrefoil pat- 
tern, in radiate form, with the quatrefoils becoming larger as they recede from the imperial image at the 
center toward the edge of the roundel. The solar implication is thus quite clear. 

‘The roundels are currently bare of surface decoration, but there is little doubt that they would once 





have been painted—indeed, there are vestiges of paint on the Dumbarton Oaks piece at least, although 
whether these are original it is difficult or impossible to be certain. The vestigial paint occurs, as might 
be expected, in the crevices of the carving only, but the quatrefoiled field does seem to have been painted 
or, rather, thickly smeared, with a brittle scarlet waxy substance, It is conceivable that this provided the 
original surface color, but it is perhaps more likely that it represents a foundation for the application of 
gold leaf. No trace of the latter admittedly now remains, but its previous presence would have been ap- 
propriate, given the subject and the solar format, and the overall effect would have been an extremely 
powerful and truly imperial one. 


2 J.B. Papadopoulos, Les palais et les églises des Blachernes (Thessalonica, 1928), 137-58; S. Runciman, “Blachernae Palace and 
Its Decoration,” in G, Robertson and G, Henderson, eds., Studies in Memory of David Talbot Rice (Edinburgh, 1975), 277-83. 
Neourgzthentos: P. Gautier, “Le synode des Blachernes (fin 1094): Etude prosopographique,” REB 29 (1971), 220. 

20 P Magdalino and R. Nelson, “Ihe Emperor in Byzantine Art of the Twelfth Century,” ByzF 8 (1982), 126-30. 

27 The text is now convenicatly available in R. Romano, ed., Nicola Callicle, Carmi, Collana di Studi e Testi 8 (Naples, 1980), 
102-4. The title to the poem is Eis to chrysoun kouboukleion—precisely the kind of context that would be expected for the two 
roundels. 

28 For a comparable effect, see the approximately comtemporary stucco roundel in The Arts of Islam: Masterpieces fiom the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art New ork (New York-Berlin, 1982), pp. 112-13, no. 41: the genre is similar; the subject (a mounted fal- 
coner) very different. 
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So, on the one hand there are two roundels, which must have portrayed Alexius I and John IL, within 
a distinct solar context, possibly involving gold, and which have been assigned a palatine origin and a 
date of ca. 1108-18, and on the other hand there is Callicles’ passage describing portraits of Alexius and 
John, within a very direct solar context, the details of which remain obscure but certainly involved gold, 
which were located in a palatine chamber, and which are attributed to the very early years of John’s reign 
(ie., ca. 1118). In fact there are no necessary contradictions at all in the two datings: the Alexian date as- 
signed to the roundels is certainly capable of accommodating a relatively minor extension into the first 
part of the reign of John—before, for example, the evolution of the characteristic Comnenian form of 
diadem or kamelaukion. The question then inevitably arises as to whether the roundels are not them- 
selves part at least of the decorative program that Callicles was apparently describing. 

It has to be admitted that if the roundels actually are the portraits being described, then a number 
of details of Callicles’ passage have to be written off as merely allusive and imaginative rhetoric—not 
that this is at all implausible given the nature of the Byzantine literary/rhetorical tradition. The passage 
would then have to be viewed not as a relatively straightforward description (which, in any case, it is not), 
but rather as a series of general reflections or soliloquies upon portraits of the two emperors within a 
solar context, and possibly also upon a pictorial cycle (whether in mosaic or fresco form) representing 
Alexius’ various military triumphs, on the walls, or ceiling, or both, of the remainder of the chamber. If 
the approach is indeed so general, then it could well be that the whole decorative program was actually 
Alexian (the commentators in fact point out that triumphal iconography normally celebrated the exploits 
of a reigning emperor), and part of that emperor’s additions to the Blachernac complex. It is tempting 
to suggest that the mention of victories over not only Normans and Patzinaks, but also Turks, dates the 
program to the later part of the reign, subsequent, that is, to the extensive campaigns of 1113/16— 
but this is probably to repeat the mistake of attempting a detailed reconstruction from material that is 
simply not capable of such precision. 

The question must remain open, and probably does not have the potential for final solution. What 
is encouraging is that the independent line of reasoning that originally resulted in the identification of the 
‘two roundels as depicting Alexius I and John IT has been very considerably strengthened by the subsequent 
discovery that a palatine decorative program specifically linking the two emperors actually did exist. 

Other contemporary sources for imperial ceremonial costume, important in their own right, al- 
though already mentioned in dealing with the roundels, are the manuscript portraits of Alexius I, of John 
II with his co-emperor Alexius, and of Manuel I with his wife Maria, and the mosaic portraits of John 
II with his wife Irene and his co-emperor Alexius.?° Between these and others of the Palacologan period, 
no major items of contemporary material other than coinage (and, to a certain extent, sigillographic ma- 
terial) survives.30 

In examining in some detail both imperial costume and regalia, it will be convenient to deal with 
them in that order. Under the first heading, the following will be examined: chlamys/mandyas; loros 
(a) traditional, (b) simplified; sagion; divi 
gytion; military costume; others. Under the second: labarum; scepter; globus; anexikakia; others. Finally, 
the common or possible combinations will be examined 





ision/sakkos; skaramangion/skaranikon; stemma; stemmato- 


A. IMPERIAL CEREMONIAL COSTUME 


As in the immediately preceding period, it is impossible to discuss imperial costume under conveniently 
scparate headings, whether functional, such as civil, consular, and even military, or hierarchical. As far 
as can be seen, the original functional divisions, and even the significance of many individual items, had 


29 Sec above, p. 147, note 19. 
30 For the sigillographic material, see G. Zacos and A. Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1.1 (Basel, 1972), pp. 88-111 (nos. 99-120: 
ca, 1080-1260), and plates bound separately. 
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been irretrievably lost. Such is admitted in several cases in the De Officiis. Such significance as is attributed 
to any item is likely to be the result of incompetent antiquarianism, like, for example, the claim in the De 
Officiis that what had by then come to be called a diadem had originally been called a military belt (zoné stra- 
tiotik2)—presumably on the grounds that, in the past, emperors had been on occasion crowned with mil- 
itary belts made into makeshift diadems when the authentic regalia was unavailable. In the same 
way, the De Offictis describes a ceremony in which the as yet uncrowned emperor was hoisted onto a shield 
(skoutarion) to be acclaimed by the crowd. The ceremony seems to have been reintroduced in the thirteenth 
century after centuries of disuse—presumably to lend the coronation as a whole a greater air of au- 
thenticity during the period of exile. The tendency can already be seen at work in the De Caerimoniis, 
where the loros is given a double meaning, one historical and correct, the other fanciful. And so on.3! 
‘There is no evidence whatsoever that one major piece of costume took precedence over another: 
that, for example, the chlamys was considered supcrior to the loros, or vice versa. Indeed, the distinct im- 
pression is gained, with regard to the coinage at least, and probably in other forms of representation, that 
the choice between chlamys, loros, and sagion, as the outer costume, was more or less random, or at least 
dictated by totally nonfunctional or nonhierarchical considerations, such as what the emperor had worn. 
on the preceding issue, the overriding necessity being change—not for particular ceremonial reasons, let 
alone those of interest, but to render the distinction between the preceding issue and the new a matter 
of convenience and ease. Similarly, the choice between the traditional form of loros and the simplified 
one seems to have rested not on what the emperor actually wore, nor on a difference in significance, but 
on the custom and usage of the mint involved: the traditional form appears relatively frequently on 
‘Thessalonican issues, both before and after 1204; the simplified form is more or less standard on 
Constantinopolitan issues before 1204, and on Nicaean and Magnesian issues after that date.32 


(1) Chlamys/Mandyas (xAapo¢/wovdbac) 

The great, full-length, purple cloak, still called chlamys in the De Caerimoniis, is apparently that called 
mandyas in the De Officiis.83 Although, as explained, it cannot be considered to have possessed any hier- 
archical precedence over any other major piece of costume, nevertheless it was, in its way, the imperial 
costume par excellence. In both the official accounts of the coronation ceremonies, it is this which was 
used, and it seems quite possible that in the coronation of Baldwin J it was the “very rich cloak” that was 
put on over the palle, This, as far as can be seen, was most improper, for the only item of costume that is 
at all regularly seen over the loros (i 
smaller and shorter cloak which was probably that called sagion. It is possible that the latter was indeed 
what Robert is describing, but the fact that the chlamys should have been used, the importance which he 
gives the item, and the fact that it was decorated with eagles, suggest not. A chlamys decorated with ea- 


. the palle, which he should not have been wearing at all) is the much 








gles is to be seen worn by the despot Theodore (and his brother Androni 


in the portrait group of 
Manuel II and his family in MS Ivoires 100, and by the sebastocrator Constantine in the Lincoln College 
‘Typikon. In this respect, then, the Latins seem to have blundered. It was specifically the purple chlamys 
in which Manuel I was acclaimed by the army, and by those of his relations who happened to be pre- 
sent, in 1143, and it was almost as clearly the chlamys which Manuel wore when receiving Kihg Arslan 
Il in 1162. The garment is described by Cinnamus: “A purple garment enveloped him, an extraordinary 
thing. From top to very bottom it was aflame with rubies and glittered with pearls, not placed carelessly, 
for a wonderfull quality of art had embroidered it, as though art had created a perfect meadow on the 
garment. From his neck to his chest, there hung by golden chains, a precious stone outstanding in size 


3! Zaz: Anonymous, De Officiis, ed. Verpcaux, p. 199. Skowiarion: ibid., pp. 255-56—sce above, p. 144, note 2. Loros: see 
below, p. 154.and note 42. 

32°The latest appearances of the traditional loros on Thessalonican issues occur under Theodore Ducas (el. trachy Type A: 
Ja.1-1¢) and Manuel Ducas (el. trachy Type B: 2.1-3). 

33 Chlamys: Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 11.47 (38), ed. Vogt, I, p. 3. Mandyas: Anonymous, De Officiis, ed. 
Verpeaux, p. 264. 
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and color, glowing like a rose but in shape more like an apple.” The stone was very likely that which 
Baldwin wore in | 204.3+ 

A characteristic feature of the garment was the trapezoidal panel, termed iablion, to be seen inset 
on its front vertical border. The garment itself was fastened at the right shoulder by an elaborate brooch, 
termed phibla (i.c., fibula). The nature and evolution of these elements have been traced in the preced- 
ing volumes of the catalogue, and therefore need not be dealt with in detail here. 

On twelfth- and thirteenth-century coins, at least, the chlamys is represented as a narrow, triangu- 
lar ankle-length—or somewhat shorter—stretch of cloth, worn over the emperor's left arm and shoul- 
der, with its complementary other half being pulled back from the emperor's right arm or even, appar- 
s, the back underside being shown draping from 





ently, thrown back over his right shoulder in most 
the arms or arm and shoulder. The garment as a whole is heavily bordered, front and back, in a fash- 
ion which suggests embroidering or jeweling, As the garment increasingly tends to a less full and/ 
‘larly 
bordered, and jeweled in the center, it ends up as being represented merely as a small, linear inset, 
with a single dot or jewel in the center, or merely as a single dot or jewel. In several cases on thirteenth- 
century coins the tablion is omitted altogether, more or less a necessity when the garment itself is 
given a paneled decoration. The fibula, vestigial even at the beginning of the period, disappears, even 
when the coin type involves an imperial bust, when greater and more accurate detail might have been 
expected.36 

Quite what relationship all these changes bear to reality itis difficult or impossible to say. The bor- 
ders of the chlamys, particularly those draping from the arms, or arms and shoulder, are not infrequently 








or shorter form, so the space for the tablion becomes smaller, and whereas that too had been 








jeweled in such a grotesquely exaggerated fashion as to suggest that the form as a whole might have been 
a convention, and indeed Cinnamus’ and possibly even Robert's presumed description of the garment 
might be taken as suggesting that it had actually retained its fuller form.%” 

Representations in other media are not particularly helpful on this point: Michael VII/Nicephorus 
IIT in two of the imperial portraits in MS Coislin 79 (fol. | [2 bis}r; fol. 2r) already wears the less full form, 
with normal tablion and smalll fibula, but the despot Theodore in the manuscript mentioned above wears 
a fuller form, without tablion and with minimal fibula. Alexius I in Vat. gr. 666 (fol. 2r) wears what 
appears to be the chlamys, but as he is turned a quarter to the left it is impossible to be certain of its pre~ 


cise form.38 


34 Baldwin: above, p. 143. Despot Theodore: Spatharakis, The Portrait, pp. 139-44 and pl, 93, Sebastocrator Constantine: 
ibid., pp. 190-206 and pl. 143 (on p. 204 Spatharakis has Constantine dressed in roukhon and tamparion: sakkos and mandyas seem 
more appropriate). Manuel I: John Cinnamus, Epitome, ed. A. Meineke, CSHB (Bonn, 1836), p. 28; Nicetas Choniates, Historia, 
ed. van Dieten, I, p. 46 (1143); Cinnamus, Epitome, ed. cit., pp. 205-6 (1162). The stone: see above, p. 143. Manuel’s (and 
Baldwin's) gemstone was very probably not a true ruby but a balas-ruby, and as it hung round their necks, on a chain, was prob- 
ably pierced: just such a huge and pierced balas, the Black Prince’s Ruby, is now to be found in the English coronation regalia, at 
the front of the Imperial State Crown. This at least gives a good impression of what Manuel's gemstone would have looked like, 
and (given the mysterious habit of disappearing and turning up much later and at a great distance that such things have) may in- 
deed even be the selfsame piece. See R. W. Lightbown, Mediaeval European Jewellery, with a Catalogue of the Collection in the Victoria aral 
Albert Museum (London, 1992), p. 437, pl. 65, p. 556, sv. balas-ruby. For the general phenomenon, see G. Clark, Symbols of 
Excellence: Precious Materials as Expressions of Status (Cambridge, 1986). 

35 Grierson, DOG, IIL.1, pp. 117-19. 

36 Cf. Alexius I hyperpyron, pls. 11, 1v, 20h.4-20p; Manuel I, hyperpyron, pl. x1; Isaac II, electrum trachy, pl. xx, 2a-1—2e.9; 
John If, clectrum trachy, pl. xxx1, 23a, b (paneled chlamys, no tablion); Theodore II, clectrum trachy, pl. xxv, 61-4 (pancled 
chlamys, no tablion); Michael VIII electrum trachy, pl. xxxvn, 3 (paneled chlamys, with tablion); Theodore Ducas, billon trachy, 
pl. xxxvur, 4.1-5 (residual dot); Manuel Ducas, billon trachy, pl. x11, 3a.2, 3¢.1 (paneled chlamys, no tablion); John III, electrum 
tachy, pl. x1ay, 2 (with tablion), billon wachy, pl. xtv, 10.1, 4 (no tablion); Ivan II, billon trachy, pl. xvi, 2.2, 18 (paneled chlamys, 
no tablion). Latin versions demonstrate much the same pattern. 

37 Exaggerated jeweling: Alexius I, hyperpyron (above, note 36); Manuel I, hyperpyron (above, note 36). Cinnamus: above, 
p. 151. Robert (of Clari): above, p. 143. 

38 Michael VIJ/Nicephorus Ill: Spatharakis, The Portrait, pp. 107-18, pls. 69-72. Although Coislin 79 has been “doctored” 
so as to replace Michael’s name with Nicephorus’, and the portraits are therefore really of the former, the facing seated figure, in 
chlamys and with courtiers, of fol. 2r, strikingly recalls Constantine Manasses’ scathing description of Nicephorus’ munificence; 
Hendy, Studies, 557-78. Theodore: above, p. 151 and note 34. Alexius: above, p. 147 and note 19. 
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(2) Loros (A@poc) 

According to the De Caerimoniis, the loros was apparently regularly worn on one day of the year only: 
Easter Sunday. In the De Officiis, the loros achieves no mention at all—even on Easter Sunday—under 
that name, nor does there appear to be any item of costume that might represent it under another name. 
Yet, although the chlamys may have been the imperial costume par excellence, it is the loros that over- 
whelmingly dominates numismatic, and indeed other, representations of the emperor. No satisfactory 
explanation for this curious paradox has so far been advanced. It may be merely that most of the de- 
tailed descriptions of, and prescriptions for, items of costume, worn on imperial ceremonial occasions, 
involve largely annual ecclesiastical events, and that the loros, being in derivation a purely secular gar- 
ment would, through tradition, and even when knowledge of that derivation had been lost, have con- 
tinued to be used in various and less regular secular events, in this way achieving less than its appropri- 
ate impact in the surviving material, except in representations of the emperor. Certainly, at the end of 
the ceremonial marking the promotion of a caesar, the emperor(s) wore loros and diadem, the caesar(3) 
loros and appropriate diadem (kaisarikion). Again, it is noticeable, in this respect, that, on the occasion of 
the celebrations instituted in order to celebrate the peace, and exchange of prisoners, with the Arabs in 
946, the emperors wore the loros and carried scepter cruciger and anexikakia. The main celebrations 
took place on the day of the Feast of the Transfiguration, when the emperors should have worn the 
chlamys, and indeed they took place according to the ancient formula, “except that because of the 
Saracen friends,” they wore the loros.39 

From the middle of the tenth century onwards, two forms of loros occur in imperial representa- 
tions. The original form, which is also the more complex, will in this volume be termed the traditional. 
The newer form will be termed the simplified. The distinct tendency is for the former to be replaced by 
the latter. 


(a) Traditional Type 

‘This, as has long been realized, derives from the Roman consular trabea, surviving, as a richly dec- 
orated band of material, long after the consulate itself had disappeared, and indeed long afier the un- 
decorated cloth remainder of the taga picta had also disappeared. It continued, nevertheless, to be 
wrapped round the body in precisely the same way as the toga had been: proceeding from ankle height 
or thereabouts in front, up to the wearer’s right shoulder, over, down, and under the same arm, diago- 
nally across the front of the body to the wearer’s left shoulder, over, and diagonally across the back, round 
and across the waist in front, finally draping across the wearer's left arm, where it is kept on a chain, 
and hanging loose from it. It is perhaps best seen in the Moscow (Historical Museum) ivory showing 
Constantine VII himself crowned by Christ.” 

Whether the traditional form actually survived after the introduction of, and in parallel with, the 
simplified one is, as will be seen, another insoluble question, but in numismatic representations it con- 
tinues well into the thirteenth century, in representations in other media less far, although Michael 
VII/Nicephorus ITI wears it in MS Coislin 79, fol. 1 (2 bis) v, and Alexius I and John II still wear it in the 
Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels. One curiosity, which has already been alluded to, is that use 
of the traditional form in numismatic representations is confined to the mint of ‘Thessalonica, and that 





the simplified form is used much more frequently even there, probably indicating that what is involved is 
mere convention, resuscitated from time to time. On the one occasion on which use of the traditional 


39 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 1.1, ed. Vogt, I, pp. 17-20 (emperors in loros, with akakia in r. hand, stauros 
or scepter cruciger in I. hand). Dominance of loros in numismatic representations: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 35-36. Promotion 
of caesar: De Casrimoniis, 52 (43), ed. cit., Il, pp. 26-29 (caesars’ opening regalia: chlamys with phiblon, perikephalaion = kaisarikion 
or headband, divitision, and kampotouba or hose, Closing regalia: as text above). 946: Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 
IL.15, ed. J.J. Reiske, CSHB, I (Bonn, 1829), pp. 590-91 emperors wear loros with stauros and akakia. 

40 Grierson, DOG, II1.1, p. 120. Constantine VII: A. V. Bank, Byzantine Artin the Collections of Soviet Museums (Leningrad, 1985), 
pl. 122 and p. 292 (with refs); the ivory has been much reproduced. 
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form may have been intended by the Constantinopolitan mint, it seerns to have been confused with the 
chlamys.*! 

The consular derivation of the garment or, presumably, of this form of it, was realized by Con- 
stantine VII, who comments that loroi were worn by emperor, patricians, and others, “afier the fashion 
of the ancient consuls or, rather, of the succeeding emperors.”#2 

The garment was, of course, exceedingly difficult to represent satisfactorily in miniature. ‘This, as 
much as anything else, was presumably responsible for its replacement. On the coinage, where a single 
imperial bust was involved, it was just about possible: it was last attempted under Alexius I and John II, 
not entircly without success in rendering the complex folds with some degree of realism. When a full- 
length figure, perhaps in company with another, was involved, it was well-nigh impossible: the later at- 
tempts manage the first and next to last sections (the lower half of the vertical front, and the horizontal 
waist) reasonably well, but although they manage the theory of the folds, the rest of the body of the gar- 
ment is actually rendered very sketchily indeed, as if it were not realized to be part of the same thing— 
which, indeed, perhaps it was not realized to be.43 


(b) Simplified Type 

The simplified form of loros is just precisely that: a richly decorated band of material, with a cir- 
cular cutout to allow for the head, hanging vertically from the shoulders to the ankles in front, and ver- 
tically from the shoulders at the back, but with its much longer extent there brought round across the 
waist in front, finally draping across the wearer’s left arm and hanging loose from it. 

‘The introduction of the simplified form is usually ascribed to convenience alone (in its traditional 
form it indeed must have been difficult to insure that the garment stayed in place), despite the fact that 
convenience has never been a criterion upon which regalia survives or fails to, and that the Byzantines, 
in company with other medieval societies, do not always seem to have placed overwhelming reliance 
upon the quali 

‘The explanation is probably somewhat more complex. As well as giving the consular derivation of 
the loros, Constantine VII remarks: “For the loroi wrapped around the magistri and pairicii on the Feast 
of the Resurrection of Christ our God recall His burial, while they recall, in the splendor of their gild- 
ing, the radiance of the sun that was Christ at His resurrection.” Further on, he elaborates the first part 
of the statement in describing the loroi as: “In their wrappings being after the fashion of Christ’s burial 
wrappings.” 

Now, as regards the traditional form of loros, this may have been so, or, rather, conceivable, in a very 
general way, although there is no good particular reason why the folds of a consular toga should recall 
those of burial wrappings. On the other hand, the simplified form of loros is exactly that of a burial shroud. 

What, quite simply, had happened is that, as the loros had lost it original consular and secular sig- 








nificance, leaving only the vague knowledge of what it had been, so it had needed to acquire, and indeed 
did so acquire, particular Christian ones. At some stage, obviously aftcr it had lost the one and begun to 
acquire the other, steps were taken to insure that its form directly reflected those Christian ones. The date 
at which this happened remains uncertain. The general “christianizing” of the consular ceremonies, par- 
ticularly that of distributing largess (i.c., Aypaleia), which was transferred from | January to Easter, has 





41 See below: Andronicus I, electrum trachy, pl. xvu, 2a.2-2b.5. The item involved possesses a residual tablion, and there- 
fore ought to be a chlamys, but the folds—particularly that over the emperor's right shoulder, down under the same arm, and 
across to the left shoulder—are those of the loros. The same item nevertheless appears on Isaac Comnenus’ clectrum trachy, 
pl. xvin, 1.2, and on his copper tetartera, pl. x1X, 8.1~3 and 9.1, 2, and is also taken up on the earliest Lusignan bitanti copotuti. It 
also occurs on the Latin Constantinopolitan trachy Type B (pl. xt1x, 2.4-8). Not a bad record if it does in fact represent a 
confusion. 

42 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimontis, 11.40, ed. Reiske, 1, pp. 637-38. 

43 Alexius I: below, copper tetartera, pl. vt, 40a.4, 12; 42.1-3; 45a.3-b.3—here, the folds seem to be reversed, but other~ 
wise seem reasonably accurate. John TI: billon trachy, pl. x, 11.1, 2; copper tetarteron, 15. Again, all these seem to be 
‘Thessalonican or Greek products. 

4 See above, note 42. 
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been dated to the eighth century, Certainly the Easter wearing of the loros by emperor and others is al- 
ready mentioned in the Klétorologion of Philotheus (dated 899), and the same symbolism of resurrection 
and burial, the onc through the splendor of the garment, the other through its shape, is also found there. 
The first appearance of the simplified form of loros dates to 870-879.45 

Itis, of course, quite unnecessary to exclude all considerations of convenience from the change, but 
it scems certain that, once the loros had lost its consular significance, and had begun to acquire Christian 
ones, the change would not have been made for the sake of convenience alone, but only if it could be 
taken as reflecting a closer adherence to them. 

One further item of interest emerges from Constantine’s remarks: in writing of the wrapped nature 
of the loroi he can be referring to the traditional form of lores only. The description simply would not 
fit the simplified form. But that had already appeared in 870-879. Either he is being consciously anti- 
quarian (by no means impossible), or the two forms must have coexisted, as actual garments, for a cer- 
tain length of time. In the latter case, neither the length of time, nor the basis of its occurrence could, 
however, be at all further defined. 

‘The feminine version of the simplified form of loros in the past gave rise to the curious notion that 
what was, in fact, the back stretch of the garment brought round to the front and pinned onto the front 
stretch, thus leaving both hands unencumbered and resulting in a kite-shaped formation below the waist, 
was rather an entirely separate garment. This was identified with the ¢hirakion of the texts. The true cause 
and nature of the formation is now generally accepted. As an empress (Irene Ducaena) is depicted only 
once on the coinage during this period, the problem in any case scarcely arises, although of course St. 
Helena, who is depicted on the coinage on occasion and who, as a former augousta, is represented in im- 
perial dress, shares the same formation.*® 

In a similar fashion to the traditional form of loros, from the point of view of realism, the simpli- 
fied one is frequently represented with moderate success only at this period: the front vertical stretch is 
frequently of a different width from the front horizontal one which cuts across it. This has led to specu- 
lation, and some curious conclusions: on the one hand, that the back stretch was in fact quite separate 
and merely sown on behind; on the other, that the whole thing was in fact a mantle or cloak, shorter in 
front than behind, with the upper part of the front vertical stretch, together with the horizontal one, all 
forming part of the cloak. Such speculation, and conclusions, taking as they do the false requirement of 
absolute realism as their basic premise, are all rendered otiose by Robert’s description of the palle in 
which Baldwin I was vested at his coronation as: “a kind of dress which touched the instep in front, and 
which was so long at the back that he wrapped it round his waist, and then carried it back over the left 
arm, like a maniple.” In 1204, then, the simplified form was what it always had been (and probably al- 
ways was): an entirely separate, and single, stretch of cloth, hanging free in front, and only caught up and 
brought round to the front, behind.47 

‘The traditional and simplified forms of loros are both decorated in very much the same way, a basic 
division existing between paneling and jeweling, Paneling was, of course, the traditional decoration for 
the loros, and in media other than coinage continued to be so until well into the thirteenth century, but 
even here the situation was not by any means an invariable one: for example, Alexius wears a jeweled loros 
in Vat. gr. 666 (fol. 2v), and both Alexius and John II do in the Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels. 

In the case of the coinage, the situation is somewhat different, and here is presumably dictated by 
necessity. During the twelfth century, a growing tendency to use the full-length imperial figure, frequently 
in company with Christ, the Virgin, or a saint, rather than the imperial bust, whether alone or accom- 


45 J.D. Breckenridge, The Nnismatic Iconography of Justinian I (685-695, 705-711 A.D), ANS, NNM 144 (New York, 1959), 
42-45; Philotheus, Klétarlogion, ed. N. Oikonomides, in Les lists de préséance byzantines des IX® et X sels ( Paris, 1972), 201. First 
appearance: Grierson, DOC, IIL.2, pp. 499-500, nos. 11.1-17 (Basil I, Constantine, and Leo). 

46 Thorakion, Grierson, DOG, IIL.1, pp. 123-25; see also below, pp. 156-57. Irene: below (Alexus D), electrum trachy, pl.1v, 
21; billon trachy, pl. v, 24.1, 2, pl. v, 27; copper tetarteron, pl. vt, 32.1-3, 37-1-6. 

47 Thus contra Metcalf, Classification of Byzantine Stamena, 23-2’ 
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panied, in coin designs, is observable. This inevitably resulted in a miniaturization of design, as a conse- 
quence of which paneling must have become difficult to represent satisfactorily. This tendency is there- 
fore itself accompanied by a parallel one, in which paneling is replaced by jeweling. Noticeably, where 
the bust is used, and miniaturization is less of a problem, paneling tends to survive.!3 

The front horizontal stretch of the loros is frequently decorated with a pattern that differs from that 
used elsewhere on the garment. This was onc of the factors contributing to the conclusion that the back 
stretch was in some way separate. By far the commonest form of decoration is that composed of a quin- 
cunx: +", but a number of others exist, several of the more elaborate being thirteenth-century in date. 
On rare occasions, both at the beginning and end of the period, a greater degree of realism is achieved 
by giving this stretch a diagonal axis, as if a die-sinker more competent than most actually realized that 
what he was representing was a length of cloth held under tension, and not something rigid and self 





supporting. 

During the twelfth century, when the degree of control exercised over the various elements of coin 
designs, particularly those of the reverse one containing the imperial figure, was consistent and extremely 
close, the choice of pattern for the horizontal stretch was frequently dictated, as it tended to be one of 
ion of the mint, here termed offcina in the 





those elements used to distinguish the products of one s 
loosest possible sense of the term, from those of the others. During the thirteenth, when the degree of 
control exercised was comparatively loose, not the least because production was on a much reduced 
scale, the choice of pattern seems frequently to have been left to the whim of the individual die-sinker, 
for it tends to vary considerably, even within a single issue, and no great significance should be accorded 








such variations.» 


(3) Sagion/Thorakion (saylov/@apéxtov) 

According to the De Caerimoniis, the sagion was worn by the emperor on several occasions, notice- 
ably those which required him to leave the Great Palace. The term can therefore refer only to some kind 
of cloak and derive from the Latin sagwm, used generally with reference to a shorter, military cloak. The 
sagion of the De Caerimoniis was of gold or purple and could be chzysoperikleiston or gold bordered. The 
coins show the emperor on occasion wearing such a cloak, sometimes alone, sometimes, as also in the 
Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels, over the loros, sometimes, as also in Mare. gr. Z17, fol. 31, 
over military costume, and there seems therefore no reason to doubt the identification. There is no ob- 
vious equivalent in the De Offiiis. 

The notorious ¢hérakion in fact seems to have been merely another name for the sagion. The De 
Caerimoniis records that, on Easter Sunday, the emperors leave the palace in reddish-purple skaramangia 
and gold-bordered sagia. In the Daphne bedchamber they take off the thorakia, putting on the almost 
equally notorious tzitzakia (whatever they may be, although they could be worn as an alternative to the 
sagion, and the derivation is clearly via the Khazars from the Turkic gigek, a flower). Now, unless 
Constantine has omitted either a major item of costume, or a complete change (neither of which is en- 
tirely impossible), the only item which they could really have taken off, as they had skaramangia only un- 
derneath, and in any case the first item which they would have had to take off, in order to put anything 
else on, were the sagia. The equation of tharakion with sagion therefore appears inevitable.5! 


48 ‘The latest 12th-century use of a paneled loros occurs under Manuel I; see below, copper tetarteron, pl. xv, 14a.3, L4b.2; 
20.1-6 (both bust designs). It recurs sporadically in the 13th century, at both Magnesia and Thessalonica—at the former notably 
on the gold types (John II] to Michael VIL) deriving from John II’s 12th-century designs: see below, pp. 467, 482-90. 

4°’Sec, e.g, below: Alexius I, debased trachy, pl. , Tla.1; Theodore Ducas, billon trachy, pl. x000rx, 8.1, 2. 

50 B.g., Hendy, Coinage and Money, 164-78 (Manuel I to Alexius IIT); below, pls. xxv, xxv, 7.1-5 (Theodore I): three loros- 
waist forms, B3, £3, &B. 

51 Gold: Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Gaerinoniis, 1150 (41), ed. Vogt, Il, p. 21. Purple: ibid., IL47 (38), ed. cit., Il, 
p. 1. Chpsoperiteiston: see below, note 52. Mare. gr. Z17 (Basil II): Spatharakis, The Portrait, pp. 20-26 and pl. 6. Thorakion: 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, op. cit., L46 (37), ed. cit, I, p. 175. For the ézitzakion, see the scholium, ibid., p. 17. 
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‘The remainder of the evidence at least does not contradict this equation, and indeed may be taken 
as supporting it. The same section of the De Caerimoniis, describing the contents of the church of Christ, 
that lists loroi and kontomanikia for the same loroi, continues: “Thorakia for the same loroi— 12. Silver- 
stitched chlanidia—6.” And so on. It then returns to other varieties of kontomanikia. Now, the chlani- 
dion, in origin at least, was a somewhat smaller version of the chlaina /chlanis, itself a large, enveloping 
nonym 
for chlamys, for further down the list other chlanidia are described as having either gold or reddish-pur- 
ple tablia. It could be used to describe even the imperial chlamys. ‘The list therefore proceeds: first, loroi; 
second, kontomanikia for the loroi; third, thorakia (i.e., sagia) for the loroi; fourth, chlanidia (i.e., chlamy- 
dai). In other words, logically, and according to the size of overgarment. The section of the Kléorologion 
of Philotheus dealing with the Easter celebrations also connects loros and thorakion: “The magestri, an- 
thypatei, and patricians, wearing the loroi, with the gold thorakia of the same, alone.”52 





cloak. Indeed, in this case, and in a number of others, the term seems to be used merely as a 





The formula for the promotion of a zit patrikia mentions that she takes from the emperors the cos- 
tume of her rank: delmatikon, thorakion, and white maphorion. Again, the sequence is a logical one: 
delmatikon or tunic, obviously yet a further synonym, this time for the divitision; thorakion or cloak; 
white maphorion or veil. She then retires and dresses in the delmatikon and maphorion. Alll proceed to 
the church of the Pharos, then to the Pantheon, where she puts on the thorakion above the delmatikon, 
and also wears the loros and propoloma, the latter a high headpiece. By this stage, she was thus wear- 
ing (from the foundation outwards): delmatikon, loros, thorakion, and maphorion—or divitision, loros, 
and sagion. The formula has the grace to observe that she cannot perform a full proskynesis to the em- 
perors, only a small incline, not being capable of the former because of the loros and propoloma.$3 But 
in any case, yet again, the thorakion is revealed as an overgarment, and one that can be worn with 
the loros. Its identification as a cloak, and its synonymity with the sagion, seem the only conceivable 
explanation. 

The sagion/thorakion was presumably termed the latter because, unlike the chlamys, it covered 
only the chest and back, at most the whole trunk, and not the limbs. Noticeably it was not a feminine 
garment alone, and could be worn by both males and females. In 1176 Manuel I gave to Gabras, Kihg 
Arslan’s envoy on the field of Myriocephalum, his epithérakion stolen, dyed with purple and gold (porphyra 
hai chrysi diénthismenén): the circumstances clearly suggest a military cloak. 


(4) Divitision/Sakkos (6B ti o10v/séKKOG) 

According to the De Caerimoniis, the divitision was the garment worn under the chlamys and, some- 
what less certainly, under the loros. It could be either white or purple. According to the De Offciis, the 
sakkos was worn under the mandyas and could be black. The divitision/sakkos is therefore the long 
tunic, with a basic color, but always heavily embroidered, whether all over, or in flowers and rosettes, and 
particularly at the borders, that is to be seen in all media, in that position. Elsewhere in the De Caerimoniis, 
and with reference to a much earlier coronation, the divitision is described as a “divitision-tunic with gold 
borders.” The sleeves are generally quite wide, but are pulled in and caught either at the elbow or above 
the wrist. The derivation seems likely to be from the Latin dives, presumably via the reconstituted geni- 
tive form divitis, and presumably with reference to the richness of the garment or its decoration, or pos- 


sibly to that of its owner/wearer.* 


52 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Casrimoniis, 141, ed. Reiske, I, p. 641. Philotheus, Kiélorologion, ed. Oikonomides, p. 201. 
or the passage of which the Ds Caer. extract is a continuation, sce below, p. 162. 

53 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 11.59 (50), ed. Vogt, II, pp. 63-66. 

5 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 189. 

55 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cacrimoniis, 1.46 (37), ed. Vogt, I, pp. 176-79. Anonymous, De Offiis, ed. Verpcaux, 
pp. 264, 201. Earlier description: De Caerimoniis, 1.92, ed. Reiske, I, p. 423: sticharin divetésion auroklavon (Anastasius I: 491). Divitision 
under loros(?): see below, p. 158 and note 59. 
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(5) Skaramangion (oxapaycyyiov) 

The skaramangion has long been conclusively proved to have been a long tunic not dissimilar to the 
divitision. Unlike the divitision, however, it was slashed at the front and back, or at the sides, to permit a 
greater freedom of movement and particularly riding, and as such —as far as the emperor is concerned — 
was used for ceremonial journeys, whether by land or sea, outside the Great Palace. It found its origin in 
the oriental kaftan and, perhaps partly because of this, appears to have been capable of a rather greater 
variety of color and decoration than the divitision: white and gold, purple and gold, and various other 
shades are mentioned. A particularly clear example is to be seen worn by Michael VIT/Nicephorus TI 
in MS Coislin 79, fol. 2v, where it is obviously slashed at the front and presumably at the back.% 

At the same time as the skaramangion of the De Caerimontis and other middle Byzantine texts was 
identified as a tunic, it was assumed that the skaranikon of the De Offciis represented the same garment 
under a slightly changed name.‘ It has still comparatively recently been proposed, however, that the 
skaranikon was, rather, a headpiece. This now seems the more probable explanation, with two items of 
evidence possessing particular weight: a mention in the Ptochoprodromic poems of someone putting on 
a skaranikon above (epand) a kamelaukion (in this case presumably a skull cap); and the fact that the De 
Officis mentions the skaranika of certain senior officials (the megas domestikos, the megas doux, and so on) as 
having on them an imperial portrait—and indeed these are to be seen in several of the relevant portraits 
in the Lincoln College Typikon.°8 

The question arises as to whether it was the divitision or the skaramangion that the emperor wore 
under the loros. The De Caerimonits reports that, on Easter Sunday, the emperor left the Great Palace 
wearing skaramangion and sagion. There were then several changes of locale and of costume, includ- 
ing one into and out of the loros, another into and out of the chlamys, and then a further back into the 
loros. At no stage does it mention a change of tunic, but on other occasions in the same section the skara- 








mangion is always discarded for the di 
count of the coronation of Baldwin I is of little help, for “a very rich coat, which was all fastened with 
gold buttons before and behind, from the shoulders to the belt,” could be cither. And the Latins, having 
made at least one mistake in costume, could in any case have made another. In default of definite evi- 


n when wearing the chlamys, at least. Robert of Clari’s ac- 


dence either way, it will be assumed in this volume that it was the divitision that was worn under the 
loros.59 


(6 Short Military Tunic (Boétiov otpatidtuov/enihdptKov) 
Other than on the coinage, the emperor is rarely formally depicted as dressed in military costume. 
The most notable exception is, of course, formed by the portrait of Basil IT in Marc. gr. A 17, fol. itir, 
where that emperor is shown triumphing over defeated enemies who are surely Bulgarians. 


In that portrait, the full-length standing figure of the emperor is depicted as dressed in a long- 





sleeved, short-length tunic, purple in overall color, but with bands of golden decoration at the top of the 
arms, the wrists, and the hem. The bands of decoration at the top of the arms, separated from the breast- 
plate by the undecorated purple of the tunic itself, from their striped nature presumably form the vesti- 
gial descendants of the actual leather strips (péeryges) originally attached to the Roman and early 
Byzantine breastplate as protective devices.60 

A further military portrait, nonimperial in origin, is to be found in San Lazzaro 887, fol. 8r. In this, 
a portrait of the pritospatharios John, dated 1007, the full-length figure wears a similar short tunic, again 


56 The classic ueaument: N. PR Kondakoy, “Les costumes orientaux a la cour byzantine,” Byzantion 1 (1924), 7-49; 
Spatharakis, The Portrait, pl. 72. For an excellent example of the genre, see E. Aul, The Age of Siileyman the Magnificent (Washington, 
D.., 1987), p. 194, fig. 120. 

7 So Kondakov, “Les costumes orientaux,” 16-19. 

58, C. Caratzas, “Byzantinogermanica (Kapévos—oKopévixov),” BZ 47 (1954), 320-32. Anonymous, De Oficiis, ed. 
‘Verpeaux, pp. 152, 153, and 145-46, note 2. See also Spatharakis, The Portrait, pp. 204-6 and pls. 44-49. 

59 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 1.46 (37), ed. Vogt, 1, pp. 175-79. Robert of Clari: above, p. 143. 

50 See above, p. 156, note 51. 
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decorated at the top of the arms, the wrists, and the hem. The bands of decoration at the top of the arms 
may, in this case, represent real leather strips, and not mere vestiges. It is, however, in another detail of 
the tunic worn by John, the decoration at the hem, that the interest lies. For it is quite clear from this that 
the tunic is slashed at the front, and presumably at the back, in a similar fashion to the much longer tunic 
worn by Michael VII/Nicephorus III in MS Coislin 79.61 

Whether the tunics worn by Basil IT and John actually represent different items of costume seems 
very doubtful. That the variety worn by John (‘e., with the slashes) represents the truer, more realistic 
form appears far more likely. On the coinage, where a degree of attention to detail and realism in the 
design seems to have been affected, the slashes appear more often than not, for example, on a series of 
silver miliaresia stretching from Constantine LX to Alexius I, on gold histamena and tetartera of Isaac I, 
and, finally, on an electrum (ilver) trachy of John III.62 

Now, the slashes at the front and back, or sides, have been found to have been characteristic of the 
skaramangion. It therefore seems plausible to identify the short military tunic of the portraits with the 
skaramangion kastorion, which an account of the entry of Nicephorus Phocas into the city on horseback, 
after his proclamation by the army but before his coronation in 963, mentions him as having worn. 

Whenever the question has arisen, it has tended to be assumed that the adjective kastarion denotes 
either manufacture from, or decoration with, the pelt of the beaver (kaotmp—Kastdproc/a/ov). But 
even given the undeniable attractions of this fur, which were certainly recognized in the ancient and 
medieval worlds, this would be a unique example of it used in connection with the skaramangion, for 
the skaramangia occurring elsewhere in imperial ceremonies are universally manufactured from, and 
decorated with, silk and precious metals. And it should not be forgotten that Nicephorus’ entry into 
Constantinople, after a long trans-Anatolian march with his army, took place on 16 August. The height 
of summer is scarcely the time suddenly to adopt furs. 

The word kaséor in fact has another, rarely attested, meaning, when it is effectively synonymous with 
Arokos, and particularly with the autumn-flowering saffron crocus. Now this crocus, in its natural state, is 
most commonly of a mauve, violet, or purple hue. The sense of the passage is clearly, therefore, that 
Nicephorus was wearing a purple skaramangion.+ 

This interpretation in turn helps to give point to the brief account, given in the Continuation of 
Theophanes, of the entry of Leo V into the City, after his proclamation by the army, but before his coro- 
nation, in 813. The account describes him as wearing, on his arrival at the Brazen Gate of the Great 
Palace: “The purple-dyed short tunic, unbelted after the military fashion . . . which those who are in- 
formed about such matters call aetos (eagle) or thalassa (s 
costume and entered the palace.‘ 





).” He thereupon apparently made a change of 


61 Spatharakis, The Portrait, pp. 55-57 and pl. 25. 

62 Alexius I: below, miliaresion, pl. m1, 10.2, 3—the slashes are, however, best seen in the case of Constantine IX: Grierson, 
DOC, II1.2, pl. urx, 7a.1-7b.3, John II: below, clectrum trachy, pl. x50c1, 33.1, 2. 

63 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 1.96, ed. Reiske, I, p. 438. See also below, p. 160. 

6 Beaver: eg, Kondakoy, “Les costumes orientaux,” 13. 

65 Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 1838), p. 19: phoinikobaphes thoimation kata ti stratidtikon ethos azdston 
«+» (aeton towto kalousin @ thalassan hoi peri tauia kompssoi). See also below, p. 161 and note 70. The precise sequence of events and their 
significance remain unclear. The Continuation is at variance in several details with earlier accounts of Leo's entry, and it is not ab- 
solutely clear that the halt at the Brazen Gate was indeed a formal one, involving a change of dress. Nevertheless, Leo handed 
over his thoimation to his companion Michael (later Michael II) who promptly put it on himself—thereby supposedly prefiguring 
his eventual succession. It is unlikely in this case (and indeed others: ¢.g., see below, p. 162 and note 76) that himation = man- 
tle/cloak, as it quite often does: a mantle/cloak would not be belted, but a tunic might well be. Such gifts of ceremonial dress and 
their use as decorations are a known phenomenon; see Kondakov, “Les costumes orientaux,” 34-35 (the palace, 10th century); 
Hendy, Studies, 213 and note 311 (monastery of Bachkovo, | lth century}. I am inclined to see the halt as involving a change of 
dress, but one to which a salutary story had become attached. For the various accounts, see M. McCormick, Eiernal Victory: 
‘Triumphal Rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzantium and the Early Medieval West (Cambridge-Paris, 1986), 209 and note 96, 218-19—where 
the Brazen Gate features twice. For what seems to be a later (12th-century) example of such “cast-off” ceremonial items, pre~ 
sumably from the palace, see Plochoprodromes, I, ed. Eideneier, p. 100: thalasca, diblantarin, dibikin, himatin (for thalassa, see below, 
p. 161 and note 70; diblattion; divtision; himation). 
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Now, the situations of both Nicephorus and Leo were remarkably similar: both had been pro- 
claimed by the army outside the capital, to which they had to return in order to legitimize their position 
and undergo coronation. Nicephorus arrived at the Golden Gate where he was met by the whole popu- 
lace, great and small, with torches and incense. He changed into skaramangion at the monastery of the 
Abramitai or of the Theotokos Acheiropoietos, just outside the gate, and then made his ceremonial entry 
on horseback, acclaimed by the two factions. He changed again, this time into divitision, at the church 
of the Theotokos in the forum (sc. of Constantine), and then proceeded to Hagia Sophia on foot, with 
(ie., presumably preceded by) the precious slauros, for his coronation. Leo also arrived at the Golden 
Gate, where he was presumably met by the whole senate (in addition to everyone else), which had gone 
out at least as far as the monastery of St. John Studium with the purpose of receiving him and paying 
homage to him. There is no evidence that he halted or changed after his entry, although the brevity of 
the account does not preclude it, and he evidently in any case proceeded directly to the Great Palace 
(where Emperor Michael I, who had simply been abandoned by everyone except his wife and intimates, 
was still in occupation, and dangerously undecided about his abdication). Therefore, on his arrival at the 
Brazen Gate, he was still dressed in his short tunic, and made his change there.5? 

The accounts of these two entries, receptions, and processions, prior to coronation, complement 
each other, despite their disparity, and the composite whole reveals quite clearly that what the two em- 
perors-elect were undergoing in the form of an adventus was the triumphal ceremonial normally accorded 
to emperors returning from a military campaign, and of which details are preserved in the De Caerimontis 
There, two such triumphs are described in detail: those of Theophilus (and his caesar Alexius) on his re- 
turn from campaign against Cilicia (831/37); and that of Basil I (and his co-cmpcror Constantine) on his 
return from campaign against Tephrice and Germanicaea (878). The details differ somewhat, but the 
basics, including the main items of costume, are common to both. Theophilus, from the change of cos- 
tume that took place inside a tent that had been pitched outside the Golden Gate for that purpose (the 
monastery of the Abramitai then being deserted), and throughout the recorded ceremonial, wore: an 
epilorikon tunic in gold-woven reddish purple; a tiara; and belt and sword. Basil, from the change of cos- 
tume that took place at the monastery of the Abramitai, until that which took place at the church in the 
forum, wore: a gold-woven epilorikon tunic, entirely checkered with pearls, and embellished with large 
pearls within the decorative elements themselves; a diadem of the type called kaisarikion; and belt and 
sword. At the church in the forum, he put off these military items and assumed: a divitision made up with 
three bands of silk, a gold-woven chlamys, and kampagia.6 

Nicephorus’ entry seems to have resembled Basil’s: in other words, it involved two changes, the one 
at the Abramitai (into the skaramangion), the other at the forum (into the divitision). Leo’s seems to have 





resembled Theophilus’: it involved one change only, outside the walls, into the tunic. Nicephorus wore 
a skaramangion kastorion; Leo wore a thohimation .. . kata ti stratidtikon ethos; Theophilus and Basil wore a 
Hhitén /himation epilérikon. he last can only be a tunic with, or more probably for (i.e., appropriate to), a 
breastplate or cuirass, being derived from the Latin lorica. The conclusion seems inevitable: all represent 
the same basic item of costume, the short military tunic. The first two no doubt involve loose, and lay, 
descriptions, the last presumably involves technical terminology: 

Why the éhohimation could be called aetos or thalassa remains unspecified in the Continuation of Theo- 
phanes, but is effectively clarified in the De Caerimoniis. There, at the reception for the Arab ambassadors 





65 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Casrimoniis, 1.96, ed. Reiske, I, pp. 437-40. See also McCormick, ternal Victory, 168-69. 

67 ‘The alternative sources have Leo entering by the Gate of Charisius: McCormick, Eernal Victory, 209 and note 96.’ The 
point is immaterial to the main item of the whole episode as considered here. 

68 Theophilus: J. F Haldon, ed., in Constantine Porphyrogenitus. Three Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions, CFB 28 (Vienna, 
1990), 146-50. Basil: ibid., pp. 140-46. Sce also McCormick, Eternal Victory, 14650 (Theophilus), 212-16 (Basil). See now also 
H, Hunger, “Reditus Imperatoris,” in G, Prinzing and D. Simon, eds., Fest und Allag in Byzanz (Munich, 1990), 17-35. 

59 Epilarikor: 'T. G. Kolias, Byzantinische Waffen: Ein Beitrag zur byzantinischen Waffonkunde van den Anflingen bis zur lateinischen 
Enoberung, Byzantina. Vindobonensia 17 (Vienna, 1988), 59-61: relentlessly philological, with minimal reference to the important 
artistic evidence. 
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in 946, the prétospatharioi and all those downward who still wore the skaramangion all stood in groups, 
cach group according to the color and pattern of its skaramangion: “that is those wearing the green and 
rose eagles here, those with the oxen and multi-rowed eagles there, and similarly those with the s 
those with the white lions.” The skaramangia, then, and therefore presumably the thohimatia, were em- 
broidered with the appropriate patterns, the sea probably being represented by a wave pattern. The De 


‘aand 





Officits mentions the epilourikon on a number of occasions: certain officials wear cither the kabbadion or 
the epilourikon, as they wish; certain others wear the epilourikon, but not, however, the skaranikon.7° 
All this in turn clarifies, and is clarified by, the fact that Gregory Pacourianus, the grand domestic 
of the west, in his typikon for the monastery of the Theotokos Petritzonitissa (Bachkovo), dated 1083, 
mentions four imperial epilirika oxykasthra, and two blattia oxykastira, as being among his gifts to the 
monastery. ‘These military tunics and cloths were, then, of a bright purple hue.”! In any event, it now 
seems clear that, on that (presumably) hot day in August 963, the emperor-clect Nicephorus entered 
Constantinople clad not in beaver pelts, but in military dress, not in gray, but in the imperial purple. 


(7) Collar-piece (kovtopaviKtov, UdVIKOS, LavioKétov) 

On a number of occasions, particularly when the emperor is depicted as wearing the simplified 
form of loros, a further item of costume seems to have been worn: a collar-piece, apparently normally 
consisting of a separate circular, or ovoid, stretch of cloth, with a circular cutout to allow for the head, 
which covered the shoulders, either above or below the loros. On three occasions: on the variety of the 
copper follis of 
VIII; and in MS Coislin 79, fol. 2v depicting Michael VII/Nicephorus III, what appears to be the same 
garments takes a deep v-shaped form. In the last case it accompanies the skaramangion. It was presum- 





icephorus IT; on the late gold tetartera of the joint reign of Basil II and Constantine 


ably meant to cover, or at least disguise, the rather abrupt and unsightly cutout in the loros itself, During 
the tenth century, and into the eleventh it was not worn, or at least was worn infrequently only, in impe- 
rial portraits in whatever medium. Whether this reflected reality, or was the result of convention, remains 
uncertain, but the latter seems much the more likely in view of the remainder of the evidence. From the 
middle of the eleventh century onwards it appears regularly, and in the twelfth it is standard, in all media. 
Where details can be seen, it seems to have tended to have been decorated in a similar fashion to the loros 
itself, being paneled or jeweled, but this is by no means universally the case, particularly on the coinage, 
where miniaturization would have rendered it difficult.’ 

The name by which this item of costume was known has occasioned considerable discussion. It was 
long ago suggested that it was what was termed maniakion in the texts, and quite recently the identifica~ 
tion was supported with the production of a fourteenth-century gloss which defines the maniakion as “that 
which surrounds the aperture of a tunic.” It is, however, quite clear that in origin, at least, the term was 
applied to the precious-metal torque which was worn around the neck, first by barbarian soldiers, then 
by the Roman and Byzantine military themselves. In fact the maniakion (torque) seems to have 
become one of the symbols of military status, and it has recently been observed that even in the De 
Caerimoniis, the formula for the promotion of a spatharokandidatos to prétospatharios mentions that the can- 


7 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 1.15, ed. Reiske, I, pp. 577-78. It might well be wondered whether the wave 
pattern was not something like that found not uncommonly upon Ottoman textiles; see, e.g, Aul, The Age of Sitleyman the 
Magnificent, p. 34, fig, 10, and p. 92, fig. 42a (group of four officials, mid-right). The pattern, in its fuller form consisting of pearls 
and waves, is of ancient Chinese derivation. Anonymous, De Offciis, ed. Verpeaux, pp. 158-63. Other patterns existed, and that 
involving bdellia has occasioned some discussion: Haldon (Three Treatises, 341-42), having opted for “hornets,” abandons them for 
“droplets.” He should probably not have done so: all with a western historical training will be aware that when the tomb of the 
Frankish king Childeric I (d. 482) was discovered at Tournai in 1653, it was found to contain a large number of mysterious gold 
and enameled bees. It seems likely that these had originally been sown onto the royal tunic or cloak, in silk, and traces of which 
remained. Childeric had undoubtedly been subsumed into the imperial structure and given official status and rank—and the cer- 
emonial dress to go with it. Despite the difference in place and time, it therefore seems likely that édellia = bees. See Childeris~Clovis, 
1500? anniversaire 492-1982 (Tournai, 1982), p. 71 and front cover. 

71 P Gautier, ed., “Le typikon du sébaste Grégoire Pakourianos,” REB 42 (1984), 123. See also above, p. 159, note 65. 

72 Grierson, DOC, UIL2, pl. x11, 7.2, 14; pl. xiv, 15a-15b.4. Spatharakis, The Portrait, pl. 72. 
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didate is led in, in skaramangion and with sword, and that the emperors place the maniakion on his neck, 
at which he then retires. Given the military context, the identification of maniakion with torque still 
seems upheld, or at the very least most probable.”3 

In the Aléorologion of Philotheus, the insignia of the kandidatos is given as a “thrice-knotted mani- 
akion resting on the chest”; that of the spatharokandidatos as a “gold maniakion resting [sc. on the chest] 
and decorated with white”; and that of the pritospatharios as a “rigid collar round the neck and decorated 
with precious stones.” Again, there is little or nothing against the identification of maniakion with torque." 

The matter is, however, not quite so simple, for in the De Caerimoniis the formula for the creation of 
a president of the full senate mentions that the future president is led in, in skaramangion, manikos, and 
katakoilion (whatever the last may be), whereupon the ceremony duly takes place. Given the civil context, 
and always on the supposition that the manikos is much the same as the maniakion, the identification of 
maniakion with torque seems less convincing” 

The matter is further complicated by the evidence of two other sections of the De Caerimoniis. The 
first, contained in the Appendix, and describing the contents of the imperial baggage train taken on cam- 
paign, mentions, under the title “In decorated garments”: “Decorated garments, the maniakata being 
separated from the skaramangia of different colors and patterns and made up with two bands of silk. 
‘And along with these [sc. skaramangia], the separated, middle-valued, maniakata, made up with two 
bands of silk.”76 

Now, whatever the c 
utilized in this and similar sections of the De Caerimonits, it is quite clear that the skaramangia involved 
had fittings, or some kind of complementary elements, termed maniakata, which could be separated from 
them, and which were made up with the same number of bands of silk (decoration) as they were. In no 
way could these maniakata have been torques. 

The second of these sections, describing the contents of the church of Christ, in the Great Palace, 
lists, under the title “Certain items of wear”: “Gold-woven loroi—15. Gold-woven kontomanikia for the 





siderable problems still involved in translating the various technical terms 


same loroi—12. Thorakia for the same loroi—12. ‘True-purple, silver-stitched, kontomanikia—15. 
—18.” The Klétorolngion 
of Philotheus also couples together thorakia and kontomanikia. Again, the loroi involved had fittings, or 
g sepa- 
rated from them, and which could be of the same variety of cloth as they, or of a number of different 
varieties. Again, in no way could these kontomanikia have been torques.” 

The term maniakion shares a basic and very obvious main element with the others: manikos, maniaka- 








Reddish-purple colored kontomanikia—29. True-purple colored kontomaniki 





complementary elements, termed kontomanikia, which could be and indeed were listed as bei 


ton, kontomanikion. The last three terms are therefore presumably derivatives. The term maniakion origi- 
nally designated the military torque, worn round the neck, and may still have done so on the occasion of 


73 Refs: Grierson, DOG, IIL.1, pp. 122-23. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 1.68 (59), ed. Vogt, IT, p. 83: kai bal- 
lousin hoi despotai to maniakin eis ton trackélon auton 

74 Philotheus, Klétorologion, ed, Oikonomides, pp. 91, 93. 

75 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimonits, 1.97, cd. Reiske, I, p. 441 

7 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cacrimoniis, ed. Haldon, Three Treatises, p. 108. Haldon translates the same passage 
{p. 109) as “Tailored garments with two vents and collars selected from skaramaggia of varied colors and patterns, decorated with 
a double silk border; in addition, double-vented garments with collars, of middling value, decorated with a double silk border.” 
But this will not do. The passage goes: Himatia errhammena dischista maniakata apo skaramaggiin diaphoron chroiin kai exemplion amphies- 
‘mena apo diblation. Pros toutois kai mesozAla dischista maniakata amphiesmena apo diBlation. The natural sense of this is that two distinct 
items of decorated garment (himatia) are involved here: skaramangia and maniakata; that both were disckisia and amphiesmena apo di- 
Dlattin; and that both were complementary but separate (the maniakata being along with and/or for—pros—the skaramangia). The 
mariakata could not themselves be slashed/double-vented, even if the skaramangia were, but both could easily be double-bordered. 
And both could be separate (divided off} from each other: cf. Ue liroi chrysotiphantoi and Kontomanikia chrysoiphanta tin auton loron 
directly below. Haldon also appears not to have noticed that kimatia/skaramangia of an undecorated kind (pp. 108, 110) are not 
described as dischista—not because they were not slashed, but because they had no appurtenances. For these dlaxi/tinaz~them- 
selves always potentially separable from the garments that they decorated—see, ¢.g., E. Kuhnel and L. Bellinger, Catalague of Dated 
Tiraz Fabrics, Umayyad, Abbasid, Fatimid (Washington, D.C., 1952); R. Guilland, “Sur quelques termes du Livre des Cérémonies de 
Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte,” REG 62 (1949), 328-50. Cf. the Roman equestrian angustus cacus and senatorial latus clazns: 

77 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 11.41, ed. Reiske, I, p. 641. 
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its use in unaltered form in the De Caerimoniis. It seems reasonable to assume that the various derivations 
designated something, or things, performing a similar function, or worn in a similar fashion or position, 
or both. In two cases—those of the maniakaton and the kontomanikion—the items involved were of 
cloth, and accompanied two items of costume, the skaramangion and the loros, respectively, that are 
already suspected of having had collar-pieces as fittings. The conclusion seems inevitable: the maniaka- 
ion actually were those collar-picces. Whether they were precisely the same 
thing, and therefore synonyms, remains uncertain. Konfomanikion, which must mean “short” manikion, and 
which was presumably used because the garment did not fall much below the shoulders, is the more de- 
scriptive, and is moreover used in connection with the loros, which is where (on the coinage at least) cir- 
cular or ovoid collar-pieces are the most frequently seen. It is then just conceivable that maniakaton, which 





ton and the kontomanil 


is used in connection with the skaramangion, referred to the deep v-shaped collar-pieces, which were not 
“short” because they fell well below the shoulders in front, and presumably at the back. This form is cer- 
tainly associated with the skaramangion in Coislin 79, fol. 2v.78 

It also seems clear that there must be some relationship—probably a complex one—between the 
manikos/ manikion as a collar-piece, and the item of ecclesiastical dress termed epimanikion/ epimanikan (gen. 
pl), which is known to have been (and still to be): “a pair of detachable gold-embroidered cuff worn as 
a vestment over the sleeve of a bishop’s sticharion.” 

In origin, the clement manik/— must surely have derived from the Latin manus, presumably denot- 
ing something (metal) that went round the hand or wrisi—in other words, a bracelet. It subsequently (the 
original derivation presumably having been forgotten) transferred to denote a similar thing going round 
the neck (i.e., a necklet or torque). Then to something similar of stuff, again going round the neck (i.c., 
acollarpiece). At the same time the original meaning/ derivation was preserved, via a much more minor 
transfer, from (metal) bracelet to (cloth) cuff. In modern Greek, konta manikia denotes something with 
short sleeves—which is precisely what the loroi in the list above could not have had.’9 

However, and despite all this, as the term collar-piece forms a perfectly adequate English description. 
of the garment, that will be the term used in this volume. The use of too many Greek technical terms in 
transliteration merely renders indigestible any descriptions of costume, regalia, and furniture, and they 
should be used only where necessary. For example, use of the term cloak would be inadequate where both 
chlamys and sagion coexist, and tunic where divitision, skaramangion, and short military tunic are all in- 
volved. Similarly, scarf would clearly be inadequate (although until recently frequently used) where the 
loros is concerned. Use of the term thokes for a throne, and of souppedion or prokypsis for a dais, would be 
quite pedantic and absurd. 


(8) Other Items of Costume 

‘The remaining items of costume proper, as opposed to those items that are better classed as in- 
signia, are few in number and relatively easily dealt with, being in any case rarely depicted or visible 
in portraits as miniaturized as those on coinage. The belt (zéné, zGnarion, zostrion, diadéma) was of gold and 
jewels, presumably in the form of plaques, and is mentioned in fifth-, sixth-, and fourteenth-century 
accounts of imperial costume. It is, of course, normally covered by outer garments, such as the chlamys 
or loros, but occasionally can be seen, particularly where the emperor wears the simple combination of 
skaramangion and sagion only. The hose (foubia, kampotouba), of purple, are mentioned in fifth- and tenth- 
century accounts, and are also clearly the “chausses of vermilion samite” of Robert of Clari’s account. 
‘They are probably best seen in the great San Vitale mosaic of Justinian I and his court, because of the 
rather shorter nature of the divitision of the day. The buskins, or military boots (kampagia, tzankia), soon 
ost any particular military connections they may have had, although their significance was realized, and 
are mentioned in fifth-, sixth-, tenth-, and fourteenth-century accounts. They could, of course, still be 


78 Spatharakis, The Portail, pl. 72 (Michael VII/ Nicephorus 1) 
79 Kazhdan, ct al., eds., The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, 1, p. 713 (epimanikion). 
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worn as part of military dress and, as such, are perhaps best seen in the portrait of Basil II in Marc. gr. 
17, iii, They were of purple, and encrusted with jewels and pearls in the form of roses (earlier) or of ea- 
gles (later), and are clearly the “boots laden all over with rich stones? of Robert of Clari’s account. 


(9) Combinations of Costume 
There are four basic combinations of items of imperial ceremonial costume: divitision and chlamys; 
jon and loros; skaramangion and sagion; short military tunic and sagion.*! 

Of the combination of divitision and chlamys, little need be said. On a number of issues with this 
combination, however, and particularly on those where the emperor is represented full-length, and mini- 
aturization is therefore accentuated, he appears also to wear a collar-piece. Although there can be no cer- 
tainty on the point, the additional item seems to be merely the product of a convention. On the coinage 
of Manuel I, for example, where the emperor is commonly depicted in divitision and chlamys, the “collar- 
piece” is standard in all but one case. But that also happens to be his first issue of billon trachea, where 


divi 





he is represented in bust, where miniaturization is less, and where the traditional form (ie., without col 
lar-piece) can be seen to survive. Similarly, on some varieties of the gold hyperpyron of Alexius I, al- 
though not on others, the emperor appears also to wear a collar-piece. But this difference is merely one 
of those elements used to distinguish the products of the officina from those of the other, on that issue.52 

Where the combination of divitision and loros is concerned, a distinction has to be made between 
the traditional and the simplified for collar-pies 
seems unlikely to have been worn: certainly, it is not depicted. With the latter, the collar-piece is increas- 
ingly commonly worn, and eventually becomes standard. 

It has been asserted that nothing was worn above the loros, and that what appears to be a cloak 
worn above it, on the coins, was in fact merely an incompetently rendered divitision below it. This ex- 
traordinary assertion ignores not only the quite clear evidence of the coins, where the rendition is ad- 
mittedly in miniature, but also the evidence of the Angheran and Dumbarton Oaks roundels, where the 
rendition is on a large scale and the details are that much clearer, and the evidence of the texts, where 
not only the collar-piece but also the sagion/thorakion are both juxtaposed with it. The evidence is in- 
controvertible: the sagion could be, and was, regularly worn above the loros, both of traditional and of 
simplified type. 

Of the combination of skaramangion and sagion, little need be said. Its common occurrence in the 
De Caertmonits contrasts with its rare appearance upon the coinage, although the discrepancy should not 
be unexpected, for it seems above all to have been used on journeys, and to have been discarded in favor 
of the divitision and chlamys or loros once the intended destination had been reached, and the major 








With the former, and its complex wrappings, the 





ceremonies were under way.®* 

Military dress is as little used as skaramangion and sagion upon the coinage. It is composed basi- 
cally of a short military tunic and, above that, a breastplate—to judge from the details, of scale or chain 
armor—and a sagion. The last is generally (but not always) worn off both shoulders in this case, and not 
over the left shoulder as it is with the skaramangion. Presumably the sword and sword hand needed to 
be unencumbered. 


80 E.g, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caermoniis, 1.91-96, ed. Reiske, I, pp. 410-33: p. 411 skoutarion kai lankia, p. 414 
kampagia (Leo Dj; p. 423 cinarion hai toubia kai kampagia (Anastasius 1); p. 429 lankidion kai skowarion (Justin I), For further early refs.: 
Brightman, above, p. 144, note 2. See also Const. Porph., De Cazr. 1.96, ed. cit., p. 439 kampagia kai kampotouba (Nicephorus I); 
Anonymous, De Offciis, ed. Verpeaux, p. 256 diadima (= zin), p. 171 tzankia (echonta . .. aeious dia lithin kai margaré). For the buskins 
as one of the essential symbols of imperial status, see also below, pp. 578, 659. For Robert of Clari see above, p. 143. 

81 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 435-36. 

82 Manuel: ef. hyperpyron, below, pl. xt (chlamys with “collar-piece”); billon trachy, below, pl. x1 (chlamys without “collar 
piece”). Alexius: hyperpyron, below, pl. 11, 20a.1-c.12: Var. IA (without “collar-piece”); 20d.1-£.4: Var. I (with “collar-piece”). 

85 A. Veglery and A. Millas, “Further Comments on the Copper Coins of the Laskarids and Palaeologids,” Cire 86 (1978), 
6—the whole case is nonsense. Sce also above, pp. 143, 156-57, 162. 

8¢ E..g, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 1.46 (37), ed. Vogt, I, pp. 175-79. 

85 As in the case of Basil IT in Marc. gr. 217, fol. Ilr: Spatharakis, Tie Portrait, pl. 6. 
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Understood in these four basic combinations should be kampagia, toubia, and belt. Certainly the sec 
ond were regarded as a normal accompaniment to tunics, the De Caerimoniis, for example, listing “Toubia 
for each tunic, as appropriate”; and it also lists “Belts of different value and quality."® 

Of these combinations, divitision and loros is overwhelmingly the commonest; divitision and 
chlamys is appreciably less common; and skaramangion and sagion, and military dress, are both rare. 


B. Inperia Ivsicnia 


(1) Stemma/Diadem (oténpe/816.5n 4001) 

According to Acropolites, it was the ruby-topped pyramis and the purple boots that were the sym- 
bols of imperial status. The former, an unusual term in this connection, but one used twice by that au- 
thor, almost certainly denotes the slemma or diadem, for such is frequently topped with a ruby, whether 
alone, or as part of a cross. 

‘The same author describes the imperial regalia of the Latin emperor Baldwin II, which were cap- 
tured at the recovery of the City in 1261 and taken to Michael VIII as proof of the event, as consisting 
of a headpiece shaped in the Latin fashion, adorned with pearls, and with a red stone at the top, scarlet- 
colored boots, and a sword in a scarlet silk-covered sheath. The crown was presumably of western, arched 
form, and contradicts the sigillographic evidence which presumably represents a mere convention.®7 

Anna Comnena describes the imperial diadem, and other crowns, as follows: 


For the imperial diadem entirely encircles the head, just like a hemispherical circlet, and is orna- 
mented with pearls and stones, of which some are encrusted and others stand out. To either side of the 
temples there hang down certain strings (hormathoi) of pearls and stones which touch the cheeks. And this 
is the distinctive item of the imperial costume. For the crowns (stephanot) of sebastocrators and of caesars 
also have a scattering of pearls and stones, but they lack the (hemi)spherical element.*® 


‘The description speaks for itself. The hemispherical cap evidently could be of different colors, for 
the De Caerimoniis already mentions stemmata of white, red, green, or blue (curiously enough, the colors of the 
various factions), although, as already noted, the heavily accentuated form is a Comnenian innovation.8? 
Nicephorus Gregoras, in mentioning the imperial regalia (of Michael IX), describes the diadem (kalyp- 
tra) as “decorated, as customarily, with stones and with ropes (seirai) of pearls.” 

The general form of the twelfth- and thirteenth-century imperial diadem is to be seen in the sur- 
viving example from the tomb of Empress Constance at Palermo, but convincingly attributed to 
Emperor Frederick II. It consists of a hemispherical cap, of leather or stiffened cloth, encrusted all over 
with jewels, and with a circlet and two arches meeting at its top center being merely outlined in seed 
pearls, It is topped with a large jewel, and has pendilia at the sides which consist of chains held apart by 
rigid crossbars, It may be doubted, however, whether this represents more than a fair approximation of 


85 See above, p. 164, note 80. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimonis, ed. Haldon, Tivee Treatises, pp. 109~L0: toubia ok 
Aoutin pain, la men prokrititera apo diblattion actin kai basilkion amphiesmenc, ta de deutera touton apo bdellién (for bdellia sce above, p. 161, 
note 70). See also ibid., p. 112: towbia ekastou himation pros analogian; p. 110: zistria; p. 112: zastria diaphorin timin kai poiotétin. 

87 George Acropolites, Historia, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, pp. 19, 67 (fyramides); p. 185 (Kalypira latinikz). The equation of 
John Ducas’ enythra pedila and pyramis with a litias hokkinos atop it with the basilika symbola, and the same equation of Baldwin's 
‘Falyptra with a lithidion kokkinon atop it and pedila kokkobaphé again as the basilika symbola, effectively insures the identification of the 
pyramis as a stemma, however peculiar the term in context. See also below, p. 578 and note 4. Sigillographic evidence: Zacos and 
Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1.1, p. 104, nos. | L4a, b—the crown, with the cross atop it and pendilia, accompanies the loros, and 
looks essentially Byzantine. The crowns and dress of Henry (pp. 102-3, nos. 112a~d) and Robert (p. 103, nos. 113 a, b) are much 
more western in character. It should also be noted that Baldwin terms himself porpltyrogemitos, presumably as the son of a reign- 
ing emperor ( Peter). See also below, pp. 657, 659. 

88 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, IIL.4.1, ed. Leib, I, pp. 113-14. 

89 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerinoniis, 1.46 (37), ed. Vogt, I, pp. 175-79 (stenmata). Ibid., 11.15, ed. Reiske, I, p. 589 
(démoi). See also above, p. 148 and note 21 (Comnenian form). 

9 Nicephorus Gregoras, Historia Byzantina VIL, ed. Schopen, I, p. 258: hekosménent synthas te lidhé kai tas tin margarin seirais, 
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what it was obviously intended to imitate. The evidence suggests that the original would have been a 
much richer and more substantial affair, far more like the original elements of the crown of Hungary, 
that is, that it would have consisted of metal plaques, decorated with enamels and/or encrusted gems, 
but also with a stuff cap, of whatever color, and also with metal arches surmounted by a cross, both of 
which latter elements the Hungarian crown would have lacked. It would also, naturally, have had 
pendilia. It is of course entirely possible that the Sicilian example was a piece of tomb furniture, and 
therefore consciously less rich and substantial than otherwise it would have been.9! 

Representations of the diadem on the coinage of the period are curiously at variance with descrip- 
tions, actual examples, and representations in other media. This may, in part, of course be due to their 
miniature character, but may well simply be due to an established and continuing convention which ig- 
nored development. The circlet is always shown as a reasonably wide, jeweled band, and where the em- 
peror is shown in bust, and greater detail therefore possible or desirable, it frequently has at least one 
plaque at the front. It is frequently, but by no means always, and apparently, topped with a jeweled cross, 
a triangle of jewels, or a single jewel. But it remains unclear whether the cross or whatever stands at the 
front or center of the diadem, for the cap is never shown in a convincing fashion. On the other hand, the 
pendilia are always shown, in a variety of forms, and to a greater or lesser degree of elaboration. In at 
least one case, the form is dictated by the desire to differentiate the products of one mint from another.” 

Of the diadem of the empress, the De Officiis remarks merely that her stemma “is not like that of 
the emperor, but is of another form.” Its high, pointed nature is well known, and since it occurs only once 
on the coinage of the period, in the case of Irene Ducaena, wife of Alexius I, on the first issues of his re- 
formed coinage, there is little point in pursuing the subject at length in this volume. Nevertheless, the pre- 
cise form of the diadem of the empress at this period is probably best seen in the two Sicilian empresses’ 
diadems that were apparently given to the cathedral of Bamberg by the German emperor Philip of 
Swabia and his Byzantine wife Irene Angelina in ca. 1200. These have now disappeared from the trea- 
sury, although detailed drawings survive. One of these, with its tall, outwardly flaring sides, encrusted 
with gems, and having other freestanding gems at the top, closely resembles those depicted clsewhere.9 

What the crowns of inferior imperial ranks, such as sebastocrators and caesars lacked—at this stage 
and earlier at least—was the hemispherical cap. The K7étorologion of Philotheus remarks that the insignia 
terms the kaisarikion a perikepha- 
laion or merely something that encircled the head. Psellus notes that the insignia of a caesar was normally 
a crown (stephanos) tied round the head. It must therefore have been a moderately decorated, and tied, 
circlet, without the cap, and therefore without the arches and cross which surmounted the cap. It would, 
in other words, have been much like the original diadem. That of the sebastocrator—a rank below that 





of a caesar was a crown without the figure of the cross. The De Caerimonit 


of emperor, and above that of caesar, and invented by Alexius I for his brother Isaac—must have been 
similar, but was no doubt differentiated in some formal way. 

For the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, we have the portrait seals of two caesars, John 
Ducas and Nicephorus Melissenus, on which the Aaisarikion is depicted. It seems to consist of a decorated 
circlet, without the cap, but with some decorative motif (including a cross) springing upwards from the 
front. So: at this stage no cap; but a cross does seem to have been possible.9 


91 J, Deér, Der Kaiserornat Friedvichs IT, Dissertationes Bernenses, ser. 2.2 (Berne, 1952), 19-32. See also idem, The Dynastic 
Parplorry Tombs of the Norman Pered in Sicily, DOS 5 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), p. 171, and fig, 210. Crown of St. Stephen: above, 
p. 148 and note 21. Tomb furniture: see, e.g., E. E (Lord) Twining, Eurapean Regalia (London, 1969), 279-309, 

£2 Diadem: see, e.g., Alexius 1, debased trachy, below, pl. 1, T1b-3.6; John II, billon trachy, below, pl. 1x, 10a.2~b.9; Manuel 
1, billon trachy, below, pl. xm, 10a.2-b6; John I, billon wachy, below, ph. xxxut, 44, 45.2, 49.2-50c, pl. xiv, 5, pl. xtv, 12.1, 4. 
Distinetive pendilia: see above, p. 100 (Alexius I, Thessalonica). 

83 Anonymous, De Offcis, ed. Verpcaux: fo stanma .. . tas aulou gynaikos ouch horeoion to tou basileds all’ heteron ti skkéme. Irene 
Ducaena: see above, p. 142, note 14. Bamberg crowns: Deér, Kaieromat, pl. xx; Twining, Eumpean Regalia, p. 59 and pl. 22a. 

% Philotheus, Klétorolagion, ed. Oikonomides, p. 99: stephanos chins staurikou fppou, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 
11.52 (43), ed. Vogt, IL, p. 27: perikephalaia, Zoi ta legomena kaisarikia. Michael Pscllus, Chronographia, ed, Renauld, 11, p. 103: stephanos 
ten kephalén anadoumenos . . . to skéma tou kaisaros. 

95 Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 13, pp. 1458-59, nos. 2638a-d ( John); 1482-84, nos. 2698, 2699a-e (Nicephoras) 
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A hint that some change may have taken place by the end of the twelfth century emerges from an 
incident at the coronation of Alexius III in 1195. The mule on which the sebastocrator John Ducas, the 
emperor’s uncle, was riding, bucked, and his sebastocrator’s crown (sebastokratorikos stephanos) fell off, ex- 
posing his baldness “which shone like a full moon”—much to the amusement of the crowd. The incident 
would have lacked point unless the crown had had a cap. The use of the term éainia despotike (i.e., a fillet 
or headband) to describe the crown used at the promotion of Michael Comnenus (Palaeologus) to the 
rank of despot in 1258 need not necessarily contradict this: it could quite well have been used in a loose 
sense.96 

By the mid-fourteenth century a change had certainly taken place. The De Offictis, in describing the 
ceremonial for the promotion of a despot, includes the following passage: “[The despot] having arisen, 
then, the emperor [wearing the stemma] with his own hands places around about his head a crown 
(stephanos) of stones and pearls, having four small arches (kamarai) before, behind, and to the sides, if he 
who is appointed is the emperor’s own son; but if he happens to be a relative by marriage, it has only the 
one in front. And this crown is called a stemmatogyrion.”97 

At this stage, the crown of the despot—a rank below that of emperor, and above that of sebastocrator, 
and invented by Manuel I for his son-in-law and designated successor Bela/Alexius—need not neces- 
sarily have had a cap, for the arches could have been self-supporting. But the alternative pattern, with a 
single half-arch, stretching from front to middle, would have been a most curious affair if self-supporting 
and freestanding, and makes sense only if it consisted of some kind of element attached to or supported 
by a cap. 

The only closely contemporary representation of a despot’s crown is that depicted as being worn 
by Michael II of Epirus, in Thessalonican issues of billon trachea, of 1248. Crowned by John III, who 
wears the normal imperial stemma, Michael wears what is immediately recognizable as the stemmato- 
gyrion: a moderately decorated circlet, with pendilia, apparently with a cap, and with at least the single 
half-arch in front, possibly all four half-arches, for the unique product of one reverse die seems to show 
the figure of a cross, or pyramid, surmounting the cap.% 

Precisely what the sebastocrator’s and caesar’s crowns were like at this stage remains uncertain. The 
De Officiis remarks merely that their shapes had been unknown until John VI had made his relatives by 
marriage, John and Manuel Asen, sebastocrators, and had accorded them a crown (stephanos) of blue 
stones and pearls, and with a single (half)-arch—in other words, a crown like a despot’s. Despite the hint, 
emerging from the incident at the coronation of Alexius III, that the sebastocrator’s crown, at least, had 
a cap, the sebastocrator Kaloyan in the Boyana frescoes of 1259 nevertheless wears a moderately deco- 
rated circlet with green stones only, with no pendilia, no cap, and no arches. As tsar Constantine Asen 
(Tich), in the same frescoes, wears imperial costume and insignia that are impeccably correct, it may well 
be that Kaloyan’s are too. At any rate, the deceased sebastocrator Constantine Palaeologus, brother of 
Michael VIII, depicted in the Lincoln College Typikon (MS Gr. 35, fol. iv), probably executed in ca. 
1350, wears a circlet, with four half-arches, but apparently with no pendilia and no cap. It seems in the 
main to be obeying the rules laid down for the despot’s crown, which is appropriate in view of the date 
of the manuscript’s execution, and as Constantine was an emperor’s brother the crown has multiple half 
arches. 


98 Nicctas Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 458-59 (John). George Acropolites, Historia, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 
I, p. 159 (Michael). 

97 Anonymous, De Offciis, ed. Verpeaux, p. 275, See also below, note 98. 

98 M. F Hendy and 8. Bendall, “A Billon Trachy of John Ducas, Emperor, and John Comnenus-Ducas, Despot(?),” RNS 12 
(1970), 143-485 T: Gerassimoy, “Medni moneti na Loan Il] Vatatses ¢ Epirskiya Despot Milghail IL” Izvestiya na Arktolgichesiya 
Institut Sofia), 34 (1974), 319-22. There is no reason to disbelieve Gerassimov’s reading of ff for Michael I], as would, for exam- 
ple, Protonotarios, “Le monnayage du ‘despotat’ d’Epire,” 96-98. See also below, John TIT and Michael 11, billon trachy, pl. xtv1t, 
11-2. 

89 Anonymous, De Oficis, ed. Verpeaux, p. 276. Boyana: ¢.g,,K. Miiatev, The Byyana Murals (Dresden-Sofia, 1961), pls. 46-30 
(Kaloyan and Desisiava), pls. 51-53 (Constantine and Irene). Constantine Palaeologus: Spatharakis, The Portrait, pp. 192-93 and 
ph 143, 
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(2) Globus Cruciger 

It has long been widely, although not universally accepted, that the globus cruciger which, after the 
stemma, is probably the commonest item of imperial insignia depicted on the comage, and which is at 
least almost as commonly depicted in other media, was purely notional in character, and never had a 
physical existence. This may have been true of the tenth century and earlier, for it goes unmentioned (at 
least in any obvious and specific sensc) in both the De Caerimoniis and the Klétorologion. It is possibly, but 
much less probably, true, of the fourteenth century, for it goes unmentioned in the De Offcis. It is, how- 
ever, not true of the twelfth century, for Robert of Clari describes it as “an orb of gold with a small cross 
atop it,” and as being used at the coronation of Baldwin 1.10 

Now, it is inconceivable that Robert could have mistaken an anexikakia, which is the only other 
small item of insignia of this kind, for a globus cruciger, and equally so that he would have invented it, 
for he is remarkably accurate in the details of other items of costume and insignia, even where he clearly 
does not understand their nature or significance. It is also most unlikely that the Latins had had the item 
made during the short and confused time available before the coronation (i.e., between 9 and 16 May), 
and indeed there would have been no point in having had it so made, for they were otherwise very care- 
fal in using (however incorrectly) the costume and insignia that they had found in the palaces they had 
taken, and most probably in the private vestiarion in the palace of Blachernae. In 1204, then, the globus 
cruciger already had an actual and physical existence. This does not of course prove that it was normally 
used in Byzantine coronation ceremonies, merely that it was by then a real item, that it had been found 
by the Latins, and that it was used by them in their own coronation ceremony. 

How far the existence of the globus cruciger can be taken back from 1204, other than with a high. 
degree of probability well into the twelfth century, remains uncertain. Much depends upon the weight 
placed upon its failure to appear in the De Caerimoniis and the Klétorologion. This is in fact not nearly so de- 
cisive as has been supposed. The nearest comparable item, the anexikakia, is rarely mentioned and is de- 
scribed once only in the former, while it is mentioned directly not at all, although its existence may be in- 
ferred in one instance, in the latter. Much the same is true of the scepter cruciger. Items of insignia 
receive much less attention than most items of ceremonial costume, in both, and even in the case of cos- 
tume the example of the loros should serve as a warning. 

Because of this, what is in danger of becoming orthodoxy is that the first globus cruciger was made 
at the order of Pope Benedict VIII, for use at the coronation of the German emperor Henry II in 1014, 
and that this piece was based on a Byzantine design, but also on a mistaken comprehension of Byzantine 
reality. Acceptance of this would involve in turn the acceptance of a whole cycle of mistaken compre- 
hension, for then of virtual necessity it would have to be argued that the Byzantines, presumably at the 





instigation of some westernizing (Comnenian?) emperor, or official, borrowed from the west what had 
already been borrowed by mistake from Byzantium. There is nothing that is inherently impossible in all 
this, but it should be stressed that acceptance of the cycle would depend upon an argument allegedly ex 
stlentio, but which in fact is not completely ex silentzo, and even it it were would not necessarily be decisive. 
It is, after all, not impossible that the globus cruciger was given a physical existence by the Byzan- 
tines themselves, subsequent to the writing of the De Caerimoniis or even to the reign of Constantine VIL 
(who is himself known to have had at least two major items of insignia, a great cross, and three ceremo- 
nial stemmata, fashioned), and that shortly afterwards it was imitated by Benedict VIII. But even if this 
were to have been the case, because of the nature of the sources, it is most unlikely that this would now, 


or indeed ever, be known. !0! 


100 Grierson, DOC, IIL.1, p. 11—with ref. to the original work of PE, Schramm, Sphaira, Globus, Reichsapfel Stuttgart, 1958), 
esp. pp. 24-28. See above, p. 143 (Baldwin). 
101 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 1.15, ed. Reiske, I, p. 582 (stenmaia). Ibid., IL40, ed. cit., p. 640 (stauros). 
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(3) Ancxikakia/Akakia (dveéuxosxio,, decoxtcr) 

‘The term occurs in both forms in the De Cacrimoniis, in the latter form only in the De Offciis. This, 
and the descriptions given in both sources, demonstrate that, despite the apparent shift in meaning in- 
volved (anexikakia = forbearance; akakia = guilclessness), the same item of insignia is concerned, and that 
one is dealing merely with longer and shorter forms. 

There seems no doubt but that the anexikakia was derived from the consular mappa, originally 
a napkin, and the specific combination of costume and insignia mentioned several times in the De 
Caerimoniis—loros, akakia, and stauros 








(scepter cruciger) in the case of the emperors; loros, akakia, and 
scepio (eagle-topped scepter) in that of others—serves to confirm this. The precise course of the evolu- 
tion which took the mappa and scipio from their original form through to their developed one, and the 
identity of the several elements which might have contributed to that evolution, nevertheless remain un- 
clear. 102 

In its developed form the anexikakia is described by the De Officiis: “A piece of silk, like a kodix, and 
held with a kerchief; the silk has earth in it, and it is called akakia.” Its significance at this stage is also 
given: a reminder of mortality and a warning against pride. In the De Caerimoniis it is merely referred to. 
as a fomos or scroll, and a different, but equally christianized significance is asc: 





ibed to it: a reminder and 





representation of the life-giving law, Aba Ubayd al-Bakri, a Spanish writer of the late eleventh century 
(probably relying on earlier works), describes what is clearly the anexikakia as a golden container with 


dust in it, held by the emperor, and as symbolizing death and decay. All this suggests that other elements 





had entered into its evolution, presumably to christianize an otherwise pagan and inexplicable symbol, 
and by way of the incompetent antiquarianism that has already been observed.!93 

In any case, the appearance of the anexikakia is known from a number of both large- and small- 
scale representations, some in color, in the various media, and this, when collated with what is known, or 
can be inferred, from the written sources, provides a general impression of the source of its evolution. 

The original mappa, or napkin, was presumably of linen or silk, and presumably white in color, and 
from its loose and flaccid texture can be seen to have retained this form, at least, as long as its consular 
associations lasted, and for some while after. It had evidently been stiffened with the addition of a scroll 
of parchment or paper by the late seventh century. Like the loros, it had been christianized. At this stage 
it presumably consisted of purple silk stretched over the scroll, and it already contained earth. The last, 
although not mentioned in the De Caerimoniis, is perhaps alluded to in the Klétorolagion which regards it as 
symbolic of the resurrection of the earthly being. It is, however, already described as a “cylindrical con- 
tainer with dust” in Harun-ibn-Yahya’s account of Constantinople, dating to the late ninth century.!°* 

The earliest large-scale representation of the developed anexikakia in color occurs in the mosaic of 
Emperor Alexander (912-913) in Hagia Sophia. In that mosaic it is duly represented as cylindrical 
in form, with rounded ends, the cylinder being reddish-purple in color, the ends gold. All other repre 
sentations agree as to its general form and color, the degree of variation being minimal and without 
significance. 195 

‘The mappa had been held in the right hand, and high, just as it was about to be thrown or dropped. 
The anexikakia is normally held in the left hand, at about waist height, in front, or to the side, of the 
body. Both were gripped directly in the hand. In one instance only, curiously enough in both written 


102 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 1.1, ed. Vogt, I, p. 20 (akakia}. Ibid., 46 (87), ed. cit., I, p. 175 (anexikakia), 
Ibid., 11.15, ed. Reiske, I, p. 591 (akakia). Ibid., 11.40, ed. Reiske, I, pp. 638-39 (anexikakia). 

103 Anonymous, De Offs, ed. Verpeaux, pp. 201-2, 224-25. Cf. Philotheus, Alterologion, ed. Oikonomides, p. 201. Al- 
Baler: trans. D. Wasserstein in “Byzantium and Al-Andalus,” Mediterranean Historical Review 2 (1987), 92: the passage is closely de- 
rived from the 9th-century Harun-ibn-Yahya (sce below, note 104), which is of some interest in itself 

109 P Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, 11.1, Phocas and 
Heraclius (602-641) (Washington, D.C., 1968), pp. 86-87. Klétorologion: see above, note 103. Ibn-Yahya: A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et 
les Arabes, Il, La dynastie macédanienne (867-959), part 2, Extraits des sources arabes (Brussels, 1950), 390-91 (“Ibn Rosteh’’. 

105 PA, Underwood and E,.W. Hawkins, “The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia at Istanbul: The Portrait of the Emperor 
Alexander,” DOP 15 (1961), pp. 195-96 and pl, 1—held in r. hand in front of chest. 
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source and representation, is this last statement contradicted. The De Offciis mentions it as being held 
indirectly, with a kerchief, and despite the overwhelming weight of evidence, even contemporary or near- 
contemporary evidence, to the contrary, that it could indeed be so held is demonstrated by a mosaic of 
Emperor John V (1341-91), in Hagia Sophia, recently rediscovered in bad condition, but of which de- 
tailed drawings survive. There, it is held indirectly, and by means of a kerchief, which is looped around it. 


(4) Scepters 

(a) Short-shafted Scepters 

The only short-shafted scepter (that is, one normally but not necessarily held in the right hand and 
rested over the same shoulder) that is specifically attested in the written sources is the one termed stauros, 
which description can apply only to the scepter cruciger, and which occurs in all three major texts. 

In rather more expanded descriptions than usual, such scepters are several times described as “gold 
stauroi decorated with stones and pearls,” in the De Caerimoniis. The term scipio is known to have been ap- 
plied earlier to the eagle-topped scepter which was part of the consular insignia. It was applied now to 
the scepter cruciger which, ultimately, replaced it, although a period of overlap may well have occurred. 
Like the loros itself, together with the anexikakia (with both of which the stauroi/scepiona are associated 
in the descriptions in the De Caerimoniis and Klétorologion), the scipio had been christianized.'07 

With the christianization of the consular costume and insignia there went, as it were, eventually, and 
apparently at some quite considerable remove, a change of hands. The mappa traditionally had been 
held in the right hand, the scipio in the left. On the coinage, where subsequent emperors wear the loros 
they continue to hold the anexikakia (or rather the globus cruciger) in the right hand, the stauros in the 
left. Where they wear the chlamys they tend to hold a cross potent or globus cruciger in the right hand, 
the anexikakia in the left. At any rate, the De Caerimoniis and Alétorologion, where the cross is concerned, 
also envisage the traditional arrangement: anexikakia in the right hand, stauros/scepio in the left.108 

On the coinage, even this residual tradition breaks down in the course of the tenth century, ironi- 
cally enough during the reign of Constantine VII. By the eleventh century, the stauros/scepio is always 
held in the right hand, and accompanying insignia, generally the globus cruciger or anexikakia, in the 
left. Not until the thirteenth century, during the reign of John III, is the anexikakia again held in the right 
hand, and the reversion is then sporadic and presumably without significance. Certainly the De Officiis 
recognizes the “new” arrangement: stauros in the right hand, akakia in the left.!09 

Of the three short-shafted scepters that arc attested physically, that is, by survival, one, significantly 
enough, is a scepter cruciger, for what must have been the head of one, without the shaft, survives among 
the contents of the treasury of the cathedral of Tournai. This head conforms precisely to the descrip- 
tions in the De Caerimoniis: its body is of thick gold sheet, and it is heavily encrusted with stones and pearls, 
the center seerning likely to have originally housed a relic, although this has failed to survive. A dowel at 
the base indicates it to have been mounted on a shaft. It has been dated, on not very good grounds, to 
the tenth century, but in any case presumably—as in so many other cases—formed part of the booty of 
the Fourth Crusade. A further cross to be held in the hand (stauros eis cheiras), carved out of ruby, or a ruby- 
like stone, had been lost by Romanus IV in 1071 and was recovered by John IT in 1138.10 


105 Cf Const. Porph., above, p. 153, note 39, and below, note 107. De Officiis, above, note 103. John V: C. A. Mango, Materials 
Jor the Study of the Mosaics of St. Sophia at Istanbul, DOS 8 (Washington, D.C., 1962), pp. 74-76 and pl. 97. 

107 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, I.1, ed. Vogt, I, p. 20: en men te dexia cheiri ten akakian, en de t eubnymé tous ek 
didn kai margarin émphiesmencus claysous staurous. 

108 Loros with anexikakia/gl. cr. in r. hand, stauros in 1. hand: e.g, Grierson, DOC, II1.1, pl. x1v, 3a.3-e.2, pl. xv, la.1-2.3 
(Irene); pl. xv, 1a.1-2 (Michael I); pl. xx, 1-5a.3 (Michael ID); pl. x21, 1a.2-c.2, 5 (Theophilus); pl. xxvur, 1a.1-d.4 (Michael 
TIP, It is noticeable that itis the senior emperor who appears in chlamys, the junior in loros, but this may involve mere convention, 

109 Grierson, DOC, I1L.2, pl. wv1, 1.1-3 (Constantine VIL); pl. tv, 3.2-17 (Constantine IX). Anexikakia back in r. hand: 
below, pl. xxxun, 43; pl. xxxtv, 52, 55 (John I). 

11D M. C. Ross, “A Byzantine Imperial Scepter for Easter and a Pectoral Cross,” JOBG 9 (1960), 91-95. Stauros: refs. — 
Hendy, Studies, 273. 
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Of the other two surviving short-shatted scepters, one, again consisting of the head only, is the im- 
mediate predecessor of the 





raightforward scepter cruciger, and is in the collection of the Louvre. It is 
made of bronze, and inlaid with gold, and consists of a globe surmounted by an cagle, the outstretched 
wings of which have disappeared, a socket nevertheless indicating their former existence, the globe and 
eagle being in turn surmounted by a cross. A socket at the base again indicates it to have been mounted 
on a shaft. This scepter clearly represents the transitional stage between the old cagle-topped consular 
scepter and the later scepter cruciger, the eagle (and the globe) having dropped out of the design when 
its consular associations became meaningless. A similar scepter, consisting of an eagle surmounted by a 
(generally unattached) cross, is found on the coins of Tiberius II (578-582) and Maurice (582-602), but 
an almost identical on 





actually con 
surmounted by a cross, is found on the coins of Philippicus (711-713), which is possibly the period to 
which the surviving scepter should be approximately dated.!! 

The other surviving object, again possibly a short-shafted 
only, is represented by an approximately square ivory plaque, carved with a scene on each of its two broad 
faces, and a single figure on each of its two narrow sides. An inscription twice names an emperor Leo, 


sting of a small knob or globe, surmounted by an eagle, in turn 








cepter, yet again consisting of the head 


clearly the emperor being crowned by the Virgin accompanied by the archangel Gabriel, all within an 
architectural context possibly representing the Great Church in one of the scenes, rendering it probable 
that the object originally belonged to Leo VI (886-912). The precise original form of the object remains 
uncertain, although a tablet- or labarum-headed one, in any case crowned with acanthus leaves, is not an 
impossibility." It has to be said, however, that entirely other purposes for the item have been suggested. 

The surviving scepter-heads are of a comparatively simple basi 
depict a whole series of more complex forms: scepters with a leaved cross for a head; with a patriarchal 
cross; with a stellate ornament; with a series of heavy knops; with a labarum; with a triple head (possibly 
identical with the palm-frond which is also on occasion depicted); and so on. To what extent these more 
complex forms had a physical existence remains completely uncertain, but the palm-frond certainly ¢x- 
isted, and none are totally improbable or lacking in technical feasibility. If the labarum-headed scepters 
represented real ones, then the square or rectangular section must have be« 








¢ form, but the coins, in particular, 


n solid, for it shows no ten- 





dency to fold when held transversely. This much, at least, might be predicted from imperial representa- 
tions in manuscripts, whether that of John II and Alexius in Vat. Urb. gr. 2, fol. 19v, or that of Manuel 
Land Maria in Vat. gr. 1176, fol. iir, where the labara have every appearance of solidity.!!3 

The De Officiis, on the occasion of an emperor's coronation, records him as carrying, together with 
the scepter cruciger, what is called a narthéx. This seems to be the insignia of his ecclesiastical rank of 
depotatés or deputatus, and is clearly not a scepter as such, but what in English ceremonial terms, at least, 
would be called a rod, stick, or wand, of office.!'* 


Palm-fiond (Béxiov). On rare occasions on thirteenth-century issues, particularly on those of the mint 
of Thessalonica, an emperor, a despot, or an imperial saint (i.e., St. Constantine) carries a palm-frond. 
This, termed baion, of gold, and encrusted with pearls and precious stones from top to bottom, is men- 
tioned by the De Offiiis as being appropriate to empresses.!15 


111 Twining, European Regalia, p. 174, note 1, and pl. 58b. A. R. Bellinger, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Gallection and in the Whittemore Collection, 1, Anastasius 1 to Maurice 491-602 (Washington, D.C., 1966), pl. ux, 2, 3, Na~d.3; pl. uxt, 
12c—4e (Tiberius I); pl. xxv, 44e, d (Maurice). B. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in 
the Whittemore Collection, U1, Pkocas to Theodosius IM 602-717, 2, Heraclius Ganstantine to Theodosius HII (641-717) (Washington, D.C., 
1968), pl. xiv (Philippicu: 

112 K. Corrigan, “Phe Ivory Scepter of Leo VI: A Statement of Post-Iconoclastic Imperial Ideology,” Ari Bulletin 6 
407-16. 

113 Spatharakis, The Portrait, pp. 79-83 and pl. 46 (John): ibid., pp. 208-10 and pl. 155 (Manuel). 

114 Anonymous, De Offiis, ed. Verpeaux, p. 264. Cf. ibid., p. 358 (Manuel ID). 

115 Tbid., pp. 260, 262; cf. p. 358 (Manuel IL). See also T: Bertelé, “Limperatore con una palma su una bulla ¢ monete bizan- 
tine del sec. XIII,” in P, Wirth, ed., Polychronion: Festschrift Franz Dilger zum 75. Geburistag (Heidelberg, 1966), 1, 82-89. The issues 
involved below are Manuel Comnenus-Ducas, billon trachy, Type D, pl. x11, 6.1-3;,John III with Michael IL, billon trachy, Vars. 
Aand B, pl. xtvm, 1.1-2—the despot holding the palm-frond. 
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(b) Long-shafied Scepiers 

The Latin and Greek term scepirum/sképtron clearly included within the classification a number of 
items of insignia and so on that probably would not now be so terme 
as “standards,” or something similar, most or all of them having the possession of a long shaft in common. 

Among these, two items in particular stand out: the labarum, and what might best be termed the 
processional cross. The nature and history of the former have been very adequately commented upon 
and traced in the preceding volume of this catalogue, and need not be further elaborated upon in this 
one, On the coins of this period it consists of a long shaft with a square or rectangular head, a single dot 
at each corner, most frequently decorated with a quincunx or single dot and frequently surmounted by 
a triangle of dots or another single dot. In the original, the shaft would have been in the form of a gilded 
lance, the head in that of a stretch of purple cloth, encrusted with stones, and hung as a banner from a 
horizontal bar. A wreath having a chi-rho symbol for its center would have surmounted the banner, and 
portraits of the emperor or emperors would have been placed under it.!!6 It may well have been some- 
thing along these lines, described as “the imperial standard (vevillum), woven with gold throughout,” and 
affected by the usurper Isaac Comnenus in Cyprus, that was captured in 1191 by Richard I of England, 
near Limassol.!17 

On the coins, a number of other elements appear on occasion: a triangle or loop (mostly, but per- 
haps not always, a degenerate triangle) below the head, a globus or lys at the base of the shaft, and so 
on. As usual, the extent to which the labarum of this period, and indeed most others, had a physical ex- 
istence, remains impossible to ascertain, although the real existence of labara having a globus or lys at 
the base of the shaft, at least, seems improbable. 

‘The processional cross and its physical existence are considerably better attested than the labarum 
and its existence. In the account of the coronation of Leo I in 457 preserved in the De Caerimoniis, it is 
recorded that the emperor reached the palace and was greeted by its guardian. The stauros was brought 





hey would more likely be classed 


and stood on his right, on the ground, or possibly on a base, cared for by the vestitores. The emperor was 
then vested, entered a carriage, and proceeded to the Forum of Constantine, preceded by the stauros and 
the persikia (whatever they were), to meet the prefect of the City and the senate.!!8 

The accounts of the entries of Theophilus, Basil I, and Nicephorus II into the City all mention the 
existence and use of this same processional cross. In the case of Theophilus, a golden organ and a golden 
throne were put in place for the ceremonial to take place at the Brazen Gate, and between them “the 
great golden and stone-encrusted cross” was placed. In that of Basil, having changed at the church of 
the Theotokos in the Forum, out of military dress and into a divitision with a triple border of silk, gold- 
woven chlamys, and kampagia, the emperor proceeded to the Great Church, preceded by various items 
of insignia (skeué) and “the precious, great, and stone-encrusted cross.” In that of Nicephorus, having 
changed at the same place, and in the same fashion, into divitision, kampagia, and kampotouba (no 
chlamys: he was not yet emperor), he proceeded to the Great Church “with [presumably preceded by] 
the precious cross.” The “great cross” was also brought out and paraded on the occasion of the cele- 
brations instituted in order to celebrate the peace, and exchange of prisoners, with the Arabs in 946.!19 

In fact, at one stage, there seems to have been more than one processional cross, for the De Caerimoniis, 
in listing the items of insignia stored in the church of St. Stephen in the Daphne, includes “the great 
cross of the holy and great Constantine [I],” while, for the church of the Theotokos in the Pharos, it 


116 Grierson, DOC, UL, pp. 134-38. 

117 Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi, anno 1191, ed. W. Stubbs, in Rerum Britannicarwm Medii Aevi Scriptores, 
II (London, 1867), p. 164. 

118 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Carrimoniis, 1.91, ed. Reiske, I, p. +14. The persikia were presumably the varied items of 
ceremonial apparatus (skeué) that preceded the emperor on such occasions (sec below, p. 174 and note 126). 

119 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cuerimoniis, Appendix, ed. Haldon (Thiee Treatises), p. 148: ho chrysous siauros kai dialithos ho 
‘megas (Theophilus). Ibid., ed. cit., p. 144: tou timiou staurou tou magalou te kai dalithou (Basil). Ibid., L96, ed. Reiske, I, p. 439: meta 
«+ tow timiou staurou. Ibid., 11.15, ed. cit., I, p. 591: ho megas stauros (946). 
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lists “the newly fashioned great cross of Constantine, the Christ-loving and purple-born emperor [i-e., 
Constantine VII himself].” In all, there seem to have been three.!20 


The former cross was not only golden and stone-encrusted, but apparently also had at its center a 





compartment made of the wood of the True Cross and containing various other relics: the milk of the 
Virgin, a piece of her girdle, and so on. This is listed and described by Acropolites as having been among 
the various items of regalia lost by Isaac II when his baggage train was captured by the Bulgars in the 
Balkan Mountains in 1190. Scutariotes remarks of the same cross that it was the one that had been taken 
by Emperor Constantine (I) on campaign, and by other emperors after him. The identity of the cross 
stored in the church of St. Stephen, with the one lost in 1190, therefore seems certain. The cross had 
been lost on at least one previous occasion, for a cross in which there was a piece of the True Cross was 
among the various items from the baggage train captured by the ‘Turks at Myriocephalum in 1176. 
Manuel I had been obliged to redeem it with gold. The Byzantines probably recovered it a second time, 
for when Ivan III fled Turnovo he took with him certain items from the Bulgarian royal treasury, in- 
cluding some of those lost by Isaac, and handed them back to the Byzantines, in 1280.12! 

On the other hand, the latter cross, that of Constantine VII, seems also to have survived at least 
until 1247 when it, or something very like it, is described as being among the relics given by the Latin 
emperor Baldwin II to Louis [X of France: “another moderate cross, which those of old called the crux 
triumphalis, because the emperors were accustomed to take it to war, in the hope of victory.”!22 

In any event, it emerges quite clearly that, at least between 457 and 963, and possibly as early as the 
reign of Constantine and probably as late as the reign of Isaac, a great cross, variously described as 
golden, or stone-encrusted, or both, and containing relics at its center, was carried before the emperor 
on particular ceremonial occasions, and also on military campaigns. It could also be stood in place, pre- 
sumably on some kind of base.!25 

The frequent occurrence of such a cross, whether plain or patriarchal or elaborately decorated, on 
the coinage and in other media, held by the emperor, or by the emperor and the Virgin or a saint, or 
freestanding in its own right, should therefore not occasion surprise. It is not necessary to suppose on this 
basis that each of the many forms of cross on long shafi that are represented in the various media in- 
evitably had an actual existence, any more than it is necessary to suppose the same of the many forms of 
labarum on long shaft, or even of the many forms of short-shafted scepter. Many forms were in all prob- 
ability “invented,” whether through the exuberance of those who were responsible for drafting coin de- 
signs, or whether through the necessity of distinguishing between one phase of a coin issue and another, 
or between one issue and another. Nevertheless, on the evidence, it seems extremely likely that a “pro- 
totype” for each general class of object did have such an existence. 


(5) Sword (6né8n, onaBiov) 
The existence of a ceremonial sword can be traced back at least as far as the tenth century, for the 


120 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimonits, 11.40, ed. Reiske, 1, p. 640: Ho megas stauros tou hagiow kai megalou Kénstantinow 
(St. Stephen). Ibid., 11.40, ed. cit., p. 640: Ho nenkataskeuastas megas stauros Kinstantinow tow piilochrston kai porphyragenn@tou basileds 
(Theotokos}. Three crosses: ibid., II.11, ed. cit,, pp. 549-30. The pilgrim Anthony of Novgorod saw what must have been the 
same three crosses as late as 1200: M. Ehrhard, trans., “Le livre du pélerin d’Antoine de Novgorod,” Romania 58 (1932), p. 57: 
two great crosses in the church of the Theotokos (tow Pharow®); the cross with which Constantine went to battle in the church of 
St. Michael (the church of St. Theodore in the Chrysotriclinium?/the church of St. Stephen?), Sec also below, notes 121-23. 

121 Refs: Hendy, Studies, 152, 275. 

122 PE.D, Riant, Exuviae Sacrae Constantinopolitanae (Geneva, 1878), p. 135: crucem aliam mediocrem, quam crucem triumphalem vel- 
exes appellabant, quia ipsam in spem viclorie consueverant imperatores ad bella deferre. It is worth noting that a grant of 1241 (ibid., p. 128) 
mentions a fragment of the True Cross that: bone memorie Eimmanuhel, Constantinopolitanus imperator, adversus inimicas crucis in prelio de- 
_ferebat. This, presumably, represents the fragment of the Truc Cross borne by a koubitoularias, near the great processional cross, 
ahead of the emperor on campaign. For the latter see above, and below, note 123. 

123 Military campaigns: Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, Appendix, ed. Haldon (Three Treatises), p. 124: kai meson 
‘outin peripatei signophoros bastazin stauron chrysoun dialiton. A number of such campaign crosses (staurikoi .. . ck chrysou kai likin exeis- 
gasmenoi), captured in the course of Byzantine defeats, were recavered when Nicephorus II took Tarsus in 965: Leo the Deacon, 
Hisria, ed. C. B. Hase, CSHB (Bonn, 1828), p. 61. 
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Appendix to the De Caerimoniis, in describing the imperial baggage train, includes “two imperial swords, 
one for the procession, the other for the road.” The meaning of this entry emerges from the chapter of 
the De Caerimontis dealing with imperial ceremonial costume for particular occasions: when the emperors 
leave the palace on ceremonial journeys by land or sea, wearing skaramangia and sagia, they not infre- 
quently wear swords that are described as “stone-encrusted” or “gold and stone-encrusted.” The sword 
was of course also a regular part of the military costume used on occasions such as the triumphal cere- 
monial accorded to emperors returning from campaign, for example, the emperor Theophilus and the 
caesar Alexius, and the emperors Basil and Constantine, all wore belts and swords, on the occasions that 
have been mentioned above.!2# 

‘The existence of a ceremonial sword is equally certain for the fourteenth century, for the De Offciis 
mentions it, although it does not describe it, on a number of ceremonial occasions. By that date, how- 
ever, a number of developments have taken place: it is quite normally used on indoor occasions; it 
was specially kept in some kind of minor wardrobe called the rouchareion; although the emperor himself 
wore it on occasion, it was far more commonly carried by one of the great officers of state—by the megas 
domestikos, or by the prétosiratar, or by the parakoimémenos tés sphendonés, in that order of precedence, de- 
pending upon who happened to be in attendance at the time.!25 

Quite how and when these developments took place remains uncertain: there is, as usual, the temp- 
tation to ascribe them to Latin influence, whether before or after 1204. Again as usual, however, the sit- 





uation is not quite so simple. It seems clear that the imperial use of a sword, or at least the representa- 
tion of an emperor wearing a sword, in combination with costume other than skaramangion and sagion, 
can be traced back through the twelfth century as far as the middle of the eleventh. Certainly Manuel I 
wears a sword with divi 
tine IX already holds one when wearing divitision and chlamys in his last coinage of gold histamena. It 
is therefore possible, even probable, that the ceremonial sword had escaped its connection with skara- 
mangion and journeys outside the palace by 1054/55. In addition, of course, and as instanced above, 
the emperors’ being preceded by various items of insignia and so on, in processions, was then nothing 
new. To take one detailed example only: Basil I on his entry into the City, and between the Forum and 
the Great Church, was preceded by what appears 
hardly bear its usual connotation of “plate”), that is, by the labara, the standards (signa and banda), the 
great scepters (skapira), the golden banners (phlamoula), and of course the processional cross.!26 

It would therefore be unwarranted to place too much significance upon the fact that in the corona- 
tion of Baldwin I, the emperor’s sword was carried by Hugh of St. Pol, his banner by Louis of Blois, and 
his crown by Boniface of Montferrat. The first seems to have been the constable of the Latin empire, 





ision and loros in his probable third coinage of electrum trachea, and Constan- 





to have been various items of equipment (skeuZ can 


and not the seneschal, who is equated with the megas domestikos, or the marshal, who is equated here with 
the pritostrator. It is quite conceivable that occasional or even normal Byzantine practice was being more 
or less followed: traditionally when on horseback, the emperor had been accompanied by attendants 
running alongside and hard by the imperial horse, carrying the heavy iron ceremonial axes or rhompha- 
iai; and in a somewhat garbled account al-Bakrt mentions the carrying of both axes and swords (and 
other items) before the emperor. Certainly the use of the great officers of state as personal attendants 
would not have been foreign to the main drift of the Comnenian regime—the “personalization” of the 
imperial office, and the increasing emergence of a family and “household” form of government.!2? It 
should indeed be seriously considered whether something like the situation obtaining in thirteenth-cen- 
tury Mamluk Egypt was not developing. Here, the great officers of state and household were identified 


124 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cacrimoniis, Appendis, ed. Haldon (Three Treatise’), p. 108: spathia basilika dyo, hen s pro- 
eleuseds, kai hen ts hodou, Ibid. , 1.46 (37); Vogt, I, pp. 175-79. Theophilus/ Basil: see above, note 119. 

125 Anonymous, De Ofais, ed. Verpeaux, pp. 168, 171, 176. 

126 Manuel: below, pl. x11, 4a.3-d. Constantine: Gricrson, DOC, III.2, pl. ux, 4a.1-c. Basil: sce above, note 119. Cf. also 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, 11.15, ed. Reiske, I, pp. 575, 593 for such ska. 

127 Longnon, Lempire Latin de Constantinople, p. 63. Rhomphaiai: eg, Anna Comnena, Aleviad,1.5.7-8, ed. Leib, I, pp. 23-24; Nice- 
phorus Bryennius, Hisiorianan Libri IV, 1V9, ed. P. Gautier, CFHB Brussels, 1975), p. 273. Cf al-Bakri-Yahya, above, notes 108, 104. 
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zons representing the symbols of their office (a cup, a pen box, a ewer, a sword, and so on). These sym- 
bols may well also have had physical reality, Ottoman sultans too tended to be accompanied by a sword, 
a bow, and a water canteen, 28 Were these the persikia of the Byzantine text? The gift by Manuel I to his 
epi tou kanikleiw Theodore Styppeiotes of a gold and gem-encrusted inkstand suggests as much. 


(6) Banner/Pennon (gAéuovdov/d1BéAAov) 

The information available as regards the imperial phlamoula duplicates almost exactly that available for 
the stauros, and the inferences to be drawn are much the same. The De Caerimoniis mentions the “golden 
banners,” along with other items of insignia, carried before the emperor, in the account of the entry of Basil 
Tinto the City. The De Officiis makes it clear that the full complement involved two groups, of six banners, 
the two groups bearing identical designs (ints, a dragon, the emperor on horseback, etc.) but each banner 
within the groups bearing a different design. They were kept in the vestiarion. The only evidence for the 
banners at the earlier period relates to their use outside; that for them at the later period rel 
both inside and out. Only one or two phlamoula were involved when the emperor was on campaign. !22 

In addition to the phlamoula, there existed at the later period a somewhat mysterious item of insignia 
called the dibellion, and of this there was one only. It was normally carried by the skoutarios, who also, as 
his name implies, carried the emperor’s shield (skoutarion), but on occasion was apparently carried by the 
person who was responsible for making the emperor's buskins (sic). The latter carried it “aslant [or trans- 
versely] across the shoulders,” when in procession, but stood it “upright” at, and after, the emperor’s ar- 
rival. It preceded everything: banners, Varangians, and so on: “the dibellion is borne everywhere before 
the emperor, whether he is with the army or elsewhere.” It was normally used outside, but on occasion 
inside, for example, as far as the narthex where a monastery was concerned. !20 

‘The nature of the object and the derivation of the name both remain so far uncertain. On the one 
hand, however, if it could be carried aslant or transversely across the shoulders and could also be stood 
upright, it seems reasonable to assume that it must have been an object on a long shaft. And on the other, 





es to their use 


in the same way that the name phlamoulon clearly derives from the late Latin flammula, in the sense of “a 
flame-shaped little banner,” so the name dibellion must surely derive from the hybrid Greek prefix di and 
the Latin word velum, in the crude sense of two pieces of cloth or of a single piece consisting of two parts. 
Such hybrids are not at all unknown from the fourth century onwards. Alternative derivations such as 
divwn-velum are highly unconvincing, It must therefore have been some kind of pennant, flag, or ban- 
ner on a long shaft, Now, a pennant, or more correctly a pennon, is (or was) a narrow flag or streamer, 
cither triangular and pointed, or swallowtailed, usually attached to the head of a lance, with any heraldic 
charges emblazoned upon it so arranged as to appear correctly when the lance was held in a horizontal 
position, Each known clement of the dibellion is thus present in a pennon: it was on a long shaft or lance; 





it could be described as a single piece of cloth consisting of two parts, if deeply forked or swallowtailed; 
in procession, it was held aslant or transversely (more probably actually horizontally) across the shoul- 
ders, so as to display its designs correctly, or fully.!31 

Something of this kind actually forms a main clement in the reverse design of two types of billon 
trachy of John Gomnenus-Ducas, emperor and despot in Thes: The rare specimens of these two 
types depict a pennon on long shaft or lance, held upright but either artificially kept stretched out hori- 
zontally or at least shown that way, with the main body of the pennon consisting of a single piece of cloth 
ly three) “t 





lonica 








having designs of crosses-within-circles, and with the end consisting of two (just poss 
because of its very deeply forked nature.!32 


128 Bg, B. Atal, Renaissance of Islam: Art of the Mamluks (Washington, D.C., 1981), 19-21. For the pen box, see also above, 
p- 110, note 56 ( John Poutzes). Atul, The Age of Sileyman the Magnificent, 119, 123-25, 147-57, and appropriate plates. 

129 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, Appendix, ed. Haldon (Three Treatises), p. 144. Anonymous, De Offcis, ed. 
Verpeaux, pp. 195-97, 204. See also G. TI. Dennis, “Byzantine Battle Flags,” ByzF 8 (1982), 51-59. 

130 Anonymous, De Officiis, ed. Verpeaux, p. 183 and note 2, pp. 196, 246-47. 

131 The Oxford English Dictionary, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1989), XI, p. 481, sv. “pennon.” 

132 See below, p. 594 (Types R, Vars. A and B; S), and pl. xu1m, 31a,1, 2. Cf, Dennis, “Byzantine Battle Flags,” pls. 1, 1. 
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‘The dibellion, then, was a pennon. In this case, it would be futile to deny its probable western origin. 
Not only are the coin designs used by the Thessalonican mint at this period very heavily influenced by 
those used by the west, but, as mentioned above, at the coronation of Baldwin I his banner was carried 
(presumably in front of him) by Louis of Blois.!33 

(7) Other Items of Insignia 

A golden lance or spear (lonkté), decorated with pearls, is mentioned as having been carried by 
Constantine, the junior emperor, in the account of the entry of Basil I into the City, and by Alexius 
Musele, the caesar, in that of Theophilus’ entry. It, or something very similar, is to be seen held by Basil 
IL in Mare. gr. Z.17, fol. iir, and was clearly a regular part of imperial military costume and insignia. It 
however appears once only as such in a thirteenth-century coin design. On both of these occasions, 
the junior emperor, or caesar, also appears to have worn armlets (manikellia) and/or anklets (podopsella) of 
gold, but these, of course, do not appear in coin designs.!59 

A shield (skoularion), carried by an official who derived his name from it, is mentioned in the De 
Officis, and it occasionally appears in thirteenth-century coin designs. 13 

From the reign of Basil I onwards, at least, the announcement of an imminent military campaign 
was made by the suspending of a breastplate, sword, and shield (larikion kat shathion kai skoutarion) from the 
outer Brazen Gate of the Great Palace.!37 

For even smaller items, see now H. C. Evans, W. D. Wixom, eds., The Glory of Byzantium: Art and 
Culiure of the Middle Byzantine Era, A.D. 843-1261 (New York, 1997), pp. 212-13, no. 146 (possible tear- 
drop ornament from loros); p. 249, no. 175 (possible tip of scepter); pp. 243-44, no. 165 (gold/enamel 
bracelets/wrist cuffs of private origin). 





EPILOGUE 


Lest the above seem a mere collection of disparate items of disparate dates, with no indication of es- 
sential continuity, it is worth briefly examining the ceremonial of the triumph celebrated by John II, on 
his return from his Anatolian campaign of 1133, The short route involved lay between the sea gate below 
the Acropolis and the church of Hagia Sophia. The procession was led by imperial soldicry, including 
the Varangian Guard, and this was followed by captive Turks of all ranks, by the war booty on mules, by 
the emperor’s best Arabian horses, by representatives of the four factions—white, red, blue, and green— 
chanting acclamations, and by members of the senate including impcrial kinsmen. Then came the em- 
peror himself, wearing stemma, with the stauros in his left hand and with the charlés (= tomos/kedix 
= anexikakia) in his right. He was accompanied by his eldest son the co-emperor Alexius, dressed as 
richly as his father, and was followed by his other three sons, these being followed in turn by the aged pa- 
tiarch. Finally, there came the focus of the whole ceremony: a chariot bearing an icon of the Virgin. 
The event ended with a service of thanksgiving. 138 

Although the route involved was somewhat different/shorter than previously recorded, the order of 





service and the parti 
telling and crucial point in this respect is that the emperor (who was presumably wearing the loros), de- 
spite the unanimous verdict of contemporary imperial portraiture in whatever media, nevertheless held 


ants were essentially those of the later Roman and early Byzantine periods. The 


the stauros in his left hand, and the anexikakia in his right—just as the consuls and imperial consuls of 
the earlier period, and the succeeding emperors up until the tenth century, had all done.!59 


133 See above, p. 143, 

134 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, Appendix, ed. Haldon (Three Treatise), pp. 142, 148. Spatharakis, The Portrait, 
pl. 6. Below, pl. uit, 23.1-7—the issue is noticeably of the Latin imitative series. See also Twining, European Regalia, 253-58. 

135 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cacrimoniis, Appendix, ed. Haldon (Three Treatises), pp. 142, 148. See also above, p. 164, note 
80. Armilets (armillas) were nevertheless for long part of western regalia: ‘Twining, European Regalia, 258-63. For 12th-century German 
examples, see Die Zeit der Staufer: Geschichle—Kinst— Kialtu, , Katalog (Stuttgart, 1977), pp. 401-4; Il, Abbilduagen, pls. 330-32. 

136 Anonymous, De Oficiis, ed. Verpeaux, p. 183. See, e.g., below, pl. xxi, 47.1—48a (John III). 

137 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Caerimoniis, Appendix, ed. Haldon, p. 96. 

138 W, Horandner, Theodoros Prodromes. Historische Gedichte, Wiener Byzantinische Studien 11 (Vienna, 1974), nos. 6, esp. 6, 
pp. 219-28; Magdalino, Manuel I, 240-41; McCormick, Eternal Victory, 189-230. 

159 See abeve, p. 153 and note 39, 169-70 and note 107. 
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CATALOGUE OF COINS 
Explanatory Note 


In their general lines, the coin lists for and introductions to each reign below continue the format adopted 
for previous volumes, although where necessary or apparently advisable I have had no hesitation in omit- 
ting, adapting, or adding particular features. 

Asa rule, I have attempted to include in the historical background to each reign sufficient material 
to impart the essential “flavor” of that reign, in as far as it is likely to have impinged upon the econ- 
omy and its coinage. This has inevitably, as I would see it, involved the inclusion of several classes of 
factors/items that might have not been treated or at least treated so extensively in previous volumes, more 
particularly economic, social, and administrative ones, as well as insuring—for certain reigns—an en- 
hanced coverage of military affairs, for the gain or loss or disturbance of territory during those reigns in 
several cases had clear consequences for the production and circulation of coinage. [have thus attempted 
to emphasize the complex interrelationships involved in the background to the coinage, and this has ne- 
cessitated a more extensive treatment than has hitherto been the case. For the thirteenth century, such 





an expanded treatment has been the result of a double nec 
of events being so little generally known, or at least readily accessible to other than the professional 
scholar, for there is as yet no single modern and synthetic volume on the subject, and this despite—quite 
possibly indeed because of—the vast complexities of the period. 

Again, as a rule, and with regard to the coin lists, I have preserved the classification of coinages, 
types, and varieties established by Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, except of course where that classifica- 
tion has subsequently proved faulty or incorrect, or indeed where it has proved in need of amplification. 
Thave done this not (I hope) simply to preserve unreasoningly the classification involved, but because I 
am all too conscious that it has now already been in wide use for a quarter of a century, and is therefore 
indeed established, and that to alter it fundamentally would necessitate the creation of long and elabo- 
rate concordances between that volume and this, without—in many cases at least—insuring that any new 
classification was much more “definitive” and/or enduring than the old. For although one does of course 
hope that at least the bulk of the new sequences and chronologies suggested below represent a refine- 
ment of and/or improvement on the previous ones, ther 
the thirteenth century is concerned, that most or all are still capable of, or subject to, some degree of re- 
arrangement, and therefore potentially to the creation of yet further concordances. 

So as to alleviate at least any complications or difficulties caused by the retention of a classification 


ity, with even the basic historical sequence 





nevertheless still no doubt, especially where 


that may not reflect a suggested new sequence or chronology, I have made as much use as is possible of 
tabular representations of the new arrangements of the various coinages (the “Conspectus” of the List 
of Tables above, p. xii). A very basic concordance may be found through recourse to the type reference 
at the initial entry for each class at the foot of the catalogue page, where “H.”= Hendy, Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies 12. There, also, are other short titles: “W.”= Wroth, “R.”= Ratto, and “BN, 
alogue. These abbreviations differ from those used in the main text of the volume, where fuller forms have 
been utilized, but have been adopted throughout the series for their extreme brevity. Other works have 
been cited where necessary. 
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In the catalogue below, each coinage, type, or variety has a double form of identification. The first 
of these forms, at the center of the page, is of a general nature and of either a numerical or alphabeti- 
cal kind: thus on the one hand “First Coinage” /“‘Type I,” and on the other “Type A’/“Variety A.” This 
(or these) will normally reflect the classification in Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, with numerals normally 
implying that the actual sequence is either known or suspected, and letters that neither was then (1962) 
the case. If the latter situation has subsequently changed, and a sequence and/or chronology has been 
established or become suspected, then this should be revealed either in the text section of the introduc- 
tion to the relevant reign, or in the “Conspectus” tabulation, or in both 

In addition, each coin within a reign has its own particular identification to the left-hand side of the 
page. Any such identification tends to possess both numerical and alphabetical components, each with 
its own implications, for example: Alexius I (Post-reform Period) 20 a.1 is a coin of the twentieth listed 
distinct type of the reign, a (Constantinopolitan) hyperpyron—hence 20; a coin with the earliest reverse 
inscriptional variety of three such varieties—hence a; and is the first listed coin of a group of four such 
specimens—hence 1. The group as a whole is therefore to be described as: 20 a.1-4, Reading along the 
line, and proceeding to the right, it emerges that the coin is of gold (A/), weighs 3.89 g, and has a diam- 
eter of 30 mm, The condition of the coin is described only when it has been in some way interfered with: 
in this case it has been pierced twice. (The degree of wear is equally not normally given, unless in some 
way exceptional.) Weights are given to two decimal places. Diameters are to be considered as both max- 
imal and approximate, for coins of the period are by reason of their manufacture never entirely round, 
but where they are scriously asymmetrical then maximum and minimum are given (e.g. 30 x 15). 

Thave departed from the practice of previous volumes in not giving the die axis of coins in this one: 
this is still at this period normally # +, but the difficulty of representing precise degrees of variation 
—particularly where ill-aligned double dies have been used—is such that the accuracy achieved for the 
effort expended renders the whole exercise not worthwhile. Nor does the feature seem to possess much 
import, 

Coins not in the collection, but included because of their significance, or to make up reasonable num- 
bers for a type or varicty so as to give some impression of the range of variation, are listed in parentheses. 

Goins actually illustrated in the plates at the end of the volume where they bear the same numbers 
as above are marked with an asterisk. It is a feature of this volume that many more coins not in the col- 
lection (and therefore listed in parentheses) than has been the case in previous volumes have nevertheless 
been illustrated in this one. The feature is largely the result of the nature of coin production, especially 
during the thirteenth century, when annual and therefore small-scale issues were normative. The conse- 
quence has been that even two such collections of the size and range as are catalogued here can muster 
no more than a restrained proportion of the types and varieties that are known to exist, and that an en- 
hanced representation of specimens from outside sources has therefore become necessary or desirable. 

And finally, the source of each coin in the collection, together with the original date and origin of 
acquisition—where known—are to be found at the foot of the catalogue page, again under the same 
number as in the list above them. 


ALEXIUS I Comnenus 
(April 1081 — August 1118) 
Colleagues: Constantine Ducas (to ca. 1088) 
and John (II) Gornnenus (from 1092) 


BackGRouND 

The reign of Alexius I, as already remarked, is of cardinal importance for the history of the later 
Byzantine Empire, for it effectively set the basic parameters within which economy, society, and govern- 
ment developed or failed to develop, until the fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453.! 

It is commonplace that the successful coup d’état which the Comneni and their Ducas allies 
mounted against Nicephorus III in the course of March and April 1081 marked the definitive seizure of 
political power by the military aristocracy that had with only brief exceptions been excluded from the 
formation of policy since the acquisition of absolute power by Basil IT at the end of the tenth century. 
There is indeed nothing at all that is incorrect in this analysis, but it should be observed that the coup 
came only just in time, for not only was the empire itself on the verge of disintegration as a result of the 
disastrous political, military, and financial situation, but also the territorial and economic base that de- 
spite everything had maintained the position of the military aristocracy, that is, the great landed estates 
of central and northern Anatolia, was in the process of falling into the hands of the Selcuk Turks, dic- 
tating either the transfer of the aristocratic power base to the Balkans or the formation of some kind of 
modus vivendi with the Turks. There is considerable evidence that both of these options were available, and 
that cither the one or the other, and sometimes both, were taken up, by numerous individuals and fam- 
ilies. What this meant was that not only was the Comnenus-Ducas alliance now in the possession of po- 
litical power, but also that it could potentially at least look forward to a greatly weakened capacity for ri- 
valry on the part of other families and clans. Whether or not the existence of this potential was actually 
realized and consciously taken advantage of by the alliance it is difficult to say, but certainly the policies 
adopted by it suggest that either the potential was realized or that the alliance was in any case, and how- 
ever unconsciously, prepared to utilize whatever possibilities that came its way. 

The detailed sequential account of the reign is of course that provided by Alexius’ daughter and cl- 
dest child, the purple-born Anna Comnena, who (in both cases dynastically) was first betrothed to the 
junior co-emperor Constantine Ducas, the son of Michael VII, and was subsequently married to the pan- 
Aypersebastos and later caesar Nicephorus Bryennius, himself a major author for the period and a descen- 
dant of the former usurper of the same name. The most perceptive contemporary analysis of the reign 
is nevertheless that given by the much briefer John Zonaras at the conclusion of his Epitome.? 

Zonaras regards as being characteristic of the new regime the granting out of a newly formulated 
system of quasi-imperial titles to relatives by blood and marriage, together with those of massive annual 


| For much of what follows, see Chalandon, Essai sur lerigne d’Alexis I Comnine (1081-1118); Angold, The Byzantine Empire 
1025-1204, 102-50, Magdalino, Manuel J, 27-34, 180-89, 202-6, 267-75, and passim. See also Hendy, “Byzantium, 
1081-1204,” and idem, “The Economy Revisted,” and above, pp. 3-9. See also now M. E. Mullett, “Alexios I Komnenos and 
Imperial Renewal,” in P. Magdalino, ed., Naw Consiantines: The Rlythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries 
(Aldershot-Brookfield, Vt, 1994), 259-67; M. E. Mullett, D. Smythe, eds., Alexias J Kimnnenos: Papers of the Second Belfast Byzantine 
International Colloquium, 14—16 April 1989 (Belfast, 1996). 

2 Zonaras, Annales, ed. Biittner-Wobst, III, pp. 726-68. 
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revenues from the imperial state and private vestiaria to support the enhanced status of the grantees, and 
of the effective monopoly of the more senior positions in the military and civil hierarchies. As a com- 
plement to this pol 
other chosen families—a policy which, if not entirely successful in the case of his own immediate family, 





of dynastic marriage into certain 





he notes the implementation of a systematic 





was pervasive and indeed effective in that of his wider one. Alexius, he says, behaved not as the admin- 
istrator of public affairs, but as the master of them, considering and even naming his own household as royal. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that the accuracy of each of these points can be verified from 
independent evidence—even where, as in the case of Anna Comnena, the newly formulated system of 
titles is used in an entirely favorable sense and as an example of her father’s political ingenuity. The effect 
of the grants involved, resulting on the one hand in the recipients’ leading a quasi-imperial life-style, and 
on the other in the exhaustion of the imperial treasury and the diminution of public revenues, is also em- 
phasized by John the Oxite, and the combination of evidence should not be taken lightly. The potential 
scale of what was involved can be seen in even a schematic map of the grants of public revenues from 
estates and extensive regions under Alexius and his successors.* Moreover, the extent to which the 
Comneni and their allies had succeeded in permeating the central aristocracy—and indeed come to 
form the very basis of it—and had managed to monopolize the two secular hierarchies, even penetrat- 
ing the religious one, is beautifully demonstrated in a comparison of prosopographical studies of atten- 
dants at the synods of 1094 and of the period 1143-80, that is, between the reigns of Alexius and of his 
grandson Manuel.$ 

Anna herself is certainly aware of the beginnings of this double process, although perhaps not of 
their full implications. She describes the trials of two major sets of conspirators, those of Nicephorus 
Diogenes and his supporters (1094), and of Michael Anemas and his (1106/7). The description of the 
former is the more detailed, involving as it did individuals who were dangerously close to the imperial 
family and throne. The emperor was supported by alll of his kinsmen by blood and marriage (syngenes ex 
aimatos te kai anchisteias), who were present, standing near the imperial throne, to either side. The de- 
scription of the latter, less detailed, nevertheless includes an interrogation by the emperor with his kin 
around him (mela tés peri autin syngencias). Even at a reception on horseback, and in the course of a cam- 
paign (1116), the emperor was closely accompanied by his relatives (gyngeneis) by blood and marriage (hoi 
Kath’ cima kai ex anchisleias), placed to the right and left of him. These descriptions therefore provide 
strong circumstantial backing for the evidence outlined above, and it becomes quite clear that, very 
quickly indeed after the coup of 1081, the Comneni and their allies had arrogated to themselves titles, 
revenues, and land, and had begun to permeate the remainder of the aristocracy and to monopolize the 
more scnior sections of the secular hierarchies. The family was already on the way to becoming a clan, 
and the clan was to become effectively identical with the state. 

By the reign of Manuel, probably as early as the reign of John, the phenomenon as a whole was 
complete. John Cinnamus provides two descriptions that are as significant as those provided by Anna. In 
describing the reception of Louis VII in 1147, he mentions that on the latter’s arrival at Constantinople 
he was met by such men as were close to the emperor by birth and status (kata genos kai tychén), and who 
then controlled the more distinguished offices (ias hyperphanous . .. archas). Again, in describing the recep- 
tion of Kihg Arslan IT in 1161, he mentions that to either side of the throne there stood the official body 
(taxis), according to custom, for the birth of each and his status (genous ekasto kai tychés) governed his place 


3 Ed. P. Gautier, “Diatribes de Joan l'Oxite contre Alexis 1°" Comnéne,” REB 28 (1970), esp. p. 41 

+ Hendy, Studies, pp. 86-90 and map 19, pp. 131-35. See also Magdalino, Manu! J, pp. 160-71 and map 2 

5 P. Gautier, “Le synode des Blachernes (fin 1094): Etude prosopographique,” REB 29 (1971), 213-84; L. Stiernon, “Notes 
de prosopographie et de titulature byzantines: Constantin Ange (pan)sebastohypertate,” REB 19 (196 |), 273-83. For a more de- 
tailed list of the latter author's publications on the period in REB, sce the index entry in volume 41 (1983), p. 33. For a similar 
treatment of the later period by the same, see below, p. 543 note 3. See also Magdalino, Manuel J, 501-9 (“Appendix 2: Lay 
Officials in Synodal Lists of the Comnenian Period”). 

® Anna Comnena, Alexiad, IX.9.2, ed. B. Leib, I Paris, 1943), p. 181 (Diogenes); ibid., XII.6.3, ed. cit., III (Paris, 1945), 
p. 72 (Anemas); ibid., XV.6.4, ed. cit., II, p. 208 (reception of Kihg Arslan 1), 
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of standing (fén choran tés staseds). Quite how accurate this is, and quite how minutely regulated the rela- 
tionship between birth and status was, is revealed by the lists of attendants at contemporary synods, 


where precedence is all and nothing is left to chance or fancy.? 





Not all of the preexisting aristocracy was brought into the imperial clan system, however, and there 
are clear signs that from the very start this caused a resentment which in at least one case led to conspiracy 
—the Anemas conspiracy seems to have been composed of an unusual combination of members both 
of the military and of the high civil aristocracies. Both of these may at this stage have been particularly 
hard-pressed by the financial demands made upon them by Alexius’ fiscal reforms, but the background 
of general discontent is indicated by Zonaras’ claims that on the one hand Alexius did not treat the re- 
mainder of the (military) aristocracy (hoi loipoi tan ew gegonoténi) equally well, and that on the other he did 
not treat the senatorial body (i.e., the civil aristocracy) with the honor it deserved, but rather strove to op- 
press it. This latter was in line with his general attitude to the urban popular mass and to the member- 
ship of the urban guilds, with both of which the senate had entered into an alliance of interest against 
the military, during the period of civil dominance, and whose members had not supported his coup but 
had even opposed his entry into the City? Nevertheless, by the end of the reign, discontent with the 
regime as such had been if not destroyed then at least effectively driven underground, for if John’s ac- 
cession faced opposition, that derived neither from the excluded section of either aristocracy, nor indeed 
from the populace at large, but rather from a faction within his own immediate family. 

The Comneni and their allies, then, had taken over the state and its administrative apparatus, but 
while they inevitably weakened the first—for example, by inserting a decisive family clement into the 





functioning and nature of the imperial office, thereby on the one hand distilling the personal and house- 
hold element in it, and on the other diffusing the impact that it made upon society—they actually even 
strengthened and increased the efficiency of the second. Two main motives may be ascribed to the lat- 
ter policy, both very different, but not entirely incompatible. In the first place, in many ways Alexius was 
a very traditional—even reactionary—figure, and if he wished to act out the role of a traditional em- 
peror, then the acquisition of wealth via the administrative apparatus and from all sectors of society (with 
the exception of the privileged members of the imperial family and clan) was a simple necessity. In the 
second place, any such increased efficiency in the acquisition of wealth permitted not only the continu- 
ation of a traditional imperial role, but also the funding of the additional burden that he had imposed 
upon the generality of the population in the construction of his new system.19 

The administrative measures through which these aims were achieved involved the increasingly 
close coordination of the activities of the metropolitan sekreta or bureaus, and more particularly of those 
of the financial ones. Alexius seems to have regularized the position of lagothetés idn sekreton (first mentioned 
as such in 1081, later megas logothetés), in order to coordinate the activities of all the metropolitan sekreta. 
He also created the position of megas logariastés tan sekretin (first mentioned in 1094, megas logariastés for 
short), in order to coordinate the activities of the financial sekveta, and that of megas logariastés tan euagan 
sekreton, to coordinate those of the sekreta dealing with imperial (private) properties. 

These measures, erecting as they did a coordinative tier above the individual and previously inde- 
pendent sekreta, presumably diminished their importance, and it is therefore probably no coincidence that 
the sakellion is no longer heard of after 1145, and the strattotikon and eidikon after 1088—and even the pre- 
viously powerful genifon entered a period of continuing decline." 


7 John Cinnamus, Epitome Rerum ab Joanne et Alexio Connenis Gestarun, Il, ed. A. Meineke, CSHB (Bonn, 1836), p. 82; ibid., Vj 
ed. cit,, p. 206, For the AIMA prophecy (according to which the Comnenian succession would follow the word for “blood”), see 
the refs. in Hendy, “he Economy Revisited,” 3] and note 110, and below, pp. 343, 365. 

8 Zonaras, Annales, ed. Biittncr-Wobst, III, pp. 766, 767; Hendy, Studies, 586. 

9 Hendy, Studies, 582-86. 

10 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 33; Magdalino, Manuel J, 27-34; L. Clucas, The Trial of John Halos and the Crisis of 
Intellectual Values in Byzantium in the Eleventh Coutury (Munich, 1981), 88-102. For Alexius’ gencral fiscal conservatism, see Hendy, 
“The Economy Revisited,” 34, 41, and below, pp. 185, 187. 

11 Hendy, Studies, 482-34. 
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But they did not stand alone, and were accompanied and complemented by other measures of an 
equivalent, and in combination probably an even more significant, nature: by the reform of the coinage 
ment of landed properties, 





along lines already outlined above, in 1092; by the widespread fis 
of which the Athonite material now provides the most striking evidence, but which was quite possibly 
then applied to the whole empire, in the years to cither side of 1100; and by the reform of the collection 
of land taxation, the evidence for which is contained in the treatise now known as the Palaia kai Nea 
Logariké, in the years 1106/7-1108/9.2 

‘The combination of all these measures —administrative, monetary, and fiscal —amounted to a mas- 








sive rebuilding of the state’s financial structures upon the collapsed ruins of the old ones, and to a dras- 
tic increase in the product of the taxation system, as the product of the land taxes, overwhelmingly the 
most important item of revenue in the budget, was effectively, whether in the shorter or longer term, 
quadrupled. For where one miliaresion had previously been collected, one trachy (worth four miliaresia) 
was henceforth to be collected.!5 

Very little of all this, of course, appears in the two contemporary historians: nothing at all in Anna; 
and a somewhat problematic passage only in Zonaras. The latter describes how tax assessors (apographeis) 
were sent out in all directions into the countryside and regions (en agrois kai choriois) to check up on the 
properties (kt2:eis) of imperial subjects, and to charge such novelties as things called “excess” (lxypertima), 
and “additional” (hyperplea), and various other vexatious matters. This, then, seems to be evidence for a 
general reassessment, an interpretation supported by an extremely interesting passage of John the Oxite 
(ca. 1091). Zonaras then proceeds to give a description of Alexius’ monetary policies. It has frequently 
been assumed, and sometimes still is, that this well-known description applies to the debasement of the 





pre-reform period (i. 
it in fact gives a quite adequate account of the coinage of the reform and post-reform period (i.c., post- 
1092), and possibly even of the Nea Logariké as well. That the latter interpretation is in fact the correct 
one was never open to real doubt: although Zonaras’ sequential account is frequently interspersed with 
gencralized matter, and his detailed chronology is vague to say the Icast, the particular passage immedi- 
ately follows a mention of the exploits of Tzachas and of the revolts and imperial recovery of the islands 


., pre-1092), but it has been pointed out that, stripped of the customary rhetoric, 





of Crete and Cyprus—and these events can be closely dated to the period 1091-93. It also precedes a 
mention of the conspiracy of Nicephorus Diogenes (1094). There can thus be no question but that it 
refers to the reform of 1092 and its related measures. !* 

Other than these major financial measures, to be reconstructed from scattered documentary sources, 
and from the minimal references to them in the contemporary historical accounts, Alexius is commonly 
accused of having imposed major financial losses upon the state, and of having been instrumental in she 
decline of the Byzantine mercantile classes, through his concession of immunity from the trade tax, the 
Aommerkion, to the Venetians in 1082, in return for naval aid against the Normans. The charge is in fact 
traditional, but it nevertheless cannot be upheld. In the first place, it is by no means clear that the losses 
made on the granting of immunity would not have been made up in other ways, whether direct or indi- 
rect, such as in the increase in the volume of trade that undoubtedly occurred in the course of the twelfth 
century, and which may well have ultimately benefited the empire by way of the private sector of the 
economy. In the second place, if the financial pass was sold in this fashio 
in the 1080s but by no less an emperor than Basil II in 992. In the third place, given the structures of 
Byzantine society and state finance, it is actually very doubtfill that the revenues deriving from trade 


then it was sold not by Alexius 





amounted to more than a significant marginal item in the state budget, and the loss of Venetian revenues 
will have represented only even a portion of those revenues. If the immunitics involved were significant, 


12 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 36-41; and for the Logaritz, see also above, pp. 16 and note 49, 40-41 

13 Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 41. 

14 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 48-49; idem, Studies, 516-17; idem, “The Economy Revisited,” 36-37. Zonaras, Annales, ed. 
Biittner-Wobst, II, pp. 737-42. Constant repetition does not, of course of itself, render something true, but the relative chrono- 
logical position of Zonaras’ account scems clear, and its novel interpretation therefore secure. 
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that significance lay elsewhere and in the longer term. In any case, despite Zonaras’ strictures on the fi- 
nancial pressures and compensatory measures of the first part of the reign, he ends up on a surprisingly 
favorable note, given the traditional modern view of Alexius. The latter was, he says, neither avaricious 
nor over desirous of money, not wishing to melt it down and hoard it, and on his death no vast sums of 
it were found in the treasury. He clearly regards the situation with approval; this was the way an emperor 
ought to conduct his finances, and thus the almost traditional Byzantine alternation between the whole- 
sale accumulation of a reserve and its dissipation was left to Alexius’ son John and his grandson Manuel 
respectively. It seems clear that the increased expenditures entailed by Alexius’ policies must eventually 
at least have been more or less counterbalanced by the additional revenues gained, and it is entirely pos- 


sible that the extraction of these revenues was itself less inimical to the finan 





al capacities of the popu- 
lation at large than is now popularly supposed, owing to the continuing expansion of the Byzantine econ- 
omy.5 

In comparison with Alexius’ administrative and financial reforms, his actions and policies in other 
spheres appear somewhat meager, but it should be remembered that his freedom of action must have been 
very considerably inhibited by the extreme fluidity of the contemporary political and military situation: he 
therefore laid a number of foundations in these areas, but it was left to his two successors to build upon them. 

The political and military situation was dominated by the differential in status obtaining between. 
the Balkans on the one hand and Anatolia on the other. In the former, the Byzantine position, although by 
no means unchallenged—whether by Italian Normans, separatist Serbians, or nomadic Turks—was not yet 
fundamentally threatened on a long-term basis. In the latter, the Byzantine position had effectively col- 
lapsed, and only isolated patches of coastal territory, particularly along the Pontic coast, and in Bithynia 





around the Marmara, remained in imperial hands: 

In the Balkans, then, Alexius seems to have continued the existing situation of unitary military com- 
mand under the descendant of the domestikas tén scholan, who was increasingly termed megas domestikos 
—first iés anatolés, and then, with the collapse of the situation there, é dyseds. This seems to have been 
merely a regularization of terminology. In Anatolia, while the concept of unitary command does not 
seem to have been lost, the actual commanders there seem to have been termed stratopedarchés, a lower 
rank than domestikos, in recognition of the realities of the situation. The middle and second half of the 
reign nevertheless saw a distinct improvement in the Anatolian situation, with the recovery of a good 
deal of the significant coastal territory, largely as a result of the distraction of the Turks and the weak- 
ening of their position by the passage of the First Crusade, but also as a result of Alexius’ own later cam- 
paigns. As a consequence, one of the first actions of John II on his accession in 1118 was to create his 
boyhood companion and lifelong counselor John Axouch megas domestikos, and it is clear from subsequent 
events that John was m. d. an anatolikin kai dytikin, After John’s long tenure of office under both John and 
Manuel (1119-ca. 1150/51), the domesticate was again apparently split, and officers subsequently 


and even these only precariously and frequently loosely. 


termed megas domestikos nevertheless seem to have been 12 anatolés or tés dyseds. This may well have been in 
acknowledgment of the fact that Anatolia was once more the equivalent of the Balkans in the Byzantine 
scheme of things.16 


15 Hendy, Studies, 590-602. Basil I]: O. Téima, “Some Notes on the Significance of the Imperial Chrysobull to the Venetians 
of 992,” Byzantion 54 (1984), 358-66—but Tiima fails to understand the marginality of trade taxes, and his contingent interpre- 
tation is therefore dubious; R. J. Lilie, Handel und Plitik zavischen dem byzantinischen Reich und den italienischen Komamunen Veredig, Pisa 
und Genua in der Epoche der Kormenen und der Angeloi (1081-1204) (Amsterdam, 1984), 1-8. Zonaras, Annals, ed, Buctner-Wobst, IE, 
p. 765. John and Manuel: Hendy, Studies, 227, and below, pp. 245, 275-76, 280-81 

16'M. dom: R. Guilland, “Le Grand domestique,” in idem, Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, 2 vols., Berliner 
Byzantinistische Arbeiten 35 (Berlin-Amsterdam, 1967), I, pp. 405-25 (= Echos d’Orient 37 [1938], 53-64); H. Abrweiler, 
“Recherches sur 'administration de empire byzantin aux IX°-XIE siécles,” in eadem, Etudes sur es structures administratves et so- 
ales de Byzance, CS 5 (London, 1971), art. no. VIL, pp. 57-58 and note 57 (= BCH 8¢ [1960]); N. Oikonomides, “L’évolution de 
Vorganisation administrative de empire byzantin au XI€ sigcle (1025~1118),” in iciem, Byzantium from the Ninth Century tothe Fourth 
Crusade: Studies, Texts, Monuments, CS 369 (Hampshire-Brookfield, Vt., 1992), art no. X, pp. 142-43 (= TM 6 [1976], 125-52); 
A. Hohlweg, Beitnige zur Verwaltungsgeschichte des Ostrimischen Reiches unter den Kommenn, Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 1 
(Munich, 1965), 93-111. Stratop.: R. Guilland, “Le Stratopédarque et le Grand stratopédarque,” in idem, Recherches, I, pp. 498- 
521 (= BZ 46 [1953], 63-90). 
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While the changes affecting the military command seem to have been substantially ones of nomen- 
clature, those affecting the naval one seem actually to have involved considerably more. Like the army, 
the navy—whether Constantinopolitan or regional—had been virtually nonexistent at the accession of 
Alexius in 1081, and it was of course in return for naval aid that that emperor had granted full immu- 
nity from the kommerkion to the Venetians. Again as in the case of the army, an appreciable measure of 
reconstruction had already been undertaken by the death of Alexius in 1118, both as regards command 
and manpower and matériel. By about 1092—once again, that significant second decade of the reign—a 
truly unitary command of the naval forces of the empire, both Constantinopolitan and regional and 
Balkan and Anatolian, was in the process of evolution, and by the end of the reign appears to have been. 
normative, in the person of the megas doux. The latter also acted as praitir of the navally significant and 
sensitive combined theme of Hellas-Peloponnesus.!7 

As regards regional government, the reign of Alexius seems to have been truly transitional. In the 


Balkans, most of the more significant territorial circumscriptions such as Macedonia-Thrace, Thessa- 





lonica-Strymon-Voleron, and Hellas-Peloponnesus were retained, and indeed they survived as formal — 
probably mainly fiscal—entities right until 1204. On the other hand, the former dominance of the civil 
administrator, the praitir or Ariiés, endowed with both fiscal and juridical competence, which was still 
evident in the first part of the reign, subsequently declined rapidly, and—with the continuing exception 
of Hellas-Peloponnesus—ended by barely surviving it, Instead, the appointment of a military governor, 
almost uniformly termed dowx, and frequently with the additional appellation praktir or anagrapheus, de- 
noting a double—that is, military and civil, and in the latter case particularly fiscal—competence, became 
increasingly common. In Anatolia, even with recovery of areas of financial and strategic importance, the 
whole situation remained fluid, and the fact was reflected in the appointment of doukes/katepand, but with 
a very restricted territorial jurisdiction which was effectively confined to a city or fortress and the imme- 
diately surrounding area.!8 

The assemblage of financial and administrative measures undertaken by Alexius represents cer- 
tainly the most striking, and quite possibly the most significant, aspect of the reign. With regard to the 
second of these, emphasis was heavily placed upon the strengthening of the hold of the ruler over the 
various departments of state through the creation of a coordinative tier of administration above the for- 
merly independent sekrea. The hierarchical principle was thereby reinforced, and the whole in some way 
represented a return to the late Roman and early Byzantine administrative balance at the expense of the 
middle Byzantine one. The holders of the new coordinative offices involved, whether civil or military, were 
from the very start almost universally derived from the Comnenian family, their allies, and their dependents. 
This combination of coordinative principle and clan monopoly insured that although on the one hand 
imperial control over the administrative machine was tightened, nevertheless on the other the personal- 
ity and capacities of the ruler became crucial, and it was in this latter aspect that potential danger lay. 

‘The balance sheet of the reign demonstrates a quite clear and decisive positive balance. Alongside 
the financial and administrative measures and reforms outlined above there went a considerable military 
and political achievement: the stabilization of the situation in the Balkans through the defeat of 
Normans, Patzinaks, and Serbs; the beginnings of recovery in Anatolia through the defeat or check of 
sea- and land-based ‘Turks, and the reconquest of vital territory; and a general improvement in the com- 
mand structure and effectiveness of the armed forces. 

On the other side of the balance, several negative items are potential and long-term ones, and it 
seems unreasonable to blame Alexius for having failed to anticipate possible faults in the structure that 


17R, Guilland, “Le Drongaire de la flotte, le Grand drongaire de la flotte, le Duc de la flotte, le Mégaduc,” in idem, 
Recherches, 1, 342-51 (= BZ 44 [1951], 212-40); H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer: La marine de guerre, la politique et les institutions maritimes 
de Byzance aux VIIE-XV° sites, Bibliotheque byzantine, Etudes 5 (Paris, 1966), 209-11; Oikonomides, “L’évolution,” 147. 
Hohlweg, Batrige, 144-59. On the 12d-century fleet itself, see Aluweiler, Byzance et la mer, 175-297; Lilie, Handel und Polit, 
613-43. 

18 Oikonomides, “Liévolution,” 148-50; Hendy, Studies, 429-32. 
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he had erected when they took such a considerable length of time to emerge. The clan structure that he 
had initiated as an instrument of rule lasted untested for a century, but then failed to insure stability dur- 
ing the minority of his great-grandson, and fell into confusion. In this period of confusion, and because 
of the indiscriminate extension of the system subsequent to the death of Alexius, it became a parasiti- 
cally very considerable burden on the state and on society. Again, the administrative machinery that he 
had fashioned functioned well for much the same period of time, but then, with the advent of rulers who 
lacked the possibility of providing, or the capacity to provide, the personal drive that it required, it ceased 
to function effectively in several of its major tasks while surviving in outward form, These developments 
may not have been inevitable, but where Alexius can quite legitimately be criticized is in utilizing state 
mechanisms to impose his own mental attitudes, which were fundamentally reactionary, upon the struc- 
ture of society and the quality of intellectual and religious life. As a product of the regional military aris- 
tocracy, he clearly disdained and discriminated against the two elements of the alliance that had opposed 
his class in general and himself in particular—that is, the basically civil and bureaucratic senate, and the 
mercantile and artisan classes of the urban guilds, depriving both of political power and influence, and 
the latter certainly of the social status and possibly of the greater freedom from economic regulation that 
they had won to an unprecedented degree over the preceding half century. It may well have been this 
constriction as much as, or even more than, Venetian and western immunity from the kommerkion, that 
insured that the Byzantine mercantile classes failed to take advantage of the general economic expan- 
sion of the time and therefore subsequently faced Italian commercial supremacy. 

With regard to his suppression of intellectual inquiry beyond rigidly set bounds, and his insistence 
upon religious conformity, the best exemplar is provided by the trial and condemnation for heresy of the 





philosopher John Ttalus in 1082, as well as those of various and more obviously heterodox individuals 
and groups throughout the reign. Again, this may well have insured that any potential for intellectual 
and educational development that Byzantine society possessed was simply never fulfilled, and that in 
comparison with western s 


backwater. 





cieties it therefore became a conceptual, and ultimately a technological, 


CornaGE 

The basic division in the coinage of Alexius I is that between his pre- and post-reform issues, the chrono- 
logical dividing line being provided by the year 1092, that of the proclamation of the young John IL and 
of the striking of what was clearly a series of coins commemorating the occasion and also inaugurating 
the reformed denominational structure. It seems probable that both events reflected the inception of a 
new indictional cycle (ind. 1 = 1 September 1092-31 August 1093) and that the commemorative series, 
all the components of which are now scarce or rare, was more or less immediately followed by the sub- 





stantive one, marked by more traditional designs, and which developed over the rest of the reign. It thus 
seems convenient to reflect this basic division in any commentary upon the coinage of the reign.!9 


Pre-Reform (April 1081—August 1092) 

Alexius inherited a coinage that in theory consisted of gold, silver, and copper components, but of 
these the gold nomismata (both histamenon and tetarteron) had already been debased to the level of 8/9 
carats; the silver miliaresion, along with its fractions, seems to have been fluctuating over a wide range 
extending from 97% to a mere 45% pure; and the copper follis, at a weight standard of some 6 g, had 
been sharply reduced from that of some 13 g which had persisted up until ca. 1065. 

Tt seems 





-ar that in the desperate position of the first few months of the reign, with the loss of vir 
tually all of Anatolia, the threat of a Norman invasion of Epirus, and the necessity of paying out con- 


19 Anna Comnena, Aleriad, XILA.A, ed. B. Leib, III (Paris, 1945), p. 66; D. 1, Polemis, The Doukai: A Contribution to Byzantine 
Prosopograply (London, 1968), 136, no. 108 (birth of John). Chalandon, Alexis J Comnéne, p. 139 and note 1 (proclamation of 
John). Grumel, La chronologic, 256 (ind.). Chalandon’s use of Neapolitan documents for dating John’s proclamation can be re- 
peated for dating his son Alexius’ later proclamation: see below, p. 244. 
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siderable sums of money to Henry IV of Germany in an attempt to prevent the invasion, the monetary 
situation was allowed to slide even further than it already had, and that it eventually collapsed in upon 
itself. A transitional histamenon from the first few months of the reign gives a reading of some 2 carats 
gold only, and another from the first substantive coinage gives a reading of some 3 carats, but other coins 
from later in the pre-reform period appear to be even worse—basically a low-grade silver/ copper alloy. 
‘Tetartera, as usual, scem to have suffered even more acutely. The silver miliaresion and copper follis seem 
to have continued much as before, although the visibly atrocious alloy of some specimens of the former 
suggests that some further degree of debasement may well have taken place.2” 


“Cold” 

Since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, two quite distinct types of what can only be 
termed “transitional” histamena—bearing, that is, very marked similarities to the coinage of Alexius’ 
predecessor Nicephorus II]—have come to light, and these represent the only real novelties for the period. 
Of these two types, the one (Tla.1-4), which was actually described in a supplement to Studies 12, is 
now known from four specimens and at least three reverse (i. ;, while the other (T1b) is so 
far apparently known from a single specimen only. The derivation of both types is very clear: the first de- 
rives from Nicephorus’ Class II (2), although the form taken by Christ’s backed throne on the obverse is 
mildly variant (the back is bordered in the later type); and the second derives from Nicephorus’ Class I 
(L.1-4) where its reverse, and from his Class II where its obverse, is concerned 

Quite why there should have been two transitional issues, both presumably of very short duration, 
remains unclear: it is just possible that they represent two successive phases of the speedy debasement 
that is known to have been taking place; but it is equally possible that they derive from the considerable 
expenditure of the early months of the reign, or even from features of the pattern of metropolitan pro- 
duction that are only just beginning to be appreciated. At any rate, there is little doubt but that both 
should be dated to 1081/82.2! 

The two transitional types of histamenon were followed by two substantive types (the First and 
Second Goinages), the order of which scems clear from the increasing degree of debasement. These 
were balanced by two types of tetarteron (again the First and Second Goinages), the order of which 
seems equally clear. The dating remains problematic, although it is to be presumed that the two succes- 
sive types in cach denomination were contemporancous with cach other. The inception of the First Coin- 
ages should probably be dated to late 1081 or early 1082, and the termination of the Second Coinages 
must have occurred in August 1092, with the reform. 

In fact, there is an ideal solution at hand. It is now clear that Alexius, under extreme financial pres- 
sure, adopted a traditional imperial remedy, that of confiscating ecclesiastical plate (anaihémata), not on a 
single occasion only, as previously thought, but on two—once in early 1082 in the face of the Norman 





, imperial) di 


invasion, and once in the second half of 1087 in the face of a Patzinak one. It therefore seems very prob- 
able that these two extreme low points of the financial situation are reflected in the two major phases of 
coining, and that the sequence as a whole should go: Transitional Coinages, 1081-82; First Goinages, 
1082-87; and Second Coinages, 1087-92. This balance seems at least approximately correct in view of 
the relative rarity or commonness of the issues involved.?? 

Constantinople was not, however, the only major mint in operation at this stage, whether for precious 
or for base metals, and a conspicuous and in several cases not uncommon group of precious metal coins, 
including both histamena and tetartera, has been attributed to Thessalonica, in, or in the region of which, 


20 See above, pp. 10-11, 37-40. 

2I The last of these possibilities would involve the “binary structure” that is observable sporadically in the coinages of both 
the 12th and the 13th centuries, and that has been outlined above (pp. 108-23). This would almost certainly entail the two tran- 
sitional types having been issued in parallel rather than in sequence. There are disturbing signs of a similar problem and possi- 
ble explanation among metropolitan tetartera of the post-reform series (below, pp. 197-99). 

22 Gautier, “Diatribes de Jean l'Oxite,” 8-9; Hendy, Studies, 228-37. 
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Alexius spent a good deal of time while on campaign against the Normans during the period 1081-85. 
The attribution, which has a number of powerful arguments in its favor, now seems generally accepted, 
and has in any case been strikingly confirmed by documentary evidence. The relative order of issues, in 
the case of both denominations, is once more betrayed by the increasing degree of debasement.% 

The issues involved are again two in number in the case of both histamena and tetartera (4.1-5b.! 
hist.; 8.1-9.5: tet.), and there is thus a clear prima facie case for suggesting them to be effectively con- 
temporaneous with the relevant metropolitan issues. The matter is unfortunately, however, not quite as 
simple. In large part the uncertainty derives from a lack of hard evidence as to how long the mint oper- 
ated for at this stage—whether only during the period of the Norman war (1081-85), or right through 
the pre-reform period (1081-92). 








In fact, two features suggest, even if they do not prove, that the mint operated right through, al- 
though it is of course quite probable that the scale of production diminished sharply after the termina- 
tion of the Norman war and consequently of prolonged imperial residence. In the first place, there is a 
distinct element of continuity in module and style between the pre-reform histamena and (“gold”) 
tetartera, and the post-reform hyperpyra and (copper) tetartera, of the mint, suggesting that there was 
no drastic break in production. In the 
could have closed was with the termination of the war in 1085, and this would mean that it would have 
done so well before the second major coinage/debasement postulated above for 1087. This is not en- 
tirely impossible, but it would destroy any possibility of the contemporancity between the phases of 





ond place, the only really plausible stage at which the mint 


metropolitan and Thessalonican production which is otherwise so clearly suggested. 

Even so, and on the assumption of some degree of contemporaneity in at least the major phases of 
production at the two mints, the situation is still not absolutely straightforward, although as it happens 
the solution of the problem involved seems fairly clear. Alexius left Constantinople en route for the 
Norman front in August 1081, passed through Thessalonica, and was at the front and prepared for bat- 
tle by 15 October. He was therefore at Thessalonica in September, and this is the obvious date for the 
opening of a mint (or at least a precious-metal one) in the city. Now, if this was indeed the case, the 
Thessalonican mint will have opened while the metropolitan one was still producing its Transitional 
Coinages of histamena, and before the debascment of carly 1082 which ushered in the First Coinages 
of histamena and tetartera. It is therefore to be expected that the Thessalonican mint will have produced 
a very brief issue of histamena between September 1081 and early 1082, paralleling the Transitional 
Coinage(s) of the capital, and followed by substantive First and Second Coinages in 1082-87 and 
1087--92 respectively. The question therefore arises as to whether the surviving issues fall, or at least can 
be very easily fitted, into such a pattern. The latter is in fact the case. 

‘The sequence of Thessalonican issues is very easily established. It opens with histamena bearing the 
striking design of St. Demetrius handing a labarum to Alexius (4.1-2), echoing—no doubt consciously 
—the histamena with a design of the archangel Michael handing a labarum to Michael IV (2), which had 
been produced at the mint during the somewhat similar circumstances of the Bulgarian campaign of 
1041. This opening issue is extremely rare, quite clearly belongs as a complement to the metropolitan 
Transitional Coinage(s) of 1081-82, and is thus to be dated September 1081-early 1082. It is perhaps 
not entirely satisfactory to term the ‘Thessalonican issue a “Transitional Coinage,” as its antecedent lies 
not in the immediately preceding reign but in onc forty years back. On the other hand, its brevity, and 
convenience of keeping terminology as standard, or at least as similar, as possible, outweigh this. 

The Transitional Coinage is followed by a substantive one, bearing the design of St. Demetrius 
handing a cross-on-steps to Alexius. The obverse design too underwent at least two, much more minor, 
changes. This, then, on the face of it, should act as a complement to the metropolitan First Coinage and 
be similarly datable to 1082-87. The major obstacle to such an interpretation is that it has no obvious 


23 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 41-46; idem, Studies, 273, 314. The latter may well suggest a Thessalonican origin for at least 
the trachea in question, but the Thessalonican document of 1097 mentioned above (p. 57) can only refer to them. 
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successor to act asa complement to the metropolitan Second Coinage and thus to be datable to 1087-92. 
Is this, then, evidence for the closure of the mint in 1085? The fact that there exist two substantive 
coinages of tctartera is a telling argument against such a case, and further examination of the substan- 
tive issue of histamena confirms this. For it is clear that within the substantive issue of histamena there 
are two quite distinctive varieties: Variety I (5a.1-3), in which the inside of the imperial loros-end is ren- 
dered as a closely dotted linc, continuing the practice adopted for the Transitional Coinage; and Variety 
TI (5b.1-4), in which the inside of the loros-end is rendered as a jeweled border, which is new. Both 
varieties appear substantive, and it thus seems clear that Variety I acts as a complement to the metropoli- 
tan First Coinage and is therefore datable to 1082-87, and that Variety II acts as a complement to the 
metropolitan Second Coinage and is similarly datable to 1087—92.2+ 

The implicit question as to why the imperial design was never totally changed at Thessalonica, as 
it was at the capital, is easily answered: it was a striking and also a meaningful design—one of the few 
that can be so considered. It was sufficiently striking for Varieties I and II to receive their own descrip- 
tive classification as staurohagiod@métrata, in a document from Thessalonica dated 1097, and for the gen- 
eral design to be repeated on the local coinage of the mid-thirteenth century, as well as on the Norman 
coinage of the mid-twelfth, and it was meaningful in the sense that it implied the support and protection 
of the patron saint of the city for the emperor in his critical campaigns against the Normans. 
Thessalonica would have been one of the first targets had the enemy managed to break through, as the 
city was to find to its eventual cost in 1185.25 

‘There remain to be fitted in the two substantive and successive types of tetartera for the mints of 
both Constantinople and Thessalonica. It is noticeable that neither series can be fitted precisely into a 
pattern of transitional, first, and second coinages, for both lack a formal transitional phase. In fact, it is 
clear that the earlier of the Constantinopolitan types is itself in a sense “transitional” as being clearly de- 
rived from Nicephorus’ Class I (4). Not only that, but it clearly has, at the head of its sequence, several 
extremely rare variations to the massively normative obverse design: i€ XC a), which b i presumably 
the earliest variety, is apparently followed by i X (6b), and only then by the normative [€ X€ (6c.1-21). 
The clear suggestion is that these rare early varieties of tetartera act as a complement to the Transitional 
Coinages of histamena. Nothing similar secms to occur on the carlier of the Thessalonican types, but it 
is not improbable that the examination of further specimens will provide an equivalent. In any case, the 
First and Second Coinages of tetartera cover the period April (Cpl.) and September (Thess.) 1081—second 
half of 1087, and 1087—August 1092, respectively. The detailed chronological correlation of histamena 
and tetartera at the two mints may therefore be entabulated as illustrated in Table 9. 


“Silver” and Copper 

Of the remainder of the pre-reform coinage of Alexius, there is little to be said, beyond that it con- 
tinues the pattern of those of the preceding reigns, and is not generally datable beyond the most general 
chronological parameters (i.c., April/September 1081-August 1092). It consists of silver concave mil- 
iaresia bearing a figure of the emperor in military dress, continuing a tradition extending back to the no- 
toriously unwarlike Constantine IX; of two-thirds and one-third miliaresia; and of copper folles, both of 
the “anonymous” and the “signed” series. 

With regard to the “anonymous” folles classified as Types J-M in Dumbarton Oaks Catalogue 111.2, it 
should be noted that Types J and K probably provide the pre-reform issues of Alexius (probably a First 


24 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 45-46. This, if correct, would nicely confirm the dating of the Vetren (Silistra) Hoard to 1087 
as proposed by I. Tordanov (“Monctniata reforma na Aleksii I Komnin [1081-1116] b svetlinata na noumismatichnite nakhodki 
ot Istochna Bulgariya,” Arkheologiva 1 [1978], 8-10). The coins as illustrated are all of Variety I (1082-87), and the possible occa- 
sion of deposit, Alexius’ severe defeat by the Patzinaks before Silistra in the fall of 1087: a neat fit. The point is rendered all the 
neater by the fact that Ania Comnena reports (Alexiad, VIL.3.6, ed. Leib, IJ, p. 96) that Alexius sent the imperial tent and all the 
baggage (ién basilikin skénén kai tas skeuas apasas) offto Vitrinon for safety. For the baggage train, see Hendy, Studies, 272-75, 304-15. 

25 1097: see above, p. 57. Norman coinage: see above, p. 189 and note 23. For Andronicus’ coinage of 1185, see below, p. 344. 
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and Second Coinage, and possibly, but by no means necessarily dated 1081-87 and 1087-92, respec- 
tively), while ‘Types L and M have been entirely abstracted from the series and are now given to the 
anomalous Trapezuntine one treated later, and as a body, in this volume. This leaves a gap in the num- 
bering of Alexius’ pre-reform issues: no. (14) = DOCTIL2 Class J; no. (15) = DOCTIL.2 Class K; no. (16) 
= Trebizond ‘Type VIII below; and no. (17) = Trebizond ‘Type V below.?* 

With regard to the mints involved, it is clear that the miliaresion type (nos. 10.1-3), the two-thirds 
miliaresion type (no. 11), and the one-third miliaresion type (nos. 12.12) all belong to Constantinople. 
The other two-thirds miliaresion type (nos. 13.1-2) equally clearly belongs to Thessalonica.27 

As to the question of mints for the folles, the situation there is a little more complex. The two. 
“anonymous” Types J and K clearly form the end of the series that had begun with John I, and are un- 
doubtedly Constantinopolitan (First and Second Coinages below). ‘The two “signed” types are problem- 
atic. In Dumbarton Oaks Studics 12, Type A (nos. 18.1-3 below) was given to Thessalonica, while Type 
B (nos. 19.1-7 below) was labeled “Eastern Mint?/Thessalonica?” in the text, and “Eastern?” in the 
plates.28 This reflected a reaction against the then current orthodoxy that both the later “anonymous” 
scries of folles and the “signed” one from Constantine X onwards derived from the same mint (that of 











Constantinople), together with an awareness that the evidence of provenance and so on was possibly 
contradictory, and was certainly unsatisfactory.?? The “anonymous” series has now been pruned back to 
two issues for the reign, and it is possible to do the same for the “signed” one. For it is clear that the issue 
classified as Type B in Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12 is a “mythical issue” and results from a small post- 
reform tetarteron of Alexius (nos. 40a.1-b.5 below) having been centrally overstruck on the large flan of 
an “anonymous” follis Type G (G.1-28 in DOC III.2), leaving the outer border of large globules be- 
longing to the earlier type not only visible but even virtually unaffected by the overstriking.2? 

‘The fact that there are now not only two types of “anonymous” folles attributable to the reign, with 
the change of type quite possibly occurring in 1081/82 and 1087, that is, more or less contemporane- 
ously with those affecting the histamena and tetartcra, but that there arc also two types of “signed” folles, 
clearly suggests that these latter should be similarly assigned to a single mint, arranged in sequence, and 
dated—rather, that is, than separated as regards the place and time of their production. But if this is in- 
deed the case, then the full logical and organizational contradictions of the case for assigning both the 


26 Trebizond: below, pp. 427-28. 

27 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 41-46. 

28 Tbid., pp. 75-76 and pl. 3. 

29 See above, pp. 22-28. 

30 So, acceptably, Grierson, Byzantine Coins, 225. 
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“anonymous” and the “signed” series to the same mint, which have always been latent however much 
tolerated or ignored, become apparent to an accentuated degree. These have now been explored 
and—so it is hoped—resolved, in the Invoduction to this volume, and therefore do not need further 
treatment here. 

Nevertheless and in brief, it seems clear that the earlier series of “signed” folles should be assigned 


to a second mint within the capital, and its continuation in the later series to the same mint meanwhile 





transferred to somewhere within the Greek regions. In other words, and whatever else, it can no longer 
be held that both series emanate from one and the same mint, whether Constantinopolitan or otherwise.3! 

The geographical location of the transferred mint remains uncertain. Thessalonica remains a 
prime—indeed the prime— 
there after Alexius’ arrival in the city of 1081. But Thebes and Corinth are also possibilities, and it is not 
even impossible that it was first transferred to Thebes/ Corinth, and then to Thessalonica so as to cope 
with Alexius’ campaign needs. The two “signed” types of folles have therefore been placed under the 
Thessalonican label, but with a full acknowledgment of the fact that the whole situation at this stage 





ndidate, as it would permit the smooth expansion of a preexisting mint 





needs careful examination. 

The order of the two “signed” types remains uncertain, but the fact that Type A apparently tends 
to be overstruck on the “anonymous” Type K suggests that the two may be at least approximately con- 
temporancous, in which case the dating of the two types of each series should possibly go as follows with 
their alphabetic identities having been left unchanged in the listing: 


1081-87 1087-92 
Cpl. First Coinage (Anon. Type J) — Cpl. Second Coinage (Anon. Type K) 
“Thess.” Type B ——> “Thess.” Type A 


‘This would mean that Type A would have been the latest issued before the passage of the First Crusade 
in 1096/97, perhaps indirectly accounting for the Arabic countermarking to which it was occasionally 
subjected: it would have been mainly this type that was transported eastward.52 


Post-Reform (September 1092~August 1118) 

John Tl, the porphyrogenitus third child of Alexius Comnenus and Irene Ducaena, and therefore 
himself half a Ducas, was born in 1088 and was “crowned” immediately after his baptism. At much the 
same time—whcther connected with this or not—the porphyrogenitus son of Michael VII and Maria of 
Alania, the hitherto co-emperor Constantine Ducas, appears to have been relegated to the background 
and his rights and prerogatives withdrawn. John was formally proclaimed emperor in 1092, and con- 
temporary Neapolitan documents—still frequently dated in the name of the Byzantine emperor(s)— 
clearly suggest that the date chosen for the proclamation was | September, which was not only the open- 
ing of the indictional (e., financial) year, but in this case also the opening of a new indictional cycle. The 
proclamation was marked by the issue of a series of coins, clearly ceremonial in character, which bore 
on the obverse the design of Christ crowning the young emperor John, and on the reverse that of 
Emperor Alexius and Empress Irene holding between them a cross—or some combination of similar de- 
signs. This latter, of course, is the pose normally adopted by Sts. Constantine and Helen. What is signif- 
icant about this series apart from being the sole example of a “family” coinage, and one of very few ex- 


31 See above, pp. 22-28, 129-31. 

32 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 80. For a countermarked coin in this collection: 19.1 below. It should, however, be noted that 
the largest body of named/countermarked coins known (the “Mardin” Hoard) merely confuses the situation. It contained 25 
specimens of Type A including 8 with countermark, and four of ‘Type B including one with countermark. Sec N. M. Lowiek, S. 
Bendall, and P. D. Whitting, The “Mardin” Hoard: Islamic Couniermarks on Byzantine Falles (London, 1977), 27. The authors caution 
against the Thessalonican attribution of ‘Type A on the grounds of there being so many present in a hoard from eastern Anatolia. 
But the fact of there also being 379 specimens of Anonymous Type J and 1,819 of Type K present confounds their reasoning: 
clearly if the “signed” coins had been anywhere near locally minted (e.g,, at Antioch or Edessa), one would be entitled to expect 
fewer “anonymous” and/or more “signed” pieces. 
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amples of what might properly be called a ‘ 
by this volume, was that it was struck according to a wholly new denominational pattern, and thus in- 


coronation” coinage, throughout the entire period covered 


augurated a structure which, although subject to some modification, henceforth became standard 
throughout the entire period.33 

The new denominational pattern has already been analyzed, but again and in brief it consisted of 
the gold hyperpyron, of some 21 carats fine, the standard coin of the new system; the electrum trachy, 
of some 7 carats fine, and worth one-third of the hyperpyron; and the billon trachy, containing some 
6~7% silver and worth '/«9 hyperpyron; and the billon/copper tetarteron, probably worth !/28s and !/act 
hyperpyron respectively.3+ 

As in the case of the pre-reform coinage, few great novelties have emerged since the publication of 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, perhaps the most significant of these being the attribution of two varieties 
of lead tetartera, with designs clearly appropriate to the “coronation” series of coins, to the mints of 
Constantinople and Thess 





alonica. Although the period thus saw the production of tetartera in billon 
(Constantinople), copper (Thessalonica and elsewhere), and lead (all three), the denomination as a whole 
has been classified as being of copper, the metal in which the vast majority of pieces were struck. Other 
than this, a number of relatively minor novelties and mint reattributions provide the only intervening 
changes. 


Gold 

In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, the existence of the gold hyperpyron with designs appropriate to 
the “coronation” coinage of 1092 was tentatively postulated—not least in the hope of “flushing out” a 
previously unrecognized or unappreciated specimen from a collection.35 No such coin has yet appeared, 
and to this extent the case for its existence is thereby weakened. On the other hand, the reformed de- 
nominational pattern was then evidenced by “coronation” issues of electrum trachea and billon trachea 
only, whereas now an issue of copper (lead) tetartera has been added, leaving only hyperpyra to com- 
plete the pattern. It is for this reason that a schematic entry for it has been retained in the catalogue 
below, but without giving it a figure in the numbered sequence. It is in fact quite possible, given the fact 
that it was the electrum trachy, or third-hyperpyron, worth four miliaresia, which provided the basis for 
the reckoning of taxation in the reforms embodied in the Nea Logariké, and which also provided the basis 
for the actual collection of the same taxation in 1104 and ca. 1105, and the disbursement of imperial 
alms in 1093, that the electrum “coronation” issue actually did form the highest denomination of the 
series, perhaps as a brief initial phase of monetary reform, and that it was only very shortly afterwards 
(that is, by March 1093) that the new denominational structure was completed by the issue of hyperpyra 
of regular design, which both provided what was for certain fiscal purposes a triple-nomisma and for all 





others the standard coin.56 

Be that as it may, very little that is new with regard to the hyperpyron has come to light since the 
publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. One further major variety has been added: Variety I(B) 
(20p) of the sequence attributed to the mint of Philippopolis has the circular inscription +KEROH@ 
AAEZIO on the obverse, a feature linking it to the billon trachy attributed to the same mint, and to the 
pre- and post-reform coinages of the mint of Thessalonica. The major regional mints scem to have been 
under a similar, perhaps even a combined, organizational regime, for the feature thus not uncommonly 
appears upon the products of both, whereas it never appears upon the products of the metropolitan 
mint. Other than this, several hoards, mainly small ones, consisting of or including hyperpyra of Alexius, 
have subsequently come to light and have been published in varying detail, but these have added rela- 


33 Sts, Constantine and Helena: see, for example, Thessalonican Latin trachy ‘Type C (26.1-8) below, p. 668. 
34 See above, pp. 41-51. 

35 Hendy, Cainage and Money, 89. 

36 See above, pp. 40-41, 43-44, and below, pp. 194-95 and note 43. 
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tively little to the state of knowledge regarding the series whether with reference to major new varieties 
or to mint attributions. 

What is perhaps the potentially most interesting of these hoards is that from Fethiye (Makre), on the 
Carian/Lycian coast of Asia Minor, found in 1922, first reported in 1935, and finally published in ac- 
cordance with the modern classification of the series in 1981. What makes it of such potential interest is 
that it is a hoard of moderate size, if now unfortunately represented by somewhat less than half of the 
original total of 29 pieces, and that it was clearly buried either in, or at most only shortly after, the reign 
of Alexius himself.” 


As it now stands, the remaining 12 pieces include 6 Constantinopolitan and 5 Thessalonican spec- 





imens, together with a probable contemporary forgery:3® and this seems to reveal a strong Thessalonican 
weighting, which is in itself of interest given the rarity of the later varieties of that series. The 
Constantinopolitan varictics now present include only Varieties I(A) and I(B), and the Thessalonican 
s.) 


with the grossly exaggerated jeweling on the right-hand border of the emperor's chlamys. A plausible 





ones Varieties I-IV (A/B), both sequences thus seeming to exclude those varieties (II—Cpl.; VI—The: 


context for the deposition of the hoard is Anna Comnena’s observation that in ca. 1108 the Turks had 
again completely devastated the whole coastline from Smyrna to Attalia, and that Alexius appointed 
Eumathius Philocales to restore the situation.*? If the hoard contents are representative, and if the date 
of the Turkish devastation and the date of the deposition for the hoard are at least approximately cor- 
rect, then metropolitan Varieties I(A) and I(B) and Thessalonican Varieties I-IV(A) might be understood 
as extending up to, say, at least as far as 1105, and quite possibly right up to the start of the new indic- 
tional cycle in 1107/8 (= ind. 1), with the varicties with the grossly exaggerated jeweling following on 
from there. This would seem about right on the evidence of the relative commonness/scarcity of the 
various varieties involved. The case is nevertheless still a terribly precarious one: either or both of the 
necessary conditions might not have been fulfilled, and there is absolutely no way of telling whether this 
is so. 

The products of a temporary mint at Philippopolis, and of one other at an entirely unknown loca- 
tion, have already been defined elsewhere, and there is little further to add on the subject, except to em- 
phasize that both were presumably set up to effect a recoinage attendant upon the reform of 1092, and 
that having fulfilled this function both were closed. It is, however, possible that the more particular rea- 
son for the inception of a mint at Philippopolis was a period of imperial residence there in 1093/94." 


Electrum 

The Constantinopolitan series of electrum trachea is initiated by an issue belonging to the “coro- 
nation” coinage of 1092 (21), and currently known from specimens in two major collections. The Paris 
specimen gives a specific gravity reading suggesting a gold content of some 8 carats fine, which is high 
for the denomination, and which just may indicate that it was intended to form the third part of a theo- 
retical pure gold coin rather than the third of a coin of some 21 carats fine, and therefore that it repye- 
sents a brief preliminary phase of the reform, as suggested above.*! Be that as it may, the coronation issue 
was immediately (i.e., by March 1093) followed by one of more regular general design (22.1-3) which, 
unlike the contemporary gold hyperpyron, is of extremely uniform detailed design, it being effectively 
impossible to separate coins early in the sequence from those late in it. This substantive issue gives mea- 


31 Hendy, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” no. 231, pp. 67-68, 

38 The probable forgery bore a resemblance to the Ratto no. 2056 coin that I provisionally attributed to Theodore in Studies 
(pp. 235-36 and pl. 30.1). The attribution should therefore be abandoned. Simon Bendall (personal communication, 8 Feb. 1990) 
informs me of the existence of a third specimen with the partial columnar inscription $ to the lefi, confirming the point, Whether all 
this is sufficient to postulate the functioning of yet another provincial mint remains dubious: the Fethiye coin seemed to be of a 
rather pale gold, and contemporary forgery seems somewhat more likely. 

39 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, XTV.1.2-3, ed. Leib, IIL, p. 142. 

40 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 95-96. See also below, pp. 196-97. 

+! Private communication, Cécile Morrisson. 
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surements which seemingly cluster around 7 carats fine, and which are perhaps more in conformity with 
what might be expected from a coin tariffed at one-third of a hyperpyron.*” It is now not a common one, 
to judge by the contents of collections, and no major hoards are known to have included it in any num- 
bers, although one contributory factor to this may well be that somewhat later hoards exclude it because 
of its slightly higher gold content. Nevertheless, it may equally well be that it was originally commoner 
than might now be supposed, and not only for the reason implied above, for as also already observed, 
not only did it provide the ba: 
basis for the collection of taxation in ca. 1097/1104, as well as that for the distribution of imperial alms 
in 1093 and 1119. In 1093/1119 it was termed a komnénaton theotokion nomisma, with clear reference to the 
presence of the Virgin on the obverse, while in ca. 1097/1104 it was seemingly termed a wrikephalon 





s for the reckoning of taxation in the Nea Logariké, but it also provided the 


nomisma, with reference to the “heads” of the Virgin and Christ on the obverse, and of the emperor on 
the reverse.43 

The Thessalonican series (23a.1—c) consists at the moment of a substantive issue only, although it 
is not impossible that coins belonging to the “coronation” series will turn up in the future. The substan- 
tive issue exhibits a considerably greater variety than its metropolitan counterpart. It clearly commences 
with pieces from relatively carefully cut dies, what are possibly the earliest of all having a cross at the head 
of the reverse inscription (+4ECNOTH etc.) and a paneled loros-waist (49) for the emperor on the same 
side. Later pieces are from dies of a more careless execution, lack the cross, and have a loros-waist dec- 
orated with a quincunx (E5)) only. The distinctions apparently develop gradually, are not entirely simul- 
taneous, and therefore do not appear to mark two quite separate varieties. On one as yet unique piece 
(23), the upper reverse field is filled by a large star, and it has been suggested that this forms an allusion 
to the comet of 1106, which is actually mentioned by Anna Comnena as having marked the prelimi- 
Norman campaign of 1105-8, and his residence in and nearby 
Thessalonica during 1105-7. Certainly, the position of the piece in question within the sequence as a 
whole should be a late one, and this may be regarded as lending strength to the suggestion.# 





























naries of her father’s second anti 


Billon 

It is with the series of billon trachea that real novelty begins to occur, for since the publication of 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, one completely new type has come to light, and several mint reattributions 
have been made. 

It seems clear that there are only two substantive issues of billon trachy (25a.1-b.15, 26.1-5), one 
even so being much less common than the other, and that both of these have a major feature in com- 
mon: although the diameter of the border to the designs varies in size, nevertheless in no case, or in very 
few cascs indeed, is it so small as to allow what are proportionally large areas of the flan to remain alto- 
gether outside it. The situation with the three non-“coronation” minor types (28-(30)) is altogether 
different: all have a small, frequently tiny, diameter to the border, particularly to the reverse border, with 
relatively large arcas of the flan remaining outside. This is especially clear in the case of a run of speci- 
mens of 28. The difference seems to define two quite distinct sequences. Curiously, however, the “coro- 
nation” issue divides into the same two groups (cf. 24.1-(2); 27). Now although it seems unreasonable to 
expect absolute uniformity in such matters, the occurrence of such a clear difference in what is obviously 
ceremonial issue of short duration suggests that something more than mere extreme random variation 
is involved and rather that a distinction in production—that is, in place of minting—ought to be consid- 
ered as possibly having been involved. 


42 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 10; Morrison ct al., Lior monnayé, 1, p. 233. See also above, p. 42 and note 45. 

43 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 26-27, 31-32, 56-57; Theophylact of Ochrida, Epistlai, 96, ed. P. Gautier, in Théophylacte 
@Achrida, Lettres: niraduction, texte, traduction of nates, CFHB 16.2 (Thessalonica, 1986), 491—a sum of 13 trikepbala nomismata paid on 
‘a marsh with wretched fishing, 

Anna Comnena, Alexiad, XII.4.1-3, ed. Leib, IIL, pp. 64-65, Hendy, Coinage and Money, 96-97. The comet is in fact vari= 
ously dated Feb./Mar. 1106-7/8 (Grumel, La chronologic, 473), 
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‘That this latter was indeed the case seems confirmed by the particular instance of (29), on the re- 
verse of which the Virgin (on the left) and the emperor (on the right) hold between them a labarum on 
long shaft, and on which there is also a retrograde inscription: VIZ9AA (to the right). It has been noted 
that both of these features—the reversal of the normal positioning of person, and the retrograde in- 
scriptions—haye parallels only upon the pre-reform coinage of Thessalonica, and it has therefore been 
suggested that (29) should also be attributed to that mint." But if this is so with (29), then it seems quite 
probable that the whole group 27-(30) should be similarly attributed, thus explaining both their com- 
mon peculiarities and their consistent rarity. Indeed, the whole pattern of production suggested by the 
existence of a number of different types, cach of great rarity, is also suggested by the contemporary gold 
coinage of the mint, where most of the later varieties are equally of great rarity, the suggestion being one 
of small-scale output and sporadic tempo. 

‘The order and dating of both the Constantinopolitan and the Thessalonican series are, as usual, 
problematic. Both sequences are opened by the “coronation” coinage of 1092 (First Coinage, 24.1, 
(2)}—Cpl.; 27—Thess). Two items of evidence indicate the subsequent metropolitan order, 25a.1-b.15 
(Second Coinage) seemingly has a higher silver content than 26.1-5 (Third Coinage), a feature which is 
not irrelevant to the somewhat vexed question of the early value of the billon trachy. Three specimens 
of the Second Coinage (25b.5, 25b.10, and 25b.14) gave readings of 30.79, 19.12, and 7.52% Ag re- 
spectively, while a single specimen of the Third Coinage (26.5) gave a reading of 7.06% Ag. The lower 
readings also represent the “norm” for John IL.‘ The highest reading may be paralleled in the tetarteron 
coinage.47 The Second Coinage also utilizes two forms of the imperial inscription, the fuller #ANEZIW 
AECNT (also presumably the earlier) and the more abreviated +AA€ AEC (presumably the later), while 
the Third Coinage seemingly utilizes the abbreviated form—AA€ A€C—only. This combination of ev- 





idence would seem to clinch the matter. The only possibility of dating the two coinages involves the as- 
sumption that they are more or less contemporancous with the two varieties of the gold coinage, and that 
they may therefore divide up along indictional lines: Second Coinage 1092-1107; Third Coinage 
1107-18. The relative proportions of the two coinages in major collections seem to suggest that the ear- 
lier (supposedly produced over a complete indictional cycle) is the commoner, while the later (produced 
over eleven years) is the scarcer, but the fragility of such evidence needs no emphasis. 

The order of the Thessalonican sequence following on from the “coronation” coinage remains 
quite unknown, and the establishment of even a tentative series of dates is therefore out of the question 
at the moment. 

‘The remaining billon type (31a.1-b) is clearly of regional mintage, being of anomalous style, and 
having the imperial name on the obverse rather than on the normal reverse. The site of the mint remains 
formally unknown, but the fact that a small hoard consisting of this type alone has been found within the 
limits of medieval Philippopolis (Plovdiv: i.e., the Bounardzhik Hoard), and that the closely related vari- 
eties of gold hyperpyron (200.1-q) were relatively well represented in the Gornoslav Hoard, from only 
30 kilometers away to the southeast, suggests that the city may well have been the site of the mint. This 
has been contested, on the grounds that Adrianople (.e., Edirne)—almost 200 kilometers away —was ad- 
ministratively and militarily more important, and therefore that it, rather than Philippopolis, is likely to 
have been the site of the mint. This suggestion is, however, quite unacceptable: the coins have not so far 
been found at or near Adrianople; and Philippopolis—the capital of the theme of Macedonia, just as 
Adrianople was the capital of the theme of Thrace—was administratively quite as important as the lat- 
ter. As to its military importance, one has only to note its frequent appearances in Anna Comnena’s his- 
tory, noting that on two occasions, in 1093/94 and in 1114/15, Alexius spent prolonged periods of time 


45 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 98. 

46 See above, pp. 42, 46; below, p. 249. 

47 Metcalf, “The Tetarteron in the Twelfth Century,” 574: a specimen of Type D (35.1-9 = Hendy, Coinage and Money, Type 
C) gave a reading of 24/16% Ag. 
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there. It is indeed tempting to suppose that the earlier occasion, following as it does so closely upon the 
reform of 1092, was in some way also connected with the inception of a mint there.48 

In any case, the billon trachea in question seem to fall into two groups. The smaller ((31b)), of which 
the Bounardzhik Hoard was actually composed, is of neat style and seems closely related to Variety I 
(A/B) of the equivalent hyperpyra ((200.1)-(20p)); the larger (31a.1-2), of less neat style, is marked by 
an almost grotesquely large head to the labarum-headed scepter held by the emperor, and seems related 
to Variety II of the hyperpyron ((20q)). 

Although not classified as such, it seems likely that the smaller group ((31b)) is in fact the earlier, and 
the larger (31a.1-2) the later. It is of course tempting to suppose that the two groups in both gold and 
billon are to be connected with the two periods of imperial residence mentioned above, but these are 
separated by some twenty years, and, while noting the possibility, it is therefore as well to emphasize the 
general probability against the supposition. 


Copper 

Again, as with the series of billon trachea, it is with that of copper tetartera that novelty occurs, al- 
though it has to be acknowledged that the term “copper” is used in a somewhat wide context, and for 
this reign at least has to include lead and billon as well as copper itself. 

‘The major novelty in this section involves the attribution of tetartera to the “coronation” series of 
issues and to the mints of both Constantinople (32.1-6) and Thess 
tion were originally classified along with the seals in the collection, being of lead, which is of course the 
metal of the vast majority of seals. But beyond being of the same material, they have nothing in com- 





lonica (37.1-6). The pieces in ques- 


mon with seals and, for instance, were never appended to documents or to other objects by means of a 
thread, for none of them bears either the slightest trace of the thread or, more significantly, of the chan- 
nel through which the thread passed. 

It might be considered on the face of it that these pieces would be better classified as tesserae or 

_jettons—those catchall terms that are applied to most objects of a vaguely indeterminate character be- 
tween coins and seals. ‘There are nevertheless good reasons why they should not be so. There is no ques- 
tion but that they belong iconographically to the general “coronation” series of issues. They divide into 
two clear mint groups, of which one—the Thessalonican—is clearly related iconographically to the char- 
acteristic regional coin products of the pre-reform period. A further group of pieces, to be mentioned 
below, is iconographically related, by the unusual type of Christ on its obverse, to the coin products of 
the early post-reform period from the mints of Constantinople, Thessalonica, and even Trebizond. 

Their extremely close relationship to particular coin issues, and to particular mints, is thus quite incon- 
trovertible. In addition, they must originally have been produced in some quantity, for although it is 
difficult to be absolutely certain, there is only one definite case of die identity—which, given the ex- 
tremely tractable nature of the material involved, is perhaps surprising, Finally, of course, they simply 
look like tetartera, and although their weight range is undeniably anomalous—lying between 4.22 g and 
4.47 g in the case of the Constantinopolitan group, and between 3.33 g and 6.16 g in that of the 
Thessalonican, they are even in this respect not entirely ruled out of court as coins. 

The pieces in question are, then, coins. But of what denomination were they intended to be? The 
clear implication—given their size, fabric, and even their weight—is that they were tetartera: somewhat 
anomalous, perhaps, but tetartera nevertheless. This has now been questioned, and a claim has been 
made that they represent half-tetartera. However, this in turn is most unlikely. Half-tetartera presuppose 
full tetartera, but none of these has come to light, and it is improbable that half-tetartera should be given 
the “coronation” design while the contemporary full tetartera were not.#? 


48 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, VIII.7.3-8.4, ed. Leib, Il, pp. 147-51 (1093/94); XIV.8.1-9.5, ed. Leib, LI, pp. 177-85 
(1114/15). The dates are, as usual, vague. The “argument” for Adrianople: C. Morrisson, Catalogue des monaies byzantines de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, U1, De Philippicus @ Alexis III (711-1204) (Paris, 1970), pp. 671, 687. 

49 Grierson, Byzantine Coins, 225, 227-28, 
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‘The momentary use of lead, instead of copper/billon, is in fact not so strange as might at first sight 
appear. It has been emphasized above that, although the point should not be exaggerated as regards the 
scale and length of time involved, one of the points of the reformed system of denominations would 
have been that it permitted the temporary assimilation of the debased coinage of the preceding period: 
the histamenon nomisma of the period prior to ca. 1070 could be assimilated into the new hyperpyron; 
that of the period ca. 1070-ca. 1087 into the electrum trachy; and that of the period ca. 1087-92 into 
the billon trachy. But the problem of the debased tetarteron nomisma was more complex: there was lit- 
tle that could be done to assimilate this separately, as it would have been simply absurd to provide an- 
other set of denominations parallel to the hyperpyron-trachy coinages. Rather, seemingly, the prelimi- 
nary decision was taken to abandon the tetarteron altogether as a precious-metal denomination, and to 
utilize the general shape, fabric, and size, thus vacated, to replace the copper follis of the preceding pe- 
riod. To mark the decisive break necessary, the “coronation” issue of tetartera was struck in lead, prob- 
ably at the traditional value of !/288 nomisma, but now with relation to the electrum trachy which, as 
noted above, may well very briefly have stood as the standard coin of the preliminary phase of the new 
system, and which indeed still held this position vestigially under the Nea Logariké, Whether the use of lead 
was intended as a temporary measure and simply as a psychological break with the past, or whether it 
was intended to have a more permanent standing, remains unclear, and the point was in any case pre- 
sumably rendered otiose by the inception of the gold hyperpyron as the new standard coin, and as in 
some sense a triple-nomisma, very shortly afterwards.5° 

The inception of the hyperpyron, on the assumption that this occurred just after the issue of the 
“coronation” series of denominations, probably necessitated a certain degree of rethinking as regards 
the subordinate denominations, and particularly with reference to the lowest of all, the new tetarteron. 
For whereas a relatively low-value nomisma (i.e., the electrum trachy, or third, worth four miliaresia) 
might have been reasonably served by a lead tetarteron at '/288 nomisma, a relatively high-value one (ic... 
the standard hyperpyron/triple-nomisma, worth twelve miliaresia) might well not have been so served 
by a lead tetarteron at !/s51 nomisma, In other words, the clear overvaluation of the lead tetarteron with 
regard to the clectrum trachy might well have appeared intolerable with regard to the gold hyperpyron, 
leading to an unwillingness or even a refusal to exchange between precious and base metal, and certainly 
to hold the latter. The distinction drawn between the overvaluation of the tetarteron in relation to the 
trachy, and that in relation to the hyperpyron, would not of course have been monetarily justifiable (pro- 
portionally the overvaluation was the same in both cases), but it may nevertheless have had a real psy- 
chological impact, for other instances of a similar kind are known. 

In any case, what followed is, in general terms, clear: tetartera of the subsequent substantive types 
issued by the mint of Constantinople were of billon, while the equivalent types issued by the mint of 
‘Thessalonica were of copper alone. Although slight variations in the silver content of billon coins issued 
by different officinae of the same mint are not an unknown or at least an unsuspected phenomenon, it is 
on the face of it unlikely in this case that the silver content of the metropolitan pieces was not acknowl 
edged in circulation and that they circulated at par with the inferior Thessalonican ones. It has therefore 
been suggested above that the metropolitan tetarteron was tariffed at !/288 gold hyperpyron, and the 
Thessalonican one at !/288 electrum trachy (= !/2¢8 x 3 or !/s6+ hyperpyron), there even being a very mod- 
est amount of circumstantial evidence in support of the suggestion.3! 

Again, in general terms, the pattern of mints responsible for the production of the Alexian re- 
formed tetarteron now seems established, but a number of details remain to be clarified. It seems evident 
that the basic division lies between the products of the mints of Constantinople and of Thessalonica, 
and that this division is present from the very commencement of the reformed coinage. For the lead 


50 Cf. C. Morrison, “Monnaies cn plomb byzantines de la fin du VI® et du début du VII® siécle,” RIN 83 (1981), 119-32; 
eadem, “Les usages monétaires du plus vil des métaux: Le plomb,” in Moneta et non moneta: Convegno Internazionale di Studi 
Namismatic, in occasione del centenario della Socica Nunismeatica Italiana (= RIN95 [1993]), 79-101. 

51 See above, pp. 47-51. 
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tetartera of the “coronation” issue of 1092 break down into two basic varieties: on the one (32.1-6) the 
figures of John and Christ and of Alexius and Irene are all half-length, while on the other (37.1-6) the 
figures of John and St. Demetrius and of Alexius and Irene are all full-length. The obverse design of the 
latter variety —St. Demetrius in military dress and John in loros holding between them a labarum on long 
shaft—forms a scarcely modified borrowing from the Thessalonican Transitional Coinage of debased 
trachea datable to 1081/2 (4.1, (2)) and should clearly be attributed to the same mint, leaving the former 
variety to be attributed to Constantinople. The two varieties have therefore been classified as the First 
Coinages of their respective mints. It should, however, be noted that, somewhat embarrassingly, a single 
specimen of the Thessalonican variety has been found in the metropolitan excavations at Saraghane 
(never reported to me, as the numismatist responsible for publishing the coins, for the same reason as out- 
lined above).32 

The subsequent Constantinopolitan sequence is comparatively easily isolated, although the detailed 
order of types within i 





is currently only partly recoverable. Four types (33.1-36.4) exist, distinct by their 
module and fabric, by their appearance among the excavation materials from Constantinopolitan sites 
and their effective nonappearance among those from the Greek sites of Athens and Corinth, and by their 
metallic composition. 

The earliest of these four types is almost certainly that (33.1-13) bearing as its obverse design what 
is numismatically speaking a very unusual figure of Christ in which he holds an open Gospel book. This 
design is encountered in two other early contexts: on the type standing at the head of the corresponding 
Thessalonican sequence (38.1-9), the detailed order of types within which is known from overstrikes, 
and on the lead type from an uncertain mint, specimens of which seem to have been found along with 
the two “coronation” varieties from Constantinople and Thessalonica (42.1-12). It is also found on what 
is presumably a contemporary type of the Trapezuntine series of anomalous copper coins, to be dis- 
cussed separately below, but this cannot be utilized as evidence of dating for fear of circularizing the ar- 
gument.3 The metropolitan type under discussion has therefore been classified as the Second Coinage. 
The date of its commencement was presumably 1092, but that of its abandonment remains quite un- 
known. Other than this, the order and dating of the three other metropolitan types (i.e., 34.1-36.4, 
‘Types C-E) remain essentially unknown. 

The basic composition of the Thessalonican sequence subsequent to the “coronation” issue of 
1092 is known from the large numbers of specimens appearing in the excavation material from Athens 
and Corinth, and the basic order of the types involved is also established by the overstriking noticed in 
the case of the Athenian material. The three substantive types (38.1-40a.1-b.5, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Coinages) thus present few difficulties, although again no absolute dating is possible. In Dum- 
barton Oaks Studies 12, the possible existence of the type classified here as (41), that is, as the Thessa- 
lonican Fifth Coinage(?) was noted, but in default of actual known specimens it was not given a formal 
listing Subsequently, a single specimen came to light in the collection of the Archaeological Museum, 
Istanbul, and the type is therefore now included in the lists. Quite where it should be placed, however, is 
another matter, The monogrammatic obverse design suggests Thessalonica, for even if the signed folles 
from Constantine X to Alexius had not been removed from that mint, the presence of similar designs 
among the regional reformed coinages of Alexius and the similar coinage of Manuel justifies its reten- 
tion there. On the other hand, the type is undeniably an extremely rare one generally, and in addition 
no examples have been reported from the Athenian material, and a single one only from the Corinthian, 
thus depriving it of the backing of evidence from site finds. On the understanding that it may simply have 


52M. V. Gill, “The Small Finds,” in R. M. Harrison, ed., Excavations at Saraghane in Istanbul, 1, The Excavations, Structures, 
Architectural Decoration, Small Finds, Coins, Bones, and Molluscs (Princeton-Washington, D.C., 1986), pp. 276-77, no. 741. 

53 See below, p. 428. 

5¢ It should, however, be noted that ‘ype D (one specimen of which has given a high Ag reading: above, p. 196 and note 47) 
utilizes oo main forms of reverse inscription: +NAEZI0_ AEC (35.1-4) and AAE AEC (35.5-9) in much the same fashion as 
the billon trachy Second Coinage, while the Second Coinage (33-1-13) utilizes #AA@ AEC only. This might suggest a reversal 
of the proposed order. 
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been a short-lived type, or that it was in any case struck in minimal quantities only, it has therefore been. 
included at the end of the Thessalonican sequence, but without any great enthusiasm or conviction. 
There remain two anomalous types of tetartera. The first of these involves the further lead issu 





(42.112) that has already been alluded to above. It is clearly early in the reformed series, in that not only 
is it in lead, which allies it with the two “coronation” varieties, but it also has the unusual figure of Christ 
holding an open Gospel book, which allies it with the Constantinopolitan and Thessalonican Second 
Coinages. 

At this point it is worth noting the numbers and provenances of the lead tetartera in the collection. 
There are 6 specimens of the metropolitan “coronation” issue, 6 of the Thessalonican onc, and 12 of 
the issue in question, and all but one (42.12: Whittemore) derive from the Shaw Collection presented in 
1947. This forms what is probably the largest single body of such tetartera in existence, although none 
of the issues was previously unknown. Onc has the strong impression that what was originally repre- 
sented in the Shaw Collection was a round two dozen pieces, 12 of one major type (6 of each of the two 
varieties) and 12 of the other, chosen from a hoard or cache of the series, with the single piece of the sec- 
ond 12 having subsequently, and however, disappeared. The color and state of preservation of the indi- 
at least do not contradi 





vidual piect such an interpretation. If the interpretation is a valid one, then 





the early position of the issue in question is again strongly confirmed. 

Fixing the general position of the issue is thus a matter of no great difficulty, but identifying its mint 
origin does nevertheless present problems. At Constantinople, the lead “coronation” issue or First Coinage 
is succeeded by the billon issue with Christ holding an open Gospel book or Second Coinage, and so on. 
‘There is, in other words, no obvious room for a Thessalonican lead issue with Christ and open Gospel book, 
unless it is inserted between the lead First and copper Second Coinage, where it does not sit at all happily. 

The only obvious alternative is to consider it as standing at the head of a third and separate se- 
quence, and as effectively equivalent to the lead “coronation” issues from Constantinople and Thessa- 
lonica. This may possess an immediate attraction as providing the escape route from an impasse, but the 
question then inevitably arises as to what follows it in the sequence. The only plausible candidate at this 
stage is the copper half-tetarteron 45a.1—d.7, with which it in fact shares a very similar reverse design 
(emperor in a jeweled traditional loros denoted by a single row of large globules, and a characteristic 
fashion of holding the scepter which is derived from the metropolitan style). 

This, then, does provide a possible answer to the basic problem in hand. It also has the added ad- 
vantage of paralleling the later Thessalonican sequence in one possibly significant respect. The Thessa- 
lonican Fourth Coinage (40a.1-b.5) is a very common one, both in collections and on the two major 
Greek archaeological sites.°5 What appear to be early specimens of the issue are effected in a quite rea- 
sonable style and on a reasonably heavy standard of weight, while what appear to be late ones verge 
upon the barbarous and are very light in weight. Very much the same is true (except that it does not ap- 
pear commonly on Greek sites) of the half-tetarteron issue (45a.1—d.7). This apparent parallelism might 
be explicable if the two issues were more or less contemporaneous ones at different but related mints, 
and as it happens the pattern does very much prefigure the later and much better established relation- 
ship between the Thessalonican and the Greck mint of uncertain identity. 

The other anomalous type of tetarteron (43) continues to defy a closer interpretation. It is seem- 
ingly of such crude design, particularly as regards its reverse, on which an awkwardly rendered imperial 
figure holds a large-headed labarum and a globus cruciger, that a regional origin seems dictated—but on 
the other hand, it has no obvious connections with either of the possible regional sequences. It is ex- 
tremely rare in collections, but there were seemingly 34 specimens from the Athenian excavations, if only 
6 from the Corinthian ones. It seems inevitable that it should be left for the moment in a regional, and 
possibly a Greek, limbo.>* 


55 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 99. 
56 Tid., 99. 
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Of the two types classified here as half-tetartera (44.1-2; 45a.1-d.7), there is little further to be said. 
In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, the rare type 44.1-2 was attributed to Thessalonica on grounds of gen- 
eral likelihood, and it is still quite possible that it should continue to be so attributed. Whatever else, it 
does seem clear that, as regards mint attribution, it should accompany the two half-tetarteron types of 
John II (16a.1—b [Type A]; 17.1-8 [Type B}), indeed its fate in this respect depends upon the more ex- 
tensive evidence pertaining to those types. This is, however, a problem which remains to be discussed 
below, in the appropriate place.‘7 In the same volume of Studies, the common type 45a.1-d.7 was iden- 
tified as a full tetarteron, with the caveat that there were many coins of its general group that seemed 
rather to be half-tetartera, and the type was attributed to Thessalonica, again with the caveat that sev- 
eral issues of the general group ought probably rather to be attributed to the Greek mint of uncertain 
identity, the later existence of which seems fully established. Given the run of admittedly extremely vari- 
ant weights, it now seems probable that the whole type should be identified as a half-tetarteron, while 
given an attachment to the lead tetarteron type 42.1-12, it seems even more probable that it should be 
attributed to a mint other than Thessalonica, although whether to the Greek mint remains unclear. 





57 Below, p. 250. It should, however be noted that, according to Simon Bendall (personal communication, 29 July 
1992), the type in question occurs overstruck by the Thessalonican Second Coinage (38.1-9), giving a contrary chronological 
indication. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
(Pre-reform Period, 1081-1092) 
DEBASED TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
‘TRANSITIONAL COINAGES (1081/82) 
IC XC in field. +ANEZIWAEC NOTTWKOM 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | NHNW 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | Full-length figure of emperor 
seated upon throne with standing on dais, wearing 
straight back; holds Gospels _| stemma, divitision, collar- 
in |. hand. piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum on long shaft, 
and in, gl. cr 
(T la.lj*} EL 30 NOTTWKOMNH 
(T1a.2) | EL 28 +ANEZIWAEC NMOTTWKO! 
NHNW 
(T la.3)*| El. 4.42 32 +AACIE — WKOMNHNW 
(T laa) | EL 34 Gross on shaft of labarum 
NOTTWKOMNHNW 
IC XC in field. (+AAE=IWAEC NOTTWKON 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | NHNW?) 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | Bust of emperor wearing 
seated upon throne with stemma, divitision, collar- 
straight back; holds Gospels _| piece, and paneled loros of 
in |. hand. simplified type; holds in r. 
hand scepter cruciger, and in 
ly gl. cr 
(T lb*| EL 29 NOTTWK[ 
(Ulal) ANS, New York 
H.PL51.1,W-,R.— 
(T 1a.2) Private collection 
(T 12.3) Private collection (from MMAG List 153 [Jan. 1956], No. 75) 
(Tad) Manzkabinett, Berlin 


( 1b) 


H. PL. 51.1 This coin 
Private collection 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
FIRST COINAGE (1082-87) 
iC XC in field. +NAEZIWAEC MOT, TWKM 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | Bust of emperor wearing 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | stemma, divitision, and 
seated upon throne with chlamys; holds in r. hand 
straight back; holds Gospels _| scepter, the head of which is 
in 1, hand, Pellet in each limb | composed of a series of 
of nimbus cross. globules forming a star, and in 
L, glen 
dal | BL £30 | 30 +AAGIIWAEC MOT, TWKM 
pierced 
Qa2 | EL 442) 30 +AAEIWAEC NOT, TWI 
2b1 | EL 441 30 | Lacks nimbus pellet Dot on shaft of scepter, above 
hand 
+AACZIWAC JOT, TWK 
2b.2* JEL/R 3.73) 28 +AL Jaec nil 
2c.1* |EL/R 444/29 | Curved back to throne +AAEZWAEC NTTWK O 
2c.2 |R/Bill. 3.89] 30 + Anel NOTTUK 
(2c.3)* | R/Bill. 31 +AAESIWAEC MOTTUK MN 
SECOND COINAGE (1087-92) 
i XC in field. +AAEZIWAEC MOT, TWKM 
Bust of Christ, bearded and_ | Bust of emperor wearing 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _ | stemma, divitision, and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in _| chlamys; holds in r, hand 
I. hand, ‘Iwo pellets in each _ | scepter, the head of which is 
limb of nimbus cross. composed of a leaved cross, 
and in L,, gl. cr. 
al Schindler 1960 from Cahn 20.viii.32 (Auct. 75, Lot 1726 [Furstenburg Coll.]) 
H. Pl. L1-4, W—, R. 2062 
H. Pl. 1.1 This coin 
2a.2 Bertelé 1956 
H. Pl. 1.2 This coin 
2b. Peirce 1948 acq. Sofia x.27 
H. Pi. 1.4 This coin 
2b.2 Bertel 1956 
2el From Baldwin 28.i.77 
20.2 From Bank Leu 1962 


(2c.3) 


Seen in trade 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3.1 |EL/AR 4.38] 30 +AAGZIVAE NOT, TWK. 
3.2 |EL/R 4.40 29 Jetwaec Mi ITWKU 
3.3 R 4.38) 29 +NAGIIWAEC NMOTTUK M 
34 R 452) 29 +AAESIWAEC  MOTTUL?]K) 
3.5" R 445| 27 +AACSIWAE = NOTE 
3.6* R 4.28) 29 +AACL WAEC NOTTW [KA] 
37 R 4.28] 28 +AAESIWAEC NOTTW IK? 
3.8 R 4.34] 31 +AAGSIWAEC 
3.9 AR/Bill. 4.45 28 WAEC NOTTW [kA] 
3.10 /Bill. 4.36 28 e= in nimbus cross lwael loTTW I?) 
Thessalonica 
TRANSITIONAL COINAGE (1081/82) 
sHKERO ANESIV, IC XC in| + rN 
field. Al €c 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | MI n 
nimbate, wearing tunic and | T Ty. 
kolobion; holds Gospels in | H 


1. hand. 











FulHength figure of emperor 
facing, on r,, and of St. 
Demetrius, beardless and 
nimbate, facing to r. and hand- 
ing to emperor labarum on 





long shaft standing on globule| 
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Schindler 1960 from Hamburger 168.34 
H. PL 1.5-8, W—, R. 2061 

H. PL. 1.5 This coin 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
Whiticmore 

H. PL 1.7 This coin 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 

H. PL. 1.6 This coin 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
Whittemore 

Whittemore 

1H. Pl. 1.8 This coin 

Whittemore 

Whittemore 


























ALEXIUS I, CATALOGUE, 205 
Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type. Saint wears short mili- 
tary tunic, breastplate, and 
sagion, holds sword in |. hand. 
4.1* |EL/R 3.43] 28 
chipped 
(4.2)* |EL/R 4.24] 29 
VAR. (1082-87) 
(Inside of loros-end is plain) 
+KERO AAEZIV . A 
Same as last type but pellet | Al ec 
in each limb of nimbus cross. | MI n 
T T 
| H 
Same as last type, but St. 
Demetrius hands to emperor 
patriarchal cross on long shaft 
standing on globule and two 
steps 
Sa.l* | Bill. 3.65 26 +KERO AACZ . 4 
Al € 
MI c 
T n 
1 Ts 
H 
5a.2* | Bill. 3.64 26 | 4KERO ANESIU . A 
chipped A cc 
I n 
M T 
1 bb 
T H 
5a.3 Bill. 4.05 28 +KERO AAESIIW?] al a 
M Cc 
Il 0) 
4.1 Bertelé 1956 
H. Pl. 1.9, W. (Alexius II) 14, R. 
H. PL. 1.9 This coin 
(4.2) W (Alexius III) 14 This coin 
Sal Schindler 1960 from Freytag 10.x1.44 
H. PL. 110-12, W. (Alexins TH) 11-13, R. (Manuel ) 2123 
H. PL. 1.10 This coin 
5a2 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
5a.3 Whittemore 


H. PL. 111 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
VAR. IT 
(Inside of loros-end has jeweled border) (1087-92) 
5b.1 | Bill. 4.20 27 |+KERO  AAES A A 
Mm S 
c 
n 
T: 
H 
5b.2* | Bill. 2.83 24 +kL AES a A 
worn and ec 
chipped n 
5b.3* | Bill. 3.91 26 Jal A ¢ 
worn Tr n 
5b.4* | Bill 3.63 | 26 | +KCL A 
scratched cc 
n 
T 
H 
DEBASED TETARTERON NOMISMA. 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE (1081-87) 
iC XC in field. +AAEZIWAEC MOTTWKM 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | Bust of emperor wearing 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| stemma, divitision, and 
kolobion; holds Gospels inl. | chlamys; holds in r. hand 
hand. ‘* in each limb of scepter cruciger, and in L,, gl. 
nimbus cross. cr 
(6a)* |EL/R 3.93 19 3+ in cach limb of nimbus cross} +AAEZIVAEC ~—MOTTWKON| 
6b |BL/R 3.82] 19 _ [iE XC in field. +Anest Jokom 
5b.1 Whittemore 
H. PL. 1.12 This coin 
5b.2 Peirce 1948 
5b3 Bertelé 1956 
Sb4 Bertelé 1956 
(6a) Private collection 
H. Pl. 2.1-2, W. 29, R. 2068-70 
The complete lack of anything above the letters IE XC is perhaps better seen in a specimen advertised by Miinzhandlung 
Basel in their Liste 13, Now, 1938, as No. 267. This also had the more normal form of decoration in each limb of the nim= 
bus cross. 
&b Schindler 1960 from Dorothcum 261.54 


H. PL. 2.1 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
An 
6e.1 R 3.70 19 IC XC in field. Dot on shaft of scepter, above 
hand 
14EC NOTWKO 
6c.2 R 4,03 19 +ANel 
6c.3 R 4.08 19 +AACSIVACC = NOTWK 
6c.4 R 4.00 20 +ANEZIVA not Tl 
6c.5 R 3.75 18 +ANESUDE NOTTUK WI 
6c.6 R 3.99 18 +AAESWAEC NOTTWKMN 
6c.7 R 4.04 17 +AACI IN 
6c.8 R 4.09 19 +ANEL 
6c.9* R 3.97 19 +ANL Iwacc noTTW M 
6c.10 R 3.75 19 +AACSESU[ NOTTWKM 
Double-struck 
6c.11 R 4.02 19 +AAcCSUACC =NOTUL 
6c.12 R371 18 +ANEZIWA nort 
6c.13* | R 4.04 17 +ANEZIVA nott-i 
6c.14 AR 4.02 17 a NOTTWK M 
6c.15* | AR 3.72 18 +AACZIUACCL ? 
6c.16 R 4.08 18 +AACIIWAECL 
6c.17 R 3.85 18 +ANCIIWAEC NMOTTWKO 
Gel Bertelé 1956 
6c.2 Whittemore 
6.3 Whittemore 
be Whittemore 
6.5 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
6.6 Whittemore 
60.7 Whittemore 
6.8 Whittemore 
6.9 Whiternore 
6.10 Whittemore 
Ge.1L Whittemore 
6.12 Whittemore 
6c.13 Peirce 1948 
Get Bertelé 1956 
6c.15 Whittemore 
6.16 Bericlé 1956 
6¢.17 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
6c.18 | R 3.90 18 +Anctiwaec 
6c.19* | R 4.00 18 +ANEIIWAEC MOTTWKO 
6c.20 | R 4.04 18 Inser. obscure 
6.21 | R 3.92 19 +ANEIIWAEC MOTTWK 
SECOND COINAGE (1087-92) 
+eMMA NOVHA +AAEZIWAEC noTTUKOH 
ic Xc in field, NH + 
Full-length figure of Christ, | Full-length figure of emperor 
bearded and nimbate, wearing stemma, divitision, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | collar-piece, and jeweled loros 
standing on dais; holds of simplified type; holds in 
Gospels in |. hand. , hand scepter cruciger, and 
in L, gl. cr, 
7.1* | R 3.48 20 +AACIIWAEC NOTTWKOM 
chipped NH+ 
7.2 R 3.81 20 1 MOTTWKOMNH+ 
238 R 4.05 17 +Anesiwaec 
7.4* | R 3.90 7 +Aal MOTTWKOMNH+ 
7.5* | R375 18 Inscr. obscure 
76 R 3.53 19 INOTTWKOMNI 
broken 
17 R 3.78 19 +AACZIWAC NOTTWKOMNH 
6.18 Whittemore 
6.19 Peirce 1948, 
6c.20 Whittemore 
6.21 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 


Tl 
72 
73 
74 
75 


76 
1 


H. Pl. 2.2 This coin 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.28 
H. Pl, 2.3-5, W. 25, R. 2067 
Whittemore 

H. Pl. 2.4 This coin 

Peirce 1948 

HPL. 23 This coin 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.28 
Whittemore 

Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 from Schulman x.31 
H. PL. 2.5 This coin 





























ALEXIUS I, CATALOGUE. 209 
Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Thessalonica 
FIRST COINAGE 
FP OV in field. +AAEZIVA = MOTTWK | (1081-87) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, Bust of emperor wearing 
orans, wearing tunic and sternma, divitision, and 
maphorion; beardless, chlamys, holds in r. hand 
nimbate bust of Christ on | jeweled scepter, and in L., 
breast. gl cr 
8.1 R 3.16 19 wa — NOTTWK 
82 | R 3.04 16 +AACIIW NOTTUL 
chipped | 
83 | R377 7 +AAEZIVA == MOTTWK 
g4* | R 3.61 18 +AAEZIVA = NOTTWK 
8.5 |R/Bill 3.95) 19 Inser. obscure 
8.6* | R 3.46 7 +AAESIU aecnt 
87 | R284 18 +AAGSIU Aecnt 
88 | R 3.64 18 +Anel 
worn 
SECOND COINAGE (1087-92) 
iC XC in field. +ANE=  AECNOTTOIK?) 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | Bust of emperor wearing 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | stemma, divitision, collarpiece, 
seated upon throne without _| and jeweled loros of simplified 
back; holds Gospels in type; holds in r, hand labarum- 
L hand. headed scepter, and in L., 
anexikakia, |X in field. 
8.1 Whittemore 
H. PL. 2.6-9, W. 30, R. 2071 
H. Pl. 2.9 This coin 
8.2 Whittemore 
H. PL. 2.8 This coin 
8.3 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
H. Pl. 2.7 This coin 
84 Schindler 1960 from Dorotheum 3.xi.53, 
H. PL. 2.6 This coin 
8.5 Whitemore 
8.6 Whittemore 
8.7 Whittemore 
88 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
9.1* |A/Bill. 3.83] 18 +AAES AecnoTTo 
9.2 |R/Bill. 3.14) 17 +AAES AecnotTi 
9.3* |AR/Bill. 3.66} 18 +NAES C 
94 |R/Bill. 3.80] 17 Inscr. obscure 
9.5 |R/Bill. 3.65) 17 Inscr. obscure 
JR ALLOY LIGHTWEIGHT CONCAVE 
MILIARESION 
Constantinople 
+OKEROHBE! TUCWAOVAU] +AAEZWAEC NOTTWKOMN | (1081-92) 
MP 8V in field. Full-length figure of emperor 
Full-length figure of Virgin | wearing stemma, short mili- 
nimbate, orans, wearing tunic | tary tunic, breastplate, and 
and maphorion. sagion; holds in r. hand cross 
on long shaft, and in 1, 
sheathed sword, point resting 
on ground. Large pellet be- 
tween emperor's body and 
shaft of cross. 
10.1 R 1.89 aa +8KEROHOE! TWCWAOVI +AAEIIWAC MOTE IKOMN 
pierced 
10.2* | R114 20 | Inscr. obscure IAGZIWLCC MOTTWKOMN 
clipped 
10.3* | R137 23 | +KeROL lel Tul +AL lwac nl 
worn 
9.1 Whittemore 
H. PL. 2.10-12, W. 28, R. 2078 (bronze) 
92 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.28 
H. PL 2.12 This coin 
9.3 Whittemore 
94 Bertelé 1956 
H. Pl. 2.11 This coin 
95 Bertelé 1956 
H. PI. 2.10 This coin 
10.1 Bank Leu 1962 
H. PL. 2.13, W.—, R. 2063 
H. Pl. 2.13 This coin 
10.2 Bertelé 1956 
26N'1926, p. 12, no. 33 This coin 
10.3 Bertelé 1956 


21N 1926, p. 12, no. 34 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
® ALLOY 
‘TWO-THIRDS MILIARESION 
Constantinople 
A 6 infield. +ORE (1081-92) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, ROHeEl 
orans, wearing tunic and AAESIW 
maphorion; beardless, nim- aecnoT 
bate bust of Christ on breast. TwKOM 
NHNIW] 
(is | R 2.07 20 
R ALLOY 
ONE-THIRD MILIARESION, 
+0KE ROHO + (1081-92) 
MP OV in field. AAESI 
‘Threc-quarter-length figure waecno 
of Virgin nimbate, orans, THTWKO 
wearing tunic and maphorion; MNHNUW 
beardless, nimbate head of = 
Christ on breast. 
12.1 | R097 18 
12.9" | R 0.74 20 | Same die as 12.1. Same die as 12.1. 
Thessalonica 
HMHADOIIAO AAE=IWAECN 4XE (1081-92) 
Half-length figure of emperor ROH@E! 
facing, on x, and of St. AAG=IU 
Demetrius, beardless and AeCNOTH 
nimbate, facing to r. and TWKOMNH 
handing to emperor cross on NU 
long shaft. Emperor wears 
stemma, divitision, collar-piece, 
and jeweled loros of simplified 
type. Saint wears uncertain 
dress, probably tunic, breast- 
plate, and sagion. 
(ly Minzkabinett, Berlin 
H. Pl. 2.14, W. 31, R— 
12.1 Grierson 1958 
H. Pl. 2.15-16, W. 32, R.— 
H. Pl. 2.15 This coin 
12.2 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 


H. Pl. 2.16 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
(13.1) R 1.06 20 IMHADOITAO AAEZIWAECH +X 
pierced ROH@El 
AACIIV 
AeCNoTH 
TWKOMNY 
NW 
(13.2)* R 1,12 20 HMHASOIIAO AAEIIWAEC +XE 
ROH@EI 
AAGZIV 
AeCnOTH 
TWKOMNH 
NU 
#& FOLLIS 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE (1081-87) 
IC XC in field. 
Bust of Christ, bearded, Cross on globule over 
with cross behind head, crescent, surrounded by 
wearing tunic and kolobion; | globular decoration 
in each limb of cross, UU 
in field of cross. 
(14) 
SECOND COINAGE 
(15) IC XC in field. FP 8V in field. (1087-92) 
Bust of Christ, bearded and_ | Three-quarter-length figure 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| of Virgin nimbate, orans, 
kolobion; holds Gospels in |_| wearing tunic and mapho- 
hand; all within border of | rion; all within border of 
large globules. large globules. 
(13.1) W. (Alexius IIT) 37 
H. PL 2.17,R.— 
(13.2) Private collection 


H. PL. 2.18-19, W.—, R. 2497-99 (Counts of Edessa) 
For this group of coins, see DOC IIL2, pp. 700-701 

(Anonymous Folles—Class, 
H. Pl. 2.20-21, W. (Constantine IX) 26-27, R. 1994-95 (Constantine IX) 
For this group of coins, see DOC IIL.2, pp. 702-4 


(Anonymous Folles— Class K) 





























ALEXIUS I, CATALOGUE 213 
Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
“CLASS L” 
(16) IC XC in field. Ic 
Bust of Christ, bearded and NI KA 
nimbate, wearing tunic and xc 
kolobion. Cross pattée 
“CLASS M” 
(17) iC XC in field. Jeweled cross on crescent. 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with 
straight back. 
Thessalonica 
TYPE A 
MP OV in field. +AAGZI = AECNOTTWK | (1087-92?) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, wear-| FulHength figure of emperor 
ing tunic and maphorion; wearing stemma, divitision, 
holds beardless, nimbate head] collar-piece, and jeweled loros: 
of Christ on breast. of simplified type; holds in 
hand labarum on long shafi, 
and in L,, gl. cr. 
18.1 | & 7.35 30 | Overstruckon Anonymous | +AAE=I — AECNOTTWK 
Follis—Class K 
18.2 | 4.46 25 ez! = AECNOTL 
18.3% | A 7.55 30 | Overstruck on Anonymous | +AAEII AECNOTWKO 
Pollis—Class K 
| TYPEB 
ic xc + (1081-87?) 
Cross, with globule CEPCVN 
Ni KA atcach extremity, on €PrelBA 
two steps. CIAEIAA 
exw 
(16) HPL 2.22, W=—, R— 
For this group of coins, see “The Mint of Trebizond ca. 1080-ca. 1200” (Type VIII) 
(Anonymous Folles—Class L) 
i) H-,W-,R— 
For this group of coins, see “The Mint of ‘Trebizond ca. 1080-ca. 1200” (Type V) 
(Anonymous Folles—Class M) 
18.1 Schindler 1960 from Balvin 27.vii. 46. 
H. Pl. 3.1, W. 48, R. 2084 
H. PI. 3.1 This coin 
18.2 Bertelé 1956 
18.3 Grierson 1974 from Seaby 12.146, ex Grantley 2731 





























214 ALEXIUS J, CATALOGUE 
Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
19.1* A 6.29 29 Arabic cmk. 
19.2 & 6.42 29 A 
19.3* & 5.44 26 
19.4 & 5.97 27 
worn 
19.5 Ai 6.05 24 AA 
19.6 & 3.80 22 
19.7 & 6.04 28 
worn 
Post-reform Period, 1092-1118 
HYPERPYRON NOMISMA. 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE 
As First Coinage of electrum and \ As First Coinage of electrum and_| (1092/93) 
billion trachea. billon trachea. 
SECOND COINAGE (1092/93. 
1118) 
+KERO HOE! AAESIV AECNOTH TW 
IC XC in upper field. KOMNHNUW, in two columnar 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | groups. 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | Full-length figure of emperor 
seated upon throne without _| wearing stemma, divitision, 
back; r, hand raised in bene- | and chlamys; holds in r. hand 
diction, holds Gospels in 1. labarum-headed scepter, and 
in L, gl. cr. Manus Dei in 
upper r. field. 
19.1 Peirce 1948, gift from Andronicus 
H. Pl. 3.3, W. 66-68, R— 
19.2 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 3.3 This coin 
19.3 Bertelé 1960 
19.4 Schindler 1960 
19.5 Whittemore 
19.6 Whittemore: 
19.7 Grierson 1914 from Seaby 12.146, ex Grantley 2731 


See H. pp. 81, 89, and above, p. 193 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Characteristics normally peculiar to the metropolitan mint 
for this issue are: the form of the |. and r. hand columnar 
inscriptions; the dot on the scepter shaft and below the 
tablion; the chlamys bordered on two sides as it drapes from 
the emperor's r. elbow. The chlamys border forming the col- 
lar is always decorated with three jewels; the pendilia are nor- 
mally of the form + +}, Both I(A) and I(B) have a diagonal 
fold on the chlamys as it drapes from the emperor's |. arm, 
Var. 1(A) 
‘The border of the chlamys leading to the r. shoulder 
interrupts that forming the collar. The tablion tends to a 
spread form. 
20a.1 A’ 3.89 30 A 
pierced AG = TW (Inscr. ending] 
twice mW KO [ijs small 
AEC MH jeweling) 
no NW 
T 
20a.2* | A’ 4.45 31 
20a.3 AV 4.23 34 AC 
20a.4* A’ 4.34 30 A 
acc 
20b.1* A’ 4.39 32 A 


AG TU (Inscr. ending} 
SIU KO [iif small 
AEC MH jeweling) 
no NW 


20b.2 A 441 32 acc 


20b.3* AT 4.39 31 




















20a.1 Shaw 
H.PL34 
20.2 Whittemore 
20.3 Bertelé 1956 
HPL. 3.4 This coin 
2a.4 Whittemore 
20b.1 Whittemore 
H. PL 3.5 
20b.2 Whittemore 


H. PL. 3.5 This coin 
20b.3 Whittemore 


























216 ALEXIUS I, CATALOGUE, 
Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
20c.1 AV 4.30 30 A 
pierced AG TW (Inscr. ending 
SIU KO iii; med. 
AEC MH _ jeweling) 
no NU 
TH 
20c.2* AN’ 4.43 31 
20c.3 AY 4.04 30 Ae 
20c4 | AY 4.46 33 (Large jeweling) 
20c.5 AV 4.32 33 A 
pierced, 
flattened 
20c.6 N 4.36 35 
20c.7 N 4.21 31 =lw 
Lec 
20c.8* AN 4.42 33 
20c.9 Al 4.37 32 
20c.10 | A’ 4.42 32 
20c.11 AN’ 4.40 33 
20c.12 N 441 32 
20.1 Whittemore 
H. PL 3.6-8 
H. Pl. 3.6 This coin 
20c.2 Whittemore 
20¢.3, Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Go. xii.30 
H. PL. 3.7 This coin 
20c.4 Peirce 1948 
20c.5 Peirce 1948 from Giani ii.24 
20c.6 Whittemore 
20c.7 Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
20c.8 Whittemore 
20.9 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co, xi.29 
20c.10 Whittemore 
20c.11 Whittemore 
20c.12 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 


H. Pl. 3.8 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. 1(B) 
The border of the chlamys leading to the r. shoulder 
is interrupted by that forming the collar. The tablion tends 
toa narrower form. 
(20d.1) A 34 rN 
AC TW (Inscr. ending| 
= KO [is small 
ACC MH jeweling) 
no NU 
T 
204.2 | a7 440 | 31 L. hand inser. obscure 
202.1% | A440 | 33 A 
AC TW (Inscr. ending| 
slW KO [iij; small 
ACC MH jeweling) 
mo NU 
Tt. 
200.2 | A’ 4.14 | 30 — | Same die as 20e.1. Same die as 20e.1. 
200.3* | Ay 4.42 33 nw 
acc 
2onl* | A’ 3.86 | 30 A 
AE = TW (Inscr. ending 
SW KO [iii]; small 
acc MH jeweling) 
no NW 
TH 
20r2 | Av 4.22 | 30 AC 
acc 
2003" | Av 438 | 31 AC 
acc 
(20d.1) Unidentified sale catalogue 
H. Pl. 3.9 This coin 
204.2 Whittemore 
Details of chlamys border on 1. very similar to those on BN ii, 59/Cp./A//01 
20e.1 Whittemore 
20¢.2 Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
20.3 Whittemore 
H. Pl. 3.10 This coin. 
2081 Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
20.2 Peirce 1948 from Raymond xii.29 


2083 


H. Pl, 4.1 This coin 
Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2084 | A 4.46 33 (Med. jeweling) 
Var. IT 
As Vars. I(A) and I(B), but collar always as I(A), and 
inscr. always ending (iii). No diagonal fold on chlamys, 
and exaggerated jeweling, € generally replaced by C in inscr. 
20g1 | A 3.99 29 A 
buckled AC TU 
sluU- KO 
acc MH 
no NW 
TH 
209.2 A’ 4.40 30 
20g.3 AT 4,35, 3 
20g.4* N 4.39 29 
20g.5* | A’ 4.40 30 MH 
nw 
20g6 | AV 4.31 30 
pierced 
209.7 AN 4,17 30 mw 
flattened 
20g8 A 4.23 31 mw 
pierced and 
buckled 
208.9 AT 4.40 30 




















20n4 Whittemore 
H. Pl. 4.2 This coin 

20g.1 Peirce 1948 
HPL 43-5 

20g2 Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
H. Pl. 44 This coin 

2053 Whittemore 

2054 Whittemore 

20g5 Whittemore 

2056 Whittemore 

2057 Peirce 1948 fiom Platt 

20g8 Whittemore 


209 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
20g.10 | AV 4.32 32 
buckled 
gl | AN 4.41 32 
20g.12 | AN 4.38 32 
20g.13 AV 4.36 33 
20g.14 AV 4.28 31 
pierced 
20g.15 | AV 4.34 30 
flattened 
20g.16 AV 4.32 32 Tw 
buckled 
20g.17 N 4.37 32 mw 
20g18 | AN 4.39 31 Ww 
20g.19 | AV 4.39 32 
20g.20* | AV 4.39 32 
20g.21 AV 4.37 30 
20g22 | A’ 4.31 30 mw Nw 
20g.10 Whittemore 
20g11 Whittemore 
20g.12 Whittemore 
20g13 Whittemore 
20g,14 Peirce 1948 acq. 9.iii.24 
20g15  Whivemore 
20.16 Whittemore 
20g.17 Whittemore 
H. PL. 4.3 This coin 
20g.18 Whittemore 
20.19 Whittemore 
20g20 Whittemore 
20g21 Whittemore 
H. PL. 4.5 This coin 
20g.22 Mrs, Bliss 24.ix.69 


Ex. coll. Wm. Tyler 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Thessalonica 
(Types as Second Metropolitan Coinage) 
Characteristics normally peculiar to the issues of this mint 
are: the form of the I. and r, hand columnar inscriptions; the 
chlamys bordered on one side only as it drapes from the 
emperor's r. elbow; the lack of dots on the labarum shaft and 
below the tablion. The cross on the globus is often much 
larger, or the stem of the cross much longer, than is usual in 
the case of metropolitan issues. The module tends to be 
smaller. € is generally replaced by C, and S is common, 
in inser, 
Var. I 
‘The chlamys lacks the diagonal fold beneath the emperor's |. 
arm; the collar usually has five jewels. 
2h | Av 4.25 | 28 AT scr. ending 
ACW Ei), but fi] 
sl KO also known) 
wu oN 
Acc N 
no Ww 
¥ 
20h.2 AV 4.35 29 acc 
20h.3 | A 4.36 | 28 sl Four jewels 
acc on collar. 
20n4* | A 4.31 30 | Same die as 20h.3 but sl Same die as 20h.3. 
slightly recut? Acc 
20h.) Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
H. PL 4.6-10 
H. PL 4.6 This coin 
20h.2 Whittemore 
H. PL. 4.7 This coin 
20h.3 Whittemore 


H. PL. 4.10 This coin 


Peirce 1948 from Schulman i,30 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. I 
As previous, but diagonal fold on chlamys. 
20 | A 4.19 28 AT (iaser, ending 
Ae Wii], but [i] 
S| KO ako known) 
Ww N 
acc N 
no wv 
Tt 
Van IM 
As previous, but four jewels on collar, (Inser, ending 
[i] or (ii) 
go) | ow 
Var. IV (A) 
As previous, but three jewels on collar. 
(2oKy* | AV 4.40 33 A (Inscr: ending 
Ac [iii], but 
sl TW [ijand [ii] 
Y= KO__ known) 
Acc M4 
mo oN 
i wu 
H 
Var. IV (B) 
As previous, but obv. inscr. reads: 
+KEROHO AAGZIV 
Qo) | 4 4.35 32 nN (Inscr. ending 
Ae [iti], but 
=| TW [iJ and [ii] 
YU KO known) 
aec 
mo oN 
7, w 
H 
201 Peirce 1948 
H. PL 5.1-2 
H. PL 5.1 This coin 
(20)) Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv (Gornoslav Hoard) 
Cf. H. pp. 83, 343 
(20k) Archaeological Museum, Istanbul (Fethiye [Makri] Hoard) 
H. PL 5.3-4 
20) Archaeological Museum, Istanbul (Fethiye [Makri] Hoard) 


HPL 55-6 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. V 
As metropolitan Var. I(A)—20c. 1-12 —but pendiliz 
20m.1* | AV 4.33 35 A 
ne 
mw 
aec MH 
no NU 
TH 
(20m.2*| Ay 33 
Var. VI 


As metropolitan Var. II—20g. 1-22—but jeweling less 
exaggerated and large cross on globus. 


20n.1 | A 4.38 | 33 
20n.2* | A 4.34 | 33 
jpierced twice| 


land flattened} 


20n.3 A 4.34 33 Same die as 20n.2. 





Philippopolis (?) 
(Types as Second Metropolitan Coinage) 


Characteristics peculiar to this mint are: the form of the 1. and 

x hand columnar inscriptions; the large but squat cross on the 
globus. Other features are shared with the Thessalonican, but 
not with the metropolitan, mint. 


Var. (A) 
Four jewels on collar. 
00.1*| A 32 A (inser: ending 
Ac [i] but [ii] 


S$! TW known; small 
W KO _jeweling) 


acc IN 
no N 
T 

















20m.1 Peirce 1948 from Raymond xii.29 
H. PL 5.7-8 
H. PL. 5.7 This coin 

(20m.2) Private collection 





20n.1 Friend 1957 
HPL 59-10 
H. Pl. 3.9 This coin 
20n.2 Prirce 1948 from Bourgey ( 
20n.3 Whittemore 
H. Pl. 5.10 This coin 
(200.1) = Wi 


HPL 5.11 
































ALEXIUS I, CATALOGUE 22 
Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
(200.2) A 31 A (Inser. ending 
AG TW [i] but [ii] 
xl KO known; med. 
wu M_—_jeweling) 
acc oN 
no 
T 
Var. I (B) 
As previous but three jewels on collar and obv. inscr. reads: 
+KEROH® = AACZIW 
(20p)* A 32 
Var. IT 
As previous but “caricature” of normal imperial figure: 
gigantic head and squat body. 
(20q) A A 
NE 
By} TU 
uU Ko 
laec = PMH 
no N 
T wu 
Unknown Mint 
(Types as Second Metropolitan Coinage) 
Distinctive, squat style, but less grotesque than previous. 
(20r) N A T — (Inscr. ending 
AGW [i] but [ii] 
SIU KO known) 
aec wn 
no N 
T 
(200.2) Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv (Gornoslay Hoard) 
H. PL 5.12 
(20p) Peus, Auktion Katalog 263, 14.v.62, No. 56 
(20q) Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv (Gornoslay Hoard) 
H. Pl. 5.13 This bears an obvious stylistic relationship to the billon trachea of the same mint. 
(201) Archaeological Muscum, Plovdiv (Gornoslav Hoard) 


HPL 5.14 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE (1092/93) 
IWAECNT +KERCHEE! +AAESIWAE — EIPHNAVTU 
i€ XC in upper center field. | Full-length figures of Alexius 
Full-length figure of John II | I, on L, and of Irene, holding 
beardless, standing on dais, | between them a patriarchal 
on L., crowned by Christ, _| cross on Jong shaft. Both wear 
bearded and nimbate. stemma (that of the empress 
Emperor wears stemma, is surmounted by triangular 
divitision, collar-piece, and _ | ornaments), divitision, collar- 
jeweled loros of simplified | piece, and jeweled loros of 
type; holds in r. hand labarum-| simplified type. Empcror holds 
headed scepter, and in L,, gl. cr| anexikakia in r. hand 
Ghrist wears tunic and kolo- 
bion; holds Gospels in 1. hand. 
2i* | EL 434 | 30 |jwaecn ANESIWAE ——EIPHNI 
SECOND COINAGE (1092/93 
1118) 
iP OV in field. A 
Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic] AC TW 
and maphorion, seated upon | SIU KO 
throne without back; holds | AEC IN 
beardless, nimbate head of | 0 — N 
Christ on breast. Ag 
Fullength figure of emperor 
‘wearing stemma,skaramangion| 
or divitision, and sagion; holds 
in x. hand jeweled scepter, and 
in L, gl. cr 
22.1* | EL 4.50 | 30 A 
c 
u 
acc 
22.0" | EL 4.36 | 29 |MP eV nC 
siw 
acc 
21 From Franceschi 10.iv.69 
H.PL6.1,W—R.— 
22.1 Schindler 1960 from Dr. Wolny (Vienna) 22.ii1.47 
H. PL 6. W. 12-13, R. 2060 
H. PL. 6.3 This coin. 
22.2 Whittemore 


H. PL. 6.4 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 





(22.3* | El 4.42 31 AC 
sw 
Acc 


+ on sagion 
Thessalonica 


+KERO AAEZIW +AQCCNOTH TWKOIN (1092/93- 
iE XC in upper field. Me in upper center field. 1118) 
Christ, bearded and nimbate | Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | on 1. crowned by Virgin 
seated upon throne with back; nimbate. Emperor wears 
holds Gospels in I. hand. stemma, divitision, collar 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds gl. cr. in 
1 hand. Virgin wears tunic and 
maphorion. 


23a.1* El. 4.25 30 Loros-waist paneled. 
+QCCNITH 


230.2" | EL 4.30 | 27 Loros-waist and lower part 
of loros paneled. 


23b* | El. 4.34 30 Loros-waist has five jewels 
ACIKOTH (recut from 
KOM?) M1 in upper center 
field. 


3q* | EL 4.35 | 29 Large star in upper center | (1105-8) 
field, M in upper x: field. 





ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE 


+IWAECNT +KEROHQE! | +AAEZIWAE — EIPHNAVTU | (1092/93) 
iC XC in upper center field. | Full-length figures of Alexius 

















Archaeological Museum, Istanbul 
Whittemore 

H, Pls 6.6-9, 514, W. 23, R. — 
H. Pl, 6.6 This coin 





(23.2) Private collection 

23b Schindler 1960 from Stefan 141,35 
H. PL. 6.8 This coin 

(23e) WB 


H. PL. 6.9 For dating, see H. p. 97 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Fulllength figure of John —_| I, on 1., and of Irene, holding 
II beardless, standing on dais, | between them a patriarchal 
on L, crowned by Christ, cross on long shaft. Both wear| 
bearded and nimbate. stemma (that of the empress 
Emperor wears stemma, di- | is surmounted by triangular 
vitision, collar-piece, and ornaments), divitision, collar- 
jeweled loros of simplified | piece, and jeweled loros of 
type; holds in r. hand labarum.- | simplified type. Emperor holds 
headed scepter, and in 1, gl. cr. anexikakia in r. hand. 
Christ wears tunic and kolo- 
bion; holds Gospels in 1. hand 
24.1" | Bill.2.75 | 26 | Inscr. obscure noTH 
pierced 
and worn 
(24.2)* Bill. 28 |lWAec MO KePOHe +AACZIVA ——_EIPHNIAUT 
SECOND COINAGE 
iC XC in upper field. +ANEZIU AECNT or 
Christ, bearded and +ANE aec 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| Bust of emperor wearing 
kolobion, and seated upon __| stemma, divitision, and 
throne with back; holds chlamys; holds in r, hand 
Gospels in I. hand. scepter cruciger, and in L., 
glen 
25a.1 | Bill. 2.96 | 29 +ANCZIV accn 
chipped 
25a.2* | Bill. 3.94 | 28 +AACZIU aecnt 
25a.3 | Bill. 387 | 29 +AACIIW accnt 
25a4 | Bill. 3.94 | 27 +ANGZIV aecnt 
25a.5 | Bill. 2.70 | 25 +AACZIV accn 
clipped? 
worn 
24.1 Schindler 1960 from Bertelé 1.vi.49 
H. PL. 6.10, W. 24, R. 2090 
(24.2) Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
H. PL. 6.10 This coin 
25a.1 Bertelé 1956 
H. Pl. 7.2-4 (Third Coinage), W. 14-20, R. 2064-66 
25a.2 Bertelé 1956 
5a.3 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22.iii.47 
Bad Whittemore 
H. PL. 7.3 This coin 
25a5 Bertelé 1956 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
25a.6 | Bill. 3.72 28 AACZI accn 
25b.1 | Bill. 3.75 28 +ANE Acc 
25b.2 | Bill. 4.03 28 WA acc 
25b.3* | Bill. 3.97 26 +ANE Ic 
25b.4* | Bill. 3.96 28 AAC Ac 
25b.5 | Bill. 2.73 27 AAC 
worn 
25b.6 | Bill. 3.25 27 +ANL acc 
25b.7 | Bill. 2.89 25 AAC acc 
25b.8* | Bill. 4.19 28 AA Al 
25b.9 | Bill. 3.50 27 AN 
25b.10 | Bill. 3.01 27 AA 
chipped 
25b.11 | Bill. 2.70 27 Ac 
25b.12* | Bill. 3.53 26 AC 
25b.13 | Bill. 4.03 25 a7 ACC 
25b.14 | Bill. 3.33 28 Inscr. obscure 
buckled 
25b.15 | Bill. 3.26 25, +AC 
254.6 Bertelé 1956 
25b.1 Whittemore 
25b.2 Bertelé 1956 
25b.3 Whittemore 
254 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
25b.5 Bertelé 1956. Contains 30.79% Ag (see above, p. 196) 
2566 Bertelé 1960 
25b.7 Bertclé 1956 
25b8 Shaw 1947 
25b.9 Bertelé 1956 
H. PL. 74 This coin 
25b.10 Whittemore. Contains 19.12% Ag (see abene, p. 196) 
25b.11 Peirce 1948 
25b.12 Schindler 1960 ex Hollschek Collection 
25b.13 — Bertelé 1956 
25b.14 —_Bertelé 1960, Contains 7.52% Ag (see above, p. 196) 
25b15 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
THIRD COINAGE 
KeRO Heel. iC XC AAC acc (-1118) 
in field. Bust of emperor wearing 
Bust of Christ, bearded stemma, divitision, collar- 
and nimbate, wearing tunic | piece, and paneled loros 
and kolobion; holds Gospels | of simplified type; holds 
in |. hand. Pellet in each limb | in r. hand labarum-headed 
of nimbus cross. scepter, and in L., gl. er. 
26.1 | Bill. 3.99 30 ARC acc 
26.2* | Bill. 4.60 28 AN ac 
26.3 Bill. 3.83 29 AN Acc 
26.4* | Bill. 4.48 27 Inscr. obscure 
26.5 Bill. 3.63 27 1A al 
flattened, 
worn 
Thessalonica 
FIRST COINAGE 
+IWAECNT +KEPOHOE]. | +AAEZIVAE — EIPHNAVT'U| (1092/93) 
iC XC in upper center field. | Full-length figures of Alexius I, 
Fulllength figure of John Il | on 1, and of Irene, holding 
beardless, standing on dais, | between them a patriarchal 
on 1, crowned by Christ, cross on long shaft. Both wear 
bearded and nimbate. Em- _ | stemma (that of the empress 
peror wears sterima, divitision,| is surmounted by triangular 
collar-piece, and jeweled ornaments), divitision, collar- 
loros of simplified type; holds | piece, and jeweled loros of 
in. hand labarum-headed _| simplified type. Emperor 
scepter, and in, al. cr. Christ| holds anexikakia in r. hand. 
wears tunic and kolobion; 
holds Gospels in 1. hand. 
26.) Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 7.5-6 (Fourth Coinage), W. 22, R. — 
H.PL7.5 This coin 
26.2 Bertelé 1960 
26.3 Schindler 1960 
H. PL. 7.6 This coin 
26.4 Schindler 1960 
26.5 Bertclé 1960. Contains 7.06% Ag (see above, p. 196) 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
27* | Bill. 3.11 26 |W A MITTWL W A n IPIN 
TYPEB 
iC XC in upper field. A 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | A€ Tu 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | =IW Ko 
seated upon throne with AEC nN 
back; holds Gospels in 1. hand.| 10 N 
T 
Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, skaraman- 
gion or divitision, and sagion; 
| holds in r. hand jeweled scep- 
i} ter on long shaft; |. hand 
rests on hip. 
28* Bill. 3.62 25 
TYPE GC 
iC XC in field. 1 WIZOAA+ 
Full-length figure of Christ, | Full-length figure of emperor 
bearded and nimbate, wear- | on r. and of Virgin nimbate, 
ing tunic and kolobion; (holds| holding between them laba- 
Gospels in I. hand?). rum on long shaft. Emperor 
wears stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; Virgin 
wears tunic and maphorion. 
(29* Bill. 24 
TYPED 
iC XC in field. +AACIW [Min 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | upper center field. 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | Full-length figure of emperor 
seated upon throne without | on |. crowned by Virgin 
back; (holds Gospels in L nimbate. Emperor wears 
hand?). stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
7 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 6.11 (Constantinople) 
H. PL. 6.11 This coin 
28 From Grierson 1978 (Ex Grantley 2731, from Seaby 12.i.46) 
H. PL. 7.1 Constantinople), W. 9-11, R. 2072 
(29) Barber Institute, Birmingham 


H.PL7.7,W.—R.— 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
simplified type; holds gl. cr. in 
1. hand. Virgin wears tunic 
and maphorion. 
(30)* Bill. 27 
Philippopolis(?) 
+KEROHO AAEZIW A Tw 
iC XC in field. ec Ko 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | NO n 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | T N 
seated upon throne without | Full-length figure of emperor 
back; holds Gospels in wearing divitision, collar- 
L hand. piece, and paneled loros of. 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand scepter with large 
Jabarum as head—in which 
generally a cross; and in I. 
hand, gl. cr 
3lal Bill. 4.11 28 +KERE ANESIW a Tw 
€c Ko 
no n 
¥. N 
3la2 | Bill. 3.85 30 +KEROHO A 
flattened ce 
no 
TH 
(31b)* Bill. 26 +KERONG A TW neat style, no 
cc Ko cross in 
no iN labarum 
TH 
(30) Private collection 
H.-W—R. 
3lal Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 78-9, W.—,R.— 
Tor this vat. sce RV 1996, p. 10, no. 13 
H. FL 7.9 This coin 
3la2 Bertelé 1960 
(3b) Barber Collection, Birmingham 


For this var. see RV 1938, p. 10, no.12 
RN 1938, p. 10, no. 12 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE (1092/93) 
t?] waecnoT — | AAezIW €IPHNH 
iC XC in upper |. field. Half-length figures of Alexius 
Half-length figures of John II) I, on 1., and of Irene, holding 
beardless, on r,, and of Christ, | between them cross on long 
bearded and nimbate, hold- | shaft. Both wear stemma, 
ing between them labarum _| divitision, collar-piece, and 
on long shaft. Emperor wears | jeweled loros of simplified 
stemma, divitision, collar —_| type. 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; Christ wears 
tunic and kolobion. 
32.1* | Pb. 440 7 AAEZIV 
32.2* | Pb. 4.22 18 Iw INH 
32.3" | Pb. 4.59 20 |waccnoT AACZIV IPHNH 
32.4 | Pb. 459 19 Anel INH 
32.5 | Pb. 4.36 7 
326 | Pb. 4.74 | 20 
SECOND COINAGE 
iC XC in field +AAC ACC 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | Bust of emperor wearing 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _ | stemma, divitision, collar 
kolobion; holds Gospels (open) | piece, and paneled loros of 
in |. hand. simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum-headed 
scepter, and in L, gl. cr. 
33.1 | & 4.38 20 +AAC ACC 
32.1 Shaw 1947 
H-,W. = 
32.2 Shaw 1947 
32.3 ‘Shaw 1947 
324 ‘Shaw 1947 
32.5 Shaw 1947 
32.6 ‘Shaw 1947 
33.1 Peirce 1948 


H. PL 7.10-11 (Type A), W. 33-35, R. 2079 


H. PL 7.11 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
33.2 | A 3.65 19 +AAL ac 
33.3* | £471 19 +AAC ac 
334 | & 402 19 +AA acc 
33.5* | A 2.93 19 +AA acc 
336 | & 4.69 17 +A ac 
33.7 | & 4.07 7 +A ac 
338 | £ 3.98 21 +AA ac 
33.9 | & 4.29 19 +AAC 
33.10 | JB 3.30 7 +AAC 
33.11" | AE 3.89 18 +AAC ac 
33.12 | 4.04 19 ne acc 
33.13 | A 3.66 19 +AA 
TYPE C 
iC KC in field. +NAEZIW Aec 
Bust of Christ, bearded, with | Bust of emperor wearing 
cross behind head, wearing | stemma, divitision, collar 
tunic and kolobion; holds _| piece, and jeweled loros of 
Gospels in |. hand. UU in __| simplified type; holds in r. 
field of cross. hand jeweled scepter, and in 
L, glen 
34.1% | 3.49 18 + AACZIL 
33.2 Whittemore 
33.3 Whittemore 
33.4 Schindler 1960 
33.5 Bertelé 1960 
33.6 Bertelé 1960 





H. PL 7.10 This coin 

Shaw 1947 

Whittemore 

Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Goin Co. vii. 29 

Bertelé 1960. Contains 3.84% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1) 
Bertelé 1960 

Whittemore, Contains 2.31% Ag (See above, p. 49, Table 1) 
Whittemore 

H. Pl. B.1-2 (Type B), W. 33-35, R. 2079 

H. Pl. 8.2 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
34,2* 3.01 18 AAE 
34.3 | #161 Inscr. obscure 
thin flan 
TYPED 
iC XC in field. +ANE=IW aec 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | Bust of emperor wearing 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | stemmma, divitision, and 
seated on throne without chlamys; holds in r. hand 
back; holds Gospels in |. hand. | scepter cruciger; and in 1, gl. cr] 
35.1 E 3,72 19 +AACZIV Acc 
35.2" | H 3.72 19 +AACZIW acc 
35.3 3.56 20 +ANEZIW Acc 
traces of 
silvering 
35.4 & 3.27 7 +ANEZIV accn 
35.5 | HE 3.52 18 +ANC acc 
35.6 | E391 7 AAC acc 
35.7 | JB 3.46 7 AAC acc 
35.8 & 2.95 16 +AN Acc 
35.9 & 3.53 17 +ANL 
34.2 Peirce 1948 
H. PL. 8.1 This coin 
34.3 Schindler 1960 
35.1 Schindler 1960 
H. Pl. 8.3-4 (Type ©), W. 41-42, R. — 
H. Pl. 8.4 This coin 
35.2 Whittemore 
35.3 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.28 
35.4 Peirce 1948 
35.5 Bertelé 1960 
35.6 Whittemore 
H. PI. 8.3 This coin 
35.7 Whittemore 
35.8 Bertelé 1960. Contains 3.08% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1) 
35.9 Bertclé 1960. Contains 3.55% Ag (sec above, p. 19, Table 1) 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TYPEE 
iC XC in field. +AAEZIU — AECNOTTWK) 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | wearing stemma, divitision, 
seated on throne without back; | jeweled loros of simplified 
hand raised in benediction, | type, and sagion; holds in r. 
holds Gospels in 1. hand labarum on long shaft, 
and in L, gl. cr 
36.1" | 2 3.83 18 +AAEZIWA MOTI 
36.2 | 3.66 16 WAACzIW acc 
36.3 3.49 7 +AAEZIL IcNOTTWK 
36.4 EE 3.99 18 AAEZIV 
Thessalonica 
FIRST COINAGE 
4 lwaecnT +NAGZI €IPHNH — {(1092/93) 
1 
Full-length figures of John II, | Full-length figures of Alexius 
beardless, on r., and of St. | I, on, and of Irene, holding 
Demetrius, holding between | between them cross on long 
them labarum on long shaft. | shaft. Both wear stemma, 
Emperor wears stemma, divitision, collar-piece, and 
divitision, collar-piece, and _| jeweled loros of simplified 
jeweled loros of simplified | type. 
type. Saint wears short mili- 
tary tunic, breastplate, and 
sagion; holds sword, point 
resting on ground, in r. hand. 
37.1* | Pb. 3.53 7 Ja +AAE 1H 
gi .2* Pb. 3.33 19 A Wwe +NA JHNH 
I 
36.1 Whittemore 
H. PL. 8.5-6 (Type D), W. 30, R. 2083 
H. PL. 8.6 This coin. 
36.2 Bertclé 1960 
36.3 Bertelé 1960 
36.4 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 8.5 This coin 
37.1 Shaw 194; 


37.2 





H.=W.—R- 
Shaw 1947 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
37.3 | Pb. 5.02 17 | Same die as 37.2 Same die as 37.2 Reads €IPHNI| 
37.4 | Pb. 5.65 19 | Inser. obscure +AAGz 
37.5 | Pb. 4.20 7 Ja +AL 
37.6" | Pb. 6.16 19 Ja waecnt +AAZI 
M 
T 
SECOND COINAGE 
iC XC in field. +A Cc = 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | Bust of emperor wearing 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| stemma, divitision, and 
kolobion; holds Gospels (open) | chlamys; holds in r. hand 
in|, hand, Pellet in each limb | scepter cruciger, and in 1., 
of nimbus cross. glen 
38.1 | & 4.03 20 +A AY 
38.2 | & 3.87 20 +A oC x 
38.3" | A 5.10 20 +A 
38.4" | # 2.90 18 +A 
38.5 | & 3.89 21 WC 
38.6 | A 4.22 21 +A 
38.7 | & 4.00 20 Inscr. obscure 
38.8 E 243 20 +h 
37.3 Shaw 1947 
374 Shaw 1947 
37.5 Shaw 1947 
37.6 Unknown provenance 
38.1 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 8,7-8 (First Coinage), W. 37-40, R. 2080-82 
H. PL. 8.7 This coin 

38.2 Peirce 1948 
H. PL 8.8 This coin 

38.3 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 

38.4 Bertelé 1960 

38.5 Bertelé 1960 

38.6 Whittemore 

38.7 Schindler 1960 


38.8 


Schindler 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
38.9 A 1.82 22 mot 
very thin 
flan 
THIRD COINAGE 
MP 6V in field. +A (acc? 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, orans, | Bust of emperor wearing 
wearing tunic and maphorion. } sterma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and 
in. gl.cr 
39.1 4.02 20 Traces of understriking +A [accel 
‘Traces of understriking 
39.2 2.84 21 ‘Traces of understriking Inser, obscure 
‘Traces of understriking 
39.3 2.05 22 A A mw 
39.4* HB 2.57 21 Traces of understriking Inscr. obscure 
Traces of understriking. 
39.5* # 271 21 
FOURTH COINAGE 
C © Jeweled, radiate cross, |TWK 0 MH 
M A decorated atend of | Bust of emperor wearing 
each limb with one large stemma, divitision, and 
globule and two smaller, jeweled loros of traditional 
all on two steps. type; holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in 1,, gl. cr 
40a.1 HE 4,22 22 ‘Traces of understriking Inser. obscure 
Traces of understriking 
40a.2 | A 3.26 23° | AN TOKE 
‘Traces of understriking Traces of understriking 
38.9, Whittemore. 
39.1 Bertelé 1960 
H, Pl. 8.9 Gecond Coinage), W.—, R— 
H. PL. 8.9 This coin 
39.2 Bertelé 1960 
39.3 Grierson 1974 ex Glendining 30.xii.47, Lot 186 
39.4 Grierson 1974 ex Glendining 30.xii.47, Lot 186 
395 Schindler 1960 
40a.1 Peirce 1948, gift of Royall ‘Tyler, from Buda vii.32 
H. Pl. 8.10-12, W. 49-54, R. 2085, 
The expanded monogram reads: E/torupe) ®(vhacte) A(AeEvov) Aleonotny}, with the inscr. on the rev. following on. 
40a.2 Peirce 1948, 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
40.3 | # 3.20 ai TWK 
40a.4* | 3.98 23 TUK 0 MNH 
40a.5 | EB 205 20 Inscr. obscure 
pierced 
40a6 | £ 3.36 19 TOK ow 
40a.7 3.07 21 Inscr. obscure 
40a.8 £ 271 18 Ik 
40.9 | £340 | 20 Inser, obscure 
402.10 | 3.00 19 | AN +N 
40a.11 | HE 2.37 18 Inscr, obscure 
40a. 12* £215 18 TWK ° INE 
402.13 | £ 2.27 20 Inscr, obscure 
Overstruck on Third Coinage | Overstruck on Third Coinage 
40a.14 | 42.92 | 21 Inscr, obscure 
402.15 | A 2.62 21 Inscr, obscure 
worn 
402.16 | # 2.03 18 Inscr; obscure 
worn 
40a.17 £ 2.95 20 Inscr. obscure 
worn Overstruck on Third Coinage 
40a.3 Schindler 1960 
40a.4 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
H. PL. 8.10 This coin, R. 2085 This coin 
40a.5 Bertelé 1960 
40a.6 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 8.11 This coin 
40a.7 Schindler 1960 
40a.8 Bertelé 1960 
40a.9 Bertelé 1960 
40a.10 Bertelé 1960 
40a.11 Bertelé 1960 
40a.12 Peirce 1948 
40a.13 Schindler 1960 
40a.14 Whittemore 
40a.15 Whittemore 
40a.16 Bertclé 1960 


40a.17 


Schindler 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
40a.18 | 4 2.20 19 TUK 
40a.19 | 2.76 21 IM 
Overstruck on Third Coinage(?) 
402.20 | 2.80 21 | Barbarous(?) Barbarous(?) 
40b.1 | A 1.20 19 | Thin, crudely clipped flan, barbarous style. 
worn 
40b.2 | #211 21 
40b.3 | 42.03 18 
40b4 | @ 1.35 19 
40b.5 | £ 1.09 17 
FIFTH COINAGE?) 
Me A 
Bust of emperor wearing 
sterama, divitision, and 
jeweled loros of traditional 
type; holds in r. hand jeweled 
scepter, and in 1, gl. cr. 
41" | 3.74 17 Mme A 
Uncertain Mint 
iC XC in field. +AACZ AEC 
Bust of Christ, bearded Bust of emperor wearing 
and nimbate, wearing tunic | stemma, divitision, and 
and kolobion; holds Gospels _| jeweled loros of traditional 
(open) in. hand. Pellet in | type; holds in r. hand scepter 
cach limb of nimbus cross. _ | cruciger, and in L., gl. cr. 
40a.18 Bertelé 1960 
40a.19 Bertelé 1960 
10a.20 Gift of Grierson 19.vii.71, from Cahn 15.vi.71 
40b.1 Bertele 1960 
40b.2 Bertelé 1960 
40b.3 Bertclé 1960 
40b.4 Bertelé 1960 
40b.5 Schindler 1960 


4) 


Archaeological Museum, Istanbul 
H. p. 100, W.—, R.—, Sabatier Pl. tv, No. 10 (Alexius II) 
‘The expanded monogram reads: K(wpre) P(vkarte) A(AeEtov) Sleonommy) 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
42.1% | Pb. 7.07 21 = ae 
42.2* Pb. 3.61 16 +AL 
42.9% Pb. 2.30 16 Inset. obscure 
42.4 Pb. 4.05 17 +NA 
42.5 | Pb. 3.17 16 Wac ac 
42.6 | Pb. 4.27 | 14x17 +AA ACC 
42.7 Pb. 5.35 | 14x17 Inscr. obscure 
42.8 Pb. 3.83 17 +AA 
42.9 Pb. 3.84 17 +ANAE 
42.10 Pb. 7.00 20 Inscr. obscure 
42.11 Pb. 5.49 | 16x 22 +N 
42.12 | Pb. 3.67 | 11x20 rT 
Uncertain Mint (Greece?) 
IC XC in field. +AAE  =IWAEC 
Full-length figure of Christ, | Full-length figure of emperor 
bearded and nimbate, wear-_ | wearing stemma, divitision, 
ing tunic and kolobion; holds | and jeweled loros of simpli- 
Gospels in |. hand. fied type; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and in 
L, gl cr 
(43) | & 9.44 18 
42.1 Shaw 1947 
H.-,W-.R- 
42.2 Shaw 1947 
423 Shaw 1947 
42.4 ‘Shaw 1947 
42.5 Shaw 1947 
42.6 Shaw 1947 
42.7 ‘Shaw 1947 
42.8 Shaw 1947 
42.9 Shaw 1947 
42.10 Shaw 1947 
4211 Shaw 1947 
42.12 Whittemore. Ex Shaw? 
(43) W. 46-47 


H. PL. 8.16,R— 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
HALF-TETARTERON NOUMMION, 
Thessalonica(?) 

iP 8V in field. AAC 

Bust of Virgin nimbate, Bust of emperor wearing 

wearing tunic and maphorion. | stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and in 
Legler 

44.1% #157 16 
44.2" 215 16 AAC 
Uncertain Mint (Greece?) 
A A Patriarchal cross on | AAG 
two steps. 

K o Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, and 
jeweled loros of traditional 
type; holds in r. hand jeweled 
scepter, and in L., gl. cr. 

45a.1 2.87 18 AAC 
45a.2 FE 2.36 18 AAC a 
45a.3* #171 17 AA = 
45a.4 2.37 16 AA 
45a.5 #177 18 AA 
45a.6* 1.80 16 AAC 
44.1 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 8.17, W.—, R. 2088 This coin 
H. PL. 8.17 This coin, 
The expanded monogram should read as (#1) 
44.2 Peirce 1948 from Spink v.29 
450.1 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 8.13-15, W. 56-65, R. 2087 
H. Pl, 8.13 This coin 
45a.2 Bertelé 1960 
454.3 Schindler 1960 
4504 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl, 8.14 This coin 
450.5 Peirce 1948 
4506 Peirce 1948 


R. 2087 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 

450.7 | 244 18 ANE SI 
45a.8 | A 2.20 7 Inscr. obscure 
45a.9 | 249 7 AAC Il 
45.10 | 1.68 7 AN 
45a11 | #211 7 Inscr. obscure 
45a.12 | HE 1.96 15 AN 
45a.13 | £ 1.78 16 wc = 
45a.l4 | © 1.58 15 Ei 
45a.15 # 2.29 16 Inscr. obscure 
45a.16 | £ 3.22 7 Inscr. obscure 
452.17 | HE 1.22 7 AAC SI 
452.18 | £ 0.88 15 AAC ZI 
45a.19 | A 2.41 15 Inscr, entirely off flan 
452.20 | JE 1.95 16 AAC 
45a21 | 214 7 AAC 
452.22 | # 1.82 16 = 
450.23 | # 3.07 15 Inscr. entirely off flan 

45a.7 Bertelé 1960 

45a.8 Schindler 1960 

45a.9 Whittemore 

45a.10 Peirce 1948. 

M5a.11 Schindler 1960 

45a.12 Bertelé 1960 

45a.13 Peirce 1948 acq. xii.30 

Sa.14 Whittemore 

450.15 Whittemore 

M5a.16 Whittemore 

45a.17 Whittemore 

450.18 Whittemore 

M5a.19 Whittemore 

45a.20 Whittemore 

45a.21 Whittemore 

45a.22 Whittemore 

45a.23 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
45b.1 | A 1.21 15 | Very crude style, closely clipped. | AL =i 
45b.2 | # 1.64 15 =i 
45b.3* | 1.19 13 | 
45b4 | A148 13 Inscr. entirely off flan 
45b5 | £0.98 4 =I 
45b6 | 1.56 4 Inscr. entirely off flan 
45c.1 | A153 18 |A A MSI 
aA 
450.2 | AL LS4 16 Inscr. obscure 
45c.3 | 20.90 i MU 
45c4 | 0.74 14 Inscr. obscure 
worn 
45c.5 | 20.87 1+ Inser. obscure 
45c.6 | £0.59 14 AAC 
45d.1 | 1.00 14 | Of uncertain subvariety 
corroded 

45d.2 | 0.60 15 Inser, obscure 
4543 | £0.98 13 Inser, obscure 
45d4 | 0.89 14 Inser. obscure 

45b.1 Whittemore 

45b.2 Schindler 1960 from Egger 1919 

45b.3 Peirce 1948 

45b.4 Bertelé 1960 

45b.5 Bertelé 1960 

45b.6 Bertelé 1960 

45.1 Peirce 1948 

450.2 Bertelé 1956 

450.3 Bertelé 1960 

H. PL. 8.15 This coin 

4504 Bertelé 1960 

45c.5 Bertelé 1956 

450.6 Bertelé 1960 

45d.1 Whittemore 

450.2 Bertelé 1960 

450.3 Bertelé 1960 

45.4 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 

No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
45d.5 £0.91 14 Inser. obscure 

45d.6 @l.11 15 AAC 

454.7 # 1.06 16 MA 
454.5 Bertelé 1960 
45d.6 Bertelé 1960 
450.7 Bertelé 1960 


JOHN II Comnenus 
(August 1118 — April 1143) 
Colleague: Alexius Comnenus (1119-42) 


BackGrounp 

Although John II had been created emperor immediately after his baptism in 1088, and had been for- 
mally proclaimed as such in 1092, his accession to actual power on the death of his father in August 1118 
took on the appearance of a coup d’état because of the haste with which it was necessary for him to move 
in order to preempt the situation in the face of opposition from his mother Irene, and his eldest sister 
Anna, acting in favor of the caesar Nicephorus Bryennius, Anna’s husband. 

Before gaining entry into the Great Palace, John had sent to the patriarch the news of his father’s 
death (as yet, in reality, impending only), and had indicated the wish that he therefore be proclaimed au- 
tokrator, the latter being acceded to without delay and presumably without further major ceremony, as he 
had already long been basileus. At some stage very shortly after his own accession, he also took precau- 
tions as to the succession, creating his eldest son Alexius emperor. 

‘The precise stage at which this was done has been the subject of some speculation, and 1122, sub- 
sequent to and consequent upon John’s victorious campaign against the Patzinaks, is now the date usu- 
ally accepted—quite incorrectly as it turns out. Alexius had been born in October 1106, and so was 
eleven years of age on his father’s accession as autokratir—quite old enough, that is, to be created and/or 
proclaimed basileus at any convenient time, and presumably earlier rather than later given the attempted 
but successfully prevented coup mounted by Anna and her party probably in late 1118 or early 1119. In 
effect, the same series of Neapolitan documents that allow the proclamation of John as dasileus to be 
dated, provide for that of Alexius the same service. On 12 July 1120 Alexius is still counted as being in 
his first year as emperor, while on 7 October of the same year he is counted as being in his second. It fol- 
lows that he was proclaimed between July and October 1119, no further precision really being possible, 
although 15 August (the anniversary of John’s accession as aulokratit) and 1 September (the commence- 
ment of the indiction and the anniversary of his proclamation as basilews) are clear equal probabilities, 
both presumably being subsequent to the first imperial military campaign, that against Laodicaca. In any 
event, the proclamation apparently had no effect whatsoever upon the coinage, inaugurating a precedent 
that lasted for a century and a half.! 

John’s reign, significant in its own right, and no mere interlude between those of Alexius and 
Manuel, nevertheless suffers the misfortune of being now less well known than either, for at this point 
there occurs a rare hiatus in the sequence of major historians: Anna Comnena, of course, takes events 
only as far as the death of Alexius, while John Cinnamus and Nicetas Choniates treat John’s reign only 
as an introduction to the first one that they both knew from their own experience, that of Manuel. Much, 
therefore, has to be reconstructed from casual and very varied sources, with the usual unsatisfactory re- 
sults in coverage and emphasis. 


! Cf Chalandon, Alexis  Comnéne, 139 and note| for John's proclamation. For Alexius’, see Regii Neapolitani Archici Monmenta Edita 
a Mlustraia, VI, 1115-1130 (Naples, 1861), p. 49 (anno primo, 12 July; ind. 13 = 1120), p.53 (anno secundo, 7 Oct, ind. 14 = 1120). Why 
Chalandon, Jean If Comnéne et Manuel I Comnine, 12 and note 5 (1122), should have missed this, remains entirely unclear, but even 
K. Varzos, in his exhaustive treatment of the Comneni (Hé genealogia tan Komnénin, Byzantina keimena kai meletai 20.1 [Thessalonica, 
1964], I, p. 339), repeats the same error, 
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In very general term: 
had four sons: Alexius, Andronicus, Isaac, and Manuel, in that order of birth. Alexius, as noted above, 
was proclaimed baséleus in 1119, and the remaining sons had all been given the rank of sebastokrator by the 
end of the reign, although the precise chronology remains obscure. With the rank, presumably there 
went the appropriate revenues, possibly worth some 40,000 hyperpyra per annum, deriving from state 
funds by way of imperial lands.? Much the same seems to have been true of his daughters, of whom he 
also had four: Maria (Tzousmene), the twin of Alexius, who apparently possessed heritable rights of her 


ems clear that John did indeed continue the policies of his father. John 


own over state land, was married to the Norman John Dalassenus/Roger who was given the rank of 
taisar, together with the appropriate revenues, possibly worth 30,000 hyperpyra per annum, and deriv- 
ing from the usual sources.3 In other words, the clan structure, dependent upon the grant of qua: 
perial titles and rank, and supported out of state revenues, that had been constructed by Alexius, was 
continued and even extended with regard to his own direct family and dependents by John. 

Virtually the first act of John upon his accession was to appoint his own supporters—they are in- 


‘im- 





teresting and significantly described as “those of family and household familiarity (hoi ek genous kai 
oakeidseds)” and as “of the blood (ek tow kath’ aima)”—to the great offices of state: John Comnenus became 
parakoimémenos, Gregory Taronites became pritovestiarios, Gregory Camaterus became /ogothetés tan sekreton 
(Le., megas logothetés), and John Axouch became megas domestikos (of both east and west). All were already 
related to the new emperor by blood or marriage, or were to become so, Camaterus and Axouch never- 
theless being interesting, because unusual, figures. Again, in other words, the policies of the father were 
followed by the son, even if in the particular case, the appointees of the one were replaced by those of 
the other.> 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant figure of the central administration during the reign 
was, however, John Poutzes who, as already noted, ended up as megas logariasiés under both John and 
Manvel, and who clearly exercised a stringent control over the financial administration of the period. 
Poutzes is of inte 





as being one of the very few megaloi lngariastai known for the centur 
plemented a clear financial policy involving at least the centralization of naval finances and the accu- 
mulation and maintenance of a large reserve; and as having been of totally obscure background, and 
although married to a member of the cast-off and obsolescent—i.e., presumably non-Comnenian— 
nobility by whom he had children, of having left no recognizable descendants. In fact, the only other 
known megaloi logariastai of the period, Andronicus Kappadokes (1170) and John Belissariotes (1196), also 
remain cnigmatic personalities: Andronicus is otherwise known (probably) from scals only; John had a 
brother, Michael, who was also an administrator, and is himself known to have been a brother-in-law of 
the Choniates brothers, suggesting that he was of some standing. This dearth of known megaloi logarias- 
tai contrasts sharply with the relative plenty of known holders of other scnior administrative posts, for 
example, the logothetai tin sekreton and even the logothetai tou gentkou, and possibly results from a combina- 
tion of the coordinative and technical natures of the office. At any rate, as pointed out above, it is likely 
to have been John Poutzes who was at least technically responsible for any monetary developments of the 
period +1118-+57.6 


having im- 








2 All three remaining sons were certainly sebasiokratores by 1136 and are mentioned as such in the Pantokrator ‘Typikon (P. Gautier, 
“Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator,” REB 32 [1974], 45). See also Varzos, Hé genealogia ton Korarénin, I, pp. 357, 391, 423. For 
the revenues see Hendy, Studies, 86-89, 203. Andronicus and Isaac seem to have been elevated together ca. 1122 (or more likely in 1119) 
and Manuel only later: presumably because of his extreme youth (he would have been only about four at that date). 

3 -Varaos, Hé genealogia ton Komnéndn, 1, pp. 348-54; Hendy, Studies, p. 86, note 60, and p. 205. 

4 Magzdalino, Manuel I, |80-201, 206-9. 

5 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 8-9; Magdalino, Manuel J, 253-54; R. Guilland, “Le Parakimoméne,” in 
Recherdes, 1, p. 207 (= EB 2 [1944], 191-201) —Comnenus: but John was not a eunuch; idem, “Le Protovestiaire,” ibid. p. 22 2 
[1944] , 202-20—Taronites: but again, Gregory was not a eunuch; idem, “Les Logothétes: Etudes sur Vhistoire administrative de Empire 
byzantin,” REB 29 (1971), 82-83—Camaterus; idem, “Le Grand domestique,” 407-8—Axouch. See also Magdalino, Manuel J, 207-8, 
253-54. 

© Poutzes: see above, pp. 50, 110 and note 56; Magdalino, Manuel J, 212-13, 254. Kappadokes/Belissariotes: R. Guilland, “Le 
Logariaste,” in idem, Titres et fonctions de Vempire byzantin, OS 50 (London, 1976), art. no. XXI, pp. 110-12 (= JOB 18 [1969)). 
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In matters of regional administration, the reign of John II does seem to have marked a significant 
shift. Alexius had taken the first steps in clearing the financially productive Anatolian littoral and west- 
ern river valleys of Turks, and John clearly continued and extended the process. Alexius’ constructions 
and reconstructions of cities and fortresses were confined to the coast and its immediate vicinity, while 
John’s included Laodicaea, marking a shift inland. Moreover, although Alexius seems to have been re- 
sponsible for initiating the use of Lopadium (modern Ulu abat) on Lake Apollonia as an apléAton or mil- 
itary assembly point and encampment, John regularized the institution and gave it fortifications, both he 
and Manuel regularly using it as a departure point for their Anatolian and Syrian campaigns. The reign 
of John was in fact marked by constant military effort, and although the Balkans were not neglected, as 
anti-Patzinak, Serbian, and Hungarian campaigns testify, a clear Anatolian balance is nevertheless evi- 
dent, with particular attention being paid to the Danismend-held northern areas of Paphlagonia and 
Pontus, with a marked lack of permanent success, and to Armenian-held Cilicia and Latin-held Syria, 
where the results were more dramatic if of not much longer standing. These distant campaigns do nev- 
ertheless accurately reflect a clear extension of imperial interests consequent upon the success of the first 
steps toward territorial recovery taken by Alexius.” 

Asa further reflection of this success, it seems clear that the reign of John saw a further advance in 
the restoration of regular administration to Anatolia, Whereas Alexius had been content with the ap- 
pointment of doukes/katepand with a very restricted territorial jurisdiction, John was responsible for com- 
mencing the restoration of a thematic structure, with a doux kai praktor/anagrapheus, that is, an official com- 
bining both a military and a civil (financial and legal) competence, being appointed to an appreciably 
wider territorial jurisdiction, the model in this respect being the recreation of a somewhat truncated 
Thrakesion theme shortly after 1133.8 

John, then, was a military emperor par excellence, but the virtual uniformi 





of his campaign suc- 


cesses (however short-lived many proved to be) fails to disguise his lack of attention to the navy, and this 


was to prove at least potentially dangerous. Here, two determinative factors may have combined. On the 





one hand, the clearing of Turks from almost the entire Anatolian littoral meant that they ceased to form. 
a naval threat, whether actual or potential. On the other, the land campaigns of the reign must have ne- 
cessitated a constant and very considerable expenditure, particularly as the accumulation of a reserve 
was also a major feature of policy. John’s (or his financial adviser Poutzes’) reaction was to centralize 
naval finances, causing the sums that had been levied locally and expended directly upon the mainte- 
nance of the regional fleets (particularly the island ones) to be forwarded to the capital instead, arguing 
that as these fleets were not kept on a permanent war footing, they did not need constant maintenance 
and that, in emergency, their needs could be met from the imperial éamieton/vestiarion. The alternation be- 
tween attention (Alexius) and neglect (John) was a traditional one as regards the Byzantine navy, but the 
resultant decrease in the efficiency of the regional fleets was soon demonstrated: when John, in 1119, re- 
fused to renew the Venetian maritime concessions granted by his father, the Venetians resorted to hos- 
tilities. Between 1122 and 1126, the Venetians and their allies attacked a number of Byzantine islands, 
without apparent or effective response from the regional fleets, and in the latter year John was con- 
strained to renew the concessions. Choniates and Scutariotes exaggerate the effects of the centralizing 
policy involved, placing the entire blame for the wholesale semiofficial piracy of the late twelfth century 
upon it, but that it was a contributory factor need not be doubted.? 

It was in Cilicia, in late March or early April 1143, and while on campaign against the Latins of 
Antioch, that John, out hunting, caused himself a wound that speedily turned septic and spread. 





Realizing that the infection was to prove fatal, he immediately took thought for the succession, as indeed 


he needed to, for his two eldest sons, Alexius the heir apparent and Andronicus, had predeceased him 


7 Hendy, Studies, pp. 108-18 and maps 27-29; Lopadium: ibid., 133-34 and note 204. 

8H. Ahrweiler, “histoire et la géographie de la région de Smyrne entre les deux occupations turques (1081-1317) particuliére- 
ment au XIII siécle.” TM | (1965), 129. 

9 Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, 226-33. 
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only the preceding autumn or winter: Passing over the claims of the third son, Isaac, he decided in favor 
of those of the youngest, Manuel, and the latter was duly dressed in the imperial chlamys and diadem 
and acclaimed basileus by the whole army, he himself dying a few days later. 

It has been claimed, on the basis of two Greek rhetorical sources, that John was in reality assassi- 
nated—wounded by an unknown but possibly Latin hand—but while admitting that the circumstances 
are not as unanimously clear as might be wished, the clear decision of all the remaining Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, and Arabie sources is in favor of an accidental death from an unlucky wound, probably inflicted 
by the emperor himself.!9 

In the continuing imperial tradition, and certainly following the example of his father who had 
founded, endowed, and was buried in the monastery of Christ Philanthropos, and of his mother who 
had done similarly for the convent of the Mother of God Kecharitomene, John and his wife Irene had 
founded and endowed in 1136 the monastery of Christ Pantokrator (modern Zeyrek Camii). The 
typikon of the monastery, which survives, is of very considerable and unusual interest for the social and 





economic historian, and even for the numismatist, as it describes in minute detail the diet, and the scale 
and the nature of the salaries and alms, to be distributed to its inhabitants. Both John and Irene were 
buried in the monastery, which was clearly intended to act as the dynastic mortuary chapel.!! 


Comace 

‘The coinage of John II is relatively simple in appearance when compared with that of his predecessor, and 
litle of any great moment has appeared since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. The major— 
and apparently very considerable—problem is that unlike the much more complicated coinage of Alexius 
I, and to a certain extent that of Manuel I, it is virtually undatable in any formal and particular sense, and 
again unlike those two coinages its gold component does not, at first sight at least, seem to coordinate with 
its electrum, billon, and copper ones. In this case, however, appearances are deceptive, and the coinage in 
fact provides the clearest example of coordinated production and dating within the entire twelfth century, 
with the essential clue to the problems involved being provided by the indictional cycle of fifteen years. 


Gold 
‘There are three types for the metropolitan gold hyperpyron, the relative order of which seems securely 
established. The First Coinage (1a.1—Ie) is that on which precisely the same form of Christ’s throne on the 
obverse as that which had obtained under Alexius is continued; the Third Coinage (3a.1-3b.5) is that which 
is the product of two officinae, a pattern of production that was to continue into the reign of Manuel. 





The sequence is confirmed by the scrics of Thessalonican hyperpyra, characterized by their com- 
paratively small module, and by the common occurrence of an exaggeratedly “radiate” cross in Christ’s 
nimbus on the obverse, and where the existence of a Transitional Coinage (6) between the Second and 
‘Third Coinages connects both. ‘The issue is currently known from two specimens, one in Paris and one 
in Istanbul. The reverse die is apparently common to both, while the obverse die seems to be common 
to the left-hand side—where the back to the throne typical of the Third Coinage has been merely sketched 
in—but disparate to the right-hand side—where the backless throne typical of the Second Coinage has 
been retained. This, clearly, is at least potential further evidence for the use of two half-dies at this pe- 
riod, but in any case it makes sense only in terms of orders for a change in types having been received 
from Constantinople, and an obverse die (or part-die) already in use having been perfunctorily altered in 
response, thereby linking the two coinages. ‘The sequence as a whole—both metropolitan and Thessa- 
lonican—thus seems assured.!2 


10 For the contrary case—that John was murdered—see R. Browning, “The Death of John If Gomnenus,” Byzantion 31 (1961), 
229-35. But cf. Magdalino, Manuel I, 41. 

11 For the latest general discussion sce Gautier, “Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator,” 8-26. See also Harvey, Economic 
Expansion, 163-97. 

12 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 107-8; above, pp. 124-25, 109 and note 52. See also C. P Barclay, “A Parcel of Hyperpyra of the 
Comneni,” NC 151 (1991), 220. 
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Electrum, 

The electrum trachy is in some ways less susceptible to detailed treatment than the gold hyperpy- 
ron. The metropolitan series consists of two basic varieties, I and II (8a.1-8d.5), depending upon 
whether the patriarchal cross held by and between the emperor and St. George ends in a globule (Q or 
in steps (II). The order of issue has been established by the existence of a specimen on which the glob- 
ule has been still visibly recut into steps, implying that the change was of some significance. Ei 
variety divides into two subvarieties, (A) on which there is no dot below the tablion on the imperial 
chlamys, and (B) on which there is indeed such a dot. On all coins of Variety I (A and B), and on a com- 
paratively small number of coins of Variety II (A and B), the imperial chlamys ends in a sharp “V” shape, 
while on most coins of Variety IT (A and B) the chlamys ends in a more rounded “U” shape. The “V” 
coins of Variety II (A and B) are therefore earlier and the “U” coins later, while the clear development 
from “V” to “U” on both subvarieties (that is, A and B) indicates that the two sequences are in parallel 
and not consecutive, a clear confirmation that the absence or presence of a dot represents one of the of 





basic 








Jicina distinctions that are, or are about to become, commonplace upon the c 
fact, Variety II may well itself prove divisible into two basically chronological varieties, for it has been 
noted that carly coins of the issue not only have a “V-shaped end to the imperial chlamys, and later 
coins a “U”-shaped one, but that early coins also have a retrograde inscription to the right on their re- 


inages of the period. In 


verse, and later coins a normal inscription in that position. In addition, it has been noted that the em- 
peror looks distinctly more aged on late coins than he docs on early ones. Whether these distinctions are 
in themselves sufficient to warrant the creation of a separate late variety within Variety II remains a moot 
point, and in the listing below that variety remains integral—not least so as to avoid too much interfer- 
ence with the established classification—but if, as seems quite possible, there is such a late variety 
present, then the clectrum coinage comes into line with the gold one in possessing three major chrono- 
logical stages (and it should be noted in this respect that even in the gold coinage, the transition between 
the second and third stages is much more muted than that between the first and second).!3 

The mint of Thessalonica is represented by products similar in general obverse and reverse design 
to those of the metropolitan mint, but on which the emperor and St. George hold between them not a 
patriarchal cross but a labarum. The type was completely absent from the Nicosia (I) Hoard, and from 
several much smaller ones, tending to confirm that a difference in mint is indeed involved.!* 


Billon 

Since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, little of any great novelty has emerged with 
regard to the billon trachy, although the silver standard(s) employed in the two main issues of the reign 
is now known, which in 1969 it was not. 

There are three main issues of the denomination, and this might be taken as prima facie evidence 
for a straightforward parallelism with the gold, and possibly with the electrum coinages, but the situation 
is in fact not quite so simple. Two major Cypriot hoards, Lazania and Nicosia (II), contain large or ap- 
preciable numbers of two types (9.1-3, 10a.1-10b.11), as well as equivalent numbers of Manuel’s 
coinages, while completely omitting the third type (11.1-5). This third type is in fact so far not known to 
have occurred as anything other than a minimal element in any hoard, and as the emperor on its reverse 
wears a loros of traditional type, which is a feature that is under Alexius confined to regional mints, and 
that is later revived under the Ducas rulers of Thessalonica, an attribution to that mint has been made 





and still seems justified. 98 
This leaves the Constantinopolitan mint with two main types, much like the electrum coinage. In 


13 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 108, 182; P J. Donald and P. D. Whitting, “A Hoard of Trachea of John 1 and Manuel I from Cyprus,” 
in RAG. Carson, ed., Mints, Dies and Currengy: Essays Dedicated to the Memory of Albest Baldwin (London, 197 1), 75-84. 

14 Hendy, Cainage and Money, 108, 371-72. See also above, note 13. 

15 Hendy, Cainage and Money, 108-9, 360, 372. It should also be noted that 11.2 below contains the unusually high silver content of 
13.43%. 
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1969 I proposed that the type represented here by 9.1-3 should be considered the earlier chronologically 
(i.c., as the First Coinage), and that the type represented by 10a.1-10b.11 should be considered as the 
later (i.e., as the Second Coinage), on the grounds that the putative Second Coinage was the earliest bil- 
on one capable of division into two varieties according to offcina distinctions—a pattern continuing into 
the reign of Manuel I. I still hold to the chronological placement, but am now disposed to consider the 
two distinct varieties into which the Second Coinage falls to be chronologically based (that is, sequential) 
rather than production based (that is, in parallel). Variety A (on which the scepter cruciger has a plain 
shaft, and the collar-piece normally has six jewels) seems generally to have a reverse inscription com- 
mencing +IWA€CMOT,, while Variety B (on which the scepter cruciger has a transverse stroke on its shaft, 
and the collar-piece normally has five jewels) seems generally to have an inscription commencing 
IWAECNOT ([i.c., the one possesses, the other lacks, an introductory cross). This feature also occurs on 
the tetarteron coinages where it is best considered as a sequence mark rather than as an officina distinc~ 
tion. Variety A also occurred on its own in the clearly early Suedinenie Hoard, which it indeed should 
have done if it is the earlier of the two. This reconsideration has the undeniable advantage of bringing 


pos 





the billon coinages into line with the gold and possibly the electrum in i on of three chrono- 
logical stages—a feature of major significance, as will be seen below.!6 

One extremely puzzling feature of the billon trachy coinage nevertheless remains: the apparently 
contemporaneous existence of two distinct levels of silver content, one at around 10% and the other at 
around 6%. This feature might well, on the face of it, be thought to be of sequential origin, with the 
higher being earlier and the lower later. Unfortunately, things do not seeem to be quite as simple as that 
for, as previously seen, the later billon coinage of Alexius seems already to have settled at a level of 
around 7%, and this is presumably the same as the lower of John’s levels. But although the level for John’s 
First Coinage is overwhelmingly that at around 6%, nevertheless one coin from the Lazania Hoard gave 
a reading of 10.8%, and although the general level of his Second Coinage is again that at around 6%, 
nevertheless there are also a disturbing number of readings of around 10%. To be sure, the two varieties 
involved seem to differ proportionately: Variety A (10a.1-10) seems to stand generally at around 10% 
(with six out of eight readings being at that level, and the other two at 7.1 and 7.2%); and Variety B 
(10b.1-11) seems to stand generally at around 6% (with seven out of eight readings being at that level, 





and the other at 9.3%). But the same curious oscillation apparently continues well into the reign of 
Manuel, with his First Coinage standing (so far apparently uniformly) at around 6%, but his Second 
Coinage being shared confusingly between 6% and a predominant 8-9%, before seemingly settling 
down at a reduced level with his Third and Fourth Coinages.!7 

Quite what all this means—whether on a particular or on a general plane—remains obscure, and 
will probably continue to do so, but it clearly involves monetary maneuverings which can only for the 
moment be observed but not explained. The whole does, however, bear a distinct typological resem- 
blance to the binary structure previously observed with regard to the organization of metropolitan pro- 
duction, and it could quite well be that we have a further reflection of the same causative factor here.'® 


Copper 
The tetarteron series (including the billon issues) are considerably easier to separate into the met- 
ropolitan and Thessalonican products than are the gold, electrum, and billon ones, as here one now has 
not only the billon/copper (ie., metropolitan/Thessalonican) division, but also the invaluable evidence 
of the Athenian and Corinthian excavation materials, which demonstrate a clear preferential distinction 
as to the representation of issues from the metropolitan mint (uniformly rare) and that of those from the 
‘Thessalonican one (much commoner, sometimes massively so). For that reason, there seems little point in 


16 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 169-70; 387 ( Suedinenie Hoard). See also below, pp. 250-51. 

17 Mattingly, “The Lazania Hoard,” 22; Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy.” p. 15, table 1; see also 
above, p. 196, and below, p. 283. 

18 Above, pp. 104-11; below, p. 423. 
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point in retracing steps first made in Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, in this regard.!9 In response to the 
suggestion that it is the metropolitan series being made of billon rather than copper that accounts for its 
rarity at Athens and Corinth (ie., as being lost less than copper, as the more valuable), and that therefore 
the Thessalonican copper series could also be metropolitan in origin, one can only point out that the sug- 
gestion rests wholly upon the concept of the contemporancous existence of “normal” and “austerity” 
coinages that has been demonstrated to be worthless elsewhere in this volume.2¢ 

That done, there remain two types of tetarteron attributable to Constantinople, and two to 
Thessalonica. Constantinopolitan Type A divides into two basic varieties, depending upon the reverse 
inscription commencing +IVAECNOT (12a.1-15) or WAECNOTH (12b.1-8), with a few minor variants 
also generally lacking the initial cross (12c.1-4). Type B (13.1-9) remains integral. Again, Thessalonican 
‘Type A divides into two varieties depending upon the reverse inscription commencing +IVAEC 
(14a.1-3) or IU AEC (14b.1-6). Type B is a new one and happens to be represented by a single speci- 
men, possibly itself unique. 

And finally, the two types of half-tetarteron fall similarly: Type A divides into two basic varieties de- 
pending upon the reverse inscription commencing +WAEC (16a.1-5) or IWAE (16b.1-6); while Type B 
apparently remains integral. (It has now become clear that these issues contain no silver other than 
the vestigial, and therefore that they relate not to the series of metropolitan billon tetartera, but to the 
Thessalonican copper one. Despite some misgivings, I have therefore finally retained their Thessalonican 
attribution.)?! 

Tetartera and half-tetartera of whatever mint origin thus divide into a very similar pattern to the 
metropolitan billon trachy, and there are good reasons for believing the gold hyperpyron and even the 
metropolitan electrum trachy to be capable of a similar and basic tripartite division. 


Chronology 

What, then, was going on? John II became sole emperor on the death of his father Alexius in August 
1118, that is, just before the beginning of a twelfth indictional year (ind. 12 = 1118/19), with a new in- 
dictional cycle beginning in 1122 (ind, | = 1122/23) and ending in 1137 (ind. 15 = 1136/37), and a further 
one beginning in 1137 (ind. | = 1137/38) and being interrupted by his own death in April 1143. His 
reign therefore covered three indictional cycles: two partial and at cither end of one integral.22 The im- 
plications of the existence of a basic tripartite division in the coinage in a reign covering three indictional 
cycles are too obvious to need spelling out, and suggest the evolution of a table along the following lines: 





Taste 10 

Cownspectus oF THE Cornaces oF Joun II 
Mint Denomination 1118-22 1122-37 1137-43 
Cpl. AV. Hyperpyron _Ist Coinage 2nd Coinage 3rd Coinage 
Cpl. EL. Trachy Vars. I (A/B) Vars. I (A/B) Later Vars. I (A/B) 
Cpl. Bill. Trachy IstCoinage 2nd Goinage (10a.1-10) 2nd Coinage (10b.1-11) 
Cpl. ‘A? Tetarteron ‘Type B Type A (12a.1-15) Type A (12b.1-8) 
Thess. A’ Hyperpyron _Ist Coinage 2nd Coinage 3rd Coinage 
Thess. EL. Trachy + Single Type?, ————________» 
Thess. Bill. Trachy <+—______ Single Type?’,_ ———————______» 
Thess. & Tetarteron Type B Type A (14a.1-3) Type A (14b.1-6) 
Thess. £%Tetarteron —_TypeB Type A (16a.1-5) Type A (16b.1-6) 


19 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 99, 109. 

20 Metcalf, “The Tetarteron in the Twelfth Century,” 574. 

21 Tbid. Provenances are again of no great help on the matter: half-tetartera do turn up at both Athens and Corinth (Hendy, Coinage 
and Money, \10), but they also occur at both major metropolitan sites, Kalenderhane and Sarachane (for the later, sce Hendy, “The 
Coins,” 358-59). 

22 Grumel, La chronologic, 256-57. 
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Now, even given an assumption of the very basic validity of the table, there are still several sources 
of possible error. Where the gold hyperpyron and electrum trachy are concerned, the sequence as es- 
tablished seems secure. Where metropolitan billon trachy and tetarteron, and the Thessalonican copper 





tetarteron and half-tetarteron, are concerned, there is a much greater scope for fault. The division be- 
tween inscriptions preceded by a cross and those without a cross is common to all, and the solution of 
any problem arising from the positioning of one denomination must therefore also be a common one. 
Nevertheless, although it may appear likely on the face of it that the inscriptions with a cross preceded 
those without one, the case is by no means conclusive. And where the various Types A and B are involved, 
although the inscriptional variations within any Type A must remain together sequentially, there is in 
theory and in the absence of contrary sequential evidence nothing that forbids that type being trans- 
posed to the first two chronological slots (1118-22 and 1122-37) and the corresponding Type B to the 
third (1137—43)—but then again all Types A and all B must be so transposed. My own feeling is that the 
sequence of types and variations within them is probably correct, and that any transposition would solve 
no problems and would rather create others. On the other hand, the table is still very much a provisional 
one, and I have therefore refrained from renumbering/relettering the various classes of coinages and va- 
rieties, not least because to do so would so further complicate the relationship between this volume and 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. 

This, then, is the full meaning of coordination and control. The Byzantine coinage at the high point 
of the first half of the twelfth century was no flabby creation bursting out at all possible points with a 
plethora of mints, with special issues, and with coinages of wildly differing status, but was a very lean 
and mean machine indeed. As the late Lucien Stiernon wrote well of something else altogether (the 
1 system of descent, rank, and title): “bref, tout se tient intimement; il n’y a pas de place au 
caprice et a la fantaisie.”23 

It is very much in this connection that, for example, it becomes tempting to associate the cessation 
for the duration of the reign of the operations of the Greek mint of uncertain location—but quite pos- 


Comneni: 





sibly at Thebes—and otherwise producing half-tetartera, with the previously mentioned fiscal measures 
of John Poutzes regarding the maintenance of the fleet. For although it is the islands 
that are mentioned as providing the actual bases for the regional fleets, nevertheless the mainland theme 
of Hellas-Peloponnesus (with its capital at Thebes) lay under the particular authority of the megas dou, 
the central commander of the navy, and of his regional representatives, and was much subject to the kind 
of nautical taxation involved. If this mint had been connected in some functional way with such taxa- 
tion, perhaps by way of the local provision of small change in return for precious metals (in a fashion 
similar to the mechanisms represented in the Logariké), then a drastic redirection of taxation might well 
have entailed closure of the mint. It is at any rate in this kind of pattern that one now ought to be think- 
ing about contemporary monetary matters, and not in the utterly piecemeal and eclectic one alluded to 
above, 





, of the Aegean) 


The Balance of Denominations 

Nevertheless, and despite all this, it should also be remembered that the reign of John II represented 
a period of transition: that is, from the denominational balance typical of the reign of Alexius, to the 
very different one typical of the reign of Manuel, and it is this that in part at least may explain some of 
the numbers and/or proportions to be derived in utilizing the chronological framework of the table in 
the interpretation of various bodies of numismatic material. 

Prior to the commencement of John’s reign, it scems clear that the only denomination among the 
trachy coinages (that is, gold, clectrum, and billon) in what would later have been regarded as full-scale 
production, was the gold hyperpyron. This is still evident in the composition of much later hoards: for 


23 Stiernon, “Constantin Ange,” 279. 
24 See above, pp. 45-47, 53-55, 59-88, 
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example, the Gornoslav Hoard deposited in 1189/90, contained 239 pieces of Alexius, 274 of John, and 
264 of Manuel; the Zgurli Hoard, deposited at about the same time, contained 55 pieces of Alexius, 65 
of John, and 62 of Manuel; and a recently published parcel of hyperpyra of uncertain provenance con- 
tained 12 pieces of Alexius, 15 of John, and 11 of Manuel; all three hoards agreeing closely on the pat- 
tern of relative representation. In other words, even in hoards deposited a century after the reform of 
1092, the coins of Alexius still amounted to only just under one-third of the total for all three emperors, 
and those of John still formed—just—the dominant element. It is very probable that the continuingly 
strong representation of Alexius’ coinage derived from that coinage’s having resulted from a generalized 
remelting of the preceding gold currency, with a particular concentration upon the more debased issues, 
but this, together with the continuingly strong representation of John’s coinage, does seem to suggest that 
the production of gold had been declining over the century ca. 1090—1190.25 

It seems clear where the slack had been taken up over much the same period. None of the sizable 
hoards of electrum trachea deposited about this time—for example, Banya, the two Lindos parcels, 
Nicosia (I), and Zlataritsa (I[)—seems to have contained any quantities of coins of Alexius—indeed, 
those quoted contained none at all—and there exists no pattern of earlier hoards containing numbers of 
coins of Alexius alone, or of Alexius and John in combination.?& 

There may well have been an extraneous factor operating here so as to give the appearance of a 
dearth of carly electrum: variations in gold content, with Alexius’ coins tending to give readings of 6 
carats and above, and John’s and Manuel's tending to yield figures of around 5 carats. Alexius’ might 
therefore have been preferentially culled from circulation by way of whatever process.27 Nevertheless, 
two independent sources of information do suggest that the production of electrum was indeed tightly 
restrained under Alexius, began to increase under John, and reached its maximum under Manuel. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Collection contains for Alexius 58 hyperpyra to 5 trachea, for John 64 hy- 
perpyra to 19 trachea, and for Manuel 33 hyperpyra to 46 trachea. In other words, the production of 
trachea seems to have been on a rather constantly rising scale, and this at a time when the production of 
hyperpyra seems to have been on a falling one. It is surely significantly at this period that electrum tra- 
chea begin to put in an appearance in Latin commercial documents: a previously mentioned Venetian 
one, dated 1167, for example, mentions the sums of perperi decem et octo et albi vii and perperi viti et albi tres 
at medium, with other documents of the period terming John’s trachea stajrati/staurati because of their 
design.28 

Much the same impression emerges from a comparison of the number of efficinae operating to pro- 
duce the two denominations. In the case of the hyperpyron, mostly one but sometimes two were utilized 
under Alexius and John, and two were utilized for the early part of the reign of Manuel but one only for 
the later part. In the case of the trachy, one was utilized consistently under Alexius, two consistently 
under John, and two and then three under Manuel. In other words, whereas the long-term production 
of the hyperpyron seems to have fluctuated sporadically, that of the trachy seems to have increased 





steadily. In the end, the point was reached where the trachy was simply termed a manoelaton/manuellatus, 
whether or not actually issued by that emperor, because production had reached a peak under him and 
the denomination was considered a characteristic of his reign.29 

Now, all this is subject to the vagaries of the different sources of information, and to their possible 
distorting effects: for example, there is reason to suspect—from the patination on the coins in- 
volved—that a number of later trachea in the collection may have derived from a single hoard. But of 


course, the same may be true of the hyperpyra—where the evidence of patination is not available. The 





overall impression is nevertheless very probably a valid one. 


25 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 343-44, 401; Barclay, ‘A Parcel of Hyperpyra,” 218-20; Morrisson et al., Liv monnayé, I, pp. 153-55. 
Cf. the Novo Selo Hoard: Hendy, ibid, p. 373. 
26 Hendy, Coinage and Monay, 327 28, 361, 371-72; idem, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” p. 69, no. 239, See also above, p. 195. 
27 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 10-11; Morrisson et al., L’or monnayé, 1, pp. 233, 235, 236. See also above, p. 45 and note 56 (billon). 
28 Morozzo della Rocca and Lombardo, Documenti, I, p. 191. See also above, p. 57. 
29 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 27, 186-87. See also above, p. 57, and below, pp. 655, 662. 
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Much the same seems to be true of the billon trachy—and here the positive evidence is vast. Hoards 
actually datable to the reigns of Alexius and John are admittedly few and far between, and hoards data- 
ble to the period either side of ca. 1190 contain virtually no coins of those emperors in any case—but 
the latter feature occurs for known reasons, debasement and culling, and can be accounted for in the in- 
terpretation of the evidence. The Dumbarton Oaks Collection contains 31 trachea of Alexius, 29 of 

John, and 258 of Manuel. The evidence of the number of @fficinae employed in production is probably 
also as good a guide to quantities produced as any: a single officina was apparently utilized under Alexius 
and (with the revision mentioned previously) under John. Two officinae were utilized for Manuel’s First 
and Second Coinages, three for the first phase and four for the second phase of his Third Coinage, and four 
throughout for his Fourth Coinage. The further sharp rise for the (debased) Third and Fourth Coinages 
may well have resulted in part from a generalized remelting of his (undebased) First and Second, as seen 
dramatically in the contents of hoards, but (except under Andronicus) production seems to have remained 
at or near Manuel’s maximal for the remainder of the century. The evidence therefore suggests that pro- 
duction remained more or less level under Alexius and John, and that it rose sharply under Manuel.3° 

‘This is not the place to analyze these developments in wider economic terms, except to note that 
they should certainly not be seen in simplistic terms of “economic decline” or even necessarily in terms of 
“financial difficulties.” They did nevertheless bring about a very different balance between the various trachy 
coinages, and there is little doubt that John’s reign saw the beginnings and some of the middle of the sev- 
eral processes involved. The end result—whether or not it was intended—was to “flesh out” the notional 
coinage system as devised under Alexius: in other words, to provide a more plentiful supply of the middle 

value denominations (electrum and billon), largely at the expense of the standard one (gold). Not that the elec- 
trum trachy at least was ever a widely popular coin, as scveral contemporary derogatory descriptions testif}: 





With these observations made, it is possible to proceed to a brief examination of some of the vari- 
ous metropolitan figures and proportions to be derived from the collection and from hoards within the 
chronological framework suggested above. 

With regard to the gold hyperpyron, the collection contains 18 specimens of the metropolitan First 
Coinage (1118-22), 22 of the Second Coinage (1122-37), and 10 of the Third Coinage (1137-43). The 
Gornoslav Hoard contained 133 specimens of the First Coinage, 73 of the Second, and 61 of the Third. 
Both sources thus agree on an intense burst of initial coining, and something of a trailing off toward the 
end, but they disagree on the long middle section, with the collection suggesting it to be somewhat up 
and the hoard suggesting it to be way down. The much smaller parcel previously mentioned contained 
7 specimens of the First Coinage, 3 of the Second, and 4 of the Third, thus tending to agree with the 
hoard. An initial burst is in fact not at all unacceptable: although Zonaras reports that, at Alexius’ death, 
the accounting treasurers found nothing of any great note, this should by no means be taken as suggest- 
ing that no reserve at all existed, and it would make very good sense for John to have had whatever there 
was in the reserve recoined before proceeding further. 

There is here also just the slightest support for the suggested chronology as a whole. The Safranbolu 
Hoard, consisting of twelve pre-reform trachea and post-reform hyperpyra, contained a single specimen 
of the First Coinage and three of the Second as its latest coins, the Third apparently being absent. On 
the assumption, by no means necessarily valid, that the deposition of the hoard resulted from a local dis- 
turbance of some kind, there are two clear potential occasions of such disturbance. Safranbolu is on the 
direct route from Bithynia (Lopadium/Ulu abat) to Castamenon/Kastamonu, and Emperor John him- 
self advanced along that route twice, in 1132 and 1135. If the occasion of deposition was either of those 
campaigns, then the presence of the First (1118-22) and Second (1122-37) Coinages, but the absence of 
the Third (1137-43), would be entirely explicable.3! 


30 Hendy, Coinage and Money, pp. 158-61 and table I, pp. 161-70, p. 187; Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine 
Trachy,” p. 15 and table 1. See also above, pp. 102-11 
31 Hendy, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” pp. 69-70, no. 2325 idem, Studies, p. 101, map 24, and p. 111, map 27. 
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With regard to the electrum trachy, the collection contains 4 specimens of the metropolitan Variety 
I (1118-22) and 14 of Variety II (1122-43), with only 3 certainly possessing the “normal” form of the 
reverse inscription which may be regarded as late (i.e., 1137-43). The Nicosia (I) Hoard contained 30 
specimens of Variety I, 51 of Variety II (with a further division made between 18 specimens with a ret- 
rograde inscription, and 33 with a “normal” one). Here, then, collection and hoard disagree sharply, and 
one can only record the fact, while noting that the composition of the hoard was in itself clearly anom- 
alous in certain respects, with 82 of the total of 117 specimens being of John, and 35 only of Manuel, 
despite a date of deposition which must lie toward the end of the latter’s reign, and with Type C/the 
Third Coinage being represented instead by 23 specimens of its Thessalonican equivalent. The hoard 
has every appearance of again consisting of a number of concentrated “blocks” of coins rather than of 
a well-mixed sample.*2 

With regard to the billon trachy, the collection contains 3 specimens of the metropolitan First 
Coinage (1118-22), 10 of the Second Coinage (10a.1-10: 1123-37), and 11 of the Second Coinage 
(10b.1-11: 1137-43). The First Coinage is everywhere very rare, for example, rating an accentuatedly 
high 13 specimens to the Second Coinage’s 169 in the Nicosia (II} Hoard. Only in the Lazania Hoard 
(which has a good claim to having been deposited early and as a result of the Latin invasion of 1156) 
does it appear in any quantities, there rating a massively exceptional 403 specimens to the Second 
Coinage’s 229. The Second Coinage is itself not common either, rating 98 specimens in the Arhavi 
Hoard, 144 in the Loukovo Hoard (probably representing an apokombion of three hyperpyra), 229 in the 
Lazania Hoard, and 169 in the Nicosia (II) Hoard. Only in the cases of the first and last of these are the 
two varieties distinguished: Arhavi, 10a.1-10—29 specimens, 10b.1-11—66 specimens; Nicosia, 
10a.1-10—70 specimens, 10b.1-11—95 specimens; both in other words being more accentuated in. 
their predominance of 10b over 10a than is the collection. This could well denote a markedly increas- 
ing production of the denomination toward the end of John’s reign, prefiguring that characterizing the 
whole of Manuel’s reign.35 

With regard to the copper tetarteron, the collection contains 9 specimens of metropolitan ‘Type B 
(1118-22), 15 of the Second Coinage (12a.1-15: 1122-37), and 8 of the Second Coinage (12b.1-8: 
1137-43). There is essentially no comparative evidence from hoards, but the figures and proportions are 
in themselves unremarkable. 


32 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 371. For the more detailed analysis, see Donald and Whitting, “A Hoard of Trachea from Cyprus,” 
76-81, 83-84. 

33 Hendy, Coinage and Money, p. 360 (Lazania), p. 365 (Loukovo), p. 372 (Nicosia II); idem, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” p. 63, 
no, 249 (Arhavi). Sce also above, pp. 105-6, and below, pp. 285-87. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
HYPERPYRON NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE 
IC XC in upper field. +IWACCNOTH OV MP | (1118-222) 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | in r. field. 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | Half-length figure of emperor 
seated upon throne without | on L., and of Virgin, holding 
back; r. hand raised in between them patriarchal 
benediction, holds Gospels _| cross on long shaft. Emperor 
inl. wears stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece, and paneled 
loros of simplified type; holds 
anexikakia in r. hand. Virgin 
wears tunic and maphorion. 
Manus Dei in upper 1. field. 
lal# | Av 3.43 30 
la2* | NV 4.16 31 
la.3 AN’ 4.28 34 
la4 | AV 4.28 31 
las | AV 4.02 31 +IWACCNOTI 
flattened 
laé | AV 3.92 31 
la.7* | AN 4.37 34 
la8 | A 4.34 31 
lag | AV 4.23 30 
pierced 
la.l0 | Av 4.02 31 
Jal Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
H. Pl. 9.1-3, W. 8-19, R. 2094-95, 
Ja2 Bertclé 1956 
la3 Peirce 1948 
lat Peirce 1948 from Raymond xii.29 
la. Peirce 1948 
la.6 Whittemore 
la.7 Whittemore 
lab Whittemore 
lad Whittemore 
la.10 Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 


H. PL. 9.1 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
lall | A’ 4.05 31 
lal2 | A 4.35 33 
lal3 | A’ 4.14 32 
lal4 | A 4.40 33 
lal5 | Al 3.73 29 
clipped, 
flattened, 
worn 
Ib.1* | A 4.40 36 WACCNOTH.  8V TP 
in x field, 
1b.2* AV 4.33 34 
le AN 431 34 Tnscr, obscure 
SECOND COINAGE 
iC XC in upper field. iW OV M@inupper | (1122-372) 
Christ, bearded and nimbate,| ACC PO center field. 
wearing tunic and kolobion, |MOT FC 
seated upon throne without | TU NH 
back; r. hand raised in no oT 
benediction, holds Gospels | Full-length figure of emperor 
inl. on L., crowned by Virgin. 
Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
paneled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum 
on long shaft, and in 1., 
anexikakia. Virgin wears tunic] 
and maphorion. 
2.1 N 4.27 32 
Jall Peirce 1948 from Schulman iv.30 
H. PL 9.2 This coin 
la.12 Peirce 1948 from Raymond xii.29 
H. PL. 9.3 This coin 
la.l3 Peirce 1948 from Schulman iv.30 
lal4 Whittemore 
Tal Whittemore 
Ib.1 Whittemore 
Ib.2 Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
lc Whittemore: 
2.1 Peirce 1948 from Raymond iv.30 


H. PL. 94-5, W. 41-43, R. 2097 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
20% | 3.78 | 30 
2.3% | Av 3.73 30 
24 | 47426 | 32 
buckled 
25° AV 4.28 33 
26 | A 4.01 33 
ar N 4.40 32 
28 | AV 4.22 31 
29 | A’ 445 33 
flattened 
2.10 | AT 4.33 33 
2.11 AN 4,32 30 
pierced 
twice, split 
212 | A 4.17 32 
pierced 
2.13 | AT 4.33 33 
2.14 N 4.33 33 
25: A 4.43 34 
216 | 4.36 | 34 




















22 
23 
24 
25 
2.6 
27 


28 


29 

2.10 
211 
2.12 
2.13 
214 
2.15 
2.16 


Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
Peirce 1948 from Schulman iv.30 
Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler xii.28 
Peirce 1948 from Kellad 3.iii.30 
Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
Whitmore 

H. PL. 9.5 This coin 

Peirce 1948 

H. PL 9.4 This coin 

Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond iv.30 
Peirce 1948 from Platt 1.24 
Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 from Schulman i.30 
Whittemore 

Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
217 | MV 4.37 33 
2.18 AV 4.37 32 
flattened 
2.19 | Ay 4.04 30 
flattened 
2.20 | A 4.09 31 
2.21 | A 441 31 
2.22 | A 4.23 30 
THIRD COINAGE 
4+KERO Hoel. IC XC iw (1137-43?) 
in upper field. Aec 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | M0 
seated upon throne with back;| TH 
holds Gospels in I. hand. Full-length figure of emperor 
Pellet in cach limb of nimbus | on |., crowned by Virgin. 
cross. Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
paneled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand gl. cr. 
Virgin wears tunic and 
maphorion. 
Var. A 
Collar-piece has four jewels. 
gal | AM 4.24 29 OV PP infield. 
3a.2 A 3.10 25 
clipped, 
pierced, and 
includes two 
links of chain| 
3a.3* | AV 4.34 32 
217 Whittemore 
2.18 Peirce 1948 
2.19 Peirce 1948 from Bourgey 15.iii.24 
2.20 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
221 Whittemore 
£22 Whittemore 
3a.l Whittemore 
H. PL. 9.6-9, W. 1-7, R. 2092-93 
3a.2 Whittemore 


3a3 


Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3a4 | AT 4.26 33 acc 
[pierced three| ni 
times, 
flattened 
3a.5* AV 4.34 33 
Var B 
Collar-piece has five jewels: 
V6 1 in field. 
3b.1 AV 4.43 30 
3b.2 N 4.41 30 acc 
3b.3* A 4.22 30 
pierced, 
flattened, 
worn 
3b.4* AN 4.23 31 Acc 
pierced, 
flattened 
3b.5 AV 4.25 30 Acc ve 
Thessalonica 
FIRST COINAGE, 
As metropolitan First Coinage, but of smaller, thicker fabric. 
Pellet in each limb of nimbus | Shaft of cross lacks dot (1118-22?) 
cross, unlike metropolitan seen on metropolitan pieces. 
pieces, 
4.1% N 4.32 28 +I0Accni 
42 AV 4.50 29 (WAecnoTH 
3a4 Whitiemore 
H. PI. 96 This coin 
3a5 Peirce 1948 
H. PL. 9.7 This coin 
3b.1 Peirce 1948 from Raymond xi.29 
H. Pl. 9.8 This coin 
3b2 Peirce 1948 from Raymond ii,30 
H. Pl. 9.9 This coin 
3b.3 Shaw 1947 
3b4 Whittemore 
3b5 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
41 Peince 1948 from Spink v.31 
H. PL. 9.10, W. 8-19, R. 2096 
42 Whittemore 


H. PL. 9.10 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
43% | NM 4.25 30 1aecnoT 
44 | A 4.37 28 1WAecnoTH 
45 | A’ 4.20 28 IWAECNOTH 

pierced 
46 | A 432 28 lwaecnt 
47 | A 439 28 Inser. obscure 
48 | M 361 25 Iwaecno 
clipped 
49 | A’ 4.42 28 | No pellet in nimbus cross. | Has dot on shaft. 
Inscr: obscure 
SECOND COINAGE 
As metropolitan Second Coinage, but of smaller, thicker fabric, 
oF AJ 4.55 28 | Pellet in each limb of nimbus (1192-379) 
cross. 
TRANSITIONAL COINAGE 
(Second/Third) 
As metropolitan Second Coinage, but of smaller, thicker fabric, 
Schematic back to throne. | Emperor holds gl. er. in (11372) 
1, hand; only 1. hand columnar 
inser. present. OV FFP in field. 
fF | A 4.20 28 
THIRD COINAGE 
As metropolitan Third Coinage, but of smaller, thicker fabric. 
Jal | 4 4.30 30 (1137-432) 
43 ‘Shaw 1947 
44 Whittemore 
45 Whitemore 
4.6 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
47 Whittemore 
4.8 Bertelé 1960 
49 Whitiemore 
5 Peirce 1948 from Raymond ii.28 
H. Pl. 9.11 This coin 

6) Archacological Museum, Istanbul 
H. Pl. 9.12 

Tal Whittemore 
H. PL 9,13-14 


H. PL. 9.13 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Ta2* | AN 4.22 26 
Ja3 | A 4.56 28 © HP in field 
7b AN 4.35 29 Ve 4 in field. 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
iC XC in field. iw [o} 
Christ, bearded and nimbate,| ACC 97 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | MO WW 
seated upon throne without | TH n 
back; r. hand raised in bene- | Full-length figure of emperor 
diction, holds Gospels in. | on L., and of St. George, 
Single pellet at each end of _ | nimbate and beardless, hold- 
cushion on throne. ing between them patriarchal 
cross on long shaft at the base 
of which a small globe. 
Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, and chlamys; saint 
wears short military tunic, 
breastplate, and sagion, holds 
sword in |. hand. 
Var. 1(A) (1118-22?) 
No dot below tablion of 
emperor's chlamys. 
8a.1* EL. 4.36 33 ° 
21 
1 
Var. 1(B) 
Dot below tablion of 
emperor's chlamys. 
8b.1* | EL 4.14 33 fo) 
21 
LU) 
21 
Tad Shaw 1947 
Ja3 Whittemore 
7b Whitemore 
H. PL 9.14 This coin 
8a. From Spink 27. from Nicosia Hoard of early 1920s 
H. PL 10.1-2, W. 49-50, R. 
Hz PL 10.11 in 
8b.1 From Spink 27.ii1.67 from Nicosia Hoard of early 1920s 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
8b.2 EL 4.45 34 
8b.3 EL. 3.56 32 ° 
pierced, a1 
worn wv 
! 
Var, II(A) 
As Vars. I(A) and (B), but |_| As Var. I(A) (no dot), but (1122-43) 
triangle of pellets at each emperor and saint hold 
end of cushion on throne. between them patriarchal 
cross on long shaft at the base 
of which three steps. 
8c.1* EL. 4.38 30 
pierced 
8e.2 El. 3.99 34 & on breastplate 
chipped and! 
pierced 
8c.3* EL. 3.11 32 
8.4 EL. 3.92 31 oF 
gilt n 
ul 
v 
8.5 El. 4.22 32 & on breastplate O 
gilt r 
€ 
e 
G 
8c.6* EL. 4.18 33 
pierced 
8.7 | EL 4.04 | 33 & on breastplate 
gilt 
8b2 Schindler 1960 from Kallai i.33 
H. Pl. 10.2 This coin 
8.3 Shaw 1947 
8.1 Peirce 1948 from Egger 242) 
H. Pl. 10.3-4, W. 4-48, R.— 
82 Whittemore 
83 Whittemore 
Be4 Peirce 1948 from Spink vi.29 
85 Peirce 1948 from Platt x.28 
86 Whiteemore 


8.7 


Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
8c.8 El. 4.40 32 
8.9 EL. 4.33 32 ° 
gilt r 
Cc 
wu 
Pp 
fr 
Var. IT (B) 
As Vars. I(A) and (B), but As Var. I(B) (dot), but emperor 
triangle of pellets at cach and saint hold between them 
end of cushion on throne. __| patriarchal cross on long shaft 
at the base of which three 
steps. 
8d.1* EL. 4.33 33 
pierced 
8d.2* El. 3.83 33 
chipped, 
split 
8d.3* EL. 4.33 32 ° 
chipped rl 
wu 
al 
\ 
8d.4 El. 4.39 32 
8d.5 EL 4.19 33 
flattened, 
chipped 
Thessalonica 
As Vars. I(A) and I(B) ‘As Vars. (A) and 1(B), but_—_‘| (1118-43) 
emperor and saint hold 
8c.8 Schindler 1960 fiom Kallai 
H. PL 10.3 This coin 
8.9 Bertelé 1956 
8d.1 Bertelé 1956 
8d.2 Whittemore 
8d.3 Whittemore 
edd Peirce 1948 from Ciani ii.25 
H. PL. 104 This coin 
dS Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
between them labarum on 
long shaft at the base of which 
a small globe. 
Belt | EL 4.12 31 © 
a1 
Su 
n 
\ 
(8e.2)* El. 30 ° 
01 
Qu 
n 
a 
(8e.3) | El. 3.98 33 ® 
a1 
Ru 
n 
\ 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE 
i# OV in field. jw ov (1118-229) 
Virgin nimbate, wearing acc PO 
tunic and maphorion, seated | MOC 
upon throne without back; | TH M4 
holds beardless, nimbate Tw T 
head of Christ on breast. n 
Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, short mili- 
tary tunic, and sagion; holds 
in. hand labarum on long 
shaft, and in L., gl. er. 
9.1 | Bill. 3.59 | 29 
Bel Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
H. PL. 10.5-6, W. 51-52, R.— 
H. PL 10.5 This coin 
(Be.2) ANS 
(c.3) BN 
HPI. 10.6 This coin 
OL Acq. 1967 from hoard found in Nicosia 


H. PL 10.7-8, W. 
H. PL 10.7 This coin 





), Ri = 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
9.2* | Bill. 3.92 | 30 
9.3 | Bill. 3.59 | 30 
SECOND COINAGE 
IC XC in field. +IWACCNOTT MOVPOrNT 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | Bust of emperor wearing 
nimbate, wearing tunic and | stemma, divitision, collar 
kolobion, holds Gospels in | piece, and paneled loros of 
I. hand, Pellet in each limb _| simplified type; holds in r. 
of nimbus cross. hand scepter cruciger, 
and inl, gl. cr 
Var. A 
Scepter cruciger has plain | (1122-37?) 
shaft; collar-piece normally 
has six jewels. 
l0a.1 | Bill. 3.67 | 30 +IWACC MOTT MOVPOFN T 
10a.2* | Bill. 3.15 | 29 NovPornT 
10a.3 | Bill. 3.27 | 30 1POrNT 
10a.4 | Bill. 3.35 | 30 INOTT —NovPol 
10a.5 | Bill. 3.56 | 30 NovPornT 
10a.6 | Bill. 3.84 | 29 +IVACCNOTT MOVPOrNT 
10a.7* | Bill. 3.45 | 30 lwac nl nort 
10a.8 | Bill. 441 | 28 Inscr, obscure 
pierced 
982 Acq. 1967 from hoard found in Nicosia 
9.3 Schindler 1960 acq. Vienna 8.vi.53 
10a.1 Bertelé 1956 
H. Pls. 10.9-11, 11.1-2, W, 53-56, R. — 
H. PL. 10.9 This coin 
1a.2 Bertelé 1960 
10a.3 Schindler 1960, 
HL. PL 10.10 This coin 
10a.4 Peirce 1948, 
10a.5 Bertelé 1956 
10a.6 Peirce 1948 
10a.7 Bertelé 1960 
10a.8 Bertelé 1960. Contains 11.46% Ag (sce above, pp. 42, 49 and note 64) 
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Mctal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
10a.9 | Bill. 2.94 29 Inscr, obscure 
10a.10 | Bill. 5.48 30 Inser. obscure; collar-piece 
has five jewels. 
Var. B 
Scepter has transverse stroke | (1137-43?) 
on shaft; collar-piece normally 
has five jewels. 
10b.1 Bill. 3.81 29 IwaccnoT 
10b.2 | Bill. 5.00 30 Inscr, obscure 
10b.3. | Bill, 4.56 31 WACC NOT ~—- TWNOPO 
10b.4 | Bill. 4.61 29 Inscr. obscure 
pierced 
and gilt 
10b.5 | Bill. 3.16 30 nol 
10b.6* | Bill. 3.72 28 Inscr, obscure 
10b.7 | Bill. 2.71 30 qwacc Mt 
10b.8 | Bill. 2.06 28 Inser. obscure 
chipped 
10b.9* | Bill. 2.59 30 Iwacl IT Tnorl Ir 
10b.10 | Bill. 3.69 29 Tnscr. obscure 
pierced, 
worn 
10a.9 Bertelé 1960. Contains 10.63% Ag (see above, pp. 42, 19 and note 64) 
10a.10 Bertelé 1960 
10b.1 Schindler 1960 
H. Pl. 11.1 This coin, 
10b.2 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 10.11 This coin 
10b.3 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 11.2 This coin 
10b.4 Bertelé 1960 
10b5 Schindler 1960 
10b6 Bertelé 1960 
10b.7 Bertelé 1956 
10b8 Bertelé 1960 
10b9 Bertelé 1960 
10b.10_Bertelé 1960. Contains 9.29% Ag (Gee above, pp. 42, 49 and note 64) 
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Metal 
No, Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
10b.11 | Bill, 3.81 | 28 InoTT —noPot 
Thessalonica 
MP 8V in field. w ov 
Virgin nimbate, wearing acc PO 
tunic and maphorion, seated | MOT — TC 
upon throne without back, | TW NH 
holds beardless, nimbate nop = T 
head of Christ on breast. | Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and loros of traditional type; 
holds in r, hand labarum- 
headed scepter, and in |., 
anexikakia. 
IL1* | Bill 446 | 28 
11.2" | Bill 346 | 27 
11.3* | Bill 3.17 | 27 
l14* | Bill, 3.06 | 27 
115 | Bil 265 | 27 
TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Constantinople 
TYPE A 
IC XC in field. HWACCNOT — TWNOPOV | (1122-372) 
POrNT 
Full-length figure of Christ | Full-length figure of emperor 
standing on dais, bearded —_| wearing stemma, divitision, 
and nimbate, wearing tunic | collar-piece, and jeweled loros 
and kolobion; holds Gospels _| of simplified type; holds in 
in 1. hand. hand scepter cruciger, and 
in L, gl. cr 
12a1 | 4 3.98 19 +IVACCTOT == TUMOPOV 
POrNT 
10b.11 Bertelé 1960. Contains 6.52% Ag (see above, pp. 42, 49 and note 64) 


Wd 


M2 
13 
Mt 
vey 
12a.1 


Bertele 1956 


H. PL 113-4, W. 60-61, R. 2099 


H. PL 11.3 This coin 


Bertele 1956. Contains 13.43% Ag (see above, pp. 42, 49 and note 64) 


Schindler 1960 from Baumgartner Lii.51 


Bertelé 1956 
Peirce 1948 
Bertelé 1960 


H. PL 11.5-7, W. 62-66, R. 2107 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
120.2 | & 4.16 20 
12a.3 | E258 18 
12a4 | A 2.79 21 
12a.5 | # 4.00 19 
12a.6* | A 3.33 19 
12a7 | & 3,93 18 
12a.8 & 4.13 20 
12a9* | & 4.52 19 
12a.10 | 3.95 19 
12a.11 | A 3.99 19 
1al2 | # 4.14 18 
traces of 
silvering 
12a.13 | A 3.77 19 
Ia.l4 | A 3.44 18 
122.15 | # 3.50 20 ' 
| 
12b.1 | & 4.15 22 WACCNOTH — TWHOPOV | (1157-43? 
POTNT 
12a.2 Bertelé 1960 
12a.3 Bertelé 1960 
12a4 Bertelé 1960 
12a.5 Bertelé 1960 
12a.6 Peirce 1948 
H. PL. 11.6 This coin 
12a.7 Whitiemore 
12a.8 Whittemore 
12a.9 Schindler 1960. Contains 3.87% Ag (sec above, p. 49, Table 1) 
12a.10 Schindler 1960 
12a.11 Schindler 1960 
12a.12 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
H. PL. 11.7 This coin 
12a,13 Bertelé 1960 
T2a.14 Whittemore. Contains 4.65% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1) 
12a,15 Bertelé 1960 
12b,1 Friend 1957 


H. PL. 11.5 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
12b.2 | A 3.47 21 | Same die as previous. Same die as previous. 
12b.3 | 3.27 20 
12b.4 A 412 20 Same as rev., but incuse. 
12b.5* | A 4.66 20 TonoPovel 
12b.6, FE 3.13 21 TONOPOVPOFNT 
12.7 | & 3.49 20 
12b.8 | & 4.22 20 Badly double-struck. 
12c1 | A 4.79 22 IWACCNOTHT nopL 
12.2 | & 3.27 18 JACCNOTHT noPol 
12c.3 | 3.42 20 IWACCNOTHTO noPover 
€NT 
12c.4 | A 4.69 22 ITw mopoveor 
€NT 
TYPE B 
MP @V in field. Ww ov (1118-22?) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, acc PO 
orans, wearing tunic and not rc 
maphorion. Tw OM 
nop = T 
FulHength figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys; holds in x, hand 
jeweled scepter, and in L, gl. cx 
13.1 & 4.15 18 
12b.2 Bertelé 1960 
12b.3 Bertelé 1960 
12b4 Peirce 1948 from Spink iv.29 
12b.5 Bertelé 1960 
12b6 Berielé 1960 
12b.7 Peirce 1948 fram Lincoln xi.32. Contains 2.09% Ag (ee above, p. 49, Table 1) 
12b8 Whittemore 
12c.1 Whittemore 
12c.2 Bertelé 1960 
12¢.3 Bertclé 1960 
12.4 Whittemore 
13.1 Whittemore 


H. PL 11.8-10, W, 72-75, R. 2110 
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Mctal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 





13.2 # 4.57 19 


13.3 #, 3.00 19 


13.4 ® 3.52 18 


13.5 A 3.89 20 


13.6" A, 3.80 19 


13,7* # 3.87 18 


13.8 & 3.30 17 




















139 | #297 7 
Thessalonica 
TYPE A 
iC XC in field. +IWACC not (1122-372) 
Bust of Christ, bearded and _| Bust of emperor wearing 
nimbate, wearing tunic stemma, divitision, and 
and kolobion; holds Gospels_| chlamys; holds in r. hand 
(open) in |. hand. jeweled scepter on long shafi, 
and in L, gl. cr 
l4al | #391 20 +IWACC Inser. obscure to r. 
a2 | #432 20 +IWACC Inser. obscure to r 
14a.3* | 4.03 19 +IWACC Inscr. obscure to r 
worn 
I4b.1 | & 2.63 21 | Pellet in each limb of nimbus |W ACC MOT. (1137-432) 
cross. 
13.2 Peirce 1948 
H. PL 11.8 This coin 
13.3 Schindler 1960 from Walla (Vienna) 1926 
13.4 Schindler 1960 from Walla (Vienna) 1926 
H. Pl. 11.9 This coin 
13.5 Bericlé 1960 
136 Whittemore 
13,7 Whittemore 
13.8 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 11.10 This coin 
13.9 Bertelé 1960 
l4a.l Schindler 1960 from Lukastik 2.i.54 
H. PL 11.11-12, W. 70-71, R. 2109 
14a.2 Schindler 1960 
14a.3 Bertelé 1960 
14b.1 Shaw 1947 


H. PL. 11.12 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
14b.2 | A 2.62 23 w acc noTT 
14b.3 | 2.35 20 ws cc not 
l4b4 | £ 4.18 24 Ww acc notta 
worn 
14.5 | 3.95 22 1 acc not 
worn 
14b6* | A 4.19 22 wo acc mT 
TYPEB 
iC XC in field. +wWaccl (1118-222) 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | Bust of emperor wearing 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| stemma, divitision, and 
kolobion; holds Gospels jeweled loros of traditional 
(open) in |. hand. type; holds in r. hand labarum 
on long shafi, and in L,, gl. cx 
(5* | 18 
HALF-TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Thessalonica 
TYPEA 
IC XC in field. +IWACC NOTH (1122-37?) 
FulHength figure of Christ, | Bust of emperor wearing 
standing on dais, bearded _| stemma, divitision, and 
and nimbate, wearing tunic | chlamys; holds in x hand 
and kolobion; holds Gospels _| labarum-headed scepter, and 
in |. hand. inl, gl. cr 
16a.l | & 252 19 +IWACC NOTH 
16a.2 | & 2.39 18 +1UL 1H 
14b.2 Bertelé 1960 
HPL 11.11 This coin 
14b.3 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vii.29 
14b.4 Bertelé 1960 
14b5 Schindler 1960 
M4b.6 Peirce 1948, gift of Royall Tyler, from Buda vii.32 
(18) Private collection 
HAW-R- 
16a.1 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 11.13-14, W. 67-69, R. 2108 
16a.2 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
16a.3 £1.77 17 +1WA 
16a.4 E77 15 HW A Jott 
16a.5* A 2.31 18 HUE TH 
16b.1 #174 17 wa not (1137-43?) 
16b.2 © 1.86 17 wa 
16b.3 # 1.16 16 Wa cc 
I6b.4 | A 1.97 16 wa 
16b.5 | AD L74 16 wac che THC 
16b.6* #171 16 Wa cc 
16c.1 ® 1.69 15 Insex. obscure 
16c.2 | # 1.77 15 Inscr. obscure 
16c.3 # 2.30 17 Inser. obscure 
TYPEB 
OAHMHTPIOC, in two +W = ACC (1118-22?) 
columnar groups. Bust of emperor wearing 
Bust of St. Demetrius, stemma, divitision, collar- 
beardless and nimbate, picce, and paneled loros of 
wearing tunic, breastplate, | simplified type; holds in r. 
and sagion; holds int. hand | hand labarum-headed scepter, 
sword, and in L, shield. and in 1, gl. er. 
17.1 E 2.02 18 |0 Inscr. obscuretor, | HW 0 A 
ri) 
tH 
16a.3 Bertelé 1960 
16a.4 Bertcle 1960 
16a.5 Whittemore 
16b.1 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
16b.2 Bertclé 1960 
16b.3 Bertele 1960 
16b.4 Schindler 1960 
H. Pl. 11.13 This coin 
16b.5 Schindler 1960 
16b6 Whittemore 
I6c.1 Whittemore 
16c.2 Whittemore 
16c.3 Peirce 1948 


1 


HPL, 11.14 This coin, 
Bertelé 1960 
HL PL 1115-17, W.-=,R.— 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
17.2 | #185 17 |o T 
Al Pel +1 ACC 
MI 5 
17.3 BE 2.18 16 ° Inser. obscure tor. | HW 
pierced al 
tH 
174 | #210 18 [oO Inscr. obscure tor. | HW 
worn AH 
tH 
17.5 #158 16 ° Inscr. obscure tor, | HW 
Al 
MI 
17.6 # 211 17 fo} Inscr. obscure tor, | IW ecn 
At 
1H 
177 2.92 ig |o T +W ACC 
a Pl 
1H s 
17.8 # 1.58 17 ° Inser. obscure tor, | +1 
at 
ML 
17.9* 1,71 15 Inscr. off flantol. — PI +WA 
oc 
17.10* | & 1.95 16 |o T HW ACC 
Al Pl 
nM c 
17.11* 1,05 15 ° a +1 ACC 
a Pl 
MH oc 
17.2 Bertelé 1960 
173 Bertelé 1960 
174 Schindler 1960 
75 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 11.16 This coin 
17.6 Schindler 1960 
17.7 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 11.15 This coin 
178 Bertelé 1960 
17.9 Bertelé 1960 
17.10 Whittemore 


17.11 


Whiuemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
17.12 & 1.92 17 ° T acc 
a PI 
al 
17.13 #151 16 ° T +W ACC 
al PI 
be o 
17.12 Schindler 1960 
17.13 Peirce 1948 


H. PL. 11.17 This coin 


MANUEL I Comnenus 
(April 1143 — September 1180) 
Colleague: Alexius Comnenus (1171-80) 


BackGROUND 

“The Phenomenon of Manuel I Comnenus,” as it has been nicely termed, is on the whole an attractive 
one, for he was effectively the last Byzantine ruler to dominate consistently the politics of the Mediter- 
ranean world, and indeed on occasion those of areas well beyond it, and moreover to possess the re- 
sources necessary to the pursuit of such politics; to construct and maintain powerful military and naval 
forces, and utilize them at great distances and in all directions; to undertake lavish building programs, 
from Constantinopolitan palaces, walls, and aqueducts, to regional cities and fortresses; and to lavish 
funds theatrically on occasional events of all kinds, so as to enhance the splendor of the empire and more 
particularly of his own majesty. And all this at the same time as patronizing a poet who could give him 
and amuse him with glimpses by way of the vulgar language of the more knockabout and sordid aspects 





of everyday life in the corners of his own capital. The contrast with the next emperor to attempt to per- 
form even some of these functions, that is, Michael VIII Palaeologus, is a salutary reminder of what had 
meanwhile passed forever.! 

It is gencrally claimed that it was the empire that footed the bill, and in a very direct sense of course 
so it was, for funds on whatever scale—let alone one of this kind—do not spring from nowhere, or even 
from the printing press, in an ancient or medieval society such as the Byzantine. Crops have to be grown, 
harvested, and sold, and goods have to be fabricated and mongered, all with effort and at least potential 
difficulty, so as to gain not just the bare necessities of life, but also the surplus necessary to acquire the 
even more hard-wrung precious metals with which to satisfy the endless round of the tax gatherer who 
is such a feature of late Roman and Byzantine life, And this, to fund the artfully contrived ability of an 
emperor to exercise careless generosity in the distribution of wealth on any number of pretexts and oc- 
casions; the maintenance of an ostentatiously splendid and luxurious (and quite often just plain frivolous) 
court; the payment of a military and naval arm whose efforts or depredations might quite as well ruin 
an imperial subject as much as any enemy; and the upkeep of an administrative presence at all levels, the 
nd massively the agricultural 





basic function of which was to extract further wealth from the population, 
population, of the empire.? 

There are indeed two—and doubtless more—ways of looking at any such phenomenon. Yet it has 
to be said that, for all the claims along the lines of Manuel's having exhausted the empire’s resources of 
whatever kind, such claims remain remarkably difficult to substantiate, even given the validity of the 





| P Magdalino, “Ihe Phenomenon of Manuel I Komnenos,” inJ. D. Howard-Johnston, ed., Byzantium and the West, ¢. 850-. 
1200: Proceedings of the XVI Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies (= ByzF 13) (Amsterdam, 1988), 171-99. For much of what fol- 
lows, see now Magdalino, Manuel the single major criticism of which to be made is its lack of an appropriately detailed list of 
contents, a lack not entirely compensated for by its index. The poet: Ptockoprodromos (very probably the known author Theodore 
Prodromos), the fundamental edition of which remains D. C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, eds., Poemes protiomiques en grec eulgaire 
(Amsterdam, 1910), although a more modern edition, translation, and commentary now exists in H. Eideneier, Ptochoprodromos: 
Einfiderung, kritische Ausgabe, deutsche Ubersetcurg, Glossar, Neogracca Medii Acvi 5 (Cologne, 1991), and a text and English transla- 
jon and commentary are in preparation by M. B. Alexiou in collaboration with this author: Plochoprocromika: Byzantine Beggar 
Poetry. Constantinople: see now E. M. Langille, “La Constantinople de Guillaume de Tyre,” Byzantion 63 (1993), 173-97; P 
Magdalino, “The Grain Supply of Constantinople, Ninth~Twelfth Centuries,” in C. A. Mango and G, Dagron, eds., Constan- 
inople and Its Hinterland (Aldershot, Hants, 1995), 35-47. 

2 Cf. Magdalino, “The Phenomenon of Manuel I,” esp. 171-76. 
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overall concept. On two later occasions when the urban mob ransacked the treasury/mint in the Great 
Palace, in 1185 at the deposition of Andronicus I, and in 1201 during the rebellion of John Comnenus, 
it found there something above 170,000 hyperpyra in gold, electrum (“silver”), and billon (“coppez”) coin 
and not counting the bullion on the first occasion, and gold flowed “just like a river” on the second. When 
Alexius III fled the City in haste in 1203, he managed to take with him some 72,000 hyperpyra together 
with items of regalia: he may have looted the imperial (public) vestiarion in the Great Palace, but the cru- 
saders in 1204 found what was apparently the imperial (private) zestiarion with all its regalia apparendy 
intact in the palace of Blachernae. On two occasions, Isaac II was able to lay hands on large amounts of 
coin for military purposes: nearly 300,000 hyperpyra in gold (and at short notice) in 1185; and some 
250,000 hyperpyra in gold and electrum (again “silver”) in 1195. And huge sums (of a more indefinite 
size) were collected in much more irregular and generalized ways in 1197 to pay the alamanikon tax, and 
in 1203 to buy off the crusaders.3 

Of Manuel’s extravagance there can be little doubt: it seems that he spent some 2,100,000 hyper- 
pyra on his failed Italian campaign of 1155/56; 150,000 hyperpyra in coin, gems, silks, and so on, on 
the dowry of Theodora Comnena when she married Baldwin III of Jerusalem in 1158; 22,000 hyper- 
pyra, plus silver, silks, and vessels on his meeting with Baldwin in 1159; and some 250,000 hyperpyra on 
a massive ruby that he wore at his reception of Kalic Arslan II in 1161, and that was probably worn by 
Baldwin I at his coronation in 1204—and this at a time when there is some reason to believe that the an- 
nual revenues yielded by the island of Cyprus amounted to some 50,000 hyperpyra. Yet clearly there was 
no lack of monetary resources, well after Manuel’s death, although it is true that they may well have been 
increasingly misdirected. 

A further problem, which may well have been overemphasized or even misunderstood by modern 
scholarship in this connection, involves a supposedly growing scarcity of gold, with the implication that 
the empire was seeing its stock of the precious metal drained off, presumably by privileged Latin trade. 
There is in fact no real evidence for this in such simple terms, and indeed it is not a likely process: one 
authority has supposed just the opposite, that the balance of trade remained favorable to the empire 
throughout the twelfth century; and I have myself expressed distinct skepticism as to whether such trade 


was even capable of the required impact at this stage. Certainly, Latin mercantile documents drawn up 





within the empire reveal no apparent difficulty in their originators’ having acquired gold perperi, and they 
remained the favored medium in their trade and exchange throughout, with the utilization of electrum 
albi, stofrati, and manuellati perhaps increasing slightly, and that of billon stamina and of copper tartarones 
remaining appropriately restrained throughout, except presumably in the kind of necessary day-to-day 
transactions of which such documents reveal little. And if Latin merchants, then presumably other mer- 
chants, including local ones.5 

It is true that there is an apparent shift from the regional thesaurization of gold, and certainly one 
toward that of electrum and billon, during the second half of the century, as revealed by the hoard evi- 
dence, but this by no means necessarily indicates a draining off of the stock of gold. There was an un- 
doubted demographic growth over the period as a whole, and an equally clear increase in the intensity 
of trade and in the use of coin at the same time: this very probably resulted in much the same amount 
of precious metal as previously having to service a greater number of transactions at a greater speed than 
formerly, and one natural reaction to this would be an increased utilization of inferior metal—of, for ex- 
ample, the billon trachea made up in apokombia to a higher value in hyperpyra, that I have noted previ- 
ously several times in the course of this volume. This would indeed, then, indicate the existence of the 


3 Hendy, Studies, 222, 225, 238. See also above, p. 96 and note 2. 

+ Hendy, Studies, 173, 199, 222, 271-72; see also above, pp. 143, 151-52. 

5 E.g, Metcalf, Coinage in Souh-eastern Europe, 106-10, 122-23. Cf. R. S. Lopez, “The Trade of Medieval Europe: The 
South,” in M. Postan and E. E. Rich, eds., The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, U1, Tiade and Industry in the Mitdle Ages 
(Cambridge, 1952), 309; Hendy, Studies, 590-602. Gold and clectrum: sce above, pp. 251-54. Sec now also Magdalino, Manuel, 
142-50. 
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same quantity of gold, together with a necessarily growing internal scarcity of it, but not an external 
draining off of the metal, and in the course of time it might well have favored a decreasing issue of stan- 
dard gold and an increasing issue of intermediate electrum and billon—much as in fact seems to have 
occurred. Such a growing internal scarcity of gold might well also have affected more rural/agricultural 
areas, the capacity of which to attract precious metal was limited and where circulation doubtless tended 
to remain sluggish, rather than urban/mercantile ones—in this case the interiors of the Balkans and 
Anatolia as against their peripheries. Here, the economic activities of such institutions as the Bachkovo 
monastery might have alleviated, but probably not have fundamentally altered, the situation: the 
monastery, which lay off the western end of the Thracian Plain, nevertheless also owned considerable 
property in the themes of Voleron and Thessaloniki from which it drew revenues, thus transferring gold 
from the periphery to the interior where it expended quite large sums in the course of the ecclesiastical 
year. It, to all appearances, found no difficulty in converting its revenues into gold hyperpyra, the form 
in which it stored its wealth, before transferring it, as late as the year 1188/89, nor did the original own- 
ers of several other contemporary hoards from the same area—although whether such owners were ac 
tually mainly based in it is admittedly very much open to doubt. 

Again, much the same apparent phenomenon may well have been accentuated by a further feature 
of contemporary finance, for the state was itself changing its fiscal stance at very much this period: mov- 
ing away, that is, from direct forms of payment to indirect ones, that is, from the viewpoint of the state, 
whether on a large or on a small scale. It was doing this— on whatever grounds, and by way of whatever 
pressures— through an increased use of the previously mentioned process generic: 





ly termed pronoia or 
“foresight”: the granting away to individuals of the right of directly collecting public taxation (its own 
revenue), up to a certain amount and from a certain area or function, so as to provide those individuals 
a result of status. This might be done on a large scale 
for near-imperial relations, with their own agents doing the collecting from the resultant “appanages,” or on 
a small one for military personnel of a relatively lowly status, with the individuals doing the collecting 
themselves from the designated fiscal unit. And much the same could be done for ecclesiastical institutions 
on largitional grounds. The degree to which the process was utilized for more normal military payment 
at this stage has been much debated, and its economic and social impact has probably been exaggerated, 
but there seems to have been a significant increase in its use precisely from the reign of Manuel onwards. 

Now, what the use of this process almost inevitably involved was the bypassing of the central finan- 
cial bureaus by an increasing amount of state revenue, which was instead collected by the grantees di- 
rectly and at source: in other words, less state revenue (hitherto the mainstay of the coinage) subsequently 
will have gone through the vestiaria and probably hence through the mint. This did not necessarily mean 
that the state thereby became “poorer” —although in the longer term it was probably inevitable that it 
should have done so, and by 1196/97 scems to have been so—and even less did it mean that society as 
a whole became “poorer”: merely that with less metal automatically and annually passing through the 
center, minting might well have been quite sensibly reduced, and this would have particularly affected 
the precious-metal coinages. The regular revenuc/expenditure cycle previously dominating the coinage 


with their own revenue, in return for services or a 








would thus now have been at least somewhat relaxed. 

It is very likely that it is this phenomenon that accounts for any sensible reduction in the production 
of precious-metal coinages that might have occurred from the reign of Manucl onwards. As always, such 
features have to be examined, and if possible explained, primarily in terms of the way 
omy is known to have operated, and the state to have exploited it. 





in which the econ- 


6 Hendy, “The Gornoslav Hoard”; see also above, pp. 65-66. 

7 “Appanages”: Hendy, Studies, 86-90, 132-35; Magdalino, Manuel I, 160-71—on p. 168, Magdalino asks rhetorically 
whether it is not significant that Alexius recommended the City and not the land to his son as a “fount of gold.” The answer to 
this is that it is not necessarily significant: Constantinople was notoriously where all state (and many private) revenues ended up 
and was therefore a true fount to the land’s cistern: cf, Hendy, Studies, 51-52, 160, 227, 

8 For a useful (if somewhat later) description of the actual processes involved, see M. C. Bartusis, The Late Byzantine Army: 
Arms and Society, 1204-1453 (Philadelphia, 1992), 162-90. 
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‘The case for Manuel’s having exhausted the empire’s resources cannot be substantiated, and indeed 
seems improbable. Financial changes he and/or his administration was certainly responsible for: these 
tended to act in a contradictory direction to those of his father; neither set of changes seems to have 
worked out well in the longer term; but these are very different matters, and should not be taken as part 
of the major gravamen. Not the least of the problem here lies with modern Byzantinists, and their long- 
standing quest for “explanations” of the events leading up to, and culminating in, the trauma of 1203/4. 

‘To move on to more sequential matters: the initial circumstances of the reign of Manuel were not 
auspicious, for at the age of about twenty he was designated emperor and successor by his father, and 
therupon acclaimed by such relatives and administrative officers as happened to be present, and by the 
army, at his father’s deathbed; but this only after the recent deaths of two of his elder brothers, and con- 
trary to the reasonable expectations of a third; and in camp in Cilicia, and far removed from the capital 
where power lay. Whatever the constitutional proprieties—in this case involving a reigning emperor's ua- 
doubted right to present his successor for acclamation—this set of circumstances, all the more because 
of the familiarization of the office of emperor and of the state apparatus, portended dynastic trouble in 
both the short and more particularly the long term.9 

It was surely because of these circumstances that his initial expressions of the traditional imperial 
generosity were so extravagant: having promised (even prior to his arrival in the capital) an annual grant 
of 200 Ibs. electrum trachea to the clergy of the Great Church (but he had been prepared to offer the 
same weight in gold hyperpyra), he then not only paid off the army as required, but also paid out two hy- 
perpyra to cach metropolitan houschold in addition. And this sct the tone for the reign. 10 

Like his father and grandfather, he proved—indeed was required—to be a military emperor, like 
them frequently conducting campaigns in person. His first major campaign was against the Selguk sul- 
tanate (1 146), advancing as far as Iconium itself and returning by a difficult route that was later to prove 
his near undoing, Indeed, it was not until thirty years later that he undertook his second and last major 
campaign against the Selguks (1175/76), in a by now very different situation, and suffered a humiliating 
defeat at Myriocephalum in the Lycaonian pass of Civrilcimani to the west of Iconium. This defeat like 
the earlier one of Manzikert, has been much exaggerated in its military and political effects, although its 
psychological impact upon Manuel himself, and its propagandist effect elsewhere, were clearly consider- 
able: it was indeed the last full-scale military campaign conducted by a Byzantine emperor in Anatolia, 
with later emperors being increasingly distracted internally, and attention in any case being turned rather 
to the Balkans.!! Between these two Anatolian occasions lay a long series of campaigns against Hungary 
and Serbia, and distant forays into both west (Italy: 1155/56) and east (Antioch: 1158/59; Egypt: 1169), 
whether led by himself or by his commanders. 

With the notable exceptions of the Italian expedition and of his own second Anatolian campaign, 
Manuel's military achievements were considerable and on the whole successful. That they were expen- 
sive there can be no doubt: all military campaigns of any size and complexity were. A failed major cam- 
paign could not only bring the state close to financial collapse, but could represent a loss of both matériel 
and face that might take years to recover from. !2 Manuel’s record in these particular terms was more am- 
biguous: his expenditure on the Italian expedition was enormous, but his commitment there seems to 
have been in money and men rather than in matériel, and as he was not personally in command, the hu- 
‘ion of defeat was lessened; his second Anatolian expedition resulted in the loss of his siege and bag- 





m 
gage trains, including a presumed part of the contents of the imperial (private) vestiarion, and in the loss 
of personnel. There his humiliation was spectacular and also inexcusable, for the pass Civrilcimani had 
proved difficult enough to force in 1146, and to be caught there unprepared again in 1176 suggests a 


9 Chalandon, Jean II Comnine et Manuel I Comnéne, 191-200. 

10 Hendy, Studies, 198-99. 

1 Hendy, Studies, 126-30, 146-54; R. J. Lilie, “Die Schlacht von Myriokephalon (1176),” REB 35 (1977), 257-75; 
Magzdalino, Manuel [, 98-100. 

12 Hendy, Studies, 221-24, 
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wanton lack of judgment. But yet again, and when all is said and done, the results of the Comnenian 
fortification program up toward the Anatolian frontiers, and of Manuel’s own less spectacular campaigns 
in those areas, combined with his administrative reorganization— 





1, for example, in his creation of 
the theme of Neokastra—seem basically to have held, despite his defeat, and it was these areas that with 
relatively little intervening change were to form the “healthiest” of the successor states after 1203/4: the 
so-called “empire of Nicaea.”!? 

One remaining item in the traditional gravamen against Manuel is that he continued the process of 
encouraging Italian trading investment in and exploitation of the Byzantine market, yet he also earned 
the undying enmity of the Venetians through his arrest of their merchants and the confiscation of their 
property in 1171 





The first of these points may be discarded without much further comment. I have already pointed 
out elsewhere, and even in this volume, that the supposedly negative effect of Italian trade was in fact at 
this stage at least unlikely to have been the predominant one, which is much more likely to have been 
positive, and that in any case the number of merchants and the amount of investment involved are sim- 
ply unlikely to have had any radical impact upon Byzantine state finances, although it may have had a 
marginally favorable effect in stimulating the regional economy. 

Manuel’s move against the Venetians was in fact extremely well planned and executed: it took place 
at a time when they had apparently been enticed into the empire, and while they were necessarily over- 
wintering there, with preparations being made for the new season’s trade but with as yet no departures; 
it caught both metropolitan and regional colonies by surprise with few individuals escaping the net; it 
brought in a respectable sum (some 345,000 hyperpyra), which was subsequently repaid in reparations 
(amounting to about one-third only of losses) in small installments over a number of years; and imme- 
diate Venetian reactions were warded off without much difficulty—for which the reigning doge paid with 
his life.!+ 

‘The reverse side of all this was of course the long-term mistrust and even hostility engendered in a 
dangerous and amoral state and society—all the more as the trade involved was clearly much more cru- 
cial to the Venetians than to the empire, thus emphasizing their position of effective dependence at a 
time of otherwise rapid growth. Without accepting any of the ¢ 
hind the “turning” of the events of the Fourth Crusade, it is nevertheless abundantly clear that Venetian 
hostility to the empire was at least a latent factor in insuring that whenever the events of 1203/4 might 
have taken a neutral course they nevertheless took one detrimental to the empire: Venice was simply not 
at all reluctant to see the regime subverted and replaced by a pliable and sympathetic one of whatever 
kind it happened to be the easiest and most expedient to engineer. 

Despite Manuel’s eventual and dramatic break with the Venetians, he had carlier attempted to 
bring their colonists—that is, residents, as opposed to temporary visitors for the purposes of trade—into 
some kind of legal framework, titling them bourgesioi (i.e., burgenses), pledged to the empire by oath, and 
probably liable to the performance of certain dutics. The attempt failed, in that the behavior of the 
Venetians—whether residents or visitors—remained overtly provocative, for example, attacking the re- 
cently established Genoese quarters, and both Cinnamus and even Choniates attribute Manuel’s seizure 
of their property as much or more in response to their arrogance and flouting of the law, as to any im- 








nspiratorial explanations supposedly be- 


perial desire for a quick windfall (even if that was not entirely unwelcome).!> 

Manuel’s social and administrative policies continued along the lines of those already evolved or es- 
tablished. He might utilize the lowborn John Poutzes as a financial expert and as inherited from his fa- 
ther, and later the somewhat fleeting and mysterious Hungarian Jew Astaforte to extort as much as in- 


13 Hendy, Studies, 108-23, 131; Ahrweiler, “La région de Smyrne,” 133. 

14 Ahrweiler, Byzance et la mer, 256-63; Hendy, Studies, 593-94. See also above, pp. 13-14, and below, pp. 125-26. 

15 Lilie, Handel und Politik, 297-300. Colonists other than the Venetians were similarly titled and brought within the system, 
but the Venetians were overwhelmingly the most important colony: Hendy; Studies, 593 and note 183; idem, “The Economy 
Revisited,” 26. 
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genuity could be made to from the Italian colonists and traders, but such latitude did not extend to the 
upper echelons of the administration where professional expertise mattered less, and offices at this level 
and of this kind continued to be monopolized by the immediate imperial family (where not compromised 
by dangerous ambition) and by other relations by blood and marriage.'6 The anonymous and pseudo- 
Lucianic dialogue Timarion may treat the whole familial phenomenon very much tongue-in-cheek, but it 
was cleatly taken seriously elsewhere, and it was Manucl himself who prohibited the marriage of mem- 
bers of the imperial clan to outsiders. Indeed, the reign saw the high point of the first phase of the 
Comnenian structure of family, rank, and status, as seen preserved in the subscriptions to ecclesiastical 
councils and synods and elsewhere. '7 

In the regions, there is every reason to believe the demographic and economic growth of the period 
asa whole to have continued, with, for example, the casual metropolitan evidence of the four poems by 
Ptochoprodromos being pleasantly balanced by a Thessalonican equivalent in the anonymous Timarion, par- 
ticularly in the latter’s vivid description of the ceremonial and the general business attendant upon the 





annual fair of St. Demetrius (26 October) in that city. Both sources in their different ways convey a sense 
of cosmopolitan liveliness and disorder, and are also in themselves good evidence for the capacity of the 
contemporary Byzantine literature to revamp old forms and develop new ones, with the uniquely vu 
garizing language and subject of the poems being balanced by the more classic form of the dialogue, 
which is nevertheless even more advanced in its own way, for its social irony and subversive attitudes. '* 

Such casual evidence, however interesting and attractive, is by no means all that exists, but it does: 


the Byzantine 








confirm that deriving from more formal or systematic evidence of virtually whatever kind: 
twelfth century, from the literary and artistic to the demographic and economic, that is now emerging 
and being reconstructed, is a very different one from the traditional, dismally marked by continued im- 
poverishment and decline, and as such it deserves to be better incorporated into the general body of 
western history, which it now so much more resembles in its main lines of development. And within this 
new framework, the evidence of the coinage has its own modest place. 

Manuel was interred in the monastery of Christ Pantokrator, founded and endowed by his father 
and mother for such purposes. His death was indeed to mark the end of an era.19 


Corace 
‘The coinage of Manuel I is a large and complex one, as befits a reign lasting nearly forty years, and a 
period of production in his name that almost certainly lasted a full forty years, as extending right on 
through the reign of his successor, the minor Alexius IT, and up to the a 
cousin Andronicus I. However, as in the case of the coinage of John II, little of any great moment has 
appeared since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. 

‘The period was one of accentuated fluctuations in financial moods and policies. Manuel started his 
reign with his father’s very considerable reserve at his disposal, with which he made free for some time. 
But however considerable that reserve, it must have been effectively exhausted by 1156, for Choniates 





cession as co-emperor of his 


reports that the emperor had spent the enormous sum of 300 kentenaria (that is, 2,100,000 hyperpyra) 
on his Italian campaign of 1155/56—presumably including the lavish political expenditure that he is 
known to have made concomitantly—and that it was a realization of its impending exhaustion that 
brought him to attempt to make peace with the Sicilians. The sum—whether exaggerated or not, but 


16 Astaforte: W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen-ége, Ind ed. (Leipzig, 1885-86; repr. Leipzig, 1936 and 
Amsterdam, 1967), I, pp. 201-2, 213; G. Milller, Docurmenti sulle relazione della citta loscane coll?Oriente cristiano e coi turchi fino all’anro 
MDXXXI( Florence, 1879), p. 12 (1166, Constantinople), p. 17 (1179, Tripoli). Astaforie had apparently “moved on,” and in the 
later document is designated as dominus Asteforte among a group of high-ranking comital officers, including a Johannis de moncta. 

17 Timarion (Anonymous, Pscudo-Lucian): ed. R. Romano, Collana di Studi ¢ Testi 2 (Naples, 1974); cf. M. B. Alexiou, 
“Literary Subversion and the Aristocracy in Twelfth-Century Byzantium: A Stylistic Analysis of the Timarion (ch. 6-10),” BMGS 
8 (1982-83), 29-45, and Hendy, “The Economy Revisited,” 29 and note 101. Manuel: Magdalino, Manuel J, 210-17. 

18 Poochopndrmos: see above, p. 275 and note 1; Tinarion, 5-6, ed. Romano, pp. 53-55. See also Hendy, Studies, 588-90; idem, 
“The Economy Revisited,” 23-24; Magdalino, Manuel J, 109-23, 149-50, 137-60. 


19 Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 25-26; Magdalino, “The Phenomenon of Manuel I,” 199. 
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Choniates was in an unrivaled position to know the tuth of the matter—compares with those expended 
earlier on the disastrous anti- Vandal expedition of 468, and later on the equally disastrous anti-Ottoman 
expedition of 1303/4, and presumably had similar dire consequences for state finances as being the pos- 
sible equivalent of a whole year’s revenue, with the effect of its waste being visible even in the course of 
the coinage. In any event, from about 1158/60 onwards, a new mood of restraint—if barely one of gen- 
eral austerity—is detectable, much as Choniates implies, although the emperor himself was throughout 
his reign capable of the most extravagant gestures, as previously noted.20 

It is nevertheless such fluctuations, together with the odd casual documentary reference to particu- 
lar coin types, the odd item of hoard evidence, and known movements in the metal content and organi- 
zational production of the coinage, that now permit the establishment of a chronological framework for 
the coinage as a whole along lines again dominated by the fifteen-year indictional cycle. 


Gold 

The metropolitan gold coinage consists of five varieties of hyperpyron, depending upon the num- 
ber of jewels on the collar of the emperor’s chlamys, starting out at six and reducing one by one, until 
after three the number necessarily had to be raised again to “many” (generally eight to twelve). The gen- 
eral sequence is confirmed independently, with the earlier varieties being of larger module, sprawling 
style, and more extensive epigraphy (i.c., resembling the coinage of his predecessor John), and the later 
ones being of smaller module, neat style, and more concentrated epigraphy with a tendency toward lig- 
atures (i.e., resembling the coinage of his eventual successor Andronicus).2! 

The Thessalonican coinage consists of a single variety only, distinguishable by the emperor’s hold- 
ing a globus surmounted by a single-barred cross i 
characteristic use of an exaggeratedly “radiate” cross in Christ’s nimbus; and by its rarity (there were, for 
example, two specimens out of 264 of Manuel in the Gornoslav Hoard, both from identical obverse and 
reverse dies). It seems clear that the volume of Thessalonican gold (and probably electrum and billon) 
products declined rapidly after its apogee under Alexius with his prolonged residences there during the 
two anti-Norman wars, but also that this is likely to have represented an administratively based process 
rather than an economically based one. The process is well illustrated both by the Gornoslav Hoard, and 
in miniature by the Vrasta and Kastoria Hoards. In any case, the coinage is the last (at least as currently 
identified/ identifiable) for the twelfth century.?? 


ead of a double-barred 





(.e., patriarchal) one; by the 


Electrum 
The metropolitan electrum coinage consists of five distinct types of trachy, the precise sequence of 
which is probably but not absolutely established.23 The identity of the First and Second Coinages is nev- 


ertheless clear. On the First, Manuel is portrayed as beardless on the reverse, and combined with the 





beardless— Emmanuel—type of Christ on the reverse, a clear pun on his name and age and one which 
occurs on all denominations (with the minor exception of the gold, where he appears as lightly bearded). 
On the Second, the emperor, instead of being crowned by the Virgin, holds a patriarchal cross on long 
shaft with her—a relatively minor change—and the early position of which is confirmed by the mention 
of a stauromanuellatus in a Venctian document of 1157. The Third Coinage is therefore very probably 
that (Type G) on which the emperor appears with St. Theodore, for it appeared in strength in the two 
Lindos parcels, which the First and Second Coinages failed to do, and it also seems to be the earliest to 
be the product of three officinae instead of the two previously employed. A coin in trade also lists a spec- 


20 See above, pp. 185, 276. Restraint: N. G. Svoronos, “Les privileges de l’église a l’6poque des Comnénes: Un rescrit inédit 
de Manuel I&* Comnéne,” TM 1 (1965), 355-83. 

21 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 122-24 

221, P. Touratsoglou, ““Thésauros’” chryson hyperpyrdn ek Vraston Chalkidikés eis to mouseion Thessalonikés,” Archaiclogiké 
Exphemeris (1974), 92-101 (includes the composite Kastoria Hoard of 1945, pp. 99-100). 

23 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 124-26, 

24 Morozzo della Rocca and Lombardo, Docunenti, p. 128. See also above, p. 57. 
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imen of ‘Type C with the hybrid obverse inscription PP/XC which may well be a valuable indication 
of contemporaneity with the securely established Third Coinage of billon trachy2° The Fourth and Fifth 
Coinages (Types D and E) remain almost interchangeable as to their identity, but on balance the Fifth 
Coinage scems to be more probably provided by ‘Iype E, which appeared in the greatest strength of all 
in the Lindos parcels, and which also appears to be the normative product of three offcinae. It has also 
been noticed elsewhere that it is Variety IV of the gold hyperpyron that not infrequently has a single dot in 
cach limb of Christ’s nimbus cross on the obverse, rather than the usual group of five dots (Id.1-5), sug- 
aluably that Variety IV was contemporary with Type D which shares the same feature. 

‘Types C-E are now also the best known of all twelfth-century issues as regards their gold content, 
for 30 specimens from the Lindos parcel of 1902/63 at the Nationalmusect in Copenhagen have been 
subjected to specific gravity measurements which gave the following readings: Type C—5.5 carats, 9 


gesting no less 





specimens, 5.0 carats, 1 specimen; Type D—5.5 carats, 8 specimens, 5.0 carats, 2 specimens; Type 
E—5.5 carats, 7 specimens, 5.0 carats, 3 specimens. The gold content is in fact slightly underestimated 
in such measurements, for the alloy 
binary one involving gold and silver, and probably not too much should be read into the apparent 
chronological progression from one to three specimens giving a slightly lower gold content of 5.0 carats: 
what, rather, is striking here is the basic regularity of the alloy, surely finally putting paid to any residual 
notion that twelfth-century coinages were the product of monetary/metallic chaos.27 

The Thessalonican coinage seems to follow the metropolitan with regard to its types, with the ex- 
ception of Type C, on which the metropolitan St. George is replaced by the locally favored St. Demetrius. This 
latter issue certainly seems a separate and nonmetropolitan one in its pattern of occurrence: it failed to occur 
in the Lindos parcels, where its metropolitan equivalent made a strong showing; but it did appear in the 
Nicosia (I) Hoard (2 specimens), where its metropolitan equivalent in turn failed to. Currently, only the 
Second Coinage is otherwise known securely, and the specimen in the collection (as 8) shares the thin, 
deeply concave/convex fabric, and small dies, that also characterize much of Type C. The First Coinage as 
represented in the collection (as 7) may well have been—so it now appears—rather the victim of a form of 
fraudulent tampering about to be described. Even so, it is not at all impossible that the Thessalonican 
scries which, with the exception of Type C, is now so rare, will be “fleshed out” with future discoveries.” 

In 1972 an article appeared purporting to show from a small hoard that a light-weight coinage of 








s a tertiary one involving gold, silver, and copper, and not simply a 


electrum trachea had existed under John II and Manuel I, bearing the same obverse and reverse designs 
as the normal coinages, but with the implication of their having been tariffed at only half the value of 
those coinages: that is, at one-sixth hyperpyron. In 1981 part of a hoard of similar pieces appeared at 
sale. A degree of doubt was expressed even in the original article, and blank disbelief was indicated by 
myself in 1985. It now turns out that the trachea in question have indeed been tampered with by having 
had their peripheries beaten out to a large diameter and then clipped back to normal size, so as to leave 
a coin light in weight by about one-half. This, so it may be thought, is no more laborious and eccentric 
than the involved process supposedly adopted for the creation of the clipped “austerity coinage” previ- 
uosly mentioned, but in fact neither case can be taken at all seriously as representing original and delib- 
erate state-based action, although it does not seem to be clear as to precisely when the tampering took 
place: the piece in the collection can be traced back to 1926, so it may have been a medieval phenome- 
non, but that it was unofficial and fraudulent there can be no doubt.29 


25 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 361; idem, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” no. 239, p. 69; Miinzen und Medaillen A.G., Sale 
Catalogue, 323 (May 1971), p. 3, no. 44—two half-dies presumably being involved. 

26 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 183. 

21 The results of these measurements were made available to me through the kindness of the late Otto Morkholm. See also 
above, p. 42 

28 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 125-26. 

29N. Kapamadji and C. Morrisson, “Trachéa d’electrum légers de Jean I et Manuel I€° Comnéne,” BSEN 27 (1972), 
163-66; Hendy, Studies, 319 and note 19; S. Bendall and D, Sellwood, “Clipped Twelfth Century Byzantine Electrum Trachea,” 
in Nurnismatics— Witness to History, APN Publicaton 8 (Wetteren, 1986), 96-99. 
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Billon 
The billon coinage is now undoubtedly the best studied of the several denominations issued under 
Manuel, for although it goes virtually unmentioned in any s 





value both prior and subsequent to the reign is known; it occurs in large, sometimes vast, quantities in 
large numbers of hoards, in a very characteristic and predictable chronological pattern; its continuing 
silver content, subject to several alterations over the period as a whole, is now known in some detail; and 
finally the metropolitan coinage is the sole one, thus avoiding potential regional complications. It is thus 
now in a position to be used as a marker and/or pacemaker in any reconstruction of the coinage system, 
and in particular of its pattern of production and its chronological development. 

It consists of four coinages, the sequence of which is known, and commences with a beardless im- 
perial portrait on the reverse, and one of which coinages (the third) consists of two distinct phases, thus 
making up in all five chronological stages that are at least presumptively more or less contemporancous 
with the five varieties/coinages already apparent in the gold and electrum sequences, and with the four 
coinages/five stages also evident in the copper denominations. 

It commenced the reign at a silver content of about 6-7% (with the higher exceptions previously 
noted) and a tariffing of '/«s hyperpyron, and it finished the reign at about 4.5-6% and (probably) '/20 
hyperpyron, with the point of debasement clearly lying between the Second (undebased) and Third (de- 
based) Coinages, and being demonstrable through both metallurgical analysis and observed behavior in 
(largely later) hoards. The debasement involved occurred, as will be seen below, in ca. 1160. 

Although the billon trachy by now numerically and functionally provided one of the two main de- 
nominational workhorses of the coinage system, it should be emphasized that it was still in its primary 
regional distribution at least apparently confined to Anatolia and the inner Balkans, with the outer 
Balkans (and more particularly the Greck themes) being equivalently supplied with the other workhorse 
of locally produced copper tetartera and half-tetartera, and with the very largely later hoards of trachea 
from these areas representing imports by way of private trade and exchange and latterly by way of pop- 
ulation movement.°° 


Copper 

‘The metropolitan coinage of billon tetartera consists of four distinct types, with the First Coinage 
bearing the usual beardless imperial portrait on the reverse. The subsequent sequence remains uncer- 
tain, but Type B, with its standing figure of the emperor in loros and sagion, very much resembles the 
Second Coinage of billon trachea (there being no possibility of tampering here, that is, essentially “con- 
verting” the lower value coin into the higher value one, because of the great difference in fabric and 
module) and therefore probably provides the Second Coinage. Whatever else, Type D looks likely to pro- 
vide the Third Coinage, for it breaks naturally into two phases, with the emperor dressed in chlamys 
holding a globus surmounted by a single-barred cross in what is probably the first phase, and a globus 
surmounted by a double-barred—that is, patriarchal—cross in what is probably the second. This latter 
is the product of a very small number of dies: the three coins in the collection (17b.1-3) all share a com- 
mon reverse die. It must therefore have been of small scale and probably of short duration, much as one 
suspects the second phase of the much commoner Third Coinage of billon trachea of having been in its 
relative way, and there is thus good evidence here of the two Third Coinages having run in parallel. In 
the two cases the actual distinctions involved are nevertheless reversed: in that of the trachy the first 
phase has the emperor—again in chlamys—holding a globus surmounted by a double-barred cross, and 
the second has him holding a globus surmounted by a single-barred cross. Presumably all depended on 
as to how the issue started out, and it was not originally intended that there should even be a later second 


30 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 20-22, 126, 158-72; Hendy and Charles, “The ‘Iwelfih-Century Byzantine Trachy,” p. 15, 
table 1. Sce also above, p. 42. The proposal (by Metcalf, “The Istanbul Hoard of 1946,” 330-31) that the current order of the 
two phases of the Third Coinage should be reversed need not be taken seriously. For the debasement see also Choniates, Historia, 
ed. van Dieten, I, p. 67: argyrion adekimaon cis nomisma koptetai—but with ref. to events in 1147, which is far too early. 
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phase: just why this should have occurred remains to be seen below. At any rate, ‘Type C should by logic 
form the Fourth Coinage, and there is certainly nothing militating against such a position.*! 

One curiosity has nevertheless been brought to light since the publication of Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies 12. A number of years ago, through the kindness of Mr. Simon Bendall, the existence of the ob- 
ject described below was brought to my attention: 


i¢ XC infield. MANUHA €CNOTHC 

© yy Bust of Christ Emmanuel, Full-ength figure of emperor, 

en beardless and nimbate, bearded, wearing stemma, 

Ma HA wearing tunic and kolobion; divitision, collar-piece, jeweled 
holds scroll in 1, hand; loros of simplified type, and 
pellet or circle in each sagion; holds in r, hand labarum- 
limb of nimbus cross. headed scepter, and in L,, 

anexikakia. 


The piece is of 24 mm diameter, 11.5 g weight, and billon. It is, as far as I am aware, unique. 

‘There is not much doubt that the object is an official product: it has the full “feel” of contemporary 
coins and seals; it resembles the billon trachy and billon tetarteron Second Coinages in its imperial de- 
sign (and should therefore be dated 1152-ca. 1160); and it is of characteristically metropolitan billon. It 
is, however, not a seal, although it reproduces the types of some seals, lacking the channel through the 
center of the piece. It could be one of those objects generally and ambiguously termed tesserae, with a 
supposedly ceremonial and redemptive function. And, of course, it could be a coin—but in that case one 
of a previously unknown denomination, as being far too big and heavy for a normal tetarteron. Indeed, 
on the basis of weight and composition, it could well be a triple-tetarteron, but with a consequent value 
of 1/72 hyperpyron it would not “mesh” with the contemporary trachy at !/48 hyperpyron—although that 
is not universally a requirement in ancient and medieval coinage systems. It therefore seems best to sig- 
nal its existence and list its details, and to await future events. 

‘The Thessalonican coinage of copper tetartera in fact consists of alternating issues of tetartera and 
half-tetartera, with two of cach going to make up the equivalent of the four main metropolitan coinages 
{that is to say that there exists no apparent double phase for the Third Coinage—here, half-tetarteron 
Type B: 21.1-3). 

The sequence commences with a First Coinage of half-tetartera (here, Type A: 20.1-12), with the 
usual beardless imperial portrait on the reverse. It then proceeds to a Second Coinage of tetartera (here, 
‘Type A: 18.1-23); then to a Third Coinage of half-tetartera (here, Type B: 21.1-3); and finally to a 
Fourth Coinage of tetartera (here, ‘Type B: 19.1-24). The sequence as a whole is confirmed both by the 
fact that the early beardless bust appears on the half-tetartera only, and not on the full tetartera as well, 
and by a series of overstrikes in the equivalent products of the Greek mint of uncertain identity, which 
issued half-tetartera only, but which also faithfully followed the full quadripartite Thessalonican type se- 
quence (here, 22.1-25.6). 

‘The distinction between the Thessalonican and the Greek sequences is generally, but not always, 
clear: the Thessalonican series is struck according to a heavier weight standard, whether involving full or 
half-tetartera, with the full tetartera not infrequently rising to between 5 and 7 g, and the half-tetartera 
to nearly three; the Greek series ranges around 2 g with more examples falling short of, rather than ex- 
ceeding, that weight; it is also generally cruder in design and fabric.®2 








Chronology 

Manuel I was proclaimed emperor in Cilicia just before the death of his father John in April 1143, 

that is, during the course of the sixth indictional year (ind. 6 = 1142/43), with a new indictional cycle 
beginning in 1152 (ind. 1 = 1152/53) and ending in 1167 (ind. 15 = 1166/67), and a further one be- 





31 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 126-27 
32 Ibid., 127-30. 
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ginning in 1167 (ind. 1 = 1167/68) and being interrupted by his own death in September 1180. His reign, 
like his father’s, therefore covered three indictional cycles—two partial and at either end of one integral. 

There are, throughout the several metals and denominations, either four or five coinages or basic 
varieties within each: the prospect of an indictionally based structure therefore at first sight does not ap- 
pear promising. Nevertheless, further examination shows that, for the metropolitan mint at least, both 
the billon trachy and the tetarteron each have one coinage that divides into two distinct phases, as indeed 
previously mentioned, which at least has the convenience of bringing them up to the same number of 
internal divisions (five) as occurs in the gold and electrum coinages. This suggests at least some degree of 
coordination, even if not necessarily an indictionally based one. 

Nevertheless, let it be supposed for the moment that the metropolitan coinage as a whole did indeed 
form an indictionally based structure: what would then have happened? Variety I of the gold coinage 
and the First Coinages of the electrum and billon/copper coinages would have proceeded from 1143 to 
1152 and then would have been replaced by their respective Variety II and Second Coinages. Two small 
items of evidence suggest that so far is so good. The occurrence of a coin termed stawromanuellatus, clearly 
in a precious-metal context, and after mentions of simple staffati/staurati in 1143 and 1147, in a 
Constantinopolitan/Venetian document of April 1157, can only imply that Manuel's clectrum Second 
Coinage (with patriarchal cross: 3a.1—-3b) was then already in circulation—which indced on the above 
model it should have been since September 1152.34 The Lazania Hoard contained 403 specimens of 

John’s billon First Coinage, 229 of his Second, and 152 of Manuel's First—and then stopped. Now, as 
previously mentioned, the obvious early o ion for the deposition of the hoard was the invasion and 
systematic ransacking of the island by Latins under the command of Reynauld of Antioch in 1156. This 
would imply that the First Coinage, which on the above model should have been replaced by the Second 
in September 1152, was nevertheless still the only one at least regularly represented inland on the island 








sometime in mid-1156: the implication is not at all an improbable one.*> 

A third and composite item of evidence continues the process. The Gornoslav Hoard contained 62 
specimens of Variety I of Manuel’s hyperpyron, 80 of Variety II, 18 of Variety IIL, 65 of Variety IV, and 
35 of Variety V. The Corinth (II) Hoard contained 2 specimens of Variety I, 9 of Variety Il, 1 of Variety 
III, 3 of Variety TV, and 15 of Variety V. The Novo Selo Hoard contained 2 specimens of Variety IT 
alone. The recently published parcel previously mentioned contained 5 specimens of Variety I, 2 of 
Variety II, none of Variety IIL, 2 of Variety IV, and 2 of Variety V3° 

There are two features common, or nearly common, to this pattern of occurrence: the predomi- 
nant strength of Variety IT (the parcel excepted); and the uniform weakness of Variety II. Why should 
this be? Now, on the model above, Variety II should have replaced Variety I in September 1152 and (in 
theory at least) have lasted until 1167 (which in fact it clearly cannot have done, for it would have crowded 
Varicties III-V intolerably toward the end of the reign). But no matter for the moment. For Variety IL 
would have been that current when Manuel spent more than two million hyperpyra on his Italian fiasco 
of 1155/56.37 No wonder, then, that it provides the generally commonest variety: for it does not require 
an overheated imagination to suppose that although a portion of the reserves that was being depleted 
would have been stored in the form of coin, nevertheless a substantial portion would have been stored 
in the form of bullion, needing to be coined (sc. into hyperpyra of Variety II) before disbursement, (And 
yet again, it should be noted, it is the state revenue/ expenditure model of coinage that here provides the 
obvious solution to a problem.) 

As previously noted, the impending exhaustion of the reserve was followed by a period of restraint, 
the existence of which has been quite independently confirmed and dated to the years following 
1158/60, in an examination of Manuel’s ecclesiastical generosities.3# This restraint is clearly reflected in 


33 Grumel, La chronologic, 257. 

34 See above, pp. 57, 252. 

35 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 360; G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, | (Cambridge, 1940), 306-7; C. Galatariotou, The Making of @ 
Saint: The Life, Times and Sancification of Neoplytos the Recluse (Cambridge, 1991), 51-52. The date of the raid is in fact not entirely 
certain, and the years 1155-57 have all been suggested. 

36 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 335, 344, 373; Barclay, “A Parcel of Hyperpyra,” 220. 

37 See above, p. 276. 

38 See above, p. 281. 
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the sequence of coinages/varieties: for at some short remove in time only, a decision to debase the bil- 
lon trachy from 6-7% to 4.5-6% was taken. In itself this decision was of no great economic significance: 
it may merely be that the administration reckoned on making a gain in utilizing less silver in its acquisi- 
tion of the same amount of gold by way of its fiscal mechanisms, and the trachy was in any case of an 
extensively fiduciary nature. But when the decision was implemented, the types of the trachy were 
changed—it was an “honest” debasement—and the indictional cycle was thus broken. The result was, 
however, that the types of the whole coinage, from hyperpyron down to half-tetarteron, at both metro- 
politan and regional mints, were all also changed, so as to keep the whole structure in unison. Varicty 
TI/Second Coinages were therefore replaced by Variety II/Third Coinages in ca. 1160. (It should be re- 
membered in this connection that on 12 March 1171 all Venetians in the empire were arrested and de- 
tained on the same day: this state was not the administrative descendant, however distant, of late Rome 
for nothing)? 

In any event, and as previously seen, Variety III of the hyperpyron is the weakest of alll five vari- 
eties: expenditure was then, for the moment at least, being kept under restraint. But at this stage the 
whole organization of metropolitan production seems to have gone into spasm: the last variety in which 
the operation of two officinae can be seen in the production of hyperpyra is Variety II; the first coinage 
in which the operation of three officinae can be seen in the production of electrum trachea is ‘Type C—but 
there very rarely, as if introduced only very late on; the clear suspicion therefore must be that the second 
officina producing gold had merely been transferred to make a third officina producing clectrum. At the 
same time, the two officinae in operation for the production of billon trachea were increased to three 
—but again, apparently very late on. The reorganization involved seems to have required swift signal- 
ization in the form of a further change in types, on an appropriately less drastic scale than the previous, 
with gold moving from Variety III to Variety IV; with electrum moving from Type C to Type D; with bil- 
lon (the trachy) moving from the Third Coinage (First Phase) to the Third Coinage (Second Phase); and 
with the other billon (the tetarteron) moving from Type D (17a.1-15) to Type D (17b.1-3). And lest all 
this be thought improbable, it should be remembered that there are independent reasons for assuming 
Variety IV of the hyperpyron to be contemporaneous with Type D of the electrum trachy, and for Type 
C of the electrum trachy to be contemporaneous with at least part of the Third Coinage of the billon 
trachy.*0 

Now, there is some reason for believing this new phase of the coinage as a whole to have been re- 
ally a very short one indeed: the case for the gold is inconclusive, but there were only 30 specimens of 
electrum Type D in the two Lindos parcels, as against 97 of Type C and 128 of Type E; the extensive 
Bulgarian hoard evidence (17 hoards) suggests that the Second Phase of the Third Coinage of billon tra- 
chea accounted for some 26% of the total of the two phases, despite a further late increase, to four, in 
the number of officinae producing it; and Type D (17b.1-3) of the billon tetarteron was the product of a 
remarkably small number of dies. The basic reason for this truncation is quite clear: the beginning of a 
new indictional cycle by now loomed in 1167.4! 

It is impossible to date this new phase really closely: as it seems even shorter than the previous one 
(ca. 1160-ca. 1164), I have dated it very generally ca. 1164-67 in Table 11, but doubtless further refine- 
ment in both is possible.‘2 








As this phase involved (as far as is known) only an internal reorganization of production within the 
metropolitan mint, it was not reflected in the regional ones: at Thessalonica and the Greek mint, these 
two part-phases remained integral, and are to be dated ca, 1160-67. 


39 See above, p. 283, 

40 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 162-64, 182-85; see also above, p. 282. 

41 Hendy, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” p. 69, no. 239; idem, Coitage and Money, 361 (Lindos). Ibid., pp. 161-62 and table 
II Bulg. evidence). See also above, p. 283 (dies) 

42 For example, the Nicosia I Hoard as reported (Hendy, Coinage and Money, 372) ends with a single specimen of electrum 
trachy Type D, and therefore could just have a date of deposition of ca. 1164. This is far too late to have resulted from Renauld’s 
raid of 1156, but it could, with a minor chronological adjustment, have resulted from Raymond of Antioch’s raid of 1161 or 
somewhat later (it resulted from Manuel’s second marriage, to Maria of Antioch, at Christmas 1161): Hill, History of Cyprus, 1, 
p. 311; Magdalino, Manu J, 72. This would probably necessitate pulling back the inception of Type D to before 1164, and with 
it those of the corresponding gold, billon, and copper types. More evidence of this kind will be necessary to refine such dates. 

#3 See above, p. 284, and below, p. 287, Table |1. 
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And so the coinage as a whole moved into its final main phase with the new indictional cycle in 
1167, with no sign of further disturbance, even at the magic but economically and fiscally not very 
significant date of 1171. The metropolitan gold moved from Variety IV to Variety V; the electrum from 
Type D to Type E; the billon trachy from the Third Coinage (Second Phase) to the Fourth Coinage; the 
billon tetarteron from Type D (17b.1-3) to Type C; and the products of the regional mints appropriately. 
It too lasted a full indictional cycle (that is, until August 1182) for the death of Manuel in September 
1180, and the accession of the minor Alexius II, clearly had no impact upon the coinage—it being time 
to admit that that unfortunate reign saw the continued production of Manuel’s last coinages, and itself 
produced none. 

By now, production of the hyperpyron seems likely to have been on a much reduced scale (Variety 
V rated only 35 specimens in the Gornoslav Hoard), but that of the electrum and billon trachea seems 
equally likely to have been on an appropriately enhanced one (the latter in particular, if a reminting of 
earlier peices had been, or was still, taking place), and a new balance of denominations had been 
evolved.# 

As in the case of the reign of John, the table that follows is still very much a provisional one, and I 
have therefore again refrained from renumbering/relettering the various classes and coinages. 











Taste 11 
Conspectus oF THE Comnaces or Manuet | 
Mint Denomination 1143-52 1152-67 1167-80/83 
1152-ca. 1160|ca. 1160-ca.1164| ca. 1164-67 
Cpl | A’ Hyperpyron | Variety T Variety IT Variety IT Variety IV Variety V 
Cpl. EL. Trachy _ | First Coinage | 2nd Coinage ‘Type C Type D ‘Type E 
Cpl. Bill. Trachy | First Coinage | 2nd Coinage } 3rd Coinage (I) |3rd Coinage (II)|Fourth Coinage 
‘ é 
Cpl. | ‘€? Tetarteron | First Coinage | ‘Type B ‘Type D ‘Type D ‘Type C 
Thess. |.A’ Hyperpyron| Single Type? > 
Thess. El. Trachy [First Coinage?] 2nd Coinage Type C ? 
Thess. & Tetarteron ae A Tee ea Type B 
Thess. [4 Y%Tetarteron] ‘Type A ‘Type B 
Uncertain |Z Ye Tetarteron| ‘Type A Type B Type C ‘Type D 
Greek Mint} 




















What is perhaps a crucial verification of the schema evolved in the text and Table 11 is provided by 
the Thessalonican version of electrum trachy Type C—that on which the metropolitan St. Theodore is 
replaced by St. Demetrius. The metropolitan issue dates the regional one almost automatically to ca. 
1160-ca. 1167. Between 1162 and 1167 Manuel campaigned virtually annually against the Serbs and 
Hungarians, and the cities of Philippopolis, Serdica, Naissus, and Belgrade are all mentioned as provid- 
ing his forward bases. But it is now clear that Thessalonica was fulfilling its traditional role in such cir- 
cumstances: that of providing a down-the-line base of supply and munition (including a precious-metal 


44 Hendy, Coinage and Monzy, 344. The Corinth (II) Hoard (jbid., p. 335) included 15 specimens of Var. V out of a total of 
30, but this may well have resulted from its concentrated chronological makeup (and it was also quite possibly deposited as a re~ 
sult of the Norman invasion of 1185). 
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mint), just as it had under Michael IV and Alexius I, and by way of the Struma and Vardar valleys. 
Moreover, on two occasions during these campaigns Manuel was obliged to turn his attention to the east- 
ern Mediterranean, where the Byzantine position was endangered by national revolt: in ca. 1165 he sent 
his nephew Alexius Axouch to Cilicia with a notable expedition, and in ca. 1166 his cousin Andronicus— 
the future emperor—to the same area with additional access to the revenues of nearby Cyprus. It is 
clearly this close coincidence of campaign, regional coin production, and Cilician/Cypriot diversion 





that explains the occasionally accentuated occurrence of the Thessalonican type in Gypriot hoards 
the period, but equally its lack in—for example—the two Lindos parcels, where its presence might well 
have been expected. One or both of the two Gilician expeditions had received a draft of current Thessa~ 
lonican money: 
war for whatever reason and by way of whatever mechanism. 








and had transported them directly eastward before distributing them in the theater of 


‘The whole phenomenon thus provides a virtually direct parallel to the finding of Thessalonican tra- 
chea at Vetren/Vitrinon as a result of the battle of nearby Silistra (1087). In both cases direct military 
involvement is the key. 


For the billon item described above (p. 284), see now Baldwin's Auctions, 2 (5.10.94), Late Roman and 
Byzantine Coins: The William J. Conte Collection, p. 90 lot 199 (“pattern hyperpyron” —which is absurd). 





45 ‘Thus largely contra the particulars of D. M. Metcalf, “The Morphou Hoard of 1958, and Governmental Spending in 
Cyprus under John II and Manuel I Comnenus,” Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1991, pp. 237-54. Vetren: above, 
p. 190, note 24. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
HYPERPYRON NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
+KEROHOE!. IC XC _|MANSHA AECMOTH TW | (1143-522) 
in field. Bust of Christ, NOPOVPOFENNHTW, in 
beardless and nimbate, two columnar groups. Full- 
wearing tunic and kolobion; | length figure of emperor, 
holds scroll in |. hand. ‘2 in| bearded, wearing stemma, 
each limb of nimbus cross. | divitision, and chlamys; holds 
in r. hand labarum-headed 
scepter, and in |., globus sur- 
mounted by patriarchal 
cross. Manus Dei in upper 
r. field. 
Var. I 
‘The chlamys border forming 
the collar has six jewels. 
lal | A’ 4.20 33 MA TW ¢onchlamys 
flattened N8HA MOP below tablion 
Aec OV 
no por 
TH OM 
13 
la2* | A 4.18 32 MA TW ®onchlamys 
ISHA MOP below tablion 
lec OVP 
lo TéN 
IH OTW 
la3 | AV 4.47 31 MA TW XX onchlamys 
N& MOP below tablion| 
HA OV 
aec Por 
no NM 
Ty oak 
Jal Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vii.29 
H. Pl. 12.1-10, W. 1-13, R. 2111-14 
H, PL. 12.2 This coin 
lad Peirce 1948 
a3 Schindler 1960 from Korti (Vienna) 5.vi.46 


H. Pl. 12.4 This cain 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
lad | A 4.15 31 MA TW $onchlamys 
NYH MOL _ below tablion| 
aec Ovi 
Mo Pot 
TH OM 
T 
last | AV 4.18 32 MA TW fonchlamys 
flattened NOHA MOP below tablion| 
Aec OVP 
no Ten 
TH OT 
la6 | AN 3.91 31 MA TW # onchlamys 
pierced and ISHA MOP below tablion 
flattened AEC OV 
no pore 
TH NM 
es 
(la.7j* | Al 4.47 31 MA T ~~ Xonchlamy: 
NSHA W below tablion 
Acc Nol 
no ove 
TH re 
N 
Var IT 
The chlamys border form- 
ing the collar has five jewels. 
Ib.1* | Av 4.31 30 | in each limb of nimbus MA  Z_— ®onchlamys} (1152 
cross. N&HA MOP below tablion| ca. 602) 
AEC OVP 
mo ren 
TH M 
x 
lat Peirce 1948 from Raymond iv.30 
H. PL 123 This coin 
lad Peirce 1948 
la6 Peirce 1948 
H, PL. 12.1 This coin 
(la.7) Archacological Muscum, Istanbul 


Ibl 


Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Ibh2 | N 4.21 31 MA < — ®onchlamys 
pierced NYHA MOP below tablion| 
twice aec OV 
mo Por 
T ONY 
HoT 
1b.3 | AY 4.34 31 MA = TW XX onchlamys 
pierced NSHA MOP below tablion| 
aec OV 
no Por 
TH NH 
T 
1b4 | A’ 4.15 30 MA ZT _~ Xonchlamys| 
pierced NSHA 10 below tablion| 
aec OV 
mo Por 
TH NH 
T 
1b5* | A’ 4.36 | 31 MA TW Xonchlamys 
N&SHA MOP below tablion| 
Acc OV 
no PLIr 
TH OM 
e 
1b.6* | A’ 4.40 34 MA TW $ onchlamys 
flattened, NSHA MOP below tablion| 
fragment of| Acc OVP 
mounting no Ten 
remains TH NH 
T 
Var. IIT 
The chlamys border forming 
the collar has four jewels. 
Ib2 Whittemore 
H. PL. 12.6 This coin 
Ib.3 Whittemore 
H. PL. 12.5 This coin 
Ib4 Shaw 1947 
1b.5 Whittemore 


Ib6 


Peirce 1948 from Baldwin ii.24 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
lel N 4.28 30 | +KE MA T (ca. 1160- 
pierced Nov nop ca, 642) 
twice HA OV 
acc POF 
no NH 
T T 
1c.2* | AV 411 29 | Same die as previous. Same die as previous. 
flattened 
1c.3 | AV 3.49 25 MA OT 
clipped Nov mp 
IW ov 
aec POT 
no NH 
T ia 
lc4* | A’ 4.43 29 | +KE MA I Son divitision 
NYHA Ml below point 
AEC Of of chlamys 
no Pl 
TH NI 
Var. IV 
‘The chlamys border forming, 
the collar has three jewels. 
Id | AV 4.34 34 |*in each limb of nimbus | MA = ZT — @ onchlamys |(ca. 1164~ 
cross IKHA M0 below tablion| 672) 
lec ov 
Jo PO 
T Ten 
H NM 
T 
14.2 AN 3.80 29 * in each limb of nimbus MA .7 * on chlamys 
clipped? cross I¥ M0 __ below tablion| 
mount still IA ov 
attached lec por 
nmooM 
7: [ 
lel Whittemore 
H. Pl. 12.7 This coin 
1c.2 Peirce 1948 from Raymond vi.28 
13 Whittemore 
le4 Whittemore 


12 


H. Pl. 12.8 This coin 
Whittemore 
H. Pl, 12.9 This coin 
Whitemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
14.3 | AT 3.11 25 |+Ke MA TU 
clipped Nou mi 
HA 
dec PL 
no NY 
T T 
1d4 | A’ 3.26 | 27 |*ineachlimbofnimbus | MA I ®onchlamys 
no apparent] cross N& MOP below tablion 
explanation HA ov 
of low aec Por 
weight no 
TH OT 
1d.5* | Av 4.11 27 MA ZT _— onchlamys 
NOU MOP belowr arm 
HA OVP 
aAec TEN 
no MM 
T ‘9 
Var. V 
‘The chlamys border forming 
the collar has eight to twelve 
jewels. 
lel | A’ 4.48 30 MA = I ®onchlamys | (1167-83?) 
VWA M0 ___ below tablion; 
AeC MO *onchlamys 
MoT eV __ below r. arm; 
H PO ®on shaft of 
TF  labarum 
Tw 
le.2 | A’ 3.37 26 | +KE Same die as previous. 
clipped 
14.3 Whittemore 
Id4 Whittemore 
1d.5 Whittemore 
lel Whittemore 


led 


H. Pl, 12.10 This coin 


Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
le3 | A’ 4.42 28 | 4KE in two lower limbs| MAT ™ on chlamys 
of nimbus cross; NS M1 below tablion; 
+ in higher one HA OP — ® on chlamys 
AEC OV belowr. arm, 
MO PO "onshaft of 
T re labarum 
H NH 
+ 
Ww 
le4 | AV 4.42 28 MA I #onchlamys 
NS on below tablion; 
HA OP —® onchlamys 
Icc OV belowr. arm 
Jo PO 
re 
NH 
T 
u 
le.5* | AV 4.43 | 28 Same die as previous but 
slightly recut? 
le6 | AV 3.99 29 MA DN Xonchlamys 
pierced NS OP __ below tablion; 
HA = OV ® oncchlamys 
AEC PO below arm 
no re 
TH NH 
z 
le7 | A’ 2.53 21 | 4KE MA =I ®onchlamys 
clipped NOU M0 __ below tablion; 
HA OV ®onchlamys 
aec PO below r. arm. 
no én 
4 2 NH 
b 
wu 
le3 Peirce 1948 fiom Andronicus 
H. PL 12.11 This coin 
le4 Peirce 1948. 
le.5. Whittemore 
le6 Whittemore 


Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler, acq. in Athens I vii.27 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
le8 | AT 3.25 26 | +KE MA I @onchlamys 
clipped NSH 11 __ below tablion; 
AAEC POV and below 
mo PO rarm; 
Tl = € *onshaft of 
NH labarum 
T 
le9 | A 4.37 | 29 |4Ré MA OT 
pierced Noon 
7 OP 
Ic PL 
PL 
re 
le.10* | A’ 4.31 30 | +KE MAT *onchlamys 
NUH, W below x. arm; 
AEC MO die bears 
MOT PO impression 
H POF of obv. 
€N punch?) 
NM 
T 
U 
lell | A 3.34 | 24 |4KE MA * on chlamys 
clipped, MoV 10 _ below tablion| 
flattened, HA VP. ‘Fon chlamys 
broken aec fe belowr. arm 
no WH 
TH T 
U 
Thessalonica 
As metropolitan type, but | As metroplitan type, but 
nimbus cross exaggeratedly | globus surmounted by 
radiate. +KE single-barred cross. 
18 Whittemore 
le. Whitcemore 
lel0 Whitmore 


lel] 


For the same dic, sce Hlarris in A7A 1939, p. 276, no. 20, and as to its possible significance, see above, p. 125. 
Schindler 1960 from Stefan 2.vii.26 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
(its | av 4.46 30 MAN T (1143-832) 
SHA w no 
Aec PO 
no vPo 
TH re 
N 
T 
£2" | Av 4.37 30 MA Z no 
1S PO 
v 
PO 
r 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE 
i€ XC infield. MANYHA AECNOTH. (1143-52?) 
Oo NS FP OV in upper center field. 
eM HA Full-length figure of emperor, 
MA beardless, on L, being crowned 
Bust of Christ Emmanuel, | by Virgin. Emperor wears 
beardless and nimbate, wear- | stemma, divitision, collar- 
ing tunic and kolobion; holds | piece, and jeweled loros of 
scroll in 1. hand, Pellet in simplified type; holds in 
each limb of nimbus cross. r, hand labarum-headed 
scepter, and in |., anexikakia. 
Virgin wears tunic and 
maphorion. 
Var. A 
Scepter shaft lacks dot. 
Qal | EL 4.33 32. | IM NS A€CNOTH 
MA HA 
gaa | EL 4.37 31 lo 
eM Ne MANSHA ACCNOTH 
MA HA 
(If) Private collection 
H. PL 12.12, W. 
1£2 From Glendining 11 
2al Peirce 1948 from Spink vi.29 
H. Pl. 13.1-2, W. 17-20, R. 2117 
H. PL. 13.1 This coin 
2a.2 Peirce 1948 from Schulman x.31 
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Meial 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. B 
Scepter shat has dot. 
2b1 | BL 456 | 32 |o 
eM NY MANUHA AeCnoTH 
MA HA 
2b.2* EL 4.47 33 fe) 
em N& +MANYHA ACCNOTH 
MA HA 
23 | L417 | 33 Jo 
eM NS | Mt ACCrOTH 
MA HA 
SECOND COINAGE 
iG XC in field. MANSHA AECMOTH. — | (1152-672) 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | Fi 8V in upper field. 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | Full-length figure of emperor, 
seated upon throne without | bearded, on L., and of Virgin 
back; r hand raised in bene- | nimbate, holding between 
diction, holds Gospels in], | them patriarchal cross on long 
Pellet in each limb of nimbus | shaft at the base of which a 
cross. small globe, Emperor wears 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds 
anexikakia int hand. Virgin 
wears tunic and maphorion. 
Var A 
Collar-piece has four jewels. 
3a1 | BL 4.19 | 34 | 4 on Virgin’s maphorion, | Inscr obscure 
+ 
3a2* | BL 4.17 | 33 | Asprevious ay AecnoT 
we 
&V in upper field. 
2b Whittemore 
H. PL. 13.2 This coin 
2b.2 Bertelé 1956 
2b3 Peirce 1948 
3a.l From Spink 27.iii.67 from Nicosia Hoard of early 1920s 
H. PL 13.3-4, W. 25-26, R. 2119 
H. PL 13.3 This coin 
3a.2 From Spink 1 L.viii.67 from Nicosia Hoard of early 1920s 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. B 
Collar-piece has five jewels. 
3b* | EL 4.31 34 IHA —- AECNOTH 
pierced 
twice 
TYPE C (Third Coinage?) 
iC XC in field. MANUHA =O. (ca. 1160— 
Full-length figure of Christ, ee ca. 642) 
standing on dais, bearded ° 
and nimbate, wearing tunic A 
and kolobion; holds Gospels uv 
inl. hand. * + in field. P 
Pellet in each limb of nimbus ° 
cross. 5 
Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, on 1., and of St. 
‘Theodore, bearded and 
nimbate, holding between 
them patriarchal cross on 
long shaft at base of which 
a large globe. Emperor wears 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds sheathed 
sword in r. hand. Saint wears 
short military tunic and 
breastplate; holds sheathed 
sword in |. hand. 
Var. A 
No dot on shaft of patriarchal 
cross 
4a | EL 4.77 31 | No asterisks in field; linear | MANUHA 
dais. 
3b Shaw 1947 
H. PL. 13.4 This coin 
4a.) Whittemore 


H. PL. 13.5-9, W. 27-30, R. 2120 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obyerse Reverse Date 
4a2 EL. 4.47 33 oO 
eE€ 
° 
A 
uU 
Pp 
° 
5 
4a.3* El. 4.30 31 BHA ° 
eE 
° 
A 
U 
4b.1 El. 4.56 33 Asterisks in field; bordered JHA ° 
dais. ee 
° 
A 
wu 
° 
5 
4b.2* El. 3.99 32 MANU ® 
i) 
e 
4b.3 El. 4.06 33 MANE ° 
pierced e 
€ 
° 
A 
wv 
Var B 
One dot on shaft of 
patriarchal cross. 
4c.1 El. 4.03 3L *\ in each limb of nimbus MANHA ° 
cross; linear dais. ee 
° 
a 
4a2 Whittemore 
H. PL. 13.5 This coin 
a3 Bertelé 1956 
4b.1 Whittemore 
H. Pl. 13.6 This coin 
4b2 Peirce 1948 
4b3 Whittemore 
4c.1 Whittemore 


H. Pl. 13.8 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
4c2 | EL 417 32 | Linear dais. MANYHA ° 
ee 
4c3 | EL 4.17 31 | * tol, Stor. in nimbus MANUHA ° 
cross; linear dais. ee 
° 
A 
u 
Pp 
° 
z 
4c.4* | EL 4.19 32 | Bordered dais. MANSHA ° 
) 
€ 
° 
4 
wu 
Pp 
5 
Var. C 
‘Two dots on shaft of | 
patriarchal cross. | 
| 
4a" | EL 4.11 to L,,® tor, in nimbus cross; fc} 
bordered dais. ee 
° 
A 
wU 
P 
° 
c 
TYPE D (Fourth Coinage?) 
ic XC in field. MANBHA AECNOTHS (ca. 116+ 
Oo NS © NOPOVPOFENNHT 05 67?) 
en HA in two columnar groups. 
MA Full-length figure of emperor, 
Bust of Christ Emmanuel, _ | bearded, wearing stemma, 
beardless and nimbate, wear- | skaramangion or divitision, 
4c.2 Peirce 1948 
4.3 Whittemore 


H. PL. 13.7 This coin 
Whittemore 
Bertele 1956 
H. Pl. 13.9 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
ing tunic and kolobion; holds | and sagion; holds in r. hand 
scroll in |. hand. Pellet in labarum-headed scepter, and 
each limb of nimbus cross. __| in L, anexikakia. Manus Dei 
in upper field. 
Var. A 
One dot on shaft of scepter 
near head. 
5a.l* El. 4.07 32 MA ° 
NvH nop 
NOES OVP 
no Oren 
Ni 
5 T 
g 
5a.2 El. 4.10 33 MA ° 
Nov nop 
HA ove 
Aec reN 
no NM 
T T 
5 
Var. B 
Two dots on shaft of scepter 
near head. 
5b.i* | El 4.58 32 JA ° 
pierced oo no 
w ov 
lec Por 
no NH 
T T 
5 
5b2 | El 4.14 3 ma MA 
IWH\ 
acc 
no 
5b.3 El. 4.28 32 MA ° 
NUH no 
Aec ov 
no Por 
TH NEN 
5 © 
Sal Bertelé 1956 
H. PL. 13.10-12, W. 14-16, R. 2115-16 
5a.2 Whittemore 
H. Pl, 13.10 This coin 
5b.1 Peirce 1948 acq. ii.24 
5b.2 Whittemore 
5b.3 Whittemore 
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Mctal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Sb4* | EL 4.57 31 |oe 1A ° 
™ WV nop 
A | A ov 
lec Pot 
no NM 
ly T 
5b5 | EL 4.47 32 No MA ° 
Nov nop 
HA ov 
AEC Por 
not NH 
H T 
5 
Var. C 
Three dots on shaft of scepte| 
near head. 
5c.1* El. 4.19 31 MA ° 
NOH not 
Aec ove 
no TEN 
NV T 
° 
5 
5c.2 El. 3.96 30 MA on 
Nov ov 
HA Por 
Aec NH 
no TO 
THC 5 
50.3 El. 4.21 31 MA ° 
NOV nol 
HA ovt 
Aec re 
Jo HN 
TF T 
s 
Sb Whittemore 
ob5 Whittemore 
H. PL. 13.11 This coin 
Sc Whittemore 
5e.2 Whittemore 


5e3 


H. PL. 13.12 This coin 


Bertele 1956 
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Metal 
Weight 


Size 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Date 





6a 


6b.1* 


6b.2* 


6c.1* 


6c.2* 


6c.3 


EL. 4.24 


El. 4.21 


EL. 4.13 
gilt 


|. 4.42 


EL. 4.18 








31 


33 


31 


32 


31 


32 


33 





TYPE E (Fifth Coinage?) 


IC XC in upper field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with 
back; holds Gospels in 1. 
hand. Pellet in each limb of 
nimbus cross. 


MANUHA AECrOT. MP 
8V in upper field. 

Full-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, on L,, crowned by 
Virgin nimbate. Emperor 
wears stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and in 
1, gl. cr. Virgin wears tunic 
and maphorion. 


Var. A 


‘The chlamys border forming 
the collar has three jewels. 


MANSHA ACCNOTH 


Dot on labarum shaft. 
Inscr, obscure 


MANUHA 
M_ 8V in upper field. 


Var. B 





The chlamys border forming 
the collar is of the form: 
© 


Inscr, obscure 


MANBHA <ECCF. M BV 
in upper field. 


MAL 1A <eclor 


MANUHA <eCcnor. MP 
V in upper field. 





(1167-83?) 





6b.1 


6b2 
6c.1 
6.2 
6.3 
Ge4 


Whittemore 


H. PL 14.1-4, W. 21-24, R. 2118 


H. PL 14.1 This coin 
Whittemore 
H. PL 14.2 This coin 
Peirce 1948 
Whittemore 


Bertele 1956 


Peirce 1948 from Platt 


Whitemore 
H. PL. 14.3 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. C 
The chlamys border forming 
the collar is of the form: 
6a" EL. 4.54 32 MANHA A€CNOT. M OV 
in upper field. 
Thessalonica 
Electrum products of this mint are characterized by an 
extremely thin, deep, scyphate fabric, and by the frequent 
use of small obverse dies. 
FIRST COINAGE 
As first metropolitan coinage, but of characteristic fabric. 
++ 
7 El. 2.64 34 * ¢in each limb of nimbus __| Inscr. obscure. + on. (1143-52?) 
cross. Virgin’s maphorion. 
SECOND COINAGE 
As second metropolitan coinage, but of characteristic fabric. 
++ 
8* EL. 3.59 34 Inser. obscure. + on (1152- 
Virgin's maphorion ca. 602) 
TYPE CG (Third Coinage?) 
MP 8V in field. MANUHAAECNOTH O (ca. 1160- 
Virgin nimbate, wearing A 672) 
tunic and maphorion, seated H 
upon throne without back; M 
holds beardless nimbate H 
head of Christ on breast. TFI 
° 
5 
Fullength figure of emperor 
bearded, on I., and of St. 
Demetrius, beardless and 
nimbate, holding between 
them labarum on long shaft. 
Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, and chlamys; holds 
anexikakia in r, hand. Saint 
wears short military tunic 
and breastplate. 
6d Whittemore 
H. PL 14-4 This coin. 
7 Peirce 1948 from Giani I L.vi.26 
H. PL. 14.5 This coin 
See above, p. 282. 
8 Peirce 1948 from Glendining iii.31 


H. PL. 14.6 This coin 
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Metal 

No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
9.1 El. 4.42 31 MANBHAAL Icnol 
9.2 El. 4.23 32 MANBHAACCNOTH 
93 El. 3.98 32 ° 

4 

H 

M 

H 

Tel 

° 

s 
9.4" EL. 4.50 33 Inscr. obscure 
Sar EL. 4.27 33 Inser. obscure 
9.6* El. 4.48 33 Tnscr. obscure 
9.7* | EL 4.55 33 ° 

a 

H 

H 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA. 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE, 
iC XC in field. MANS HA AeCn (1143-529) 











Bust of Christ, beardless and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds scroll in 1. 
hand. One or two pellets in 
each limb of nimbus cross. 


Bust of emperor, beardless, 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys; holds in r. hand 
labarum-headed scepter, 

and in |, gl. cr 








ot 


Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
H. Pl. 14.7-9, W. 31-33, R. 2121 

H. Pl. 14.8 This coin 

Peirce 1918 from St. Louis Coin Co. viii.29 
HPL. 14.9 This coin 

Peirce 1948 acq, it. 24 

H. Pl, 14.7 This coin 

Bertelé 1956 

Whittemore 

Whittemore 

Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. A 
Labarum shaft has no dots; 
the chlamys border forming 
the collar normally has three 
jewels. 
10a.1 Bill. 2.87 32 One dot in each limb of MAN HA Aécn 
nimbus cross? 
10a.2* | Bill. 4.46 31 One dot in each limb of Inscr, obscure 
nimbus cross, 
10a.3 | Bill. 3.86 30 Inser. obscure 
10a.4* | Bill. 4.07 31 ‘Two dots in each limb of JHA AEC 
nimbus cross. 
10a.5 | Bill. 4.20 29 aecno 
10a.6 Bill. 4.24 33 Two dots in each limb of MAN HA Aecn O 
flattened nimbus cross. 
10a.7 | Bill. 2.81 32 One dot in each limb of JHA Aecn 
nimbus cross, 
10a.8 | Bill. 4.05 30 One dot in each limb of Tnscr. obscure 
nimbus cross. 
Var B 
Labarum shaft has two dots; 
the chlamys border forming 
the collar normally has four 
jewels. 
10b.1 Bill. 3.51 29 One dot in each limb of TANS HA Aecn | 
nimbus cross. | 
Wa. Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 14.10-13, W. 34-39, R.— 
H. PL. 14.10 This coin 
102.2 Bertelé 1960 
10a.3 Bertele 1960 
10a.4 Schindler 1960 
10a.5 Peirce 1948 from Spink iv.29 
10a.6 Bertelé 1960 
102.7 Schindler 1960 
10a8 Schindler 1960 
H. Pl, 14.11 This coin 
10b.1 Bertelé 1960 


H. PI. 14.12 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
10b.2 | Bill. 3.38 | 28 — | One dot in each limb of JHA Ael 
nimbus cross. 
10b.3 | Bill. 3.24 28 One dot in cach limb of MAN 
nimbus cross. 
10b4* | Bill. 2.97 | 28 | One dot in each limb of Inscr. obscure 
nimbus cross. 
10b.5 | Bill. 2.06 | 28 | One dot in each limb of MANV HA al 
pierced nimbus cross. 
lob.6* | Bill, 3.47 | 28 MAN HA accn 
10b.7 | Bill. 3.18 | 28 Inser, obscure 
10b.8 | Bill 2.04 | 23 | One dot in cach limb of JHA Aecno 
neatly nimbus cross. 
clipped 
SECOND COINAGE 
iC XC in upper field. MANSHA AEC NOTH (1152- 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | Full-length figure of emperor, | ca. 60?) 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | bearded, wearing stemma, 
seated upon throne with back; | divitision, collar-piece, 
holds Gospels in |. hand. jeweled loros of simplified 
Pellet in each limb of nimbus | type, and sagion; holds in r 
cross. hand scepter cruciger, and in 
L, gh ex 
Var A 
Collar-piece has four jewels; 
Ha.l* | Bill, 5.47 | 29 Aeec 
Gl. cr. of dotted form. 
10b.2 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 14.13 This coin 
10b.3 Berielé 1960 
10b.4 Peirce 1948 
10b.5 Bertclé 1960 
10b.6 Bertelé 1960 
10b.7 Bertelé 1960 
10b.8 Whittemore 
H. PL. 44.1 This coin 
al Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 15.14, W. , R. 2137 


H. PL. 15.2 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Ha.2 | Bil. 5.67 | 30 aec 
gilt Gl. cx. of dotted form. 
11a.3* | Bill. 3.85 | 29 noTH 
Gl. cx of dotted form. 
| 
la | Bil. 3.72 | 29 HA sec on | 
chipped Gl. cr. of linear form 
Var B 
Collar-piece has five jewels; 
gl. cr. of linear form. 
Mb. | Bill. 3.19 | 29 ec 
11b.2* | Bill. 3.15 | 30 ec 
11b.3* | Bill. 4.57 | 29 acc ot 
l1b.4 | Bill.3.84 | 30 IHA aec ITH 
libs | Bill. 3.49 | 29 aec on 
l1b.6 | Bill. 363 | 28 ec 
remains of 
mount 
l1b.7 | Bill. 3.82 | 29 ec 
chipped 
THIRD COINAGE (First Phase) 
FP 8V in upper field. MANSHA AECNOTHC (ca. 1160- 
Virgin nimbate, seated upon | Full-length figure of emperor, | ca. 642) 
throne without back; holds __| bearded, wearing stemma, 
beardless, nimbate head of _| divitision, and chlamys; holds 
Christ on breast. in r, hand labarum on long 
Had Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 15.1 This coin 
Ha3 Bertelé 1960 
lat Bertelé 1960 
ib. 
5.4 This coin 
1b2 Bertelé 1960 
1b3 Schindler 1960 
1lb4 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 15.3 This coin 
11b.5 Schindler 1960 
11b6 Bertelé 1960 


1b7 


Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
| shaft, and in L., globus sur- 
| mounted by patriarchal cross. 
| Var. A 
Labarum shaft lacks dots. 
12a.1 Bill. 2.67 32 MANSHA &€ CNOTHC 
12a.2 | Bill. 4.91 33 JANSHA = A€ CNOTHC 
120.3 | Bill. 4.51 30 JANUN Inot 
12a.4* | Bill, 4.11 32 AEC NOTHC 
120.5 | Bill. 2.88 32 MANSHA AGCNOTHC 
chipped 
12a.6 | Bill. 3.65 31 MANSHA 
12a.7 | Bill. 4.28 32 HANSHA IcnoTHe 
flattened 
12a.8 | Bill. 438 32 del 
chipped 
12a.9 | Bill. 2.74 | 28 MANSHA JECNOTH C 
worn 
12a.10 | Bill. 3.71 30 MANUHL aen Js 
12a.lI* | Bill. 3.16 33 JANSHA AE) -CNOTHI 
12a.12 | Bill. 3.56 | 31 MAVSHE Ae CNOTHC 
chipped 
12a.13 | Bill 478 | 34 MAVSH — AECNOL JHC 
12a.1 Whittemore 
H. PL 155-13, W, 56-57, R. 2138-42 
12a.2 Whittemore 
12.3 Bertelé 1960 
124 Schindler 1960 
12a. Bertelé 1960 





H. PL. 15.5 This coin 


Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Whittemore 


Schindler 1960 


Bertelé 1960 
Whittemore 


H. Pl. 15.6 This coin 
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Meial 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
12a.14 | Bill. 2.68 28 IHA AL 
12a.15* | Bill. 3.68 30 MANSHA AEC Not 
12a.16* | Bill. 1.83 22 MANKHN A ecnol 
neatly 
clipped 
12a.17 | Bill. 1.51 20 MANSHA AEC NOTH C 
neatly 
clipped 
12a.18 | Bill. 1.79 22 MANSHA 
neatly 
clipped 
Var. B 
Labarum shaft has one dot. 
12b.1 Bill. 3.96 30 MANE Iecnt 
12b.2* | Bill. 3.79 29 MANBHA ICcnoT 
12b.3 | Bill. 5.03 32 THA d€  CNCTHC 
12b.4* | Bill. 3.44 32 JANSHA 4€ Cn 
12b.5 | Bill. 4.64 29 JA AECNOTH 
12b.6 | Bill. 2.79 30 4 NOTH 
12b.7 | Bill. 3.98 32 JHA AEC NOTHC 
flattened 
12b.8 | Bill. 3.25 31 JANSHA AE cr 
12a.14 Bertelé 1960 
12a.15 Whittemore 
12a.16  Whitemore 
12a.17 Bertelé 1960 
120.18 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 44.2 This coin 
12b.1 Bertelé 1960 
W.56, R.— 
122 Shaw 1947 
12b.3 Schindler 1960, 
12b4 Schindler 1960 
H. PL. 15.7 This coin 
12b.5 Bertelé 1960 
12b6 Bertelé 1960 
127 Berielé 1960 
126.8 Bertelé 1960 


H. PL. 15.8 This coin 
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12¢ 


Schindler 1960 


H. PL. 15.11 This coin 


Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
126.9 | Bill, 2.95 | 28 Inser. obscure 
12b.10 | Bill. 4.91 30 MANSHN AEC NOTHC 
12b.11* | Bil 235 | 23 MANSHA A€ CMOTHI 
neatly 
clipped 
12b.12 | Bill. 1.63 | 22 MANGHA 
neatly 
clipped 
Var. C 
Labarum shaft has two dots. 
12c* Bill. 4.07 30 MANSH Ae CNOTHI 
(dots waisted: j ) 
THIRD COINAGE (Second Phase?) 
As First Phase, but emperor | (ca. 1 164— 
holds globus surmounted by | 672) 
single-barred cross in |, hand. 
Var. A 
Labarum shaft lacks dots. 
(12d) Bill 
Var. B 
Labarum shaft has one dot. 
12c* | Bill. 4.89 | 30 IAWeH A 
Var. C 
Labarum shaft has two dots. 
12b.9 Bertelé 1960 
12b.10 Whittemore 
H. PL. 15.9 This coin 
12b.11 Whitiemore 
12b.12 Bertelé 1960. 
12¢ Peirce 1948 
H. PL 15.10 This coin 
(124) H. p. 164, Table 1 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
12f1 Bill. 4.15 30 Inser. obscure 
122 | Bill. 5.15 | 32 MAL IsHA nr 
1203* | Bill. 3.16 | 25 Aec NOTHC 
neatly 
clipped 
Var. D 
Labarum shaft has three dots. 
12g.1* | Bill. 4.47 | 30 AeCnoTHe 
12¢.2* | Bill 2.55 24 MANUHA AC NTH 
neatly 
clipped 
12¢.3* | Bill. 2.04 | 22 Aecnt 
neatly 
clipped 
12g4 | Bill. 3.71 30 Inscr, obscure 
12¢.5* | Bill. 3.98 | 29 MANSE = AE =CNOTHC 
12g¢6 | Bill. 3.30 | 30 Inser, obscure 
FOURTH COINAGE 
iC XC in field. MANSHA AECNOT. RP | (1167-832) 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | 6V or Fi 8V in upper r. field. 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | Full-length figure of emperor, 
seated upon throne without _| bearded, on 1, crowned by 
back; holds Gospels inl. hand. | Virgin nimbate. Emperor 
Pellet in each limb of nimbus | wears stemma, divitision, 
cross. collar-piece, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; holds in 1. 
hand labarum-headed scepter, 
and in L,, gl. cr. Virgin wears 
tunic and maphorion. 
1261 Schindler 1960 
H. PL 15.12 This coin 
1262 Bertelé 1960 
12f.3 Schindler 1960 
12g Whittemore 
H. PL 15.13 This coin 
12g2 Whitemore 
12g.3 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 44.3 This coin 
12g4 Bertelé 1960 
12g5 Bertelé 1960 
12¢6 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var A 
Three jewels on emperor's 
loros between waist and 
collar-piece. 
collar-piece has five jewels. 
13a.1* | Bill. 3.92 | 29 Inser. obscure 
13a.2 | Bill. 3.84 | 30 Inser. obscure 
13a.3 | Bill. 4.34 31 Inscr. obscure FP @V in 
field, 
13a4 | Bill 4.58 | 31 MANUHA 
13a.5 | Bill 278 | 32 Aecn T 
(0) 
Loros-waist EJ; collar-piece 
has five jewels. 
13b.1 | Bill. 4.21 29 Inser. obscure 
13b.2 | Bill 4.52 | 28 Inscr. obscure 
13b.3 | Bill. 3.03 | 29 Inscr. obscure 
13b4 | Bill 3.44 | 30 Inscr, obscure 
13b.5 | Bill. 2.27 27 Inser. obscure. 
13b.6 | Bill. 3.71 29 aecnit IT. 
13al Schindler 1960 
H. Pls. 16.115, 17.1-4, W. 40-51, R. 2127-30 
13a.2 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 16.2 This coin 
13a.3 Acq, 1961, gift of Vladimir Fewkes 
13a4 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 16.1 This coin 
13a.5 Schindler 1960 
13b.1 Bertelé 1956 
13b.Q Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler xii.27., acq. in Bulgaria 
13b.3 Bertelé 1960 
13b.4 Bertelé 1960 
13b.5 Bertelé 1960 
13b6 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
13b.7* | Bill. 3.88 28 MANT JHA accno 
13b.8 | Bil. 3.79 | 28 Inscr. obscure 
13b.9 | Bil. 4.34 | 30 Inscr. obscure 
) 
Loros-waist E5); collar-piece 
has three jewels. 
13c.1 | Bill. 4.92 | 32 aecn 
13¢.2 Bill. 3.03 30 lecnoT 
13¢.3 Bill. 3.57 31 MANUHA 
13c.4 | Bill, 3.89 | 32 Inscr, obscure 
flattened 
13c.5 | Bill. 4.55 | 32 MANUHA 
13c.6 | Bill. 4.21 | 29 Inscr. obscure. Two jewels on 
loros between waist and collar. 
1367 Bill. 3.28 31 Inscr. obscure 
13c.8 | Bill. 4.40 | 30 — | Double linear legs to throne. [MANU HA 
13.9 Bill. 3.01 30 MANUHA accni 
18c.10 | Bill. 3.22 | 29 Insc. obscure 
1c. | Bill, 5.02 | 30 Inscr. obscure 
13b.7 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 16.3 This coin 
13b.8 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 16.4 This coin 
13b.9 Bertelé 1960. 
13e.1 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 16.6 This coin 
13¢.2 Bertelé 1960. 
13¢.3 Whittemore 
13.4 Bertelé 1960. 
130.5 Whittemore 
13c.6 Bertelé 1960 
130.7 Bertelé 1960. 
13c.8 Bertelé 1960 
The double linear legs to the obv. throne resemble those normally found on Var. C only. 
13.9 Bertelé 1960 
13c.10 Whittemore 
13¢e.11 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
13c.12 | Bill. 3.12 28 Inscr. obscure 
flattened 
13c.13 | Bill. 3.33 28 Aecri 
13c.14 | Bill. 3.68 31 Inscr. obscure 
13¢.15 | Bill. 2.90 28 MANUHA 
13c.16 | Bill. 4.00 31 MANY HA 
13¢.17 | Bill. 3.68 30 Inscr. obscure 
13c.18 | Bill. 3.86 32 MANE Aecni 
flattened 
13c.19* | Bill. 4.56 31 accnt 
13c.20 | Bill. 4.21 27 aecni 
13c.21 | Bill. 1.03 22 MANUHA 
neatly 
clipped 
13¢.22 | Bill. 1.76 24 ME INU HA = A€CI-T 
neatly 
clipped 
13¢.23 | Bill. 3.24 26 Inset. obscure 
neatly 
clipped 
Var. B 
One jewel on emperor's loros 
between waist and collar-piece. 
136.12 Bertelé 1960 
13c.13Bertelé 1960 
18.14 Bertelé 1960 
13.15 Bertelé 1960 
13c.16 —Bertelé 1960 
18.17 Bertelé 1960 
13c.18 —Bertelé 1960 
13c.19 Whittemore 
13c.20 _Bertelé 1960 
13c.21 Whittemore 
H. PL 44.4 This coin 
13.22 Bertelé 1960 


13¢.23 


Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
13d.1 Bill. 3.17 28 Inscr. obscure 
13d.2 | Bill. 3.75 28 MAL Aecnt 
chipped 
13d.3. | Bill. 3.06 27 aecnt 
13d.4 | Bill. 3.46 31 accni 
13d.5 | Bill. 3.29 31 MANT 
13d.6 | Bill. 4.43 28 Aecni 
13d.7 | Bill. 3.38 28 MANE aecn 
134.8 Bill. 3.77 28 MANE JHA Ael 
13d.9* | Bill. 4.41 30 MANUHA, accnt 
13d.10 | Bill. 3.96 30 MANUHt 
13d.11 | Bill. 3.18 28 MANUHA aecn 
13d.12 | Bill. 3.69 27 Inscr. obscure 
clipped 
13d.13 | Bill. 3.83 31 Mt 1 AecnoT 
flattened 
13d.14 | Bill. 3.63 31 Insex. obscure 
13d.15 | Bill. 2.99 26 MANT JHA aecnT 
clipped 
13d.1 Bertelé 1960 
13.2 Bertelé 1960 
134.3 Bertelé 1960 
13d.4 Bertelé 1960 
134.5 Schindler 1960 
13.6 Bertelé 1960 
1347 Bertele 1960 
134.8 Peirce 1948 
1349 Bertelé 1960 


13d.10 Schindler 1960 

1H. PL. 16.8 This coin 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertele 1960 
Whittemore 

Bertele 1960 
Bertele 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
134.16 | Bill. 4.41 | 28 Inscr, obscure 
13d.17 | Bill. 2.72 27 accnt 
134.18 | Bill. 2.97 | 27 Inscr. obscure 
chipped 
13d.19 | Bil. 5.00 | 30 MANSHA 
134.20 | Bill. 3.46 | 29 Inscr. obscure 
134.21 | Bil. 3.70 | 30 Inscr. obscure. Two jewels on 
loros between waist and collar. 
13d.22* | Bill. 2.05 23 MANUHA aecnt 
neatly 
clipped 
(6) 
(13e) Loros-waist BJ 
Var. C 
Asterisk above throne on —_| One jewel on emperor's loros 
1, orn, or both. Double between waist and collar- 
linear legs to throne. piece; loras-waist 
@ 
Asterisk above throne on both 
sides. 
1301* | Bill. 4.94 } 29 IANUHA aecn 
13£2 | Bill. 3.44] 29 WANI 
chipped 
1363 | Bill. 4.35 | 30 Inscr. obscure 
134.16 Bertelé 1960 
13d.17 Bertelé 1960. 
H. PL 16.9 This coin 
130.18. Bertelé 1960 
134.19 Bertelé 1960 
134.20 Bertelé 1960 
130.21 Bertelé 1960 
134.22 Bertelé 1960. 
H. PL. 44.5 This coin 
(13¢) H. p. 166, table v 
13£1 Bertelé 1960 
13£2 Bertelé 1960 


1363 


Bertele 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
13f.4 Bill. 3.43 28 Inser, obscure 
13£5 Bill. 3.13 28 Inser. obscure 
worn 
13£.6 Bill. 4.82 28 [ANUHA Ael 
13£.7 Bill. 2.78 28 aent 
13£.8 Bill. 4.74 31 Inser. obscure. 
13£9 Bill. 4.13 30 Inscr, obscure 
13f10 Bill. 3.78 33 Inser, obscure 
13f11 Bill. 4.06 30 Inscr. obscure 
13f12 | Bill. 3.34 pat Inscr. obscure 
13f13 | Bill. 3.87 4 8 Inser. obscure 
chipped 
13f14 | Bill. 2.42 27 Tnser. obscure. 
13f.15 Bill. 3.35 28 Inser. obscure 
13£.16 Bill. 3.31 30 Inser. obscure 
13£17* | Bill, 3.10 27 Inser. obscure 
13f£18 | Bill. 4.03 30 Inser. obscure 
13£.19 | Bill. 3.07 31 Inser. obscure 
Peirce 1948 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Schindler 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 





Bertele 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
13f.20 | Bill. 3.69 30 Inser. obscure 
13f21 | Bill. 2.16 27 Inscr. obscure. Two jewels 
chipped on loros between waist and 
collar. 
13£22 | Bill. 4.81 31 Inser. obscure 
13.23 | Bill. 5.04 29 Inscr. obscure 
13824 | Bill 4.57 | 29 Inser. obscure 
13f25 | Bill. 3.51 28 Inscr. obscure. ‘Iwo jewels on 
Joros between waist and collar. 
13f26 | Bill. 3.46 30 Inscr. obscure 
13£27 | Bill. 3.47 29 Inser. obscure 
13£28 | Bill. 389 | 28 MANSHA acl 
13£29 | Bill. 3.66 29 Inser, obscure. 
13f.30 | Bill. 3.08 29 Inscr. obscure 
13f31 | Bill. 5.01 31 Inscr. obscure 
13f32 | Bill. 3.34 31 Asterisks X Inser. obscure 
13£.33 | Bill. 3.64 31 Inscr. obscure 
13f.34 | Bill. 3.27 30 Inser. obscure 
13:20 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
136.21 Bertelé 1960 
1322 Bertelé 1960 
136.23 Peirce 1948 
13£24 Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler xii.27, acq. in Bulgaria 
1325 Bertelé 1960 
13£26 Schindler 1960 
1327 Bertelé 1960 
136.28 Bertelé 1960 
13£29 _Bertelé 1960 
HL. Pl. 16.10 This coin 
13f30 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 16.11 This coin 
1331 Schindler 1960 
13632 Bertelé 1960 
19633 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 


13634 


Bertele 1960 
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| Mctal 
No. | Weight | Size Obverse Reverse Date 
13£35 | Bill. 346 | 28 | Asterisks X Inscr, obscure 
13f36 | Bill. 2.94 30 Inscr. obscure 
13037 | Bill. 3.28 | 29 Inscr. obscure 
13638 | Bill 1.58] 21 MAM 
neatly 
clipped 
® 
Asterisk above throne on |. 
side onl 
13g.1* | Bill, 4.32 | 28 aecn 
Dot-within-circle on loros 
under gl. cr. 
13g2* | Bill, 5.85 | 31 Inscr, obscure 
Dot-within-circle on loros 
under gl. cr 
133 | Bill. 28 Inscr. obscure 
13¢4 | Bill 415 | 29 INBHA 
0 
(13h) Asterisk above throne on 
x. side only. 
Var. D 
Dot-within-circle on collar- 
piece; on loros between waist 
and collar-piece; on both 
collar-piece and loros; on 
loros-waist. One jewel on 
emperor's loros between waist 
13635, Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
136.36 Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler xii.27, acc Bulgaria 
136.37 Bertelé 1956 
13638 Whittemore 
HPL. 44.6 This coin 
13g.1 Bertelé 1960 
HPL. 16.13 This coin 
1322 Berto 1960 
H. PL 16.12 This coin 
19g3 _Bertele 1960 
13g4 Bertelé 1960. 


(13h) 


H. p. 166, table v 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
and collar-piece; loros-waist 
[9 or 
@ 
Dot-within-circle on loros- 
waist: 
131.1% | Bill, 3.41 30 MANYHA = ACCT 
13.2 | Bill. 3.70 | 33 Inscr, obscure 
131.3 | Bill, 3.43 | 30 Inscr: obscure 
flattened 
1314 | Bill. 3.68 | 29 Inscr, obscure 
131.5 | Bill. 3.78 | 29 JUHA aecn 
131.6 | Bill. 3.59 | 30 MANSHA 
flattened, 
worn 
131.7 | Bill, 3.52 | 29 Inscr, obscure 
1318 | Bill. 3.54 31 Accno 
13.9 | Bill. 4.89 32 Inscr. obscure 
131.10" | Bill, 3.11 30 MANUHA 
13i.11 | Bill. 4.07 | 29 Inscr, obscure 
13.12 | Bill. 3.70 | 30 Inser. obscure 
13i.13 | Bill. 5.28 | 29 Inscr. obscure 
134.1 Bertelé 1960 
134.2 Bertelé 1960 
131.3. Bertelé 1960 
131.4 Whittemore 
H. Pl 16.14 This coin 
131.5, Bertelé 1960 
131.6 Bertelé 1960 
134.7 Bertelé 1960 
1318 Berelé 1960 
131.9 Schindler 1960 
134.10 Bertelé 1960 
131.11 Berelé 1960 
131.12 Bertelé 1960 
131.13 Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler xi.27, acq. in Bulgaria 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
13.14 | Bill. 3.67 29 Inscr. obscure 
131.15 | Bill. 1.98 21 aecnt 
neatly 
dipped 
6) 
Dot-within-circle on both 
collar-piece and loros 
between waist and collar; 
loros-waist 
13).1* | Bill. 3.57 28 Inser, obscure 
13).2* | Bill. 3.05 30 AECCr 
133.3 | Bill. 3.97 29 Inscx. obscure: 
13.4 | Bill. 3.98 31 Inscr. obscure 
13}.5 | Bill. 3.03 27 Inscr. obscure 
clipped 
13}.6 Bill. 3.85 30 MAVY HI 
13).7 Bill. 2.95 28 Inser. obscure 
13).8 Bill. 3.29 31 MAL aecn 
133.9 | Bill. 5.12 | 30 Mal JHA aAecntt 
@ 
Dot-within-circle on loros, 
between waist and collar, 
only; loros-waist 
15.14 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 16.15 This coin 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 17.1 This coin 
Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 17.2 This coin 
13).7 Bertelé 1960 
13}.8 Bertelé 1960 
13}.9 Bertelé 1960 
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Meial 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
13k.1 | Bill 439 | 30 Inscr. obscure 
19k.2* | Bill. 2.74 | 28 MANY HA aecn 
13k.3 | Bill. 437 | 29 MANUHA 

pierced 
13k.4* | Bill. 416 | 30 Inscr. obscure 
pierced 
13k.5 | Bill 428 | 30 Inser. obscure 
@ 
Dot-within-circle on collar- 
piece only; loros-waist 
(131) 
TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Constantinople 
FIRST COINAGE 
IC XC in field. MANS HA aecn \(1143-522) 
Bust of Christ, beardless Bust of emperor, beardless, 
and nimbate, wearing tunic | wearing stemma, divitision, 
and kolobion; holds scroll__| collar-piece, and paneled 
in |. hand. Pellet in each limb | loros of simplified type; holds 
of nimbus cross. int hand labarum on long 
shaft, and in L,, gl. cr 
Mal | 4 4.01 20 No dot on labarum shaft. 
MANY HA aecn 
Ia.2 | & 4.10 20 MA N& Al 
I4a.3* | 3.85 19 JHA accn 
13k.1 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 17.3 This coin 

13k.2 Bertelé 1960 

13k.3 Bertelé 1960 

13k.4 Bertelé 1960 

13k.5 Bertelé 1960 

H. PL. 17.4 This coin 
(131) H. p. 166, table v 
I4a.1 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 17.5-6, W. 70, R, 2151-52 
l4a.2 Bertelé 1960 
14a.3 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
a4 | & 4.88 20 Inscr, obscure 
14b.1 | 4 2.88 18 Dot on labarum shaft. 
MANY HA 
14b.2* | 3.05 18 MA WW HAAec 
14b3 | & 4.04 20 MAN HA  aecn 
lc. | £3.61 19 Labarum shaft obscure or off 
flan.MA NB HAACCH 
140.2 | A 4.73 20 MA NS HAACC 
14.3 | AM 3.13 18 HAAeL 
l4c.4 | £ 2.70 18 Inscr. obscure 
14c.5 | 2.63 20 MA WW HAAL 
l4c.6 | A 3.85 20 HA accn 
l4c.7 | A 3.96 20 IN’ HA Aecn 
TYPE B 
TP 6V in field. MANSHA = AECNOTHC | (1152- 
Full-length figure of Virgin | Full-length figure of emperor | ca. 602) 
nimbate, orans, wearing tunic | bearded, wearing stemma, 
and maphorion, turned to r. | divitision, collar-piece, jeweled 
Manus Dei in upper r field. | loros of simplified type, and 
sagion; holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in L, anexikakia. 
15.1 | 3.46 20 MANSHA = AECNOTHC 
Ma4 Whittemore 
14b.1 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 17.5 This coin 
14b.2 Peirce 1948 
14b.3 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
H. PL. 17.6 This coin 
14c.1 Whittemore 
142 Whittemore 
14.3 Schindler 1960 
Met. Schindler 1960, 
lac Bertelé 1960 
14c.6 Bertelé 1960 
140.7 Whittemore 
15.1 Bertelé 1960 


H. Pl. 17.7-8, W. 59-61, R. 2148 
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Mctal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
droge || Satie al MANYHA = AeCnt JHC 
15.3 & 3.83 21 MANSHA Aecnol 
154 | A 2.38 19 JANsl = AECMOTHC 
135 3.50 2 JANUHA —AECII 
156 | £2.99 19 IANSHA —aect 
15.7 A 3.21 19 MANSHA AECNOTHC 
15.8 & 3.72 19 MANSHA ITHC 
159 | £274 20 MANSHA = Aecnol 
15.10 # 2.32 7 MANGHI JecnoTH 
clipped? 
15.11 F 3.42 19 TOHA AECNOTH 
15.12 4,02 20 mal AECNOTHIC?) 
15.13 | 3.67 21 IANSHA — AECNOTHC 
15.14 | © 3.37 22 MANSHA 
& 2.74 21 MANUHA A€ECNOTHC 
15.16 & 3.74 si INBHA AECNOTHC 
15.17 FE 4.30 21 MANSHA aecnt 
15.2 Bertclé 1960 
15.3 Peirce 1948 from Spink iv. 29 
H. PL 17.7 This coin 
15.4 Berielé 1960 
15.5. Bertelé 1960 
15.6 Bertelé 1960 
15.7 Bertelé 1960 
158 Bertelé 1960 
15.9 Bertclé 1960 
15.10 Bertelé 1960 
15.11 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 17.8 This coin 
15.12 Peitce 1948 
15.13 Peirce 1948. 
15.14 Schindler 1960 
15.15 Schindler 1960, 
15.16 Bertelé 1960 


15.17 


Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 

No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
15.18 | Ae 3.50 19 MANSHA = ASCNOTE 
15.19 # 3.73 21 MANBHA, AECNOTH 
15.20 FR 2.35 19 Inscr. obscure 
15.21 F 3.04 22 AECNOTHC 
15.29% | A 4.36 20 MANU THC 
15.23 | AE 414 20 MANSHA = ASCTOTHC 
15.24 # 3.03 20 MANSHA, Aecnot 
15.25 A 3.62 19 MANSHA, 
15.26 | # 4.89 20 MANUHA = AECNOTHC 
15.27 | £288 19 MANYHA = AECNOT 
15.28 A 3.26 20 MANS 
15.29 | & 4,22 19 MANYH A AECNOTH 
15.30 # 3.48 20 MANSHA. 
15.31* #317 20 Inser. obscure 
15.32 | # 3.03 19 MANVHA — Ae 
15.33 | A 247 20 INSHA = AECNOTH 
15.34 # 4,00 20 MANUL l€CNOTH 

15.18 Bertelé 1960 

15.19 Bertelé 1960 

15.20 Bertelé 1960 

15.21 Bertelé 1960. Gontains 1.05% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1) 

15.22 Bertelé 1960 

15.23 Bertelé 1960 

15.24 Bertelé 1960 

15.25 Bertelé 1960 

15.26 Bertelé 1960 

15.27 Bertelé 1960 

15.28 Whittemore 

15.29 Whittemore 

15,30 Whittemore 

15.31 Whittemore 

15,39 Vhittemore. Contains 2.95% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1) 

15.33 Whittemore 

15.34 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TYPE C 
IC XC in field. MANSHA, AECNOTH | (1167-83?) 
Full-length figure of Christ, | Full-length figure of emperor, 
standing on dais, bearded and] bearded, wearing stemma, 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| divitision, collar-piece, and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in _| jeweled loros of simplified 
1. hand, Pellet in each limb of | type; holds in , hand labarum| 
nimbus cross. on long shaft, on which X, 
and in L, gl. cr. 
16.1* | 2 4.14 19 MI INOTH 
162 | # 4.01 21 MANUHA 1TH 
16.3 | # 3.68 20 TSHA 
164 | & 2.76 20 mM JHA acct 
16.5 | 2.95 20 mut Ae cnol 
16.6 | & 3.05 18 MANSHI 
16.7 | # 3.79 20 MAVISHA 
16.8 | A 3.19 20 MANSHA TH 
16.9 | & 4,04 19 MANSHA aec nt 
16.10 | & 2.86 19 Inscr, obscure 
16.11 | © 3.12 18 MANVHA 
++ on labarum shaft. 
TYPED 
FP @V in field. MANSHA AEC (ca. 1160- 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, Bust of emperor, bearded, | ca. 64?) 
16.1 Whittemore: 
H. PL. 17.9-10, W. 62-63, R. — 
16.2 Whiternore: 
H. PL. 17.10 This coin 
16.3 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 17.9 This coin 
16.4 Berielé 1960 
16.5 Berielé 1960 
16.6 Bertelé 1960 
16.7 Bertelé 1960 
16.8 Peirce 1948 
16.9 Schindler 1960 
16.10 Schindler 1960. Contains 2.33% Ag (sce above, p. 49, Table 1) 
16.11 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
orans, wearing tunic and wearing stemma, divitision, 
maphorion. and chlamys; holds in x. hand 
labarum-headed scepter, and 
inL, gh cr 
l7al | A 4.24 7 MANSHE 
17a.2 | # 4.62 21 MA 
17a.3 E 3.94 22 WANS act 
Vad # 291 22 Inscr. obscure: double-struck. 
17a.5 EB 3.96 22 ac 
17a.6* # 3.16 22 MANT?] AEC 
17a.7 | 2.74 22 mau Ae 
17a8 | & 4.50 23 MAL Ae = MOTH 
17a.9* 3.92 22 MANA aec 
17a.10 | © 2.52 19 MAN acc THC 
17a.11 HE, 3.37 21 fmt 
17a.12 A 2.83 19 TAs hel 
17a.13 | # 2.29 21 Inser. obscure 
17a.l4 | & 3.04 21 Ins AEC 
17al5 341 20 AEC 
Wal Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.28 
H. PL. 17.11-12, W. 71-74, R. 2153 
Wad Bertelé 1960 
17a3 Bertele 1960 
a4 Bertelé 1960 
W7as Bertele 1960 
a6 Schindler 1960 
H, PL 17.11 This coin 
Vaz Peirce 1948. 
Wad Schindler 1960 
17a9 Peirce 1948 
17a.10 Bertelé 1960 
17a.l1 Schindler 1960 
17a12 _Bertelé 1960, Contains 4.18% Ag (see above, p. 49,Table 1) 
17a.13° Whittemore. Contains 2.33% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table |) 
17.14 Whittemore 
Wal Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
17b.1 | 4.87 22 Globus surmounted by (ca.1164- 
patriarchal cross. NANU 4 672) 
17b.2* |B 3.43 20 | Same die as 17b.1 IANU A Same die as 17b.1 
17b3 | £2.35 20 NANU A Same die as 17b.1 
Thessalonica 
‘TYPE A (Heavy Standard) 
© £ MANY HA aecnot | (1152 
r rl Bust of emperor, bearded, | ca. 602) 
€ ° wearing stemma, divitision, 
5 collar-piece, and jeweled 
Bust of St. George, beardless | loros of simplified type; holds 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, | in r. hand labarum-headed 
breastplate, and sagion; holds | scepter, and in 1, gl. cr. 
in x, hand spear, and in 
1, shield. 
18.1 | A 4.03 2a 1° e MANY HA Aecnot 
r ri 
€ oc 
18.2 4.49 20 & AE€cnoT 
ri 
oc 
18.3 | £2.78 a jo 2 MANSHA 
r rn 
€ ot 
184" | £4.15 2 |o & MANUL?I AecnoT 
ir rn 
€ ° 
5 
17b.1 Whittemore 
H. PL. 17.12 This coin 
17b.2 Bertelé 1960 
17b.3 Whitiermore: 
18.1 Peirce 1948 
H. Pl. 17.13-14, W. 75-78, R. 2154-58 
H. Pl. 17.14 This coin 
18.2 Schindler 1960 
18.3 Schindler 1960 


184 


Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
18.5 | 4 5.40 23 (o} 2 MANYH Aecn 
i) 
°c 
18.6* A 4.32 20 ° un MANUHA Aecl 
vr 
G oc 
2 
18.7 | & 4.08 2/0 MANBH AL 
r 
€ 
18.8 AL 3.85 19 e MANE 
n 
“c 
189 | & 3.01 20 |o & MANY HA InoT 
r n 
€ ° 
5 
18.10 & 411 21 ° JH aecnt 
r 
€ 
1811 | £ 3.72 20 |e MANY HA = AECNOT H 
re r 
a3 oc 
18.12 | 3.87 2 |e Inser, obscure 
r 
€ 
18.13 A 3.02 21 to} MANSH aecl 
r re 
€ of 
18.5 Peirce 1948 
R.2154 This coin 
H. Pl. 17.13 This coin 
18.6 Peirce 1948, gift of Andronicus x.28 
18.7 Bertelé 1960 
18.8 Bertelé 1960 
18.9 Bertelé 1960 
18.10 Bertelé 1960 
18.11 Bertelé 1960 
18.12 Bertelé 1960 
18.13 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
18.14 | # 4.88 2. fo 2 TANSH A Aecn 0 T| 

F ia 
e oc 
18.15 | #651 a jo 2 MANUHA aecno T 
r rl 
e oc 
18.16 | % 3.56 20 | 0 e MANUHA 
r rl 
e oc 
18.17 | HB 5.86 2 |e 2 MANBH A Aecn TT 
r rl 
€ oc 
18.18" | 5.74 2 |e £ MANYH InoT 
r rl 
€ Og 
18.19 | # 5,38 2 |e 2 MANUI AecnoT 
2 Tl 
e oc 
18.20 | & 4.66 4 |e £ MANUI aecn-T 
r rl 
€ Oz 
18.21 | A 3.26 2 jo 2 MAN’ HA 
r r 
€ Q 
18.22 | £7.16 4 |e 2 AecnoT 
pierced r rl 
oc 
18.23 | #581 2 |e MANSH 
re rl 
e oc 

18.14 Whittemore 

18.15 Whittemore: 

18.16 Whittemore 

18.17 Whittemore 

18.18 Whittemore 

18.19 Whittemore 

18.20 Whittemore 

18.21 Whittemore 

18.22 Whittcmore 

18.23 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TYPE B (Heavy Standard) 
IC XC in field. MANSHA = A€CNOTH (1167-83?) 
Radiate cross on three steps. | Half-length figure of emperor, 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum 
on long shaft, and in L., gl. cr. 
19.1 5.00 21 MANSHA = AECN_ TH 
192 | & 6.06 24 MAMoU A 
193 | M444 23 YAvist 
19.4 | & 2.64 20 Inscr, obscure 
19.5 | a 2.55 22 Inscr, obscure 
19.6" | A 2.94 21 MAVSHIA?] Ace NIT 
19.7 | & 2.85 22 Inser. obscure 
198 | #511 25 aecnit 
199 | A 3.94 2 MAHA Acc TH 
19.10 | A 4.11 24 MAVSA 
19.11 | A 3,38 23 mA aec 
19.12 | & 3.20 22 Inscr, obscure 
pierced; gilt?) 
19.13 | 4.24 21 Inscr, obscure 
19.1 Peirce 1948. 
H. PL. 17,15-16, W. 86-95, R. 2163-65 
H. PL 17.15 This coin 
19.2 Bertelé 1960 
19.3 Schindler 1960 
19.4 Bertelé 1960 
19.5 Bertelé 1960 
19.6 Peirce 1948 
H, PL. 17.16 This coin 
19.7 Bertelé 1960 
19.8 Bertelé 1960 
19.9 Bertelé 1960 
19.10 Shaw 1947 
19.11 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
19.12 Bertelé 1960 
19.13 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
19.14 & 2.55 18 Inser, obscure 
19.15 & 2.74 21 MAUVHA 
19.16 @® 3.35 20 Inser. obscure 
19.17 AB 4.07 18 No inser.? 
19.18 # 411 21 Inscr. off flan? 
19.19 5.18 23 MANE aecn OT 
19,20 & 3,92 23 MAUIA?] Acc ntl? 
19.21* & 5.20 24 MAUD?]H acc nT 
19.22 # 3.19 20 Inser. obscure 
19.23 5.70 24 TAVSHA Aée NT 
19.24 # 6.54 24 M Aecno TH 
HALF-TETARTERON 
Thessalonica 
TYPE A (Heavy Standard) 
M4 Small, neat letters. | Bust of emperor, beardless, | (1143-52?) 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
A collar-piece (most frequently 
decorated with five jewels), 
and paneled loros of simpli- 
fied type; holds in r. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and 
in ., gl. cr 
19.14 Bertelé 1960 
19.15 Schindler 1960 
19.16 Peirce 1948 
19.17 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
19.18 Whittemore 
19.19 Whittemore 
19.20 Whittemore 
19.21 Whittemore 
19.22 Whittemore 
19.23 Whittemore 
19.24 Whittemore 
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Mctal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
20.1* & 2.76 20 
20.2* A 2.37 18 
20.3 # 2.69 20 
20.4 AE 2.94 19 
205 | #241 19 (Six jewels on collar-piece?) 
worn 
20.6* & 2.83 18 Six jewels on collar-piece. 
worn 
20.7 2.04 20 
pitted 
20.8 FE 2.08 18 
20.9 E 2.54 21 
20.10 A 2.30 19 
20.11 B® 253 21 
20.12 & 2.77 18 
‘TYPE B (Heavy Standard) 
iC XC in field. MANBHA = AEC MOTH | (ca. 1160 
Bust of Christ, beardless and | Full-length figure of emperor, 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| bearded, wearing uncertain 
kolobion; holds scroll in 1. dress (stemma, short military 
hand. Pellet in each limb of | tunic, breastplate, and 
nimbus cross. sagion?); holds in r, hand 
scepter cruciger, and in L, gl. cr! 
20.1 Peirce 1948 fiom Lincoln xi.92 
H. PL 17.17-18, W. 79-85, R. 2159-62 
The expanded monogram reads: M(avoun)A. A(caxome) K(ouvnves) 0 Hopevpoyevyntoc)—perhaps coincidentally in 
the order of making the Orthodox sign of the cross. 
20.2 Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler? Acq. in Athens vii.27? 
20.3 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vii.29 
H. PL 17.17 This coin 
20.4 Peirce 1948, gift of Andronicus x.28 
H. PL. 17.18 This coin 
20.5 Whittemore 
20.6 Whittemore 
20.7 Bertelé 1960 
208 Schindler 1960 
20.9 Bertelé 1960 
20.10 Whittemore 
20.11 Peirce 1948 from Platt iii.26 
20.12 Peirce 1948 from Spink ix.29 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2L.1* 3.45 20 MANSHA ACC NOTIH?] 
21.2 2.86 20 MAN INOTH 
21.3* 2.66 20 MANSHA dec NOTH 
Uncertain Greek Mint 
TYPE A (Light Standard) 
(As Thessalonican half-tetarteron Type A) 
Large, often Bust of emperor, beardless, _ | (1143-52?) 
ill-formed letters. | wearing stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece (most frequently 
decorated with six jewels), and) 
paneled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r. hand labarum!| 
on long shaft, and in 1, gl. cr. 
22.1 A 217 18 
22.2 & 1.70 17 
22.3 A 1.40 16 
22.4 1.64 16 
22.5 & 2.01 7 
22.6 A 1.89 17 
22.7 A 2.96 17 
22.8 A 2.00 17 
22.9 # 181 17 
QL Peirce 1948 
H. PL. 17.19-20, W. 64-69, R. 2149-50 
H. PI. 17.20 This coin 
212 Berielé 1960 
H. PL. 17.19 This coin 
21.3 Whittemore 
22.1 Peirce 1948 
H. Pl. 18.1-2, W. 79-85 R. 2159-62 
22.2 Berielé 1960 
22.3 Bertelé 1960 
224 Peirce 1948 from Platt iii.26 
22.5 Peirce 1946 from Plait iii.26 
22.6 Schindler 1960 
22.7 Bertelé 1960 
22.8 Berielé 1960 
22.9 Berielé 1960 


H. Pl. 18.2 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
22.10 & 1.72 18 Overstruck on rev. of Thessa- 
lonican half-tetarteron Type 
B of John II? 
22.11 # 281 18 
22.12 F187 18 
22.13 # 1.80 16 
22.14 A 2.43 18 
22.15 & 1.74 17 
worn 
22.16 & 2.19 17 
22.17 A 1.82 16 As rev., but incuse. 
22.18 1.59 16 
22.19% & 212 17 
22.20 & 141 18 
22.21* | £ 0.98 14 
22.22 & 1.48 15 
22.23 # 1.49 14 
22.24 # 1.10 14 
worn 
22.25 #140 7 
22.10 Schindler 1960 
22.11 Whittemore 
22.12 Whittemore 
22.18 Whittemore 
22.14 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi,32 
22.15 Bertelé 1960 
22.16 Bertelé 1960 
22.17 Peirce 1948, gift of Andronicus x.28 
22.18 Schindler 1960 
22.19 Peirce 1948, 
22.20 Bertelé 1960 
22.21 Schindler 1960 
22.99 Peirce 1948, gift of Royall Tyler vii.3+ 
22.23 Bertele 1960 
H. PL, 18.1 This coin 
22.04 Bertelé 1960 


22.25 


Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
22.26 & 1.50 15 
22.27 & 1.05 17 
TYPE B (Light Standard) 
(As Thessalonican tetarteron Type A) 
° & MANY HA = AECNOT] (1152- 
r n Bust of emperor, bearded, ca, 60?) 
e 9, wearing stemma, divitision, 
Bust of St. George, beardless | collar-piece, and jeweled loros| 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, | of simplified type; holds in 
breastplate, and sagion; holds | r. hand labarum-headed 
int. hand spear, and in, | scepter, and in 1, gl. cr. 
shield. 
23.1" | 2.20 17 |o MAN H aAec 
r in 
€ ° 
£ c 
| 
23.2 A 2.26 7 ° 2 MAI AEC 
re un) 
23,3* @ 1.77 17 wl MAN AEC 
oc . 
| 
23.4 #, 1.53 15 r Inser. obscure 
oc 
235 | & 157 16 | Inscr. obscure MA 
23.6 A 0.95 14 Inser. obscure Inser. obscure 
barbarous? 
23.7 0.91 15 Inscr, obscure Inscr. obscure 
barbarous? 
22.26 Whittemore 
22.07 Bertelé 1960 
23.1 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
H. Pl. 18.3-4, W. 75-78, R. 2154-58 
23.2 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 18.4 This coin 
233 Schindler 1960 
23.4 Peirce 1948 from Spink vi.29 
H. Pl. 18.3 This coin 
23.5 Schindler 1960 
23.6 Bertelé 1960 
23.7 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
‘TYPE C (Light Standard) 
(As Thessalonican half-tetarteron Type B) 
iC XC in field. MANUHA = AECNOTH ca. 1160- 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | Full-length figure of emperor | _ 672) 
nimbate, wearing tunic and | bearded, wearing uncertain 
kolobion; holds scroll in dress (stemma, short military 
1. hand, Pellet in each limb of | tunic, breastplate, and sagion?); 
nimbus cross. holds in r, hand scepter 
cruciger, and in 1., gl. cr 
24.1 | E 1.69 17 JANeHA = ACCNOL 
24.9% | E155 7 INSHA aec not 
24.3% E 1.89 7 MAL INOTH 
244 | #217 18 Inser. obscure 
245 | £275 | 19x13 MANU Ino 
badly 
\double-struck| 
246 | #213 18 MANSHA 
worn 
24.7 | #164 7 NSH 
248 | AB 184 7 MANSHA Inol 
49 | #179 18 MANSHA 1TH 
24.10 # 2.16 18 InoT 
24.11 | £1.59 7 MANSHA acct 
24.12 | A 1.36 16 TANUHA ac [? 
24.1 Schindler 1960 
H. Pl. 18.5-6, W. 64-69, R. 2149-50 
H. PL 18.6 This coin 
24.2 Bertelé 1960 
24.3 Schindler 1960 
24.4 Bertelé 1960 
24.5, Bertelé 1960 
24.6 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
24.7 Bertelé 1960 
24.8 Peirce 1948 frorn Lincoln xi.32 
24.9 Schindler 1960 
24.10 Bertelé 1960 
24.11 Bertelé 1960 


24.12 


Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
24.13 2.27 18 JANUHA AC INE IT 
24.14 | A 142 17 As obv, but incuse. 
24.15 | A 1.99 16 SHA al 
24.16 | AL 2.22 18 Inser. obscure 
24.17 # 1,28 18 JANSHA 
24.18 A 2.36 18 MAN Aci 
24.19 # 181 17 MANSHA 
TYPE D (Light Standard) 
(As Thessalonican tetarteron Type B) 
IC XC in field. MANSHA AECNOTH | (1167-83?) 
Radiate cross on three steps. | Half-length figure of emperor 
bearded, wearing stemma, 
divitision, collar-piece, and 
jeweled loros of simplified 
type; holds in r, hand labarum 
on long shaft, and in L, gl. cr 
25.1 E175 17 IEA ae 
25.2 2.09 17 Inscr. obscure 
25.3* 1.26 16 Inscr. obscure 
25.4 FE 2.24 19 Inscr. obscure 
25.5* BE 2.02 19 Inscr. obscure 
25.6 #185 17 an A 
24.13 Bertele 1960 
2414 Schindler 1960 
24.15 Bertelé 1960 
H. PI. 18.5 This coin 
24.16 Bertelé 1960 
24.17 Bertelé 1960 
24.18 Bertelé 1960 
24.19 Bertelé 1960 
2.1 Peirce 1948 
H, Pl, 18.7-8, W. 86-95, R. 2163-65 
H. Pl. 18.8 This coin 
25.2 Bertelé 1960 
25.3 Whittemore 
25.4 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
25.5 Schindler 1960 
25.6 Bertelé 1960 


H. PL. 18.7 This coin 


ALEXIUS II Gomnenus 
(September 1180 — October 1183) 
Colleague: Andronicus Comnenus (1183) 


BackGROUND 

Alexius, the long-awaited son and heir apparent of Manuel, had been born in 1169 and crowned two 
years later, which left him at only eleven years of age but an already crowned emperor when his father 
died. A regency was clearly required for the new emperor until sixteen years of age, but whatever 
arrangements Manuel had made for the formation of one seem rapidly to have unraveled: the empress 
mother Maria-Xena (of Antioch) assumed chief authority, relying on the support (and apparently the 
sexual favors) of Alexius Comnenus the prdtesebastas, a nephew of the late emperor. The two—one a 
Latin, the other the envy of the remainder of the court aristocracy—perhaps inevitably themselves re- 
lied heavily on the advice and protection of westerners, thus further provoking the hostility of the aris- 
tocracy and the native population. An attempted coup on the part of Maria Comnena, the porphyrogenita 
daughter of the late emperor and half-sister of the reigning one, and her husband the caesar John-Renier 
(of Montferrat), was mounted in 1181: it was foiled, but the principal conspirators remained free and the 
population persisted in its bitter hostility to the Latins, so the situation continued to be potentially un- 
stable.! 

‘The stalemate was broken by Andronicus Comnenus, a cousin of the late emperor (the complete 
dominance of the wider family in affairs is already apparent even in this brief narrative), who had led an 
erratic life, who had a history of animus against Manuel and his side of the family, and who had finally 
been sent into a form of gilded exile as dowx at Oinaeum in coastal Paphlagonia. 

During the course of 1181, Andronicus began to treat with prominent figures in the capital, to col- 
lect ships and troops, and finally to move slowly westward, with most Anatolian regions falling into his 
hands meanwhile and he himself arriving opposite the capital in early 1182. All resistance collapsed with 
the sudden defection of the imperial fleet charged with preventing the rebels from crossing the 
Bosphorus; the prdtesebastos was taken and blinded; and the urban mob fell to mas: 
habitants of and visitors to the City—with the effective exception of the Venetians, who were not pres- 
ent simply because of the state of hostility resulting from the confiscations of 1171. 

Once established as regent, Andronicus proceeded to have Alexius formally crowned a second time 
(May 1182) and then to rid himself of possible rivals and sources of resistance: both Maria~-Xena and 
sar John-Renier were soon eliminated 





acring the Latin in- 


the porphyrogenita Maria together with her husband the 
Provoked by a conspiracy led by the Angeli and Contostephani, but supported by many others among 
the court aristocracy, Andronicus then embarked upon a savage purge of its members. 





Alll this was preliminary to Andronicus’ elevation as (senior) co-emperor, which occurred in 
September 1183, to be followed shortly afterwards by Alexius’ murder by strangling probably in October, 
Andronicus thereby becoming sole emperor, as he had doubtless always intended. 

The reign was too short and troubled to take on any marked character, but external enemies were 
quick to take advantage of the situation: in the Balkans the Hungarians overran much of Dalmatia (ac- 


| Magdalino, Manuel I, 24314, 455; Brand, Byzantium Canfronts the West, 14. For most of what follows, see Brand, op cit., 
pp. 31-49, 
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quired by Manuel in 1165, it represented no great loss) and raided up the Morava and Nishava Valleys 
as far as Sofia with the Serbs taking the remainder; and in Anatolia the Selguks began to pick off such 
outlying cities as Cotyaeum and Sozopolis. The countdown to the events of 1203/4 had in a sense there- 
fore begun. 


Comace 
It has long been clear that there are no surviving coins of Alexius II: among the many thousands of bil- 
on trachea of the period known from hoards, and the thousands of copper tetartera known from ex- 
tensive excavations, not a single possible item has turned up, and it is therefore effectively certain that no 
coinage was ever issued in his name. Whether this was intentional in origin, or whether it derived sim- 
ply from the mint not having been given the appropriate instructions, remains impossible to say, but it is 
clear that once Andronicus had arrived in the capital, it must have become intentional even if it had not 
previously been so. It therefore has to be assumed that the last set of coinages of Manuel simply contin- 
ued in production, and quite coincidentally no regular indictional change of types/varieties would have 
been necessary until September 1182 (= ind. 1), by which time Andronicus was already well in control. 

All this has of course not stopped attempts being made te 





discover” coinages for Alexius. Such at- 
tempts have all been worthless, but none more so than the most recent (1989), which nevertheless must 
be dealt with here, in however brief a fashion.” 

‘The case involved centers around an extremely rare issue of copper coins with a strongly eastern 





, Anatolian or Syrian) association through find or acquisition spot. The issues bears as designs a 
bearded imperial or royal bust on the one side, and a cross-on-steps with the letters R, €, and X at its free 
extremities on the other. The only definitely attested letter on the imperial side is an M at about eight 
o'clock. The issue is assigned to Alexius II, the mint to Antioch, and the initiative behind its striking 
to an unattested visiting presence of Empress Maria-Xena, or to the normal residence of her brother 
Prince Bohemund. 

Now, although the bearded portrait is clearly Byzantine in type, it is most unlikely to represent 
Alexius, who was eleven when he became sole emperor, Earlier, when his own father who was about 
twenty came to the throne, the whole series of coin portraits showed him as either lightly bearded (gold) 
or actually beardless (electrum, billon x 2, and copper x 2). It is claimed that possession of a beard is 
merely a sign of seniority—but in this case to whom? The M visible on one coin is more likely, in view of 
its position, to form the initial letter of Manuel, than the middle letter of Comnenus. But in any case, 
the title REX on the cross-on-steps is most unlikely to have been applied to any emperor: for the real 
equivalent of basileus at this period is not as claimed rex but imperator, with the former implying the possi- 
bility of there being a superior, and the latter excluding it. And the point mattered. On an issue of cop- 
per folles in the joint names of Michael III and Basil I, the former as senior emperor is clearly labeled 
imperator, and the latter as junior is labeled vex.3 Nearer in time, the distinction between rex and imperaior was 
a significant cause of provocation between Isaac I and Frederick I during the passage of the Third 
Crusade. No one with any knowledge or sense would have termed a Byzantine emperor rex unless insult 
were intended. The case, if such it can be termed, fails on these terms alone, and without recourse to the 
entirely spurious historical and numismatic one that follows on. 

Alexius II therefore remains without a coinage in his own name, and is likely to continuc to do so. 
Itis entirely possible that the letters REX on the coin type in question refer not to the imperial/royal bust 
on the other side, but to the kingship of Christ as evinced by the cross on the same side. 





2M. D, O'Hara, “A Possible Coinage for Alexius 1) 1180-1184," NGinc 97 (1989), 111-13. 

3 Grierson, DOG, IIL.1, pp. 456, 466-67. Grierson correctly assigns these folles to the capital, but their absence from the 
Kalenderhane and (more particularly) the Sarachane excavations may well indicate an intended circulation in Italy. 

+ Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 180, 183. Again, Frederick I of Germany, after Manuel's defeat at Myriocephalum, 
wrote to the latter as rex, demanding submission to himself as imperaior: Chalandon, jean II Comnéne et Manuel Comnéne, 600-601. 
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An attribution to Manuel, and a local production—presumably Antiochene—during for example 
that emperor’s highly ceremonial visit to the city at Easter 1159, is therefore by no means impossible, and 
in this case the issue’s purpose is likely to have been regalian and/or largitional. 


ANDRONICUS I Comnenus 
(September 1183 — September 1185) 
Colleague: Alexius Comnenus (1183) 


BackcRounp 

The reign of Andronicus I was—to borrow a well-known phrase for novel purposes—nasty, brutish, and 
short, although it immediately has to be stated in qualification that the description reflects more a met- 
ropolitan and aristocratic viewpoint than a regional and peasant one.! 

Andronicus’ murderous acquisition of supreme power was on the whole accepted, because it finally 
put an end to the remnants of what had been a deeply unpopular regime, but he did have to put down 
a preexisting rebellion in Bithynia. That done, he turned once more on the court aristocracy and purged 
it savagely: a number of its members were the victims of deliberately spectacular public punish- 
ments—amputation, stoning, hanging, and impaling—and another number fled into temporary exile. 
Those who remained were cowed, and were bound by oaths of mutual responsibility, so that if one mem- 
ber of a family committed treason, all suffered. His hatred of that aristocracy was clearly pathological 
and presumably resulted partly from his previous humiliations, for which he actually had only himself to 
blame but for which he seems to have held it in some way responsible, and partly because he realized that 
drastic steps needed to be taken if he were to insure the replacement of the formerly dominant side of 
the Comnenian clan with his own. It was not, however, to all appearances a hatred of aristocracy itself, 
for the personnel of his official military command and regional administration remained largely aristo- 
cratic, whether Comnenian or professional bureaucratic. What he demanded was absolute loyalty. His 
employment of genuinely “new men” seems to have been relatively restrained, and confined to a close 
circle of unofficial advisers. 

The emperor’s regional policies, whatever the motives they were based upon, scem to have been 
well enough directed: it is reported by Nicetas that while the actual number of taxes was for the most 
part retained, nevertheless supplements and quite normal irregularities in their assessment and incidence 
were abandoned; that the sale of offices was discontinued; that dishonesty on the part of officials was 
punished; and that, in order to discourage such dishonesty further, official salaries were raised. On the 
other hand, the record actually on the ground looks distinctly patchy: it is reported by Michael Choniates 
(the metropolitan of Athens, Nicetas’ brother) that the new regime offered blanket exemptions (that is, 
did not favor Attica sufficiently distinctly), that a newly prepared tax register for the area was vetoed in 
the capital, and that a tax reassessment was under way when interrupted by Andronicus’ deposition; and 
an Athonite document suggests that the emperor basically took the side of the monasteries against their 
dependents. Nevertheless, other tax measures were taken, and some degree of deflationary reorganiza- 
tion in the production of the metropolitan coinage seems also to have occurred. 

Andronicus’ downfall was as terrible as his advent to and exercise of power. The metropolitan pop- 
ulace had become sickened by the more spectacular of the emperor's excesses, and in addition grew pan- 
icky with the news of the fall of Thessalonica to the Normans (24 August 1185), in ostensible support of 
a pretender to the imperial office, with its clear implication of an impending advance upon the capital 
itself. The resultant tension needed only a pretextual incident to cause the whole situation to fracture. 

‘That incident was soon provided by a sequence of events in some ways typical of Andronicus’ reign. 
Asa result of divination, the emperor had been persuaded that his successor might prove to be one Isaac 
Angelus, a member of a relatively obscure family originally allied to the Comneni through marriage, and 





' For most of what follows, see Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 51-75. 
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himself a participant in the earlier Bithynian rebellion who had (uncharacteristically) been allowed to 
survive and return to the capital. An attempt to arrest Isaac unexpectedly resulted in the death of the 
imperial agent entrusted with the task, and the consequent flight of Isaac to the Great Church where he 
took sanctuary and was joined by several relatives fearful of the consequences of mutual responsibility. 
A sympathetic crowd gathered, survived the night, and next day inexorably began to increase, with calls 
for the coronation of Isaac all the time growing: eventually the patriarch was forced to concede and per- 
formed the ceremony {12 September 1185). Andronicus, who had, fortunately for the rebels, been out- 
side the City on the Asian side, returned to find the situation already out of hand and, when the palace 
guard refused to obey his orders, abdicated and attempted to flee to Russia: because of contrary winds 
he was delayed, arrested by his pursuers, and brought back to the City for punishment. After mutilation 
anda brief imprisonment, he was paraded through the City on a mangy camel, taken to the hippodrome 
where he was strung up by his feet, and left to the experimental attentions of the crowd, dying a very 
long and hard death indeed, the remains being left unburied. 

It is difficult to assess either his personality or his reign, on the one hand because he was so compli- 
cated and contradictory a figure, and on the other because he reigned for so short a time: a difficulty 
shared by both contemporary and modern historians. 


Cornace 

The coinage of Andronicus is mercifully simple, and not only because of the brevity of his reign. 
Metropolitan issues, for example, are iconographically very compact, with the Virgin providing the ob- 
verse type and the emperor crowned by Christ the reverse one, and with denominational distinctions 
being maintained by the varying postures of the Virgin and by the different combinations of imperial 
dress. Each metropolitan denomination consists of one basic design only, there having been no necessity 
for indictional change, and apparently no other pretext for change either. 

Metropolitan gold continues to be the product of one officina, and electrum that of two, the former 
as in the last coinage of Manuel. Production of the billon trachy, however, appears to have been reduced 
to two officinae from the four operating lately under Manuel, and it is quite conceivable that this reflects 
the previously mentioned moderation of Andronicus’ fiscal regime.? Production of the billon tetarteron 
may also, unusually, have been on a two-officina basis, for there are two distinct varicties by inscriptional 
form, with one (5a.1-5) reading ANAPONIKOC A€CNOTHC, and the other (5b.1-9) reading simply 
ANAPO NIKOC. Ina reign of two years only, it seems on the whole unlikely that this represents a mere 
sequential development, and more likely that it represents a deliberate distinction in parallel. As the dis- 
tinction continues into the next reign, this is clearly the case. The 14 specimens in the collection suggest 
that its production may indeed have been enhanced, and it is therefore possible that one or even two of: 

Jicinae had been transferred from the production of trachea to that of tetartera.3 

The Thessalonican series consists of a single issue of billon trachea and two quite distinct issues of 
copper tetarteron. If an overstrike in the Athenian excavation material has been read correctly, the 
tetarteron Type A—6. 1-6—precedes Type B—(7)—and this also dates the trachy, for the unusual details 
of the emperor's loros above the waist ([[) are common to both trachy and tetarteron Type B. We thus 
have a very rare Thessalonican issue of trachea (unusual in itself, and in this case represented by an ap- 
parently unique specimen in the Bibliothéque Nationale) and tetartera (none in the collection, and only 
9 from Athens and none from Corinth, as opposed to 74 and 19 respectively of Type A), to be dated to 
the end of the reign. The context is clear: the issue represents something in the way of a siege coinage, 
struck during the siege of Thessalonica by the Normans (6-24 August 1185), and perhaps during the pe- 
riod of preparation for the siege after the fall of Dyrrhachium (24 June 1185).3 Tt was for this reason that 
the types were changed out of synchrony with the capital, with the Virgin of Type A being exchanged 
for the more warlike St. George of Type B. It should also be noted that the lys on St. George’s shield pro- 
vides by far the earliest occurrence of the motif on the Byzantine coinage, although it was to become a 


2 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 134-35, 172-73. 

3 Cf. the events of ca. 1160-ca. 1167 under Manuel: above, pp. 286-88. See also below, p. 368. 

4 Trachy: Morrison, Catalogue des monnaies byzantines, IL, p. 728, no. 62/Cp(B)01; no, (&) below; tetartera: Hendy, Coinage and 
Money, 135. 

5 Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 163-69. 
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favored one in the thirteenth-century Thessalonican repertoire. The Greek half-tetartera characteristi- 
cally repeat the design of Thessalonican tetarteron Type A. On all coinages, whether metropolitan or 
regional, Andronicus is portrayed as possessing a forked beard, uniquely for the twelfth century, and in- 
directly alluded to by Nicetas Choniates.’ 


6 See below, pp. 550, 552, 570-71, 583, 586, 587. 
7 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 345 (with ref. to John Ducas). 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
HYPERPYRON NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
TP OV in upper field. ANAPONIKOC A€CNOTHC |(1183-85) 
Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic|{€ XC in upper r. field. 
and maphorion, seated upon | Full-length figure of emperor 
throne with back; holds on L., crowned by Christ, 
beardless, nimbate head of | bearded and nimbate. Emperor| 
Christ on breast. wears stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece, paneled loros, 
and sagion; holds in r. hand 
labarum-headed scepter, and 
in L,, gl. cr. Christ, wearing 
tunic and kolobion, holds 
Gospels in |. hand. 
Ll N 443 30 ANAPONIKOC AECMOTHC 
1.2 | A 4.38 28 | Same die as previous. Same die as previous. 
13 N 441 29 | Same die as previous but Same die as previous. 
recut tor. (2) 
14* | AV 4.32 32 IMaPonikoc = INOTHC 
15 N 4.16 29 AN APONIKOC Aecnl — Ic 
pierced 
1.6 WN 4.39 30 A NAPONIKOC 
L7* | A 4.28 32 ANAPONIK® = AecnoTl 
1.8 N 443 30 | Same die as previous but Same die as previous. 
pierced recut tor. (2) 
1.9* AV 4.44 31 ANAPOL Ic AECNOTHC 
pierced 
Ll Whittemore 


12 
13 
14 
15 


7 
18 
19 


H. Pl, 18.9-10, W. 1-2, R.— 
Peirce 1948 from Raymond ii.30 
Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
Whitemore 

Whittemore 

H. Pl. 18.9 This coin 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond ii.30 
H. Pl, 18.10 This coin 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond ii.30 
Shaw 1947 

Peirce 1948, acq. in Plovdiv bazaar x.27 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
+6KERO Heel. MP OV | ANAPONIKW AECNOTH. (1183-85) 
in upper field. iC XC in upper r. field. 
Full-length figure of Virgin | Full-length figure of emperor 
nimbate and orans, wearing | on |., crowned by Christ, 
tunic and maphorion, stand- | bearded and nimbate. Emperor] 
ing on dais; beardless, nimbate | wears stemma, divitision, and 
head of Christ on breast. chlamys; holds in 1. hand 
labarum on long shaft, and in 
1, anexikakia. Christ, wearing 
tunic and kolobion, holds 
Gospels in |. hand. Small cross 
between labarum shaft and 
body. 
Var. A 
Labarum shaft lacks dot. 
2a.l El. 4.20 32 ANAPONIKW = AECNOTH: 
2a.2* El. 4.79 33 ANAPONIKW ITH 
2a.3* El. 4.03 32 AECNOTN 
Var. B 
Labarum-shaft has dot. 
2b.1* El. 3.95 31 ANAL 
2b.2 El. 3.81 31 ANAPONIKW 
2b.3 El. 4.01 29 ANAP.NIKW AECNOTH 
pierced 
2b.4* El. 4.01 30 Tnscr. obscure 
2al Whittemore 
H. PL. 18.11-12, W. 3-4, R. 2167 
H. Pl. 18.11 This coin 
2a2 Whitemore 
203 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
2.1 Peirce 1948 
2.2 Peirce 1948 
H. Pl. 18.12 This coin 
2b.3 Whittemore 
b+ Schindler 1960 from Schulman ii.32 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2b.5* | El. 4.28 30 ANAPONIKW = AECNOTN 
2c El. 3.18 32 acct 
jcontemporary| Labarum shaft has three dots; 
forgery? drapery of chlamys 
misunderstood? 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
MP OV in field. ANAPONIKOC =AECNOTHC](1183-85) 
Full-length figure of Virgin |i XC in upper r. field. 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| Full-length figure of emperor 
maphorion, standing on dais; | on L., crowned by Christ 
holds beardless, nimbate bearded and nimbate. Emperor| 
head of Christ on breast. wears stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; holds in r 
hand labarum-headed scepter, 
and in |., gl. cr. Christ wearing 
tunic and kolobion, holds 
Gospels in |. hand. 
Var. A 
‘Two jewels on loros between 
waist and collar-piece. 
3a.1 Bill. 2.83 31 Inscr. obscure 
3a.2* | Bill. 5.34 33 ANAPONIK. 
3a.3 Bill. 4.86 29 Inscr. obscure 
3a4* | Bill. 3.84 30 Inscr. obscure 
3a.5 Bill. 3.93 29 ANANI AECNTHC 
pierced, gilt 
2b.5- Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
2c Peirce 1948 
Similar to BN 62/Cp/EL/03 
Sal Bertelé 1960 
H. PI. 18.13-16, W.5-9, R. 2168-70 
H. PL. 18.14 This coin 
3a.2 Whittemore 
3a3 Bertelé 1960 
3a4 Bertelé 1960 
3a.5 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3a.6 | Bill 414 | 29 Inser. obscure 
3a.7 | Bill. 3.67 29 Inser. obscure 
3a.8 Bill. 4.57 30 Inscr. obscure 
3a.9 Bill. 3.00 28 Inser. obscure 
3a.10 | Bill. 2.86 29 Inscr. obscure 
worn 
3a.11 | Bill. 3.77 29 Inscr. obscure 
3a.12* | Bill. 1.65 | 23 ANAPO NK AECrIE 
neatly 
clipped 
3a.13° | Bill. 1.70 23 ANA NI 
neatly 
clipped 
3a.l4 | Bill. 2.51 24 k aecn-Tl 
clipped 
Var. B 
‘Three jewels on loros between| 
waist and collar-piece. 
3b.1 Bill. 3.15 30 ANAPONIKOC 
3b.2 Bill. 4.32 30 JAPONIKOC 
3b.3. | Bill. 5.58 31 ANI IccnoTHC 
3a. Bertelé 1960 
3a7 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 18.13 This coin 
3a.8 Bertelé 1960 
3a.9 Bertelé 1960 
3a10—Bertele 1960 
3a. Bertele 1960 
Cut to 3.47 and analyzed 1974. Ag 4.6% —NCire 1975, p. 58 
3a.12 Whittemore 
3a.13 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 44.7 This coin 
Cut to 1.57 and analyzed 1974. Ag 5.2% —NCire 1975, p. 58 
3a.l4 —_Bertelé 1960 
3b.1 Schindler 1960 
3b2 Bertelé 1960 
3b3 Whittemore 


H. Pl. 18.16 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3b4 Bill. 3.46 31 ANAPONIK ACCNOTH 
3b.5 Bill. 3.97 31 ANAPONIKOC AECMI 
3b.6* Bill. 3.40 32 Inscr. obscure 
3b.7* | Bill. 4.09 29 Inser. obscure 
3b.8 Bill. 4.04 30 Tnscr. obscure: 
3b.9 Bill. 4.36 32 Inscr. obscure 
3b.10 | Bill. 3.73 30 Inscr. obscure 
worn 
3b.11 Bill. 4.19 28 Inscr. obscure 
3b.12 | Bill. 2.88 27 Inscr, obscure 
slightly 
clipped? 
3b.13 | Bill. 1.24 21 Tnscr. obscure 
neatly 
clipped 
Of uncertain var. 
3e.1 Bill. 3.50 28 Tnser. obscure 
30.2 Bill. 3.48 30 ANAPOL?] aecnoTl 
3¢.3 Bill. 4.57 28 ANAPONIKS AC 
pierced 
3c.4 Bill. 3.03 25 ANAPONIKC Aecni 
neatly 
clipped 
34 Peirce 1948 
H. Pl. 18.15 This coin 
3b.5 Whiticmore 
3b6 Schindler 1960 
3b.7 Bertelé 1960 
3b8 Bertelé 1960 
3b9 Peirce 1948 
3b.10 Bertelé 1960 
3b.11 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Goin Go. vi.29 
3b.12 Bertelé 1960 
3b.15 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 44.8 This coin 
3e.1 Bertelé 1960 
30.2 Bertelé 1960 
303 Peirce 1948 


Cut to 4.34 and analyzed 1974. Ag 5.4% —NCirc 1975, p. 58 


Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Thessalonica 
i€ XC in upper field. AHAPOVIKO = AEC (July/ 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | Full-length figure of emperor | August 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | wearing stemma, divitision, | 1185) 
seated upon throne with back; | and jeweled loros of simplified 
holds Gospels in 1, hand. type; holds in r, hand patri- 
archal cross on long shaft, and 
in L,, anexikakia. 
(@* | Bill 5.02 | 21 
‘TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Constantinople (1183-85) 
Mp 8V in field. ANAPONIKOC AECNOTHC 
Full-length figure of V or ANAPO NIKOC. iC XC 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| in upper r field. 
maphorion, standing on dais; | Full-length figure of emperor 
holds beardless, nimbate on L., crowned by Christ, 
head of Christ on breast. bearded and nimbate. Emperor} 
wears stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r, hand 
labarum on long shafi, and in 
1, anexikakia. Christ, wearing 
tunic and kolobion, holds 
Gospels in I. hand 
Sal | # 3.53 20 ANaPI? Aecnl? 
5a2 | MB 3.55 23 AgcnotTt 
5a3 | A 246 18 Acct 
5a4 | 3.29 20 accn 
5a5 | 4.26 19 Ikocae 
surface 
deliberately 
slashed 
® BN 62/Cp (B) 01 (Constantinople) 
-=W+Rk=— 
Sal Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 19.1, W. 11-12, R.— 
Sa.2 Bertele 1960 
5a3 Whittemore 
Sat Bertelé 1960 
Sad Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
5bl | & 4.42 22 ANAL ——NIKOC 
5b.2* | HE 4.21 23 INAPO NIKOC 
5b.3* | BE 2.67 21 ANAL ——NIKOC 
sb4 | & 3.75 21 ANAPO — NIKOC 
5b5 | 3.00 21 INAPONIKOC 
5b6 | & 4.29 22 ANAPO 
5b.7 & 3.60 23 ANAPO. 
5b8* | HB 4.54 23 14PO—-NIKOC 
sbot | # 3.18 2 sp NIKOC 
Thessalonica 
TYPEA 
MP OV in field. ANAPO — NIKOC (1183-85) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate Bust of emperor wearing 
orans, wearing tunic and stemma, skaramangion or 
maphorion; beardless, nim- | divitision, and sagion; holds 
bate head of Christ on in r hand labarum-headed 
breast. scepter, and in 1, gl. cr. 
6.1* 4.49 23 ANAPONI KOC 
62 | #491 24 Inscr. obscure 
6.3 3.40 22 ANAPO NIL 
64 | H 254 20 NIKoc 
5b.1 Bertelé 1960. 
5b.2 Peirce 1948 
5b.3 Schindler 1960 
5b4 Whittemore 
Sb.5 Whittemore 
5b.6 Whittemore 
H. PL 19.1 This coin 
5b7 Whittemore 
5b8 Whittemore 
5Sb.9 Whittemore 
61 Peirce 1948, acq. 9.xii.30 
H. PI. 19.2, W. 13-18, R. 2171-72 
H. PL 19.2 This coin. R. 2171 This coin 
62 Bertelé 1960. 
63 Schindler 1960 


64 


Schindler 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
65 | E405 22 1APO_ NKL? 
6.o* | £361 22 ANAPO NIL 
TYPEB (July/ 
o. tel ANAP-NIK-C [A€CTIOTHC?1 ee 
NI FulHength figure of emperor 5) 
) r wearing stemma, divitision, 
sv collar-piece, and jeweled 
e § loros of simplified type; holds 
Bust of St. George, beardless | in r, hand labarum on long 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, | shaft, and in L., globus sur- 
breastplate, and sagion; holds | mounted by patriarchal cross. 
in x. hand spear, and in, | Manus Dei in upper r. field 
shield, on which, lys. 
(oF z 2 |o L 
re r 
HALF-TETARTERON 
Uncertain Greek Mint 
(As Thessalonican tetarteron Type A) 
MP OV in field. ANA (1183-85) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, Bust of emperor wearing 
orans, wearing tunic and —_| stemma, skaramangion or 
maphorion; beardless, nimbate| divitision, and sagion; holds in| 
head of Christ on breast. | 1, hand labarum-headed 
scepter, and in L., gl. cr 
81 E 1.38 15 INA 
Boe | £2.33 18 AN 
83 | A 246 7 Inscr. obscure 
65 Whittemore 
6.6 Peirce 1948 
a Barber Institute, Birmingham 
H. Pl. 19.3, W. 19-20, R. — 
8.1 Schindler 1960 
H. PI. 19.4, W. 13-18, R. 2171-72 
H. Pl. 19.4 This coin 
8.2 Whittemore 
83 Whittemore 


ISAAC Comnenus 
Usurper in Cyprus 
(April 1185 ~ May 1191) 


BackGROUND 

Isaac Comnenus was the son of Irene Comnena, a daughter of the sebastokrator Isaac (the brother of 
Emperor Manuel who was passed over for the throne), and an unknown member of the Ducas- 
Camaterus family.! He had been appointed governor (probably dowx kai anagrapheus) of Cilicia, with his 
headquarters at Tarsus, at some stage, evidently late, in the reign of Manuel, but had been captured in 
battle by the Armenians and imprisoned for a number of years, during which time that emperor had 
died (1180). At some subsequent stage he had been ransomed by the Knights Templar, but instead of re- 
turning to the capital, he utilized the provisions, men, and money that had been sent him from there to 
mount an expedition to Cyprus, where he presented himself as its new governor, complete with (forged) 
letters of appointment from the emperor (by this time, Andronicus). Once accepted, he took the earliest 
opportunity to proclaim himself emperor. 

Precisely when all this happened remains uncertain, but his usurpation, when reported to 
Andronicus, quickly caused him to put Constantine Macroducas and Andronicus Ducas on trial for trea- 
son (it was they who had persuaded Andronicus to settle [saac’s ransom, and they were both related to 
him), on an Ascension Day which can only be 30 May 1185. This fits in well enough with the supposi- 
tion that Isaac had sailed to Cyprus early in the new (maritime) season and had usurped more or less im- 
mediately, and that his actions had then been reported back to the capital promptly. This line of rea- 

not 





soning is not quite watertight, as if Isaac had usurped late in the 1184 season, the news might 
have reached the capital until May 1185. But it is the best that can be done with the information avail- 
able.? 

Very little of any concrete nature or reliability is known of the reign, but all sources—metropolitan 
and Cypriot Byzantine, and western —are united in describing it as tyrannical, with Nicetas claiming that 
Isaac exceeded even Andronicus in his wickedness. No source mentions his coining of money, but it is 
now clear that he did so, and on some scale. 

Retribution came not from the empire (although that was tried: probably in 1187 Isaac 1 who 
needed its revenues sent an expedition against the island, but it was defeated both on land by the usurp- 
ing Isaac, and by sea by the allied Sicilian admiral Margaritone), but from a most unexpected source. At 
the end of April 1191, a number of ships separated by a storm from the main fleet of Richard I of 


' The genealogy of Isaac (Ducas) Comnenus, for long unclear, now seems established: see K. Varzos, Hé gonealagia ton 
Konnénin, UL, Byzantina keimena kai melatai 20.2 (Thessalonica, 1984), 301, 884; Magdalino, Manuel J, p. xxvi (table 4). CE. Zacos 
and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 1.3, no. 2736, pp. 1544-46. For most of what follows, see Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 55, 
124, 172; Hill, History of Cyprus, I, pp. 312-21; Galatariotou, The Making of a Saint, 42-43; PW. Edbury, The Kingdom of Cyprus and 
the Crusades, 1191-1374 (Cambridge, 1991), 3-7. The speculation (by W. H. Rude de Collenberg, “Lempereur Isaac de Chypre 
et sa fille [1155-1207],” Byzantion 38 [1968], 135-36, 175) that Isaac was in origin a legitimate governor of Cilicia/Cyprus 
appointed by the regency, cannot be sustained, as indeed a number of other major points in the article cannot. Andronicus’ ap- 
pointment to Cilicia, including access to the revenues of Cyprus, was clearly an ad koe arrangement: Hendy, Studies, 133. See also 
J. Hoffinann, Rudimente von Terrtorialstaaten im byzantinischen Reich (1071-1214): Untersuctungen ier Unabhingigkeitbestrebungen und ihr 
Varkaltnis zu Kaiser und Reick, Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 17 (Munich, 1974), 32-38; J. C. Cheynet, Pouvotr et contestations 
Byzance (963-1210), Byzantina Sorbonensia 9 (Paris, 1990), 116-17, 130-31 

2 Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, p. 56, p. 330, note 64. 
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England, then participating in the Third Crusade, appeared off the island, and several were indeed 
wrecked upon its shores near Limassol. Survivors from these latter ships were robbed (the plundering of 
wrecks was something that Andronicus had legislated against), and some were imprisoned, although oth- 
ers seem to have managed to defend themselves. 

On 6 May Richard himself and the remainder of the fleet arrived, demanding restitution of the 
goods taken from men and ships. Isaac refused, and a preliminary battle took place on the shore, result- 
ing in the flight of the Byzantines. The following day Richard and his army made a surprise early attack 
on Isaac’s camp, and gained it and all its contents (Isaac was behaving in imperial fashion, so the wealth 
involved was varied and considerable), with the usurper flecing naked. A more extensive campaign fol- 
lowed, punctuated by a meeting at which Isaac did homage and promised tribute, and ending with his 
surrender and imprisonment. On 5 June Richard and the fleet sailed for Acre, leaving a small garrison 
on the island. 


CornaGE 

In 1862 Justin Sabatier attributed a billon trachy type to Isaac of Cyprus (wrongly, as it turns out: the 
issue involved is clearly Type C—la.1—(11b.2)—of Theodore II of Nicaea), and in 1873 Pavlos 
Lampros attributed a whole group of clectrum and billon trachea and copper tetartera to him (correctly 
inasfar as it went: 7 of the known 13 types are represented, and there is no case of a false attribution). In 
1908 Warwick Wroth while accepting (wrongly) Sabatier’s attribution, refused (equally wrongly) 
Lampros’, on the grounds that the provenance of the types involved was not proven as exclusively 
Cypriot; that their style did not seem to differ materially from that of known types of Isaac II (to whom 
he reattributed all Lampros’ types); and that whereas Sabatier’s type bore the family name Doukas, 
Lampros’ bore only the title despotés. 

There the position remained until 1969 and the publication of Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12. 
Therein I returned most of Lampros’ types to Isaac of Cyprus, on the grounds of fabric, style and or- 
ganizational detail, and of now known provenance (both positive and negative).* I did, however, leave a 
number of other types, with hints of Cypriot provenances, in a numismatic limbo, as uncertain between 
Isaac II and Isaac of Cyprus. It is now pleasantly clear, on the grounds of further provenances, that all 
these other types should also be transferred to Isaac of Cyprus.> Moreover, significant previously un- 
known types have continued to appear, and we thus have a new and very different situation, contrasting 
in virtually every respect with that obtaining in regard to the monumental, that is, quantitatively more 
massive and typologically less variegated, coinage of Isaac IL.° 

In 1969, and in the context of the uncertainty surrounding the division between the issues of Isaac 
of Cyprus and Isaac II, I hypothesized the existence of two (a “Main” and a “Secondary”), or even three, 
mints on the island. This has subsequently been criticized on the grounds that the variety of types and 
styles involved might have resulted simply from the establishment of a new mint with a consequently het- 
erogeneous personnel.” But whatever the apparent potential validity of this particular criticism, it has 
now become otiose with the addition of the new body of previously uncertain material, together with 
that of the several new types. We are now in the position of having thirteen distinct types—two of elec- 
trum trachea, four of billon trachea, six of copper tetartera, and one of half-tetartera—for an insular 
reign of six years. A more nuanced explanation, of whatever kind, is clearly demanded. 

The problem is obviously solvable in a number of potential ways, but whatever the solution, it must 


4 Hendy, Studies, 274. 

* Hendy, Coinage and Money, 138-42. 

5 Ibid., 136-38 (Isaac Comnenus}; 147-48 (Isaac II/Isaac Comnenus). New provenances; ¢.¢., Hendy, “Seventeen Byzantine 
Hoards,” p. 69, no. 241; idem, Studies, pl. 31.7; D. M. Metcalf, “A Follis of Isaac Comnenus of Cyprus, 1184-91, from the di 
Cesnola Collection,” SCMB (Aug. 1975), 261-62. I have also had the benefit of correspondance between Simon Bendall and 
Philip Grierson (22 Nov: 1989) regarding the tetarteron Type C (8.1-3), and also involving a Cypriot hoard. See also below (8-1). 

5 The latest treatment, including the new types, is now S, Bendall, “A New Type of Electrum Trachy of Isaac Comnenus of 
Cyprus (AD 1184-1191),” VCire 97 (1989), 117-19, from which the analysis below differs somewhat. 

7 Grierson, Byzantine Coins, 235. 
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surely involve more than one mint. It is tempting to suppose that the total number of trachy types (tha: 
is, electrum plus billon: six) and the total number of full tetarteron types (six), result from the operation 
of a single mint combined with an early example of an annual change of types, and this is not at all im- 
possible, but as it stands it does tend to imply that variation in style grew more rather than less with time, 
which is on the face of it improbable. 

A recent (1989) attempt to reduce the assemblage to some kind of order proposes the operation of 
three mints: Leucosia/ Nicosia (“Main”), and Limassol and Famagusta (“Secondary”). All things consid- 
ered, I would now rather and very tentatively propose the following schema, based upon my original two- 
mint pattern, and the various potential fragilities of which need no emphasis: 

Taste 12 
CoNnsPECTUS OF THE COINAGES OF Isaac COMNENUS 





Mint Denomination 1st Coinage 2nd Coinage 3rd Goinage 4th Coinage 
Main EL Trachy TypeA tT Ty TypeB —_! = 
, ‘ ae = 
Main Bill. Trachy = Type B - Type A 
Main & Tetarteron Type A Type B Type C Type D 
Main ‘ve Tetarteron - - = 11(?) 
7 pantie , : - ey a 
Secondary Bill. Trachy KypeB | lew types I 
Secondary | 4: Tetarteron = [*TypeB | - » TypeA 














The essential clue as to the sequence and pattern of production seems to lie in the fact that the ob- 
verse design on cach of the four known tetarteron types (A~D) from the main mint has its counterpart 
on the two known types of electrum trachea (A and B) and on the two of billon (A and B). Thus 
tetarteron Type A and electrum trachy Type A share the Virgin; tetarteron Type B and billon trachy 
Type B share Christ; tetarteron Type C and electrum trachy Type B share Christ again (and also have 
very similar obverse and reverse designs as a whole); and tetarteron Type D and billon trachy Type A 
share St. George (but here taken from the reverse of the trachy). In other words, while the four tetarteron 
types (A-D) form a true sequence, the two electrum types (A and B) and two billon (A and B) together 
form a sequence by alternation, with only one trachy type being produced at a time. This at any rate 
seems to have represented the normal pattern, although it should be noted that electrum trachy Type B 
apparently also exists in billon, probably representing some kind of abnormal one, and perhaps result- 
ing from particular requirements or necessity. That is no problem, and indeed can be taken as support- 
ing the proposed schema.* 

Such a pattern of production is of course very much like the alternating one utilized at Thessa- 
lonica for the production of tetartera and half-tetartera under Manuel, and represents a perfectly sensi- 
ble solution for any mint operating on a relatively small scale? 

‘As the main mint, so the secondary one: the two types of billon trachy and the two of tetarteron are 
clearly also very closely related to each other cross-denominationally, with trachy ‘ype A actually shar- 
ing the same reverse (imperial) design with tetarteron Type A, and with trachy Type B sharing the same 
obverse (religious) design with tetarteron Type B, including the characteristic curved back to Christ’s 
throne, and the accentuated folds of the kolobion over Christ’s knee (better seen in Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies 12 than here). 

One of the reasons for ultimately preferring to conflate a possible two secondary mints into one at 
this point is of course to avoid the unnecessary creation of too many mints. Another is that such a con- 
flation results in the existence of a tidy quadripartite sequence paralleling that at the main mint. And yet 
another is the sense that although the two sets of secondary designs are not easily compatible in type with 
the main ones, nevertheless they are not incompatible as between themselves. 

8 For electrum and Dillon trachea sharing the same designs, see, .g,, below, pp. 454 (Th. D, 548 (Th. Ducas), 568 (Man. 


Ducas), 601 (J. IID). 
9 See above, pp. 284, 287 and Table 11. 
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As to the precise sequence, I have commenced the main trachy series with the more striking of the 
two electrum types: that which may have served as a model for the later electrum bisanti of the Lusignan 
kings. This is followed by the billon type that most resembles it, then by the apparently later of the elec- 
trum types, and finally by the billon type with St. George. This should be at least approximately correct, 
and also necessarily sets the main tetarteron series. I have placed the half-tetarteron issue not very con- 
vincedly alone with the last issue of trachea (Type A) and tetartera (Type D), because the tetartcron at 
least is represented by a unique piece like the half-tetarteron. It has to be confessed that it could equally 
well go with the first issue of trachea (Type A) and tetartera (Type A) with which it shares the obverse de- 
sign of the Virgin, but it may represent a late half-coinage shared with tetarteron Type D, and/or one 
that was interrupted before its due terrnination by the Latin invasion of the island. The point remains 
uncertain and is likely to continue so. 

‘The sequence of secondary types has been partly set by the observation that tetarteron Type A oc- 
curs overstruck on Type B, making it actually the later of the two.!¢ Not that the sequence need neces- 
sarily have started with a trachy and then proceeded to a tetarteron, for the similar Thessalonican se- 
quence starts with a half-tetarteron and only then proceeds to a full tetarteron, but in the reconstruction. 
above it has been assumed that it proceeded from the greater to the smaller. 

Equally uncertain is the dating to be awarded the proposed schema. The modern numismatist 
might well assume that Isaac would have made haste to get himself into and publicized by coin, and 
other things being equal he might indeed well have done so, but ina previously mintless island this might 
not in fact have been easy. There is therefore still room for a late commencing annual sequence, pre- 
sumably indictional, starting with 1187/88. This would mean that it began in the same calendar year as 
Tsaac’s defeat of the military expedition sent from Constantinople to recover the island, and with his 
probable acquisition of its campaign chest, and that it ended prematurely in 1190/91 in May rather than 
September, as a result of the Latin invasion of the island. It therefore still remains a distinct possibility.!! 

Whatever else, the assemblage as a whole is a very derivative one iconographically, as indeed might 
have been expected in the circumstances. The imperial ceremonial dress on the reverse of electrum tra- 
chy Type A—almost part chlamys, part traditional loros—has been lifted directly from Andronicus’ elec- 
trum trachy, and also appears on the main tetarteron Type C and on the secondary trachy and tctarteron 
‘Types A. The standing figure of Christ between two stars on the obverse of electrum trachy Type B and 
of main tetarteron Type C (with stars replaced by crosses) is borrowed from Manuel’s el 





ctrum trachy 
Type C. The ceremonial dress on the reverse of main billon trachy Type B is borrowed from Manuel's 
electrum trachy Type D. The ceremonial dress on the reverse of secondary billon trachy Type B is bor- 
rowed from Isaac (II's) billon trachy (surely the most outrageous borrowing of all!), complete with the 
carly star pattern of loros-waist 2), and with only the inscriptional form changed. The whole design, 
both obverse and reverse, of main tetarteron Type A is borrowed from Manuel’s tetarteron Type D (with 








the emperor’s labarum-headed scepter replaced by a scepter cruciger). And there are several more “near 
coincidences” where relatively slight changes only seem to have been made. It is very noticeable that all 
such borrowings—with the possible exception of main tetarteron Type D, with St. George, which may 
quite well derive from Manuel’s Thessalonican tetarteron Type A—derive from Constantinopolitan orig- 
inals, presumably giving some impression of what was in circulation, and what was thought striking, in 
1185/87. In any case, the assemblage betrays a curious mixture of logic and rigor in its system of pro- 
duction and of eclectic pastiche in its iconography, and one can only suppose that Isaac’s die-sinkers had 
a high old time of it in pillaging the current repertoire of designs. 

Both the main and the secondary series of tetartera seem to contain a little (ca. 1.5%) silver, ren- 
dering them more akin to their Constantinopolitan counterparts than to their Thessalonican ones.!2 


10 Bendall, “A New Type of Electrum Trachy,” 119, note 5. 
1 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 369-70; Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 172. 
12 Metcalf, “The Tetarteron in the Twelfth Century,” 574-75. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Main Mint (Nicosia?) 
TYPEA (1187/91 

FP OV in field. 1 4 

Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic CA €C 

and maphorion, seated upon AKI m0 

throne without back; holds oc TH 

beardless, nimbate head of Co} 

Christ on breast. Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys; holds in r, hand 
scepter cruciger, and in L., 
anexikakia. 

(LL) El. 31 1 A 
CA EC 
AKL on 
oc 
(1.2)* El. 31 ! A 
CA eC 
AKIO 
oc TH 
c 
‘TYPE B 

iC XC in field. ICAAKIOC AECNOTHC. (1187-912) 

* * TP OV in upper center and 

Full-length figure of Christ, | r. field. Full-length figure of 

bearded and nimbate, wear- | emperor on |., crowned by 

ing tunic and kolobion, stand-| Virgin nimbate. Emperor 

ing on dais; r, hand raised in| wears stemma, divitision, and 

benediction, holds Gospels _| chlamys; holds in r. hand 

inl. scepter cruciger, and in L., 
anexikakia. Virgin wears tunic 
and maphorion. 

(1 bis 1) El. 3.28 ICAAKIOC = AECNOTIC(?) 




















(i) 


(1.2) 
(bis 1) 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
H. Pl. 19.5, W.— RB: 
H. PI. 19.5 This coin 
Barber Institute, Birmingham” 
Private collection 

H.-,W—,R— 

NCire 97 (1989), p. 117 *A? This coin 
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Metal 
No Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
(1 bis 2) EL. 3.96 IkKloc = AECNOTHC 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Main Mint (Nicosia?) 
TYPE A 
iP OV in field. ICA AKIOC ° (1187-91?) 
Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic re 
and maphorion, seated upon uw 
throne without back; holds r 
beardless, nimbate head of 1 
Christ on breast. ° 
c 
Full-length figure of emperor 
on, and of St. George, 
beardless and nimbate, hold- 
ing between them patriarchal 
cross on long shafi at the base 
of which a small globe. Em- 
peror wears stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys; holds anexikakia 
in r, hand. Saint wears short 
military tunic and breast- 
plate; holds sword in |. hand. 
21 | Bil, 350] 32 ICA AKIOC ° 
pierced, re 
worn uw 
c 
° 
c 
22 | Bill 369 | 28 1A AKIO- 
2.3* | Bill. 3.28 | 31 KIOC 
flattened 
24 | Bill. 366 | 30 lloc 
pierced € 
uv 
Pp 
q 
(1 bis 2) Private collection 
NCirc 97 (1989), p. 117 “B” This coin 
21 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 19.6-7, W. (Isaac IT) 16-18, R. 2181 (Isaac I) 
H. PL. 19.7 This coin 
22 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 19.6 This coin 
23 Bertelé 1960 
a Schindler 1960 from Beisser u44 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2.5* | Bill. 3.94 | 29 Inser. obscure 
TYPE B 
je xe | ry (1187-91?) 
CNG? cA € 
MM AKI c 
Age oc no 
Beardless, nimbate bust of TH 
Christ Emmanuel, wearing c 
tunic and kolobion; holds _| Full-length figure of emperor 
scroll in|. hand. in each —_| wearing stemma, skaraman- 
limb of nimbus cross. gion or divitision, and sagion; 
holds in r, hand scepter 
cruciger, and in L., anexikakia. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 
3.1* | Bill. 4.42 28 «SIC 1 a 
oe cA e 
MM HA AKI c 
A oc no 
TT 
c 
3.28 | Bill, 3.40 30 fic nt 
o¢ TH 
c 
Secondary Mint 
TYPE A 
MP OV in field. I AEC (1187-912 
FulHength figure of Virgin | CA no 
nimbate, orans, wearing tunic | AKI TH 
and maphorion. oc c 
Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys, standing on 
dais; holds in r. hand cross on 
long shaft, and in 1., gl. cr. 
Manus Dei in upper x. field. 
@* | Bill. 29 1 
a 
KI 
c 
25 From H, Weller 19.iv.74 
31 Bertele 1960 
H. PI. 19.8-10, W. (Isaac I) 33-36, R. (Isaac I) 2192-93 
H. Pl. 19.10 This coin 
32 Schindler 1960, 


i) 


Barber Institute, 
HL PL 19.11, W. 





irmingham 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TYPEB 
ic xc ICAAKIOC § = AECNOTIC | (1187-91?) 
€ N Full-length figure of emperor 
M s wearing stemma, divitision, 
™ H collar-piece, jeweled loros of 
A A simplified type, and sagion; 
Christ Emmanuel, beardless | holds in r. hand scepter 
and nimbate, wearing tunic | cruciger, and in L., anexikakia. 
and kolobion, seated upon 
throne with back; r. hand 
raised in benediction, holds. 
scroll in |. Pellet in each limb 
of nimbus cross. 
()* Bill. 29 xe AecnoTic 
N 
& 
H 
A 
TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Main Mint (Nicosia?) 
TYPEA 
FP OV in field. ICAAKIOC aec (1187-91?) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, orans] Bust of emperor wearing 
wearing tunic and maphorion] stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in L, 
gl. cr 
6 E248 19 Acc 
pierced 
TYPE B 
IC XC in field. ICAAKIOC AGCNOTIC |(1187-91?) 
+ + Bust of emperor wearing 
Bust of Christ, bearded and_ | stemma, skaramangion or 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _| divitision, and sagion; holds 
kolobion; r. hand raised in| in. hand scepter cruciger 
benediction, holds Gospels in 1.} (and in 1.2). 




















6) 


Barber Institute, Birmingham 


H. Pl, 21.12 (Uncertain Isaac), W. (Isaac 1) 32, R. — 


Bertelé 1960 


H. Pl. 19,12, W. (Isaac TI) 43, R. — 


H. Pl. 19.12 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
(7)* z 21 AECNOTIC 
Tbis | A 2.67 19 ** in nimbus cross. ICAAKIOC Agcl 
TYPE C 
IC XC in field. ICAAK IOC (1187-91?) 
+ + Full-length figure of emperor, 
+ + on L., crowned by Virgin nim- 
Full-length figure of Christ, | bate. Emperor wears stemma, 
bearded and nimbate, wear- | divisition, and chlarnys; holds 
ing tunic and kolobion, stand-| in r. hand scepter cruciger, 
ing on dais; r, hand raised in _| and in |., anexikakia. Virgin 
benediction, holds Gospels _ | wears tunic and maphorion. 
inl. 
(8.1)* @® 2.95 20 ICAAK IOC 
(8.2)* gz 20 ICAAK IOC 
(8.3)* az 19 ICAAK 10C 
TYPED 
20 |® Fé infield. ICAAKIOC AECNOTHC | (1187-912) 
wrrl 
oc 
Bust of St. George, beardless | Bust of emperor wearing 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, | stemma, divitision, and 
breastplate, and sagion; holds } chlamys(2); holds in r. hand 
in r. hand spear, and in labarum(?) on long shaft, and 
shield. in L,, anexikakia, 
(8 bis) & 20 
Secondary Mint 
TYPEA 
MP @V in field. f AEC (1187-91?) 
Full-length figure of Virgin | CA no 
nimbate, orans, wearing tunic [AKI TH 
and maphorion, turned tor. [OC c 
fol Barber Institute, Birmingham 
H. Pl. 19.13-14, W.—, R. — 
Tbis From Baldwin 79 
(8.1) Private collection, acq. in Cyprus 
H.—W-R. 
(8.2) Private collection 
(8.3) Private collection 
(8 bis) Private collection 





Hendy, Studies, Pl. $1.13 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Manus Dei in upper r: field. | Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing stemma, divitision, 
and chlamys, standing on dais; 
holds in r, hand cross on long 
shaft, and in L, gl. cr. Manus 
Dei in upper r: field. 
(9.1y* 23 A 
ec 
no 
(9.2)* z 22 c 
no 
TH 
TYPEB 
O€MMA —-NBHA.IC XC inJICAACKI OC AECNOTIC. | (1187-912) 
upper field. FP inupper field. 
Christ Emmanvel, beardless_ | Full-length figure of emperor 
and nimbate, wearing tunic | on 1. crowned by Virgin 
and kolobion, seated upon _| nimbate. Emperor wears 
throne with back; n hand stemma, divitision, collar- 
raised in benediction, holds _| piece, and jeweled loros of 
scroll in |. Pellet in each limb | simplified type; holds in r. 
of nimbus cross. hand scepter cruciger, and in 
1, anexikakia. Virgin wears 
tunic and maphorion. 
10al | #281 20 Inscr, obscure 
(10a.2)* z 20 ICAAKIOC aecnoTt 
(10a.3)* z 21 ICAAK 10C = ABCMOTIC 
10b A 2.84 19 Inscr. obscure; position of 
emperor and Virgin reversed. 
@.1) Barber Institute, Birmingham 
H. PI. 19.15, W.— R.—, RN'1996, p. 9, no. LL 
9.2) RN 1938, p. 9, no. 11 This coin 
10,1 Gift of D. Desmond Fitzgerald, acq. in Cyprus 6.1.64 
H. Pl. 21.13 (Uncertain Isaac, Type A), W.— R. =, .NGire 1952, p. 512 (Isaac I 
H. Pl. 21.13 This coin 
(102.2) ANS (Ex G. C. Gunther Collection) 
(102.3) ANS (Ex 3unther Collection) 


10b 





Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 21.14 (Uncertain Isaac, Type B), 
H. Pl. 21.14 This coin. R. 2173 This coin 


W.—R.2173 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
HALE-TETARTERON 
Main Mint (Nicosia?) 
iP @V in field. ICAAKIOCAECNOTHC (1187-917) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, orans,| Bust of emperor wearing 
wearing tunic and maphorion.| stemma, divitision, collar 
piece, and paneled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum on long shaft, 
and in L, gl. cr 
1* | £0.50 13° | FP JAAKIOCACL 
a Bertelé 1960 
H=W-R.— 


Given weight and size, possibly even a third- or quarter-tctarteron 


ISAAC TI Angelus 
(September 1185 — August 1195) 


BackGROUND 

Isaac Angelus was fortunate to be alive and thus in a position to succeed Andronicus in September 1185. 
He had originally fled the capital with his father and brothers, on the discovery of their implication in a 
plot against Andronicus in 1182, ending up in Syria. He subsequently returned to the empire and as- 
sumed a leading role in the continuing revolt of Nicaea against Andronicus, was captured on that city’s 
fall to the latter in 1184, and was then sent back to the capital to live quietly.! 

Isaac was naturally suspect to Andronicus because of his name: the prophecy that the Comnenian 
succession would follow the letter sequence of the word AIMA (“blood”) required Andronicus to be suc- 
ceeded by someone whose name began with the letter “I,” and Isaac obviously fell into that rather large 
category (it also included the name Ioannes: “John”), and it was for this reason that the emperor even- 
tually ordered his arrest and execution, thus precipitating both his own fall and Isaac’s succession. 

The wider situation in September 1185 was a threatening and dangerous one: Thessalonica had 
fallen to the Normans in August, and they had subsequently continued their advance on the capital; on 
the other hand, Isaac’s own position at this stage was scarcely secure enough for him to leave the capital 
on a campaign for which he had in any case little or no experience. 

His first choice as commander, Alexius Branas, an experienced general, proved a good one: the 
Normans were defeated first at Mosynopolis and then, having been forced to retreat westward, again at 
Demetritzes on the Strymon. Their remnants evacuated Thessalonica and fied for home, whether by 
land toward Dyrrhachium or by sea. At much the same time a Norman naval expedition to the Marmara 
region was foiled. The reduction of Dyrrhachium required a campaign by Isaac himself in 1186, leav- 
ing only the Jonian islands still in enemy hands. 

Any respite, whether internal or external, following on from the defeat of the Normans was to be 
brief. Isaac immediately set about allying himself with foreign rulers through dynastic marriages, and it 
was his own—he was a widower—to Margaret-Maria of Hungary, successful enough in its external as- 
pect for he had no real trouble and some support from that quarter throughout his reign, that neverthe- 
less in its internal aspect provided the unfortunate keynote for the reign. For the taxation levied to pay 
for the marriage festivities alienated the Vlach population of the Balkan range, and what otherwise 
might have been a relatively minor incident involving an imperial refusal of a grant in pronoia to two 
Bulgarian brothers, Peter and Asen, and an exchange of insults, led instead to their being able to insti- 
gate a general revolt of Bulgarians and Vlachs against Byzantine rule. The date at which this revolt 
began, and the predominant composition of its supporters, remain controversial, not least because of the 
ethnic sensitivities involved, but sometime in 1186 seems the most probable date.2 

The Bulgarian revolt proved to be an incubus which Isaac could not throw off, and it had more than. 
military and financial implications, for it meant that he had to find competent and reliable commanders, 
and this proved not only difficult but also dangerous, for any degree of success meant that such com- 
manders soon began to harbor designs upon the throne. After a spectacular example of the revolt of such 
a successful commander—Alexius Branas, the victor over the Normans, in 1 187—which included a siege 


| For most of what follows, see Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 76-96. 
2 Ibid., 273-74. Of the other possible dates, 1187 is more likely than 1185, which is effectively impossible. 
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of the capital before it was quelled, and after a number of setbacks resulting from the sending out of 
blind or incompetent relatives as commanders, Isaac began regularly to lead his armies himself, and not 
without some modest success. The campaign seasons of both 1187 and 1188 were expendcd in this fashion. 

The year 1189 saw the hostile passage of the German contingent of the Third Crusade, which in- 
terrupted campaigns against the Bulgarians, but 1190 saw their recommencement. The latter year saw 
Isaac’s first major defeat: in a maneuver that is strikingly reminiscent of Manuel’s at Myriocephalum, he 
allowed himself to be caught in a pass through the Balkan range, and suffered the loss of considerable 
personnel and his baggage train. Nonetheless, the damage was contained, and an inconclusive campaign 
against the Serbs mounted.* 

The years 1191 and 1192 saw a lull in the war, and Isaac seems to have withdrawn from personal par- 
ticipation, but 1193 saw a recurrence of the previous phenomenon: a successful campaign by the em- 
peror’s cousin Constantine Angelus turned into a revolt that collapsed only through an evident lack of sup- 
port among the troops. During 1194 Isaac nevertheless persisted in appointing commanders: a powerful 
campaign under Alexius Gidon and Basil Vatatzes was mounted, involving both eastern and western forces, 
but this crashed to defeat at Arcadiopolis and Vatatzes was killed. Isaac was finally forced to renew his per- 
sonal participation, and it was at the commencement of the 1195 campaign that he fell victim to the conspir~ 
acy at Cypsella which saw his own deposition and blinding, and the succession of his elder brother Alexius. 

Until 1190 the Bulgarian revolt seems to have been more or less successfully confined to the region 
between the Danube and the Balkan range, which the Byzantines had in any case long deliberately kept 
lightly populated and undeveloped as a defensive cordon, but after that it speedily spilled over into the 
Thracian Plain which was entirely another matter, and in 1194 the defeat at Arcadiopolis reveals the ex- 
tent to which it had by then affected even the southeastern end of the plain. Much of the damage that 
had been caused seems to have been the result of extensive plundering raids by the transhumant Vlachs 
and allied Cumans from beyond the Danube, but fertile agricultural and tax-yielding land such as that 
represented by the Thracian Plain is casily disrupted in its agricultural cycle and impaired in its tax po- 
tential by even much more limited hostilities. The extent to which the region had suffered in this way re- 
mains unclear, but it is unlikely to have been merely marginal.4 

Isaac’s fundamental problem at home was that he could trust virtually none of his former peers: his 
accession to the throne had been all too obviously the result of mere chance; and moreover the acces- 
sion of an individual who had previously been on the margins of the nearer imperial family, and related 
to it through a somewhat dubious original marriage, affronted those who stood closer in to it, causing 
them to be all too ready to indulge in treason or even to attempt coups. 

Instead, therefore, of relying too much on the Comnenian court nobility (except as military com- 
manders), he necessarily tended to rely on the rather less prestigious but parallel bureaucratic aristocracy, 
to which he was related through his mother Euphrosyne Castamonitissa. He appointed his uncle 
Theodore Castamonites, who was especially skilled in matters of finance, as megas logothet#s, and after his 
death Constantine Mesopotamites as efi fou kanikleiou (“keeper of the imperial inkstand”), both having 
enormous influence as the formal or effective heads of the civil administration. Theodore Chumnus held 
an important financial position, including the responsibility for extracting taxation from the Latins, and 
Demetrius Tornices ended up as logothelés tou dromou (i.e., of the public post), it being apparently he who 
was responsible for imperial dealings with foreign potentates and powers. None of these high officials 
possessed straightforward Comnenian affiliations.> 


5 The passage of the German crusade saw the deposition of the Gornoslav and Batkoun (and indeed other) Hoards: see 
above, pp. 65-66 and notes 25-27. For the baggage train, see Hendy, Studies, 274-75; it included items of regalia, including the 
imperial pyramides, for which see above, p. 165 and note 87, and below, p. 578 and note 4: 

+ For the deliberate desertion of the arca between Danube and Balkans, sce Hendy, Studies, 39. It was clearly in reaction to 
this policy that the early Asenid tsars, particularly Kaloyan, adopted the wholesale removal of populations from the lower 
Thracian Plain as their own policy; see above, p. 78 and note 57, and below, pp. 655-56. 

5 Brand, Byzantium Coyfonts the West, 96-100. 
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Isaac was extravagant in his expenditures, and therefore necessarily rapacious in his demands. At 
the time of the revolt of Alexius Branas, he had pawned imperial metalware to the church to meet his 
financial needs, but then had resumed possession of it without repayment. He also seems to have “lifted” 
metalware from churches and imperial tombs so as to be able to enrich further the imperial regalia. 
Neither of these actions lies entirely outside the norm of imperial behavior when confronted with in- 
sufficient funds, but they are undoubtedly indicative of his attitude toward the imperial office and its 
subjects.® 

His extravagance took many forms: he is reported to have distributed some 36,000 hyperpyra to the 
populace, probably in the customary ceremonial fashion; to have compensated those who had lost pos- 
sessions and property in one of the many city fires; to have given benefactions to widows and orphaned 
matrriageable girls; to have lavished funds on ecclesiastical institutions; and above all to have indulged in 
an insensately lavish program of lay and ecclesiastical building and decoration—one of his likely con- 
structions being, so it now turns out, the still standing church/mosque of Kalenderhane, one of the 
larger twelfth-century buildings in Istanbul. Again, none of these actions in itself lay outside acceptable 
imperial norms, and indeed some were almost required by imperial ideology, even if their scale may be 
questionable in the circumstances.’ 

But he also debased the coinage, the fact being recorded by Nicetas, and apparently affecting both 
the electrum and the billon trachy, both of which demonstrate an appreciable drop in their precious- 
metal contents: the former may have been reduced to some 4 carats gold, and the latter was certainly re- 
duced to some 2.5-3% silver, with the debasement seemingly being a “dishonest” one, that is, not being 
reflected in the designs of the affected denominations. The gold hyperpyron he seems to have left alone, 
and possibly the metropolitan billon tetarteron too.® 

The reign has been traditionally much criticized, with Isaac being scen as cruel and idle, weak and 
incompetent, as well as foolishly extravagant: in other words, as representing a further stage in the de- 
cline of the empire and in the progress toward catastrophe. There is indeed much to be criticized in it, 
but it is difficult to see how he could have operated other than in the way he did in many cases. He was 
not trained for the throne with its duties and responsibilities and its techniques of rule; he was thrust by 
fortune into power, and could not have relinquished it safely even had he so desired; his foreign policies 
were by no means entirely unfruitful (with the obvious exception of his dealings with Frederick I and the 
Third Crusade); his military record was not distinguished, but equally was not disastrous; and even his 
cruelty and idleness, weakness and incompetence, have been questioned and much muted in the latest 
general account of the reign. Nevertheless, there is an undeniable clement of both mediocrity and irre- 
sponsibility surrounding Isaac and his reign: in contrast, mediocrity has never been a charge, even if ir- 
responsibility has, that has attached itself to Manuel and his reign, or even to Andronicus and his.2 


Coinace 

The coinage of Isaac is of a relatively simple nature, the coinage of Isaac of Cyprus having now been 
purged from it, and particularly so given that the reign lasted a full decade. This apparent simplicity of 
course still disguises the two debasements which occurred probably quite early in the reign, with that of 
billon probably preceding that of the electrum. It is also at least partly due to the fact that no indictional 
changes were required: Isaac came to the throne just after the start of a fourth indiction (1185/86) and 
was deposed in the course of the thirteenth (1194/95) of the same cycle.10 


5 Hendy, Studies, 232. 

7 Hendy, Studies, 200. Kalenderhane: see above, pp. 83-84 and note 82. 

8 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p.444; Alla kai to argyrion kibdéleusas adokimon to nomisma kekophe, Hendy, Coinage and 
Money, 12, 21-22, 160; Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Trachy,” p. 15, table 1; Morrisson et al., L’or ron- 
nayé, I, p. 237. Tetarteron: Metcalf, “The Tetarieron in the Twelfth Century,” 575; above, p. 49, Table 1. 

9 Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 113-16. 

10 All Isaac’s billon trachea scem to be debased; some at least of his clectrum trachea scem to adhere to the previous stan- 
dard. See note 8 above. 
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The coinage is not quite as tight iconographically as that of Andronicus, but almost so: Isaac is 
known to have been particularly devoted to the cult of St. Michael the Archangel, and, for example, to 
have restored the church dedicated to the saint at Anaplus on the Bosphorus, pillaging a number of other 
major buildings for items of equipment and decoration, and at least one regional city (Monemvasia) for 
an object of cult (an icon of Christ being led to his crucifixion), so as to enhance its splendor. (In this be 
was again doing nothing very new or very reprehensible: it is notorious that the later buildings of the 
and both Manuel and 








capital and elsewhere are constructed and decorated largely out of spolia, 
Andronicus had done much the same.) St. Michael dominates the coinage iconographically: he is pres- 
ent with Isaac on the reverse of the gold hyperpyron and the electrum trachy, and alone on the obverse 
of the Thessalonican tetarteron and Greek half-tetarteron. Otherwise, the Virgin dominates the obverses 
of all denominations except those of the Thessalonican and Greek issues, as indeed she already had 
under Andronicus.'! 

‘The system of production, afer the changes brought about briefly by Andronicus, reverted very 
largely but with some adjustment to that operating for the last coinages of Manuel and the regency: the 
gold hyperpyron was the product of two officinae (not one as under Manuel); the electrum trachy was the 
product of two (not three as under Manuel); the billon trachy of four; and the billon tetarteron contin- 
ued to be the product of two (as under Andronicus), with the distinction lying between those coins 
on which the Virgin on the obverse stands on a dais (4a.1—-9) and those on which the dais is lacking 
(4b.1-7).12 

Otherwise, there are certain indications of early production: the more complex loros-waist form 








seems to dominate the earliest gold hyperpyron and billon trachy issues, an inheritance from Andronicus, 
and one such gold specimen in the British Museum actually confirms the point by giving Isaac the forked 
beard that is typical of Andronicus.!3 The early loros-w: 
in gold, and on two of the four (varieties A and B) in billon, demonstrating yet again that the sequences 
involved are basically parallel ones. It is soon superseded by the normal and simpler form E 
rarer early gold variant (La: the single coins in the Dumbarton Oaks and British Museum collections 
seem to share the same reverse die) has a columnar inscription instead of a circular one, with the em- 
peror holding a labarum-headed scepter instead of a scepter cruciger, and the design lacking the normal 
Manus Dei.'¢ This seems to represent nothing more significant than early experiment or even confusion, 





form occurs on both officina-based varieties 








An even 


with the labarum-headed scepter probably being a mere reversion to Andronicus’ design. 
As previously implied, the billon trachy coinage, although of a single type, is of some complexity in 
s minor internal variations. Most of these probably represent mere chronological development, but 
some are undoubtedly organizational, and some may also have had some significance for metal content. 
/), above the cushion of the Virgin’s throne on the obverse of rare 
specimens of the electrum trachy probably has some similar significance.!5 
Anumber of specimens (6) of the metropolitan tetarteron have turned up in the Kalenderhane ex- 
cavations in Istanbul, indicating that they do not form part of a mere ceremonial coinage, and occurring 








‘The presence of the signum +/+. or J 


in contexts suggesting for the first time that the building as it stands was a product of this reign: a sug- 
gestion that has subsequently been confirmed by the evidence of dendrochronology. It presumably rep- 
resents an item of Isaac’s building program, but whether it is one of those named by Nicetas remains en- 
tirely unclear. '6 

The number of minor variants in the obverse design of the Thessalonican tetarteron, whether the 
archangel holds a trefoil-headed scepter (5a.1-3), a simple jeweled scepter (5b.1-2), or a spear (5e.1-3), 


'! Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dicten, I, p. 442 (St. Michael); Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 104. 

12 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 173-77, 182, 185. Tetarteron: see above, p. 344; see also belaw, p. 390 (nos. 4b.6, 7). 
13. W. Wroth, Caialague of the Imperial Byzantine Coins in the British Museum, 2 vols. (London, 1908), IL, no. 3, p. 589. 
\4 Tbid., I, nos. 1, 2, pp. 588, 589. 

'5 Hendy, “Seventeen Byzantine Hoards,” p. 71, no. 240. See below, nos. 2e.1-9. 

'6 Sce above, p. 49 and note 63, pp. 83-84 and note 82. 
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suggests that the administration and/or personnel of that mint had been severely shaken up by the 
Norman sack of the city in 1185.!7 

The Greek mint of uncertain identity appears to have been closed during the course of the reign: 
its products for Isaac are uncharacteristically rare, and do not recur,!8 


17 See above, pp. 343-45. 
18 See above, p. 131. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
HYPERPYRON NOMISMA 
Constantinople (1185-95) 
MP @V in upper field. ICAAKIOC AECN X © 
Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic AP Or 
and maphorion, seated upon x x 
throne with back; holds beard- Mn 
less, nimbate head of Christ. | Full-length figure of emperor 
on breast. on L, and of archangel 
Michael, beardless and nim- 
bate, holding between them 
partially sheathed sword, 
point downward. Emperor 
wears stemma, divitision, 
collarpiece, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type; holds in r. 
hand scepter cruciger. Arch- 
angel wears short military 
tunic, breastplate, and sagion. 
Manus Dei in upper center 
field. 
Var. A 
Collar-piece has three jewels. 
la* AN 436 30 Emperor holds labarum- 
headed scepter, loros-waist 
Ed; no Manus Dei 
Ly x 
CA AP 
A 
KI x 
oc MI 
Ib.1* | A 4.50 29 Loros-waist 
pierced ICAAKIOCAecn XX 
AP OX 
nM 
Ib2 | A 3.81 29 ICAAKIOCAECNO =X 
pierced AP Xx 
"1 
la Peirce 1948 
H. Pl. 20.1-4, W. [-11, R. 2174-77 
H. Pl. 20.1 This coin. Same rev. die as W. |. 
Ib.L Whittemore 
Ib.2 Bertelé 1956 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
1b.3* A’ 4.21 30 Icn 
pierced x 
AP 
x 
MI 
1b.4* A’ 4.38 28 ICAAKIOCACCNO [?] 
x 
Mi 
1b.5* N 4,15 29 ICAAKIOCA 
x 
AP 
x 
4 
1b.6 A’ 4.28 29 ICAAKI0CA. 
x 
AP 
x 
M 
17 | Av 427 | 30 ICAAKIOCACC ° 
x 
M 
1b8 A’ 4.60 29 ICAAKIOCACC. ° 
x 
M 
1b.9 N 4.54 28 ICAAKIOCACC ° 
x 
M 
Ib10 | 44.46 | 30 ICAAKIOCAEC ° 
x 
4 
Ib3 Whittemore 
Ib.4 Whittemore 
Ib.5 Peirce 1948 from Raymond ii.30 
1b.6 Peirce 1948 
1b.7 Friend 1957 
H. PI. 20.2 This coin 
Ib8 Peirce 1948. 
Ib.9 Whittemore 
1b.10 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var B 
Collar-piece has six to twelve 
jewels. 
Ic* N 4.23 31 Loros-waist 
flattened ICAAKIOCACC 
x 
M 
x 
AlP 2] 
Id.1* N 4.07 30 Loros-waist 
ICAAKIOCA 
x 
AIP 2] 
x 
M 
1d.2 AV 4.26 31 ICAAKIOCA 
x 
AP 
x 
M 
1d.3 AV 4.35 27 
x 
AP 
x 
[M2] 
1d.4* A’ 4,27 29 Inscr. obscure 
pierced 
1d.5* AN 4.27 28 ICAAKIOC ° 
x 
Ima] 
1d.6* AV 4.04 27 Loros-waist 
pierced WAKIOC to} 
x 
n 
le Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
Id Whitemore 
1d2 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 12.xi.30 
H. PL. 20.4 This coin 
1d3 Whittemore 
1d4 Shaw 1947 
1d5 Whittemore 
1d6 Whittemore 


Circle drawn very lightly around center jewel of loros-wais; for this variety, see NC 1980, p. 115, no. 28, and above, p. 126. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
14.7 | AV 4.53 26 Inscr, obscure 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
FFP OV in upper field. ICAAKIOCAEC © or X (1185-95) 
Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic! AP 
and maphorion, seated upon 
throne with back; holds x 
beardless, nimbate head of nm Xx 
Christ on breast ml 
Full-length figure of emperor 
on 1, crowned by archangel 
Michael, beardless and nim- 
bate. Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, and chlamys; holds 
in r, hand scepter cruciger, 
and in |., anexikakia. Archangel 
wears short military tunic, 
breastplate, and sagion; holds 
jeweled scepter in]. hand. 
Var. A 
Portion of chlamys border 
forming collar has three 
jewels. 
2al® | EL 5.17 32 ICANK[ JAento AP 
1 
202 | EL 3.80 | 29 ICAAKIOC [? 
pierced, x 
broken OA 
x 
M 
2a3 | EL 4.60 28 ° 
x 
AP 
x 
n 
14.7 Whittemore 
Rex. in very rough style—contemporary imitation? 
2a Whittemore 
H. Pl. 20.5-8, W. 12-15, R. 2178-79 
2a.2 Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler, acq. Athens 1 viii.27 
2a.3 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2a.4 EL. 2.92 28 ICAAKIOC 
broken 
x 
AL? 
x 
M 
2a.5 El. 3.37 26 
x 
AP 
x 
2a.6 El. 3.55 28 
x 
tH 
x 
2a.7 EL, 3.72 30 ICAAK[, 
x 
M 
2a.8 El. 4.60 30 ICAAKIOCAC 
x 
n 
2a.9 El. 3.53 28 
pierced x 
nm 
2a.10* El. 4.26 30 ICAAKI *Ca 
x 
M 
2a.11 EL. 3.17 27 ICAAP]IO 
x 
M 
2ad Bertelé 1956 
a5 Bertelé 1956 
206 Bertelé 1956 
2a7 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
208 Whittemore 
H. PI. 20.6 This coin 
29 Bertele 1956 
2a.10 Peirce 1948 from Platt xii.23 
2all Whittemore 


H. PL. 20.5 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2a12 | EL 289 | 97 ° 
x 
M 
2a.19* | EL 3.73 | 28 ICAAL ° 
x 
n 
2a.l4* | EL 3.71 29 ICAT ° 
x 
M 
2a.15* | EL 4.45 | 30 
pierced 
x 
M 
Vor B 
Chlamys border forming 
collar has six to eight jewels. 
%b1* | EL 440 | 29 x 
OAP 
x 
M 
# on archangel’s breastplate. 
2b.2* | El 2.88 30 ° 
x 
Mm 
23 | EL 3.34 | 28 ° 
‘ 
M 
2al2 Prince 1948 


Hendy, Studies, Pl. 31.4 This coin 
For a discussion of the unusual oby. and rev, features on this coin, mixed electrum and billon half-dies, and a jewelwithin- 
circle on the emperor's chlamys as it falls from his left arm, respectively, see above, pp. 125-26. 

22.13 Bertelé 1956 


2a.l4 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
2a.15 Whittemore 
2b Whittemore 
H. PL. 20.7 This coin 
2b.2 Whittemore 


2b.3 Bertelé 1956 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2b4 3.52 30 ICAAKI[ ° 
x 
[M2] 
2b.5 El. 4.48 28 ICAL IKICCA ° 
pierced 
2b.6 El. 3.37 30 IcAAL ° 
2b.7 El. 3.17 28 Inser. obscure 
+. on cushion to either side of 
throne. 
2c.1* El. 4.27 28 x 
AP 
x 
M 
2.2 El. 3.58 30 ° 
chipped 
x 
AP 
x 
mM 
2.3 El. 3.81 32 Icl JAKIL 14 ° 
x 
M 
2c.4 El. 4.14 28 ICAAKIOC ° 
x 
M 
20.5 El. 3.98 29 IcAAL 1A ° 
x 
M 
b+ Whittemore 
2b5 Whittemore 
2b6 Shaw 1947 
2b7 Bertele 1956 
For the signum, see above, p. 368. 
2e1 Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler xii.28 
202 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
23 Whittemore 
2c4 Peirce 1948 fiom Royall Tyler x.27 


20.5 Bertele 1956 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2c.6 | El. 3.98 29 ICAL ° 
chipped x 
M 
2c.7* El. 4.04 31 ICAAL 14€C ° 
x 
M 
26.8 El. 4.33 31 ICAAL ° 
(2c.9)* EL. 4.00 29 4. on cushion to either side of | Inscr. obscure. + on chlamys 
throne. below tablion. 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
HP OV in upper field. ICAAKIOC AECNOTHC (1185-95) 
Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic] in two columnar groups. 
and maphorion, seated upon | Full-length figure of emperor 
throne with back; holds beard- | wearing stemma, divitision, 
less, nimbate head of Christ | collar-piece, jeweled loros of 
on breast. simplified type, and sagion; 
holds in r. hand scepter cru- 
ciger, and in L., anexikakia. 
Manus Dei in upper r field. 
Var. A 
Collar-piece has three jewels. 
(@) 
Loros-waist 
3a.1 Bill. 4.51 32 dec 
no 
TH 
c 
26 Whittemore 
2.7 Whittemore 
Hi, PL 20.8 This coin 
28 Whittemore 
(2.9) Private collection 
For the signum, see above, p. 368 
3a.l Bertelé 1960 


IL, Pls, 20.9-13, 21.1-7, W. 19-31, R. 2184-91 


H. Pl. 20.9 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3a.2* Bill. 4.05 28 ca ec 
AIK nT 
H 
© 
3a.3 | Bill 4.35 | 28 aec 
no 
TH 
c 
3a.4 Bill. 2.92 28 ec 
pierced, gilt no 
T 
H 
c 
() 
Loros-waist EJ. 
3b.1 Bill. 4.00 28 Aec 
T 
H 
3b.2 Bill. 4.15 30 1 AEC 
CAA 
KI 
Ic 
3b.3 Bill. 3.96. 28 I AEC 
cA n 
AK a 
lo H 
c & 
3b.4 Bill. 5.11 28 AEC 
n 
T 
3b.5* Bill. 4.68 30 aec 
n 
°O 
T 
H 
3a.2 Schindler 1960, 
3a.3 Schindler 1960 
3a.4 Bertelé 1960 
3b.1 Schindler 1960, 
3b.2 Schindler 1960 
3b.3 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
H. PL 20.11 This coin 
3b.4 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 20.10 This coin: 
3b.5 Schindler 1960 from Egger 1920 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3b.6 Bill. 4.88 28 cA AEC 
KI n 
° ) 
T 
H 
Cc 
3b.7 | Bill 4.09 | 98 aec 
silvered n 
T 
H 
c 
3b.8 | Bil 4.75 | 27 aec 
no 
is 
H 
c 
3b.9 | Bil 359 | 28 ' acl 
cA 
AK T 
lo H 
7 c 
3b.10 | Bill. 4.63 | 31 Inscr. obscure 
3b.11 | Bill. 357 | 29 \ ec 
silvered TAA no 
1 T 
3b.12 | Bill 4.10 | 30 \ 
CAA 
KI 
3b.13 Bill. 3.98 29 | AEC 
silvered 1A 
0 
3b.14 | Bill. 3.32 28 A 
pierced, n 
silvered ° 
TH 
c 
3b.6 Bertelé 1960 
3b.7 Bertelé 1960 
Sb8 Bertclé 1960 
3b9 Whittemore 
3b.10 Schindler 1960 
3b.11 Schindler 1960 
3b.12 Bertelé 1960 
3b.13 Bertclé 1960 
3b.14 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3b.15 Bill. 2.13 27 AEC 
n 
° 
T 
H 
c 
3b.16 Bill. 1.98 25 Ae 
c 
3b.17 Bill. 2.27 23 aec 
neatly no 
clipped sf 
Var B 
Collar-piece has six to eight 
jewels 
@ 
Loros-waist E9. 
3c.1* | Bill. 3.54 ] 33 | A 
cA el 
AKI nt 
oc TH 
¢ 
) 
Loros-wais 
3d.1 | Bill. 3.47 | 28 RICA ACC 
n- 
= 
H 
34.2 | Bill 3.17 | 26 Inser. obscure 
34.3 | Bill 3.63 | 26 Inser, obscure 
3d4* | Bill. 287 | 28 Ic aec 
DA n 
KI 
3d.5 | Bill. 3.03 | 27 Inser. obscure 
3b.15 Whittemore 
3b.16 Bertele 1960 
3b.17 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 44.9 This coin 
3c.1 Whittemore 
H. PL. 20.12 This coin 
3d.) Peirce 1948 
3d.2 Bertelé 1960 
3d.3 Bertelé 1960 
3d.4 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
3d.5 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3d.6 Bill. 2.54 28 oe 
n 
T 
H 
3d.7 | Bill. 309 | 28 Inser, obscure 
3d.8 Bill. 2.17 27 Inser. obscure 
34.9 Bill. 3.71 26 Inser. obscure 
3d.10 | Bill. 2.83 26 AEC Doton 
11 sagion 
T beneath 
H rarm 
3d.11 Bill. 3.01 26 AEC Doton 
T sagion 
T beneath 
H rarm. 
3d.12 | Bill. 2.44 26 Inser. obscure 
3d.13 | Bill, 2.81 25 Inscr. obscure; badly double- 
struck. 
3d.14 | Bill 296 | 27 Ic AEC 
DA ne 
1 T 
He 
3d.15 | Bill. 2.60 26 Inscr. obscure 
3d.16 | Bill. 3.10 26 Inscr. obscure 
picreed 
3d.17 | Bill, 2.51 25 Inscr. obscure 
chipped 
34.6 Peirce 1948 
34.7 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl 20.13 This coin 
348 Bertelé 1960 
34.9 Bertelé 1960 
34.10 Peirce 1948 from Royall Tyler xii.27 
34.11 Bertelé 1960 
30.12 Bertelé 1960 
3d.13  Bertele 1960 
36.14 Bertele 1960 
36.15 Bertele 1960 
30.16 Bertele 1960 
34.17 Bertele 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3d.18 | Bill. 1.92 24 dec 
silvered n 
neatly F 
clipped HC 
3d.19 | Bill. 3.65 24 Inser. obscure 
3d.20 | Bill. 4.36 26 Ic Aec 
a n 
1 T 
H 
3d.21 Bill. 1.35 22 1 oe 
neatly TAA 
clipped H 
3d.22 | Bill. 2.07 23 ICA 
neatly IK 
clipped 
3d.23 | Bill. 2.00 24 Tnscr, obscure 
clipped 
Var. C 
Collar-piece has six to eight jewels; asterisk on sagion hang- 
ing from emperor's r, arm or on Virgin’s throne to either side; 
loros-waist L+) 
@ 
Asterisk on throne to cither side. 
3e.1* Bill. 2.49 28 IcA dec 
Ik n 
° N 
3e.2 Bill. 2.62 28 aec 
n 
t 
N 
30.18 Bertele 1960 
Cut to 1.65 and analyzed 1974. Ag 2.5% —NCire 1975, p. 58. 
30.19 Bertelé 1960 
30.20 Bertelé 1960 
3.21 Bertelé 1960. Contains 3.21% Ag (see above, p. 65). 
30.22 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl, 44.10 This coin 
Cut to 1.78 and analyzed 1974. Ag 3.1% —NCirc 1975, p. 58. 
30.23 Bertelé 1960 
3e1 Whittemore 


HL. PL. 21.2 This coin 
Schindler 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3e.3 | Bill. 3.47 27 Ica AEC 
AK n 
7. 
N 
c 
3e4 | Bill. 2.81 31 | Asterisks 3¢ >¢ ICA AE Doton 
Kk NE sagion 
c TH beneath 
Cc rarm. 
3e.5 Bill. 2.49 29 Asterisks  >€ nec 
n 
T 
N 
3e.6* | Bill. 259 | 26 | Asterisks 3¢  3¢ 1 
TAA 
KI 
Is 
() 
Asterisk on sagion hanging 
from emperor’s r. arm. 
3f1 | Bill 450 | 30 cA AE Asterisk 
KI 
ce 
3h2 Bill. 4.19 30 | A Asterisk 
ia n 
u TH 
c 
38.3 Bill. 3.74 | 32x 27 ! A Asterisk 9 
CAA n 
KI 
° 
3f4 | Bill 426 | 28 AEC Asterisk 
no 
iT 
N 
c 
3e.3 Bertelé 1960 
3e4 Peirce 1948 
3e5 Bertelé 1960 
3e6 Schindler 1960 
Sf Schindler 1960 
32 Bertelé 1960 
3£3 Schindler 1960 


3f4 


H. Pl. 21.4 This coin 


Peirce 1948 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
35 Bill. 3.97 29 | Same die as 
aa 34. 
K) 
oc 
36 Bill. 3.22 26 i ae 
DA n 
KI 
3L7 Bill. 4.15 29 Inscr. obscure 
3f8* | Bill 4.54 | 29 1 Aec 
DA no 
a] T 
N 
c 
3£9 Bill. 4.24 28 AEC 
n 
° 
T 
H 
C 
3£10 | Bill. 281 | 29x24 ICA AEC Asterisk 
u n 
T 
NI 
SET Bill. 2.96 27 dec 
T 
H 
c 
3£12* | Bill. 2.73 | 26 AEC Asterisk ¥ 
ne 
T 
N 
c 
365 Peirce 1948 
H. PL. 21.3 This coin 
366 Bertelé 1960 
3£7 Bertelé 1960 
3f8 Bertelé 1960 
39 Bertelé 1960 
310 Bertelé 1960 
311 Schindler 1960 
3f.12 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3£13 Bill. 2.70 27 ! BE Asterisk K 
A noc 
KI T 
H 
) 
3h14 Bill. 2.77 28 AEC Asterisk 
nT 
H 
c 
3£.15 Bill. 2.91 27 AEC Asterisk * 
nt 
TH 
c 
36.16 Bill. 2.70 26 AEC Asterisk k 
n 
° 
T 
3617 Bill. 3.69 27 1 ACC Asterisk 
silvered cA ° 
AK T 
I N 
co} 
3f.18 Bill. 4.60 27 | Cc 
cA n 
AK To 
cc HC 
3£19 | Bill. 2.83 27 Ic AC Asterisk X 
AA no 
Il iT. 
3£.20 Bill. 2.86 26 AEC Die recut? 
aT 
nH 
c 
3£13 Bertelé 1960 
atid Bertelé 1960 
315 Bertelé 1960 
3616 Bertelé 1950 
317 Whittemore 
3£18 Bertelé 1950 
3£19 Bertclé 1950 
3£20 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3n21* | Bill 223} 21 ICA AEC Asterisk € 
neatly AKI 
clipped oc T 
3f22 | Bill. 254 ] 20 DA ae 
neatly ° 
clipped H 
3£23 | Bill. 1.01 Inscr. obscure Asterisk € 
clipped, 
chipped 
Var D 
(a) 
Gollar-piece has six to eight 
jewels; loros 
3g1 | Bill. 264 | 28 Inscr. obscure 
3g2* | Bil. 3.26 | 28 Inscr. obscure 
3g3 | Bil. 2.55 | 29 aec 
n 
3g4 | Bil. 339] 28 Aec 
n 
T 
N 
2 
3g5 | Bill 3.04 | 27 aec 
no 
7 
3g6 | Bil. 247 | 26 sel 
n 
T 
H 
H 
3g.7 | Bil. 217 | 26 aec 
n 
a 
HC 
3f21 Whittemore 
H. PL. 44.11 This coin 
3.22 Bertelé 1960. Contains 3.36% Ag (see above, p. 65). 
3£23 Bertelé 1960 
3g1 Schindler 1960, 
3g2 Bertelé 1960 
3g3 Schindler 1960 
H. Pl. 21.5 This coin 
3g4 Bertelé 1960 
3g5 Bertele 1960 
3g6 Bertelé 1960 


9g7 


Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3g.8 Bill. 2.53 | 30x 25 Inscr. obscure; badly double- 
struck. 
3g.9 Bill. 2.53 27 SEC Doton 
T sagion 
O beneath 
T orarm. 
He 
(O) 
Loros-wasit asterisk on 
sagion hanging from emperor's 
rarm. 
3h.1* | Bill 4.79 | 29 Ic AEC Asterisk X 
DA n 
KI T 
c N 
3h.2 Bill. 2.72 25 Inser. obscure Asterisk K 
Sh.3 Bill. 3.23 7 Inser. obscure 
3h.4* | Bill. 1.69 26 Inser. obscure Asterisk X 
worn, 
chipped 
Additional Var. 
3i.1* Bill. 2.56 25 +i on throne to either side. Loros- collar-piece 
has six to eight jewels. 
4 
no 
T 
H 
c 
31.2 Bill. 3.39 25 on throne. AEC 
nt 
H 
Cc 
3g8 Peirce 1948 
H. PL 21.6 This coin 
3g9 Schindler 1960 
3h.1 Schindler 1960 
3h2 Peirce 1948 from Raymond xi.28 
H. PL 21.7 This coin 
3h3 Bertelé 1960 
3h Bertelé 1960 
Sil Schindler 1960 
3i.2 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Constantinople 
MP OV in upper field. ICAAKIOC AECNOTHC (1185-95) 
FullHength figure of Virgin | in two columnar groups. 
nimbate, orans, standing on | Full-length figure of emperor 
dais, wearing tunic and wearing stemma, divitision, 
maphorion; beardless, nim- | and chlamys; holds in r. hand 
bate head of Christ on scepter cruciger, and in L., 
breast. anexikakia. Manus Dei in 
upper r: field. 
fal* | # 4.36 19 ICA Aec 
A n 
KI ° 
° T 
c H 
c 
4a.2 3.79 | 24x15 ICA AEC 
AKI not 
oc He 
4a.3 | & 3.28 20 ICA AEC 
A 
KN T 
oc 
4ad® | HB 3.65 19 ICA aec 
AK nl 
lo T 
c NC 
42.5 | KH 3.77 21 1 aec 
cA n 
AK TH 
10 c 
c 
426 | E253 19 ICA aec 
AK no 
10 T 
c N 
c 
4a.) Whittemore 
H. PI. 21.8-9, W. 38-42, R. 2196-97 
dad Bertelé 1960 
4a.3 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.28 
H. PL 21.8 This coin 
4a4 Whittemore 
4a.5 Whittemore 


4a6 


Schindler 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
4a7 EE 3.20 20 aA A 
KI € 
° c 
c no 
T 
H 
4a8 3.78 | 24x18 Ic ac 
aA c 
Kc 
oc 
4a.9 £ 3.00 a3. Same die as 4.8. 
Ac 
c 
nt 
Tt 
c 
4b.1 HE 3.62 19 Lacks dais. | A 
CA 
| KI A 
| ° 
4b.2* | £2.91 19 aec 
n 
° 
T 
N 
co) 
4b.3* # 3.10 19 Tnscr. obscure 
4b4 | # 200 19 \ 4 
CAN ecn 
KI ° 
° T 
c H 
ro) 
4a.7 Bertelé 1960 
44.8 Bertelé 1960 
4a.9 Whittemore 
4b.L Whitmore 
4b2 Schindler 1960 
H. Pl. 21.9 This coin 
4b3 Bertelé 1960 
4b4 Whittemore 


























390 ISAAC II, CATALOGUE, 
Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
4b5 | # 3.22 19 1 aec 
cA 
AK 
10 
c 
4b.6 & 2.28 19 Inscr. obscure 
4b.7 1.70 | 20x15 Tnser. obscure 
battered, 
worn 
Thessalonica 
Q _ 
xX Xin field. ICAAKIOC AECNOTHC (1185-95) 
AP Ml in two columnar groups. 
Bust of archangel Michael, | Bust of emperor wearing 
beardless and nimbate, wear- | stemma, divitision, collar- 
ing divitision, collar-piece, and | piece, and jeweled loros of 
jeweled loros of simplified | simplified type; holds in r. 
type; holds in r. hand jeweled | hand scepter cruciger, and in 
scepter, or spear, and inl, —_| 1, anexikakia, 
gl. cr 
Sak’ | 361 22 |X Xholds trefoil-headed [ICA ae 
A Ml scepter. AKI cno 
Pp oc TH 
ic 
5a.2 E 3.68 19 Inscr. obscure Inscr, obscure 
5a.3* A 3.64 21 Inser. obscure ICA ec 
AK noT 
10 HC 
5b.l & 5.37 22 |O X holdssimple jeweled | Inscr. obscure 
X MW scepter. 
P 
4b.5 Bertelé 1960 
4b.6 Bertelé 1960. Contains |.25% Ag (see above, p. 49, Table 1). 
4b7 Bertelé 1960. Contains 1.37% Ag (sce above, p. 49, Table 1). 
5a.1 Peirce 1948 from Raymond iii.28 
H, Pl. 21.10-11, W. 44-47, R. 2198 
H, PL 21.10 This coin 
5a. Bertelé 1960 
5a3 Whittemore 
5b.1 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
5b.2 FB 3.32 19 jo xX f 
APM cA 
AK 
Sel & 3.73 21 © X holds spear. f A 
APM cA el 
I AKI no 
oc THC 
5e2* | HB 3.55 21 Jo Ic 
x A 
AP 
5e3 | A 3.30 2 fo Ic 
AP AA 
5d.l | - 5.60 23 | Inscr. obscure; holds uncertain | ICA be 
object. AKI cno 
oc THC 
5d.2 | # 3.21 20 | Inser. obscure Inscr. obscure 
54.3 | & 3.50 20 |x Ic AK 
Mm A Ic 
HALF-TETARTERON 
Uncertain Greek Mint 
(As Thessalonican tetarteron type) 
Bust of archangel Michael, | Bust of emperor wearing _| (1185-2) 
beardless and nimbate, wear- | stemma, divitision, collar- 
ing divitision, collar-piece, _| piece, and jeweled loros of 
and jeweled loros of simpli- | simplified type; holds in r, 
ficd type; holds in. hand —_‘| hand scepter cruciger, and 
jeweled scepter, and in 1., in L., anexikakia. 
gl. cr 
© | #117 15 1 KI 
cA 
Sb.2 Bertelé 1960 
Sel Whittemore 
H. PI. 21.11 This coin 
5022 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x.27 
503 Bertclé 1960 
5d Bertelé 1960 
5d.2 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 1944 
5d.3 Bertelé 1960 
6 BN 64/X/£/01 


H.-,W.—(),R. 





THEODORE Mancaphas 
Usurper in Philadelphia 
(ca. 1188-89; ca. 1204-6) 


BACKGROUND 

Theodore Mancaphas was an inhabitant of Lydian Philadelphia who, gaining the loyalty of his fellow 
citizens, proclaimed himself emperor and proceeded to attempt to persuade the neighboring regions to 
join his cause. 

The family name is an interesting one, for it is clearly the thinly disguised Turkish adjective mankafa 
(“crazed”). Nicetas calls him by that name from the beginning of his narration of the events concerned, 
but then further on claims that Theodore only subsequently acquired the nickname Méretheodoros 
(“Theodore the crazed”) when it had become clear that his cause had failed. This suggests either that al- 
though the equation mankafa = mars was recognized locally (as might indeed be expected, for 
Philadelphia was in distinctly marcher country), nevertheless Nicetas was unaware of it (which might ap- 





pear surprising, given his own Choniate origins), or that he was attempting to provide ex post facto a 
learned explanation for the name/nickname, or quite possibly both.! 

‘The precise dates for Theodore’s usurpation remain uncertain. Nicetas’ account, beginning with 
the words Kata de ton kairon touton (“At this time”), following an allusion to a Bulgarian campaign of Isaac’s 
probably in 1188, gives the impression that he may have been already some little time in revolt before 
Isaac suddenly took the decision to mount a campaign against him. The latter’s departure for 
Philadelphia must have taken place in the spring or very carly summer of 1189, for it was announced to 
Frederick I, then in the Balkans, between 11 and 27 July of that year, by an emissary of the Hungarian 
king and by which time he was probably back in the capital. According to Nicetas, Isaac shut Theodore 
up in Philadelphia and besieged the city for some time before coming to an arrangement with the latter 
by which he abandoned his usurped title and instead was awarded the governorship of the area (pre- 
sumably as doux). The entire affair cannot have much exceeded a year in duration. At any rate, when 
Frederick arrived in Philadelphia in April 1190, he was met by an imperial dux—whether Theodore or 
no—for sometime after the emperor’s return to the capital Basil Vatatzes, then domestic of the east and 
duke of the Thrakesion theme, managed to corrupt Theodore’s supporters and chase him from the city, 
and into the arms of the Turks.’ With their support, Theodore began to raid the territories of Laodicaea, 
Chonae, and apparently Aphrodisias where he burned down the great church of St. Michael the 
Archangel, Eventually Isaac managed to persuade the Turks to hand Theodore over, on the promise that 
he would not be harmed, and he was duly imprisoned.3 

By 1204/5, Theodore was back in control of Philadelphia, as mentioned by both Nicetas and 
George Acropolites (again under the nickname Mérotheodinos), and seems to have been present at the bat- 
tle of Adramyttium (March 1205), where what may well have been composite Byzantine forces under 


' Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 399-400; Hoffman, Rudimente von Territorialstaaten, 65-68; Cheynet, Poucoir et con- 
testations, 193, 134-35. 

2«Ansbert,” Historia de Expedition Fridevici Imperatoris, ed. A. Chroust, MGH, ScripiRerGem, n.s. 5 (Berlin, 1928), pp. 28-30, 
73. 

3 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 400-401. On the whole episode, sce Brand, Byzantium Confionts the West, 85, 
86-87. Coin (2.1) below comes from the Aphrodisias excavations conducted by the late Kenan Exim, and can only be considered 
strong support for the identification proposed below. 
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the command of Constantine Lascaris were defeated by Henry of Flanders. At some stage not too long 
after that, he was suppressed by Theodore Lascaris, and disappears from history:+ 


CornaGe 
According to Nicetas, during his first usurpation Theodore struck a silver coin (argyreon nomisma) with his 


own ins 





iption (sfélé) engraved upon it, and it may have been this that prompted Isaac to mount a cam- 
paign against him. In contemporary Byzantine terms, the coin involved should have been either an elec- 
trum or a billon trachy. In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, I reported accurately enough that no known 
coins were then (1969) attributable to him,® but in 1970 a billon trachy was published as being of the 
Asenid tsar Peter (ca. 1186-96),7 who is known to have assumed imperial regalia and—although uni- 
formly called Peter in contemporary Byzantine and Latin, and later Bulgarian, sources—is also known 
from a single mention in the Synodikon of tsar Boril (1207-18) to have received the baptismal name 
Theodore, as his brother Ivan (ca. 1186-96) was also called Belgoun. It is not even certain that Peter 
reigned alone, and it seems more probable that he shared power with Ivan in a not un-Byzantine fash- 
ion. 

The coin type (2.1-4) had in fact already been published, without attribution, in 1967, as a single 
specimen in a Serbian hoard, and it has subsequently turned up in Bulgarian hoards from Silistra (1), 
Korten (1), Stara Zagora (1), Krasen (1), and Turnovo (IIT) (2), and in the Greek one from Gerakario (1). 
It has also turned up in the excavation material from Turnovo (2) and from Aphrodisias in central west- 
ern Turkey (1; (2.1)).!° Unfortunately, the hoard evidence cannot date the coins with any useful preci- 
sion, except in the case of the Silistra and Stara Zagora Hoards, dating them to just after and before 1195 
respectively. The Gerakario Hoard also seems likely to predate 1203/4.1! 

The attribution subsequently proved controversial, as so most such things Balkan, with Bulgarian 
opinion initially opting for an attribution to Theodore Mancaphas, and with the only outside voice ex- 
pressing a specific opinion havering between Mancaphas (1979) and Asen (1988).!2 

It is nevertheless clear to anyone with any historical sense whatsoever that the verdict must go to 
Mancaphas, for we have the clear statement that this usurper of ca. 1188-89 issued an electrum or bil- 
lon trachy in his own name, and we now have both, datable by hoard evidence to very much this period 
(= 1195). All that is known of the Asenid candidate demonstrates him to have reigned as Peter, not as 
Theodore, even if the latter was his baptismal name, and quite possibly as co-tsar with his brother Ivan. 
The argument that the majority of known provenances are Balkan ones, while true in itself, is quite in- 
valid in its implication that the issues in question must therefore also be Balkan in origin: what is appar- 
ently another Stara Zagora Hoard, but still quite early, of which I examined a parcel of some 350 spec- 


+ Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 603; Acropolites, Historia, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, p. 12; Geoflrey of 
Villchardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. E. Faral, I (Paris, 1939), p. 133. See also below, p. 448. 

5 Kei argyreon kekophe nomisma ten oikeian encharaxas en auto stlen 

5 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 149. 

7B, Pochitonoy, “La plus ancienne émission monétaire bulgare de Pépoque du second royaume,” Byzantinoslaaica 31 (1970), 
54-63. 

81. A. Bozhiloy, Kanilyata na Asenevtsi (1186-1460): Gencalagiva i prosopagrafiya (Sofia, 1985), no. 2, pp. 40-42; ef. ibid., no. 1, 
pp. 27-40 (Ivan). The basic problem remains unaffected by the probability of a rupture between Ivan and Peter, as a result of 
which the latter was excluded from power, or effectively confined to an “appanage.” 

9 Metcalf, Classification of Byzantine Stemena, p. 117, no. 928; 1, lordanoy, “Monctosechencto na Teodor Mangefa—uzurpator 
vuv Filadefiya prez 1189-90 i 1204-1208 g.,” Numizmatika 11.1-2 (1976), 20-27; Dochev and Aleksiev, “Kolektivna nakhodka ot 
Veliko Tarnovo,” 22; Touratsoglou, “Unpublished Byzantine Hoards,” p. 146 and pl. 

10 Turnovo: K. Dochey, Moneti i parickno obrushtenie 6 Tarnovo XII-X1V 6. (Tarnovo, 1992), 40-43, 179. Aphrodisias: sec above, 
note 3 and below, p. 396 (coin 2.1). 

1! Tordanoy, “Monctosecheneto na Teodor Mangafa,” 25-26. 

12D, M. Metcalf, Cainage in South-eastern Eurofe, 101; idem, “A Rare Twelfth-Century Coin in the Ljubljana Cabinet,” in P, 
Kos and Z. Demo, eds., Studia Numismatica Labacensia Alexandro Jeloénik Oblata (Ljubljana, 1988), 323-26. It seems pointless to fol- 
low the arguments in detail, but lordanov’s article of 1976 (above, note 9) was followed by a rejoinder by E. Pochitonoy, 
“Théodore-Pierre Aséne ou Théodore Mancaphas?” Byzantinoslavica 42 (1981), 52-57. For additional bibliographical material, 
sce Dochey (above, note 10), p. 42. 
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imens in 1964/65, then also contained six specimens of the first Nicaean issue of Theodore I; and the 
previously mentioned Turnovo (III) Hoard contained three specimens of the same issue.!3 Hoards of 
much the same period rarely, but quite occasionally, even contain the odd specimen of the coinages of 
Isaac of Cyprus.!4 Both of these instances involve a residual representation, and that is what would very 
much be expected of any issues of Mancaphas. And what one expects in this last instance is precisely 
what one gets. Indeed, given the enormous numbers of hoards of trachea, and the enormous quantities 
of trachea within them, from Bulgaria, one may quite legitimately reverse the thrust of the argument: if 
these issues really are of a Bulgarian origin, then why is it that they occur so rarely and in such small 
quantitics? Even in hoards from the immediate area of what might be expected to have been the site of 
he Turnovo (IT) 
Hoard contained no specimens, and the Turnovo (III) Hoard two specimens only. Even excavation has 
brought to light 2 only among a total of 748 of the period. And in any case, as previously quite clearly 
demonstrated, the Bulgarian coinage of the period was not a named one, but an imitative one, bearing 





the mint involved—that is, Turnovo—quantities are nonexistent or at best min 


no resemblance to the issues now in question.!5 

‘There is also one final consideration: a well-known London dealer and scholar, specializing in the 
Byzantine field, and who built up a small assemblage of the billon issue involved, amounting to perhaps 
a dozen specimens, specifically informed me that all had come from Turkish contacts. Now, this is not 
mere dealer’s tittle-tattle, and although some of these specimens may have originated in (smaller) Balkan 
Turkey, it is most unlikely that none came from (much larger) Anatolian Turkey.!® In other words, the 
case for Peter/Theodore Asen will not stand. 

Nor will an even more recently (1992) evolved one: that the coins in question are issues of Theodore 
Branas, a Byzantine established at Adrianople and created caesar quite possibly by the Latins so as to de- 
fend the city from the Bulgars in ca. 1206. The date of the earliest hoards containing these coins (Silistra 
and Stara Zagora) at least very strongly suggests that their issue lies at + 1195—far too early for Branes. 
Moreover, it remains most unlikely that Branas was even in a position to issue coin, whether “constitu- 
tionally” or politically.!7 

‘The two issues involved—that is, the electrum and the billon—bear the columnar reverse inscription: 


+ B 
i) 
A 
P M 


(have never myself observed the Slavic letter B on any of the specimens that have come my way). This 
should clearly be expanded to: Ogddwpog Bactreds 6 MayKapaic. The title basileus is of course not nor- 
mally used on Byzantine coinage of the period, but these are clearly not normal issues, and it may be that 
Theodore or his die-sinkers wished to make the point clear by utilizing basileus rather than the normal 
despoies, which could be used of many other individuals as well as of an emperor. Nor is there any good rea- 
son to suppose that Theodore would not have called himself Mancaphas, even given the Turkish meaning 
of the name: other family names, quite as unflattering, were already in use by this stage. 


'3 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 385; Dochev and Aleksicv, “Kolektivna nakhodka ot Veliko Turnovo,” 22. 

14 As, apparently, did a hoard of billon trachea from the region of Plovdiv published recently by V. Penchey, “Trésor moné- 
taire des scyphates en billon du 12° siécle de la collection du Musée Historique Nationale Sofia,” Numigmatika 25 (1991), 22-43. 
‘The report of the article, by I. Yurukova in Numismatic Literature 129 (1993), 36-37 (I have not seen the article itself), also men- 
tions the presence of two coins of “Theodore Peter Belgun.” The coins purportedly show the tsar in the arms captured from 
Isaac I] in 1190 and bear the name of Theodore Belgun. This, it has to be said if the report is accurate, is complete nonsense: it 
‘was Ivan Asen who was also called Belgun, as Peter was Theodore (see above, p. 393, note 8), and the supposed occasion and 
date of the issue (1190-91) is simple fantasy. 

19 Hoards: Hendy, Coinage and Money, 397-98 (Turnovo HI: it nevertheless also contained a single specimen of Isaac 
Comnenus); Dochev and Aleksiev, “Kolektivna nakhadka ot Veliko Turnovo,” 22. Excavations: Dochev, Moneti i parichno obrush- 
erie b Ternovo, 179. Imitatives: above, pp. 66-80. 

16 Personal communication, Simon Bendall. 

'7 Dochev, Moneti i parichno obrushtenie ot Turnovo, 40-43, 179, actually classifies the coins in question under “Theodore 
Branas.” For Branas, see below, pp. 655-56. 
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Both issues bear the obverse design of a figure of Christ standing on a dais, but the electrum issue also 
bears the extraordinary motif Po Christ’s left and right. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have 
here the expansions: O(e65wpos) and (AaSéApero).!® 

Nevertheless, in the last instance (1994), Theodore/Peter has been discarded, with the decision as be- 
tween Branas and Mancaphas being left open. The article involved, which is at least of use bibliographi- 
cally, adds a significant hoard to the list: Isaccea VII (1918)—but tendentiously dates it “Enfoui aprés 
1203?” whereas it actually contains nothing beyond 1203 (i.e., the reign of Alexius III), Nothing in it con- 
troverts the case made for Mancaphas above.!? 

The amount of time and trouble expended on this historically quite insignificant and really rather 
quirky problem is now rapidly approaching the boundaries of absurdity. 


18 The motif can be only barely discerned on the Barber Institute specimen (below, pl. xxn, (1)), but on the photograph of 
a further specimen, from a private collection, made available to me through the kindness of Simon Benda itis quite clear: the 
reverse inscription is unfortunately apparently both anomalous and blundered but can perhaps be restored as +90 AOPOS read 
ing from ten o’clock, counterclockwise and facing inward. 

19 §, Bendall and C, Morrisson, “Théodore-Pierre, Théodore Branas ou Théodore Mankaphas?” RN® 36 (1994), 170-81. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Philadelphia? 
iE Xc in field. + B (1188-89) 
Full-length figure of Christ, | 
bearded and nimbate, wear- | A 
ing tunic and kolobion, P M 
standing on dais; x. hand held | Full-length figure of ruler 
in benediction, holds Gospels | wearing stemma, divitision, 
inl. collar-piece, jeweled loros 
of simplified type(?), and 
sagion(?); holds in both hands 
scepter surmounted by 
patriarchal cross, obliquely 
across body. 
(ye | EL 31 | Large @ infield tolandn | + 
° 
A 
P 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Philadelphia? 
Inser. and type as preceding, | Inscr. and type as preceding. 
(2.1)* | Bill. 27 B (1188-89) 
M 
(22* | Bill 31 + B 
23% | Bill. 33 + 
) 
A 
P M 
(2.4)* | Bill. 3.55 30 + B Lacks scepter. 
e 
A 
P M 
(ly Barber Institute, Birmingham 
H.—,W.—,R.— 
(2) Aphrodisias Excavations, Vil. Aydin 
H.—,W.-,R.— 
(2.2) Private collection 
(2.3) Private collection 
ea) Private collection 


Subsequently (.vii.80) acq. S. Bendall 


ALEXIUS III Angelus 
Self-styled Comnenus 
(April 1185 — November 1204: 
Flees Capital 17 July 1203) 


BackGROUND 
Alexius III continued a Comnenian tradition in being an elder brother passed over for power, already 
represented by the two sebastocrators Isaac, the elder brothers of Alexius I and of Manucl I, although 
they did nothing—at least overtly—about the slight, real or supposed, and both had possessed a greater 
excuse for animus, having been deliberately bypassed, whereas had Isaac not been elevated to the throne 
by chance Alexius would never have had the remotest claim to power (he had actually been in Syria at 
the time of his brother’s elevation, and had been handsomely treated through the grant of tide and rev- 
enues on his return).! 

The conspiracy at Cypsella had apparently been mounted by a small and disparate group of mem- 
bers of the further Comnenian nobility, but nobody of standing had acted in support of Isaac, and army, 
household, and senate had all acquiesced in the change of regime, with the only real opposition to it 
coming in the form of an ineffective move on the part of the metropolitan artisanate and crowd to rally 
round one Alexius Contostephanus on the grounds that they no longer wished to be ruled by the 
Comneni—an interesting and ominous claim in itself.? 

After his acclamation, Alexius dismissed the army (it is in fact difficult to see what else he could have 
done in the circumstance 





certainly not conduct a major campaign), and returned at leisure to the cap- 
ital for his coronation, which was attended by a number of inauspicious events. 

The dominant themes of Alexius’ reign are very much those of his brother and predecessor’s: the 
Bulgarian wars externally; a continuing reliance upon the bureaucratic aristocracy internally; and a con- 
tinuing extravagance and rapacity that depleted the basic resources and revenues of the state. In addi- 
tion, Alexius had to contend with, or at least contain, not only the inherited disaffection of the court no- 
bility, but a growing measure of discontent—perhaps rather an increased readiness to express the same 
degree of discontent—among the population of the capital, and of disaffection on the part of the regions. 

Through a certain amount of luck, coupled with an equal amount of astuteness and duplicity, 
Alexius actually and eventually achieved more than his brother in providing relief from the Bulgarian 
wars. The reign started badly: the major area of conflict had by now spread into regions south of the 
Rhodope, and an expedition in the area of Serres-Amphipolis on the lower Strymon led by the sebas- 
tokrator Isaac Comnenus ended in defeat and the commander's capture.3 

Then, in 1196, matters began very slowly to take a turn for the better. Ivan Asen was assassinated 
as a result of a family quarrel, and his brother and partner Peter died soon after in even more obscure 
circumstances. Ivan’s assassin, a boyar named Ivanko, then under pressure from the still living Peter, 
seems to have offered Alexius the possession of Turnovo and cooperation in the reconquest of the re- 
gions between the Danube and the Balkan range—the heart of the new state. Alexius proved unable to 


1 Brand, Byzantium Confronts the West, 55, 111, 210; Hendy, Studies, pp. 87, 88, and map 19. 
2 Choniates, Historia, ed van Dieten, I, pp. 455-56. 
3 For most of what follows, see Brand, Byzantiwn Confronts the West, 125-35. 
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take up the offer: the army sent out under the protostrator Manuel Camytzes refused to enter the moun- 
tains, and Ivanko was eventually obliged to quit Turnovo. Nevertheless, when Ivanko appeared before 
Alexius 
sponsibility for protecting the area around Philippopolis from Vlach and Cuman raids, a task for which 
he proved eminently suitable. 
In 1196 and 1197, Alexius 
and Prosek on the Vardar, two key fortresses by now in the possession of the previously mentioned 
Chrysos. This he failed to manage, and in part consequence the next several years saw Vlach and Cuman 





he was renamed Alexius, married to the emperor’s granddaughter Theodora, and given re- 





attention was turned to the reacquisition of Strumitsa on the Strymor, 


raids extending right up to the coast of the southeastern Thracian Plain. In 1199 the situation was fur- 
ther complicated by the revolt of Ivanko-Alexius at Philippopolis, who proceeded to defeat an expedi- 
tion sent against him, and to capture its commander Manuel Camytzes, opening up the whole of the 
northern Aegean coast to his raids. Matters perhaps could only improve. 

In 1200 Alexius himself set out against Ivanko-Alexius, and through a stratagem captured and im- 
mediately executed him, thus returning Philippopolis and the central Rhodope to the empire. In 1201, 
despite the taking and destruction of Varna on the Black Sea coast by Kaloyan, the third of the Asen 
brothers and successor of Ivan and Peter, vital Cuman support for the Bulgarians was removed through 
Russian action in concert with the Byzantines. 

With the removal of Ivanko-Alexius and Cuman pressure, Alexius could at last once more turn his. 
attention to Chrysos, who was now in alliance with the recently released Manuel Camytzes. In the course 
of a long campaign (1201/2), Alexius first neutralized Chrysos by marrying him to Ivanko-Alexius’ 
widow Theodora, then crushed Camytzes in Thessaly, and finally captured Chhrysos through another 
stratagem, allowing him to survive but forcing him to disgorge all his major possessions except Prosek. 
In part consequence of all this, in 1202 Alexius was able to come to terms with Kaloyan, as a result of 
which the Bulgarians apparently agreed to confine themselves to the area between the Danube and the 
Balkan range, and to protect Byzantine possessions from the Cumans, in return for the creation of a 
Bulgarian patriarchate, and the promised award of an imperial title, presumably along the lines of that 
given the earlier Bulgarian tsars. The conflict had been prolonged and complex, and it can only have 
been expensive and destructive, nor could the eventual outcome be expected to be scrupulously observed 
or to last, but peace of a kind had nevertheless been restored. 

Alexius, like his brother, very much relied upon the bureaucratic aristocracy, to which he was also 
related via his wife Euphrosyne Ducaena (Camatera), a woman of formidable character who received 
the same degree of formal obeisance as did her husband, but who was also apparently corrupt and had 
an eye for the advancement of members of her own family. He therefore retained a number of occu- 
pants in their posts. At the head of affairs, after a brief period of disgrace, stood Constantine Meso- 
potamites, and, after his more permanent disgrace in 1197, Theodore Eirenikos. Both held the post of 
epi tow kanikleiou, not formally the senior administrative office, but one that endowed its holder with con- 
tinued immediate access to, and therefore at least potential influence with, the emperor. As formal heads 
of the administration, holding the post of megas logotheté, John Belissariotes was later succeeded by the 
historian Nicetas Choniates himself, and the former is known to have continued also to head the financial 
administration in the post of megas lagariasté. The conduct of external affairs continued to be directed by 
Demetrius Tornices as logothetés tou dromou, and after his death by his son Constantine in the same post—a 
telling if not entirely usual example of hereditary bureaucracy. The titular commander of the naval 
forces of the empire, Michael Stryphnos, the empress’ brother-in-law, as megas doux both scandously ne- 
glccted his central responsibilities and systematically milked the coastal regions under his jurisdiction, 
thereby earning the strictures of both the Choniates brothers, Nicetas and Michael.+ 

Allin all, the overriding impression of the central administration during the reigns of the two Angeli 


+ Brand, Byzantium Confionts the West, 142-47. 
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is still one of massive complexity, run competently enough by a relatively small number of interrelated 
families, some of which were also related at some distance to the court nobility—like the Camateri them- 
selves, for example, who seem to have come to prominence as carly as the reign of Alexius I, when 
Gregory Camaterus married into the imperial clan and was rewarded with the post of /ogothetés ton sekreton 
(later the megas logothetes). Empress Euphrosyne was, as previously mentioned, herself a Camatera, and 
s II, had been blinded 
for conspiracy by Andronicus I, had been brought back by Isaac, and now regained influence under 
Alexius. The family had clearly gained from the chance transfer of dynasty from Comnenus to Angelus.> 
Such a bureaucratic class was, however, not popular: the later Comneni may have been disliked by the 


her brother Basil had held 





atral administrative posts under Manuel I and Ale: 





metropolitan populace, but the central administration and the representatives that it sent out were widely 
feared and hated in the regions. 

A good example of the inner workings of the central financial administration is to be seen in the 
Athonite dossier that resulted from a juridical examination of the monastery’s right to exemption from. 
taxation with regard to the sale of wine carried in its own shipping, in May-July 1196, part of a wider 
examination of such rights in 1196/97, by the now hard-pressed treasury. The proceedings of four ses- 
sions of a court set up for the purpose, presided over by John Belissariotes the megas lagariastas, and con- 
sisting of between twelve and eighteen judges and assessors, are minuted, with the arguments of both 
sides in the case being summarized, and judgment is inevitably given in favor of the monastery. The elab- 
orate traditional mechanisms were thus still in existence, and were indeed still functioning, but in the face 
of previous imperial incapacity, and massive institutional privilege and interest, were simply unable to 
force through a decision that reflected the clear and urgent interests of the state.” 

That Alexius was as profligate as his predecessor, if in different ways, is attested to by Nicetas: on 
gaining power, he distributed out the funds (chrémata) amassed by his brother for the purposes of war, and 
when this had all been dissipated, he proceeded to the granting out of state landed properties and rev- 
enues (gédia karpophora kai démosious syneisphoras), and then on to that of the most illustrious dignities (tois 
ton axigmatin lamprois); to the future collection of revenues he gave no thought in his pursuit of munifi- 
cence (philodoria) and wastefulness (asdtia). What Nicetas is referring to in the last instance is that Alexius 
‘was granting out the basic sources of future revenues, and that this is accurate is well exemplified in the 
texts of the Veneto-Byzantine Treaty of 1198 and the Partitio Romaniae of 1204, wherein it is clear that 
whole stretches of state lands and their villages had been awarded to imperial relations by blood and 
marriage. This, of course, was a practice that went right back to the beginnings of the Comnenian 
regime and was indeed integral to it, but that had apparently been taken to dangerous excess by Alexius.? 
Nicetas elsewhere mentions the sale of the dignity of sebasios not only to members of the base professions 
but even to foreigners, and the avarice of imperial relatives in amassing huge sums surpassing any pri- 
vate fortune ()phhé idiatike)—phraseology strongly reminiscent of the criticisms leveled at Alexius I and 
his relations by John Zonaras and John the Oxite: the state treated as a family concern.! 

Like Isaac, and for much the same reason, Alexius had to contend with a number of revolts or at- 
tempted revolts by disaffected members of the court nobility. That of Alexius Contostephanus at the be- 
ginning of the reign has been previously mentioned, but a further conspiracy by a Contostephanus— 
perhaps the same one—occurred in 1200, although it too was suppressed without difficulty, The most 
dangerous revolt of the reign was mounted by John Comnenus (Axouch) called “the Fat” in 1201: a close 


5 Magdalino, Manuel 1, 253-56, 505-8; Brand, Byzantiven Confronts the West, 142. 

6 See above, p. 4. 

7 P. Lemerle, “Notes sur l'administration byzantine a la veille de la IV croisade, d’aprés deux documents inédits des archives 
de Lavra,” REB 19 (1961), 258-72; idem, A. Guillou, and N. Svoronos, Actes de Lavra, 1, Des origines @ 1204, Archives de l’Athos 5 
(Paris, 1970), 345-58. On the question, see now Magdalino, “Law and Society in Byzantium,” 111-15—not, however, invali- 
dating the general paradigm. 

8 Nicetas Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 454, 460. 

9 Hendy, Studies, pp. 87-89 and map 19. 

10 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 483, 484; for Alexius I, see above, pp. 181-82. 
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relation of the central Comnenus family, he was supported by many members of the nobility, and his re- 
volt entailed the sacking of the Great Palace, including the treasury and mint, by the metropolitan mob 
and disaffected soldiery. It was suppressed with relative case only because of the incompetence of its fig- 
urehead and the heterogeneity of his supporters. At some late stage of the reign, Michael Ducas led a 
revolt in the southwestern Anatolian region of Mylassa-Melanudium."! 

Unlike Isaac, however, Alexius also had to contend with disaffection on the part of the metropoli- 
elf in several bouts of revolt. These could occur in support of the 





tan populace, which expressed 
disaffected nobility, as in the cases of the Contostephani and of John Comnenus, or in protest against 
some item of tyrannical behavior on the part of the administration, as when certain courtiers attempted 
a shakedown of the wealthy money changer (kollybista) Calomodius, or when the governor of the prae- 
torian prison was known to be letting its inmates out at night to commit theft and burglary and return to 
him with their loot, both such instances apparently occurring in 1201.!? But the populace (along with the 
clergy and senate), divided into its various trades and professions (lechnai kai epistémai: presumably its 
guilds), had also formally opposed the emperor on the matter of his proposals for the collection of the 
alamanikon tax, and forced their abandonment, in | 197.!3 

Tn some ways of wider significance than even this were the revolts of whole regions under dynastat, 
that is, leading members of the urban-based archontic class, such as Leo Chamaretus who took power 
in Sparta and its vicinity, and Leo Sgouros who took power in Nauplion and extended it to Argos and 
Corinth and threatened Athens, both in 1201: these were not put down, and must have deprived the state 
of appreciable items in its annual revenues.'+ This, then, was the disintegrating situation when 
the Venetian fieet transporting the Fourth Crusade hove to off Chalcedon, opposite the capital, on 24 
June 1203. 


CoInacE 

The coinage of Alexius Il—again of a relatively simple format—nevertheless provides, ironically 
enough as the last reasonably certain occasion before its eventual disappearance, the crucial test for the 
proposed organization of its production according to the indictional cycle, a test which the proposition 
passes successfully. 

Alexius was acclaimed in April 1195, that is, during the course of a thirteenth indiction (1194/95), 
and fled the City in July 1203, that is, during the course of a sixth indiction (1202/3), with the cycle 
changing on 31 August/1 September 1197 (= inds. 15/1). The reign thus covers a little over the final 
two years of one cycle and almost the first six/seven of another !5 

It will be remembered that, on the previous occasion of such an indictional change (31 August/1 
September 1182), the types/varicties of the coinage had exhibited no change, because of the evident ne- 
cessity of continuing the last set of designs of Manuel, and thereby of not providing a new one for the 
minor Alexius.!° It might be thought that this lapse would have seen the discontinuation of the practice, 
but such is clearly not the case. For the metropolitan hyperpyron and electrum trachy certainly, and the 
billon trachy very probably, break down into two major varieties that clearly represent the two-/six-year 
indictional division. The Thessalonican series of tetartera and half-tetartera also breaks down, but less 
surely, into two types/varieties in a parallel division. 

Nicetas mentions disparagingly the abandonment by Alexius of the family name Angelus for the 
more illustrious one of Comnenus—to which in fact he was probably as entitled as most, given the lack 
of rules for such nomenclature at the time—and implies that this took place at or immediately after his 
coronation, but the coinage does not entirely bear this out, for the earliest mention of any family name 


11 Brand, Byzantium Confionts the West, 122-24, 198. 
12 Thid., pp. 121-22. 

15 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 478. 

14 Brand, Byzantium Confionts the West, 152-53. 

15 Grumel, La chronologic, 258. 

16 See above, pp. 341-42. 
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on the coinage, and that Comnenus, occurs with the indictional changes of 1197. Either Alexius’ as- 
sumption of the name took place somewhat later than Nicetas implies, or the matter was of less impor- 
tance than might otherwise have been supposed.!7 

The gold hyperpyron, as mentioned, breaks down into two basic varieties, clearly sequential. The 
earlier (Var. I: 1a.1-4) is that on which the standing figure of Christ on the obverse is accompanied by 
a jeweled form of dais, and on which there is no inscription other thanIC /X C. On the reverse, the stand- 
ing figures of the emperor and St. Constantine are accompanied by the inscription AA€XIOCAECN 
@KWNTANTI. The later (Var. b.1—7) is that on which Christ on the obverse is accompanied by a lin- 
car form of dais, and the inscription +KERO HOEl is added. On the reverse, the two figures are ac- 
companied by the inscription ANEXIVAECN @ TUKOMANW. 

The distinctions are not absolutely watertight: the linear or simple form of dais can occur on Variety 
I (as 1a.4 and BN Cp./A//01), and the jeweled on Variety II (as BM 3); and the inscriptional form 
@KWNTANTI can apparently occur on Variety II (as BM 2). There is no doubt, however, that two basic 
varieties only are involved. 

The numbers of the two varieties in the collection appear more or less generally representative: 4 
of Variety I (1195-97), and 7 of Variety II (1197-1203)—although the die-linking of 1b.2-Ib.4 is to be 
noted. 








The electrum trachy also breaks down into two basic and sequential varieties, although in this case 
as the invocation KERO H@El on the obverse is common to both the varieties, the inscriptional form 
ANEXIW on the reverse is also common. Nevertheless, the inscriptional form ®@KUNTANTI does occur, 
and as on the gold is presumably early, and again as on the gold is replaced by  TUKOMNENW, presum- 
ably late, Again, the numbers in the collection appear more or less represéntative: 4 of Variety I 
(1195-97), and 8 of Variety II (1197-1203). 

In the case of the electrum trachy, however, with the distinction between the varieties being so rel- 
atively fine, there are a number of specimens (2a.1-6) on which it is actually obscured through faulty 
striking or whatever. There are also several (2d.1-3) which lack the obverse KERO H@El, although what, 
if any, effect this has on the reverse inscriptional forms remains obscure. Nevertheless, they do not ap- 
pear to be early: itis clear that Alexius continued and extended Isaac’s debasement of the denomination, 
to 2.5 carats and below, and, for example, 2d.1 seems to be of billon only and moreover executed in a 
somewhat odd dry style, and 2d.2 seems not that much better metallically.! 

In addition to all this, there are quite a number of further minor variations, particularly in the pres- 
ence of signa above Christ’s throne on the obverse of Varieties I and II (*/+/+) and on that of the un- 
certain varieties (°/ +), and in the form of the loros-waists on the reverse, with E3) E] being more or less 
normal on Varieties I and II, but even here 2) ©] and I @ 
ably at least largely late) add several more. A recent (1977) hoard has added bulk to our knowledge of the 
series, but little of moment to that of its detailed history.!2 


























occur and the uncertain varieties (prob- 


One has the impression of a welter of coining at some late stage of the reign, with minor variations 
ocurring almost dic by die, and possibly denoting metal content, or chronology, or even both. The dis- 
turbing possibility arises of at least some of these coins not being products of the mint of Constantinople, 
and some of them not even being issues of Alexius III, but a plausible explanation will have to await the 
entry for the joint reign of Isaac II (restored) and Alexius IV below. 

The billon trachy is in some ways stabler in format than the electrum one, but here the situation is 
rendered immensely more difficult by the overwhelmingly predominant ill-striking. The issue breaks 
down into four at least largely parallel sequences (A-D), representing an officina arrangement, and one 
continuing on from Tsaac’s issue. Variety A, in a similar fashion to the gold, has two clear subvarieties, 


17 Choniates, Hisria, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 459. 
18 Hendy, Coinage and Money, 12; Morrisson et al., L’or monnayé, I. 
19M. D. O'Hara, ‘A Hoard of Electrum Trachea of Alexius III,” NC 137 (1977), 186-88. 
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with Variety A(i) having no inscription on the obverse other than the IC/XC to either side of the bust 
of Christ, and with the inscriptional form on the reverse being ANEZIOCA O KWNTANTI. Variety 
A(ii) succeeds, with +KERO HOEl being added to the obverse, and the inscriptional form AAEXIWAEC 
OUTWKOMHNU therefore becoming appropriate on the reverse. This change clearly parallels those on 
the gold and to a lesser extent on the clectrum, and is to be dated to the advent of the new indictional 
cycle in 1197. Again, the distinctions are not absolutely watertight, and O KWN'TANTI certainly occurs 
on Variety A(ii) (3b.1-2 and partially 3.2). And again, the numbers of the two varieties in the collec- 
tion appear more or less representative: 9 of Variety A(i) (1195-97), and 34 of Variety A(ii) (1197- 
1203). 

The high proportion of these two varieties that has been neatly clipped as they passed through the 
fiscal machine, for reasons that have been previously noted and later on in the reign, is immediately no- 
ticeable: 6 of the 9 specimens of Variety A(i), and 11 of the 34 of Variety AGii 
of a larger and more regular fabric, and of a neater design, than the remaining sequences B-D in gen- 
eral, with A(j) itself exceeding A(ii) in these respects. This clearly had a marked effect upon the propor- 
tion that was clipped: two-thirds of Variety A(i); one-third of Variety A(ii); and one specimen only of the 
remaining sequences—Var. B(a): (34.3), again noticeably an early and larger variety. 

In comparison, for the reign of Isaac, the proportions are very different: a much smaller proportion 





. Both varieties tend to be 





clipped, and a much more even spread over denominations (Var. A—I specimen, 3b.17; Var. B—4 spec- 
imens, 34.18, 3d.21-23; Var. C—3 specimens, 3f.21-23; Var. D—none). For the reign of Manuel, the 
proportions are much the same as for that of Isaac. 

The point is clear: at some stage late in the reign of Alexius (that is, when his coinage was domi- 
nant), a general instruction was given to treasury and/or mint operatives to clip down the larger trachea 
coming through their hands. This would inevitably have involved all pieces of the preceding reigns, but 
virtually only those of Varieties A(i) and, to a lesser degree, A(ii) of that of Alexius.2° 

As to the remaining sequences B-D, it is clear that—unlike A(i) and A(jii) which take after the 
gold—they take rather after the electrum in uniformly having KERO H@El on the obverse, and there- 
fore the appropriate inscriptional form AAGZIW on the reverse. Nevertheless, some specimens of these 
sequences do have the reverse inscriptional form © KWNTANTI rather than TUKOMHWW (e.g., Var. 
D—3i.1), and these will therefore be earlier, datable to 1195-97 as opposed to 1197—1203. The trouble 
is that, as will be seen in the lists below, the overwhelming majority of reverse inscriptions are obscure. 

Whether the affiliation of Variety A to the gold, and of Varieties B—D to the electrum, reveals any 
usable clue to the underlying pattern of production remains itself as yet obscure, although not at all im- 
probable, There do not appear to be officina distinctions operating in the cases of the gold and clectrum, 
as there had been under Isaac, and it is always possible that the later looting of the treasury and mint 
during the revolt of John Comnenus in 1201 permanently disrupted the smooth working of the institution. 

It is clear that Alexius continued and extended the debasement of the denomination: previous read- 
ings had suggested a silver content of some 2~3% for the reign, and those from the collection more or 
less agree (2.90% and 2.97%), but with a mysteriously high 4.98% (restruck on an earlier flan?), and a 
low 1.9%?! 

The issue of metropolitan billon tetartera seems to have ceased during the reign, presumably for 
the reason previously suggested: the sinking value of the billon trachy (1/iss hyperpyron in 1199) brought 
it too near that of the tetarteron (technically at least probably !/2s3 hyperpyron), with the result that the 
lower denomination dropped out of the system.22 Known specimens have the reverse inscription 
ANEZIC AECN or similar, tending to confirm that they date from early in the reign (that is, they lack 
the family name), and it could well be that the denomination was dropped with the indictional changes 


20 See above, pp. 45-46, 62-66. 

2 Hendy and Charles, “The Twelfih-Century Byzantine Trachy,” p. 15, table 1; below, p. 408, nos. 3a.6 (high), 3a.8 (low); 
see also above, pp. 42, 45, 65. 

22 Hendy, Studies, 519 and notes 353, 354. See also above, pp. 49-50. 
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of 1197, In any case, it is clear that the halftetarteron, with which it shares an uncommon obverse type 
of the Virgin, goes with it: the half also reads AA€ZIC AeICn]. 

The Thessalonican series of copper tetartera and half-tctartera presents problems: certainly nu- 
mismatically, and possibly historically based. The single tetarteron type consists certainly of two, pos 
bly of three reverse varieties. These are: emperor holds labarum-headed scepter (5¢); emperor holds 
labarum on long shaft (5a.1-15); and emperor holds labarum on long shaft with dot (5b.1-4). It is not 
readily apparent in what order they should be placed, but on the whole that represented above seems the 
most probable. Emperor with labarum-headed scepter should surely be early, for with its large flan and 
bold imperial figure it is clearly related to the larger and heavier specimens of emperor with plain 
labarum (c.g, 5a.1-2; 4.55 g and 4.14 g respectively), Emperor with labarum and dot on the other hand 
seems late, for with their smaller flans and lighter weight (the four specimens average at 2.47 g) they are 
surely related to similar specimens of the emperor with plain labarum variety, If emperor with labarum- 





headed scepter represents a substantive variety and more than a single die (and the specimen is so far ap- 
parently unique), then it would fit quite well into the chronological slot 1195-97, to be followed by the 
common emperor with plain labarum at 1197-1203, leaving the much less common emperor with 
labarum and dot for further consideration under the joint reign of Isaac II and Alexius IV below. 

The two types of half-tetartera are put into chronological order with relative ease: Type A is char- 
acterized by the inscriptional form ANEZIW AECT (that is, without the family name), while Type B def- 
initely includes specimens with AACZIW TUKOMHNU (that is, with the family name) and is therefore 
probably the later. Dating them satisfactorily according to the schema above is much more difficult: there 
does not seem to be a sufficient disparity between their numbers to date them to 1195-97 and 
1197-1203 respectively, and they possibly represent brief and separate bursts of production over the pe- 
riod as a whole. 

The coinage of Alexius III can thus be represented as in the table below. 








Tapte 13 
Mint Denomination 1195-97 1197-1203 
Cpl. | A” Hyperpyron Var. I Var. IT 
Cpl. | EL. Trachy Var. I Var. Il 
Cpl. | _ Bill, Trachy Var. A(i)/OKWNTANT! | Var. A(ii)/TWKOMNNU 
Cpl. | Bill. Tetarteron 4 ? 
Cpl. | Bill, HalfTetarteron | 6 ? 
‘Thess.| 4 Tetarteron (5c) 5a.1-15 
Thess.|  Half-Tetarteron Type AQ) Type B) 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
HYPERPYRON NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
Var. 1 
|i XC in field. ANEZIOCAECN OKWNTA |(1195-97) 
| Full-length figure of Christ, | NTI 
bearded and nimbate, stand- | Full-length figure of emperor 
ing on dais, wearing tunic _| on, and of St. Constantine 
and kolobion; holds Gospels_| nimbate, holding between 
in]. hand. them patriarchal cross on long} 
rnimbus cross. shaft ending in small globule. 
Emperor wears stemma, 
divitision, and chlamys; holds 
anexikakia in r. hand; saint 
wears stemma, divitision, 
collar-piece, and jeweled loros 
of simplified type. 
lal* | 47 443 | 30. | Jeweled form of dais, ANEZIOCAECN OKUNT 
la2 | A 4.11 | 29 | Jeweled form of dais. ANel OKWNTANT 
pierced 
la3* | 4 449 | 32 [Jeweled form of dais. « in JOTHC OKWNI 
flattened nimbus cross. 
la.4 AV 3.21 25 Linear form of dais. ANERI IC = OKWN'TANTI 
pierced, 
clipped 
Var. I S 
iC XC in field. AAEZIVAECT BW TWKOMNNY) (1197- 
on Type as previous, 1203) 
an 
~ om 
Ib | 474.35 | 27 | Typeas previous. AACZWAENT STuxomeny 
Lincar form of dais, plain 
nimbus cross. 
lal Peirce 1948. 
H. PI. 22.1-2, W. 1-2, R.— 
H. Pl, 22.1 This coin 
la2 Peirce 1948, gift of Royall Tyler i.29, from Feuardent 26? 
H. PL. 22.2 This coin 
lad Whittemore: 
la4 Peirce 1948 


Ibt 


Peirce 1948 from Spink vi.29 


H. PL 22.3, W, 3-7, R. 2199-2201 


H. PL, 22.3 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
1b.2 AV 4.28 28 Same die as previous. Same die as previous. 
1b.3* AN 4.38 27 Same die as previous. Same die as previous. 
1b.4 N 3.92 28 Linear form of dais, pellet Same die as previous. 
flattened in nimbus cross, 
1b.5* A 4.30 29 Linear form of dais; two?) | AAEXIVAECNO ©TWKeMNO 
pellets in nimbus cross. k 
Ib6* | A 4.26 27 | Linear form of dais; #. in g TKI 
nimbus cross. K 
1b.7* N 417 28 Linear form of dais. AAGZIWAEC O ¥ TKOIN 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
Var. I 
KERO Heel. iC XC in field. | AN€EXIVAECN O KWNTANTI| (1195-97) 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | Full-length figure of emperor 
wearing tunic and kolobion, |on 1, and of St. Constantine 
seated upon throne without _ | nimbate, holding between 
back; r. hand raised in bene-_| them labarum, surmounting 
diction, holds Gospels in 1. __| triangular decoration, on long 
Pellet, or pellets, normally in | shaft. Emperor and saint wear 
each limb of nimbus cross. _| stemma, divitision, collar-piece, 
and jeweled loros of simplified 
type; both hold scepter cruciger,| 
emperor in r, hand, saint in |. 
2a.l EL. 4.35 33 AACE WO OK 
chipped 
2a2 | EL 4.53 30 | “above cushion of throne, oo kul 
to either side. 
ba Friend 1957 
1b.3 Whittemore 
Ib4 Peirce 1948 from Raymond xi.29 
Ibs Whittemore 
1b6 Whittemore 
Ib7 Whittemore 
R. 2201 This coin 
al Peirce 1948 from Plat i(?).24 
H. Pl. 22.4-7, W. 8-10, R. 2202-3 
a2 Bertelé 1956 


H. Pl. 22.4 This coin 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2a.3* | EL 4.42 30 | # above cushion of throne, lo @kut 
tor. 
2a.4* | El. 4.40 30 | 4above cushion of throne, |]JAEC © KWNTANT 
tor 
Var. IT e 
Inser. and type as preceding JANE ZIVAECTI UTWKOFNENUS| (1197 
var. Type as preceding var. 1203) 
2b.1* | EL 447 30 K 
w 
2b2 | EL 4.54 31 U 
K 
2b.3* | EL 4.19 34 | # above cushion of throne, | IWACCO W IKOMNNL 
to either side. K 
2b4 | EL 4.23 33 | As preceding. oY Tkomt 
%b.5 | EL 3.39 28 1a Qe loros-waists 
2b.6* | EL 3.97 29 in oa loros-waists 
b.7* | EL 4.32 30 Anet Iwaec Y TKO; 
loros-waists as preceding; 
lacks triangular decoration 
below labarum head. 
2b8 | EL 4.15 28 ANEZIWAEC WY TWKO, 
pierced, gilt, Same die as 2b.7. 
worn 
Uncertain Vars. 
2c1* | El 4.61 29 | 0 on throne, to either side. | Inscr. obscure 
2a.3 Bertelé 1956 
2a4 Whittemore 
2b Bertelé 1956 
2b.2 Bertelé 1956 
2b.3 Bertele 1956 
2b4 Bertelé 1956 
H. Pl. 22.5 This coin 
2b.5 Bertelé 1956 
H. PL. 22.7 This coin 
2b.6 Peirce 1948 
2b7 Bertelé 1956 
2EN'1926, p. 13, no. 40 This coin 
2b8 Bertclé 1956 
2c.1 Bertelé 1956 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
2c.2 El. 4.75 27 O on throne to |., and above _| Inscr. obscure 
throne to r. 
2.3 | EL 4.08 29 lwaec 
2c.4 El. 3.97 30 Inscr. obscure 
chipped 
2¢.5 EL. 4.18 28 above cushion of throne, to] Inscr. obscure 
either side. 
2c.6* | EL 3.77 28 | +. on throne, tor, ANEL 1A; loros-waists 
rudimentary triangular deco- 
ration below labarum head. 
2d.1 El. 3.96 32 Lacks KERO HOE! Inscr. obscure; loros-waists 
plated S 
billon ?) 
2d.2 El. 4.03 29 Inscr. obscure; loros-waists 
24.3 | EL 4.42 33 Inscr. obscure; loros-waists 
Be, 
diamond below labarum head. 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
Constantinople 
KERO Heel.iC XC in field. | Full-length figure of emperor 
Beardless, nimbate bust of on 1, and of St. Constantine 
Christ, wearing tunic and nimbate, holding between 
kolobion; holds scroll in|. | them globus cruciger. Emperor 
hand. Pellet, or pellets, nor- | and saint wear stemma, diviti- 
mally in each limb of nimbus | sion, collar-piece, and jeweled 
cross. loros of simplified type; both 
hold labarum-headed scepter. 
20.2 Shaw 1947 
2.3 Peirce 1948 from Spink viii.29 
Qed Peirce 1948 
265 Bertelé 1956 
H. Pl. 22.6 This coin 
26.6 Bertelé 1956 
2d Bertelé 1956 
‘See NC 1977, p. 187, nos. 1-13 
24.2 Whittemore 
24.3 From Baldwin 22.ix.78 
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Mctal 
Weight Size Obverse Reverse 


Date 





3a.l 


3a.2 


3a.3* 


3a4 


3a.5 


3a.6 


3a.7* 


3a.8 


3a.9 


Var. A(i) 
Lacks KERO Heél AAG ZIOCA O KWNTANTI 


emperor's loros-waist BE 





Bill. 3.15 32 Inscr. obscure 
Bill. 3.52 33 @L INTH 
Bill. 3.96 32 Adel 10 


Bill, 231 | 24 Ic 0 KUNTI 
neatly 
clipped 


Bill. 1.86 | 20 O KUNTANE 
neatly 


clipped 


Bil. 1.54 | 20 AAeZI 1A 0 KU 
neatly 
clipped 


Bill. 1.12 19 Adel 1 © 
neatly 
clipped 


Bill. 1.63 | 22 Inscr. obscure 
neatly 
clipped 


Bill. 1.46 19 Adel 1 O 
neatly 
clipped 

















(1195-97) 





Sa.2 


3a.3 
Bad 
3a.5 


3a.7 
3a.8 


Bertelé 1960 
H, Pls. 22.8-19, 23.1-7, W. 15-36, R. 2206-13 

Schindler 1960 

H. Pl. 22.8 This coin 

Schindler 1960 

Bertelé 1960 

Peirce 1948 

H. Pl. 44.13 This coin 

Bertelé 1960. Contains 4.98% Ag (see above, p. 65). 

H. Pl. 44.12 This coin 

Whittemore 

Bertelé 1960 

Cut to 1.50 and analyzed 1974. Ag 1.9% —NCirc 1975, p. 58. 
Schindler 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. A(ii) 
+KEPO HOEl, type as AAEZIWAEC O UW TKO | (1197- 
previous. MANU, ‘ 1203) 
type as previous. 
3b.1* | Bil. 443 | 27 Oo KE IA 
3b.2 Bill. 3.39 27 Adel de KUTAL 
3c.1 | Bill. 3.55 32 AAEZ=IE 1A oF KUN 
3c.2 | Bill. 3.48 32 AL 10 KUNTUKO 
3c.3 | Bill. 4.10 29 Co} ¥ KUIN 
3c.4* | Bill. 442 28 Adel WW O- KTWKeM 
3c.5 | Bill 273 | 28 K TWKerIN 
$c.6 | Bill 3.30 | 26 Inn 
3c.7 Bill. 4.30 29 Wezla 
3c.8 | Bill. 4.22 | 29 K TWKeM 
3c.9 | Bill. 3.19 | 30 ANEZIWAEC 
3c.10 | Bill. 4.32 | 29 ANESIA 
3c.l1 | Bill. 3.75 | 28 Inscr. obscure 
3c.12 | Bill. 3.57 | 29 Ica + wt 
3c.13 | Bill. 3.84 | 30 wok 
3b.1 Schindler 1960, 
3b.2 Peince 1948 
Be.1 Bertelé 1960 
Be.2 Bertelé 1960 
H, Pl, 22.9 This coin 
3c.3 Peirce 1948 
Bet Shaw 1947 
30.5, Bertele 1960 
3c.6 Bertelé 1960 
30.7 Bextelé 1960 
3.8 Peirce 1948 
30.9 Bertelé 1960 
3c.10 _Bertelé 1960 
Bell Bertelé 1960 
3c.12 Schindler 1960 
3e13 Bertel 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3c.14 | Bill. 3.32 28 Inscr. obscure 
3c.15 | Bill. 4.21 29 Inscr. obscure 
3c.16 Bill. 3.15 25 Inscr, obscure 
3c.17 Bill. 3.39 27 Inser. obscure 
3c.18 | Bill. 2.18 26 Inscr. obscure 
Bill. 2.51 27 Inscr. obscure. 
pierced, 
worn 
3c.20 | Bill. 2.53 | 27 KWAEC (sic) 
3.21 | Bill, 3.19 30 Inscr. obscure 
3c.22* | Bill. 1.46 20 IACZIWAEC © K 
neatly 
clipped 
3c.23 | Bill. 1.79 20 AAEZIW 
neatly 
clipped 
3c.24* | Bill. 1.81 21 AACL IW ® KTWKeM 
neatly 
clipped 
3.25 Bill. 1.41 21 AAEZIW 
neatly 
clipped 
3.26 Bill. 2.48 23 JAEZIWAEC © KI 
neatly 
clipped 
3c.14 Bertelé 1960 
3e15 Bertelé 1960 
3e.16 Bertelé 1960 
3e.17 Bertelé 1960 
3c.18 Whittemore 
3c.19 Bertelé 1960 
3e.20 Bertelé 1960 
3.21 Bertelé 1960 
3c.22 Whittemore 
3.23 Whittemore 
30.24 Whittemore 
3.25 Peirce 1948 
3c.26 Whittemore 
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No. 


Metal 


Weight Size Obverse 


Reverse 


Date 





3c.27 


3¢.28 


3c.29 


3c.30 


3c.31 


3.32 


3d.1* 
3d.2 


3d.3* 


Bill. 2.06 


neatly 
clipped 


23 


Bill. 1.15 21 
neatly 
clipped 


Bill. 1.89 
neatly clipped] 
gilt, worn 


24 


Bill. 1.47 
neatly clipped 
flattened 


23 


Bill. 1.86} 21 
neatly 
clipped 
Bill. 1.32] 19 
neatly clipped, 
flattened 


Var. 
Inscr. and type as in preceding 
var. 


Bill. 3.19 29 


Bill. 3.69 


Bill. 1.84 
neatly 
clipped 


22 











lw © 


Tnser. obscure 


Tnscr. obscure 


Tnscr. obscure 


Inscr. obscure 


Bea) 
Inscr. as in preceding vars; 
emperor and saint hold 
between them globus sur- 
mounted by patriarchal cross; 
‘emperor’s loros-waist 








Inscr. obscure 
Inscr. obscure 


© ww 
kK 








(1195- 
1203) 





3e.27 
30.28 
30.29 
3¢.30 
36.31 
3.32 
3d.1 


30.2 
44.3 


Rertelé 1960 

H. Pl. 44.15 This coin 

Berielé 1960 

H. Pl. 44.14 This coin 

Cut to 1.02 and analyzed 1974. Ag 2.9%—NGire 1975, p. 58. 
Bertelé 1960. Contains 2.97% Ag (see above, p. 63). 

Bertelé 1960 

Berielé 1960 

Bertelé 1960 

Cut to 1.21 and analyzed 1974. Ag 2.2% —NCire 1975, p. 58. 
Schindler 1960 

H. Pl. 22.11 This coin 

Bericlé 1960 

Schindler 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. B(b) 
| Inscr. and type as in preceding | Inscr. as in preceding vars.; 
| var. emperor and saint hold be- 
tween them gl. cr. ( 
emperor's loros-waist 
3e1* | Bill. 3.25 | 27 Inser. obscure 
3e2 | Bill. 3.47 | 29 Inscr, obscure 
3e3 | Bill. 246 | 30 Inscr, obscure 
Var. C(a) 
Inscr. and type as in preceding | Inscr. as in preceding vars.; (LL95- 
var. three jewels on collarpieces; | 1203) 
two asterisks between the 
figures of the emperor and 
saint, below the gl. c 
emperor's loros-waist 
3fi* | Bill. 292 | 28 Inscr, obscure 
3£2 | Bill. 3.12 | 27 Inscr, obscure 
3£3 | Bill. 249 | 29 Inscr. obscure 
3f4* | Bill, 3.14 25 Inscr. obscure 
silvered 
35 | Bill. 3.30 | 27 Inscr. obscure 
3f6 | Bill. 2.95 | 27 Inscr. obscure 
3f7 | Bill. 323 | 28 + between figures. 
(+2) 
3e1 Berielé 1960 
H. PL. 23.1 This coin 
3e.2 Peirce 1948 
H. PI. 22.12 This coin 
3e.3 Schindler 1960 
Sf Schindler 1960 
SEZ Schindler 1960 from Substic, Agram 
H. Pl. 23.3 This coin 
33 Bertelé 1960 
3f4 Schindler 1960 
BES, Bertelé 1960 
S£6 Peirce 1948 
3£7 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. C(b) 
Inscr. and type as in preceding | Inscr. and type as in preceding 
var, var., but lacking asterisks 
between figures, 
3g. 1* Bill. 2.81 27 ANEZIV 
3g.2 Bill. 2.79 27 Inscr. obscure 
3g.3 Bill. 2.92 26 Inscr. obscure: 
3g.4 Bill. 3.23 24 Inscr. obscure 
3g.5 Bill. 2.59 27 Inscr. obscure 
3g.6 Bill. 3.07 28 © KTWKONHY| 
3g.7 Bill. 2.92 27 Inscr. obscure 
Var. D(a) 
Inscr. and type as in preceding | Inscr. as in preceding var; (1195~ 
var. collar-pieces have normal 1203) 
number of jewels (five to 
eight); emperor's loros-waist 
3h.1 Bill. 3.01 27 Inscr, obscure 
Sh.2 Bill. 2.66 27 Inser, obscure 
3h.3* | Bill. 2.61 27 Tnscr. obscure 
silvered 
3h.4 Bill. 2.35 a7 Inser. obscure 
3g.1 Whittemore 
3g2 Bertelé 1960 
HPI. 23.2 This coin 
3g.3 Bertelé 1960, 
Se Bertelé 1960 
3g5 Peirce 1948 from Spink xii.29 
3g6 Schindler 1960 
3g.7 Schindler 1960, 
3h. Schindler 1960 
H. Pl, 93.5 This coin 
3h2 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi.32 
H. Pl, 23.6 This coin 
3h Schindler 1960 
She Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Var. D(b) 
Inscr. and type as in preceding | Inser. and type as in preceding 
var. var., but emperor's loros- 
waist EY; el. cn. ft 
3.1 | Bill. 257 | 24 AML 1 @ KUNI 
3i.2* | Bill. 4.77 | 27 Inser. obscure 
31.3 Bill. 3.07 27 Tnser. obscure 
31.4 Bill. 4.10 26 Inser. obscure 
31.5 Bill. 2.08 26 Inser. obscure 
Bill. 2.39 | 28x20 Inscr. obscure 
“Anomalous” Var. 
Inscr. and type as in preceding | Inscr. as in preceding var; 
var. collar-piece has five to eight 
jewels; emperor's loros-waist 
E3); gl. cr. fB02©) 
3j.1 | Bil 3.42 | 30 Inscr, obscure 
3j.2* | Bill, 3.02 | 25 Inser. obscure 
3.3 | Bill. 258 | 27 Inscr. obscure 
Uncertain Vat. 
3k Bill. 3.65 26 Wexzia 
Bil Bertelé 1960 
31.2 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 23.7 This coin 
Bertelé 1960 
Whittemore 
| Bertelé 1960 
3.6 Whittemore 
3.1 Schindler 1960 
3.2 Bertelé 1960 
3.3 Bertele 1960 
3k Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Constantinople 
TP OV in field ANexIC aecn (1195-97) 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, orans, | Bust of emperor wearing 
wearing tunic and maphorion, | stemma, divitision, collar- 
turned tor Manus Deiin _| piece, and jeweled loros of 
upper r: field. simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum-headed 
scepter, and in 1, gl. cr. 
4 E 3.38 19 wexic 
Thessalonica 
Oo Tl infield. AAGZIOC AECMOTHC (1197, 
FE oc Full-length figure of emperor | 1203) 
Bust of St. George, beardless_| wearing stemma, divitision, 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, | and chlamys; holds in r, hand 
breastplate, and sagion; holds |labarum on long shaft, and in 
spear in r, hand, resting on 1. |1L., gl. cr. 
shoulder, and in L., scroll or 
hilt of sword. 
salt | 2B 4.55 2 |o r IACSIOC ~AECNOTHC 
TE oc 
e 
bag | E414 en Sec AECNOTHC 
& oc 
5a3 | & 3.47 19 |re ni ANGZlee 
2 oc 
Sad | EB 2.63 a. fle on WezeC AECL 
1 oc 
sas | Bll ag 2, AeCnoTHC 
Te g 
2S 
4 Whittemore 
H. PL 23.8, W. 38, R. — 
sal Whittemore 
H. Pl. 23.9-10, W, 39-44, R. 2214 
Sa.2 Whittemore 
5a.3 Whittemore 
Sa4 Whittemore 
Sa.5 Schindler 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Dare 
5a6 | A 359 19 Jo A€CNOTHC 
re 
2 
5a.7 | A 3.57 2 |® ANEZIOC AECNOTHC 
re 
Be oc 
5a.8 3.80 19 ° JAEZIOC ~ACCNOTHC 
tl 
re 
e 0 
5a.9 FB 4.56 22 eo fr AAEZIOC Ael INOTHC 
re 
BOs 
5a.l0* | A 2.83 19 Jo laces A 
rest 
2 oC 
Sa.ll # 2.91 19 o or AACZIOC ITHC 
reo 
5a.12 2.70 16 mn IcnoTHC 
clipped? £ 0c 
5a.13 | 201 7 |e 7 Anel 
Te 
2 oc 
5a.l4 2.84 17 je FF lactiec = Aecnt 
° 
5 
Sad A 2.59 16 Inscr. obscure; spear rests Inscr, obscure 
over r. shoulder. 
5a6 Schindler 1960 
5a.7 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 28.9 This coin 
5a8 Bertelé 1960 
Sad Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 23.10 This coin 
5a.10 Schindler 1960, 
Sall Whittemore 
Sa.12 Whittemore 
5al3 Bertelé 1960 
5a.14 Schindler 1960 
5a.15 Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
SbI* | A 2.63 7 |®© 7 AaeziL 

Te o Dot on labarum shaft 
ips 3 
5b.2* | B 248 7 n lael loc Ael 
Oc 
5b3 | #191 i9 Jon AAGZIW AECMI JH 
Te o 
foc 
Sb4 | & 2.88 2. fo rt Inscr. obscure 
re of 
£ 
(So zB 20 |o ft AAGXIOC AECMOTHC —_|(1195-972) 
re oc Emperor holds labarum- 
£ headed scepter in r, hand, 
5d.l | # 2.82 ig jon ACZI OA 
Te oc n 
e T 
Uncertain variety 
5d.2 | # 1.94 1 jo nm io A 
clipped? re oc 
2 
HALF-TETARTERON 
Constantinople 
PP OV in field. AACZIC AC (1195-97) 
Full-length figure of Virgin | Full-length figure of emperor 
nimbate, orans, wearing wearing stemma, divitision, 
tunic and maphorion, turned | collar-piece, and jeweled loros 
tor. Manus Dei in upper. _| of simplified type; holds in r. 
field hand scepter cruciger, and in 
1, gl er. 
eo | #213 | 1 AACZIC AC 

Sb.1 Peirce 1948 from Platt iii.26 

5b.2 Peirce 1948 

5b.3 Bertelé 1960 

Sb Bertelé 1960 

(Se) Private collection 

5d.b Bertelé 1960 

5d.2 Bertelé 1960 

6 Peirce 1948 


H-,W-,R— 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
Thessalonica 
TYPEA 
O fl infield. ANEZIW AECN (1195-97?) 
re oc Fulltength figure of emperor 
2 wearing stemma, divitision, 
Bust of St. George, beardless | and chlamys; holds in , hand 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, | labarum on long shaft, and 
breastplate, and sagion; holds | in L., gl. cr. Manus Dei in 
in x, hand spear, over |, shoul- | upper field. 
der, and in L, scroll or hilt of 
sword. 
rN i # 1.27 15x11] oO FL AAEZIW 
Je oc 
e 
7.2 1.20 17x1l2|reé ri AACZI Aecnk 
2 oc 
73 1.60 16x12] AACZI Act 
re 
e 
74 J 1.47 I7<12 & AACZI 
re 
75 | # 1.90 15 Jo ANE A 
re 
& 
76 | £171 7 jo e Iczl AecnT 
re 
Same die as 7.4(2). 
TYPEB 
‘Type and inscr. as preceding, |AAEZI  ACCMOTH or | {1197 
but saint holds in, hand = |AACZIW TWKOMNNU 12032) 
spear, resting over r. shoulder, | Type as preceding, but 
and in 1, shield. emperor holds globus sur- 
mounted by patriarchal cross 
in | hand, and no Manus 
Dei in upper r. field. 
Al Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 23.1112, W. 39-44, R. 2214 
7.2 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 23.11 This coin 
73 Bertelé 1960 
74 Bertelé 1961 
75 Whittemore 


76 


Whittemore 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
8a.1* # 1.65 16 ° AAEZI AECNOTH 
re 
eo 
8a.2 159 15 rn AecnoTl 
oc 
8a.3 E 2.38 7 o ofr ANE AecnoTl 
re oc 
& 
8b.1 # 1.18 16 ° AACZIV = TWKOMANE 
re 
e 
8b.2* 1.95 16 o on AACZIW = TWKI 
re oc 
& 
8c.1 1.85 15 o fe Inscr. obscure 
fe or 
8c.2 AL 2.47 18x12] 0 JACSI 
re 
8a. Peirce 1948 
H. PL. 25.13-14, W. 39-44, R. 2214 
Ba.2 Schindler 1960 
ba.3 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 23.14 This coin 
8b. Peirce 1948 
H. PL. 23.13 This coin 
8b.2 Bertelé 1960 
8.1 Bertclé 1960 
8.2 Bertelé 1960 


ISAAC II Angelus (Restored) 
ALEXIUS IV Angelus 
(July 1203 — February 1204) 


BackGROUND 
Alexius IIl fled the City during the night of 17/18 July after a month-long siege, and made for Develtus 
on the Black Sea (a refuge that he had already had prepared), taking with him a thousand pounds of gold 
(72,000 hyperpyra), items of regalia, and certain favored relations and dependents, and leaving behind 
a capital expecting imminent assault. ! 

The quick-witted response of the eunuch treasury official (epi ton basilikin thésaurtn) Constantine, in 
consultation with the remaining members of the court and the Varangian Guard, was to bring the 





blinded Isaac II out of confinement and proclaim him emperor once again, thus effectively forestalling 
the assault, for the crusaders could scarcely fail to recognize their own protége’s father? 

The crusaders for their part accepted the situation, but only after insuring that Isaac formally con- 
firmed the cripplingly costly engagements entered upon with them by the young Alexius, and also in 
effect that the latter would be crowned co-emperor. His coronation as Alexius IV duly took place on 
1 August.3 

According to Geofirey of Villchardouin, among the engagements entered upon, and particularly 
relevant to the problems in hand, was the payment to the crusaders of the sum of 200,000 marks of sil- 
ver: something in the region of 800,000 gold hyperpyra. Half of this sum was apparently made over to 
them immediately following the coronation. According to Nicetas, the sources drawn upon were: the re- 
maining contents of the weasury (gazophylakion); wealth confiscated from Empress Euphrosyne and her 
relations; and the revered and all-holy gold and silver plate of the church (skeué ta septa te kai panage .. . 
ek ton nadn), melted down and handed over as common silver and gold (fyroumena kai has koinon axgyrion kat 
dhrysion . .. parechomend). [tis therefore clear that plate, whether from secular or from ecclesiastical sources, 
was being melted down and turned into coin.‘ A second collection of ecclesiastical treasure took place 
after the fire that commenced on 19 August and that devastated a huge swathe of land across the City. 
Tt was a collection and smelting of holy treasure (hz tn theion authis keimelion sylloge te kai chaneusts) even 
more severe than the previous, and the proceeds of which in gold and silver the Latin soldiery used for 
their own bodily needs as if they had been formed out of profane metal.> 





About this time, Alexius left the City on campaign, in company with Boniface of Montferrat and 
others and a Latin army, for his uncle the ousted emperor Alexius had left Develtus and moved to 
Adrianople. Alexius forced his uncle back, and then took and gleaned the Thracian cities, and moved 
down the Maritsa as far as Cypsella, before returning to Constantinople (on or shortly after 11 
November). Boniface had demanded—and apparently received—the sum of 16 kentenaria or 115,200 


! Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 547. 

2 Tbid., I, p. 550. Constantine was also Aelairarchés and head of the Varangian Guard, a fiscal/military combination found 
later at Magnesia: P, Karlin-Hayter, “L’Hétériarque: ’évolution de son role du De Cerinoniis au Traité des Offices,” JOB 23 (1974), 
113; Hendy, Studies, 433, 443. CE. Choniates, ed. cit, I, p. 563. See also above, p. 134; and below, p. 515, 

3 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 550-51; Villchardouin, Za conguéte de Constantinople, ed. F 

+ Choniates, Hisioria, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 551-92; Cari, La conguéte de Constantinople, ec. Lauer, p. 

5 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dicten, I, pp. 555-56. 








I, pp. 184-96, 
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hyperpyra for his services: certainly, Alexius is recorded as having richly rewarded his companions. 

Following Alexius’ return, relations between Byzantines and crusaders began to deteriorate rapidly. 
What seems to have been a third round of confiscations took place so as to raise the balance of the sum 
owing to the crusaders. This time, because of popular discontent, various of the wealthy were milked of 
funds, and even the weighty golden equipment and the silver lamp stands (ta chrysea . . . epipla barytalanta 
kai bchniai . .. argyreot) of the Great Church were consigned to the furnace. This seems to have marked 
the effective exhaustion of sources of (relatively) readily available precious metals, and farther payments 





dwindled and eventually ceased, still leaving a balance owing’ 

The crusaders’ response was to send a delegation of three of their own number and three Venetians 
to the emperors, demanding that they fulfill their engagements or face hostilities. As they did not— 
perhaps could not—meet their obligations, hostilities duly began, lasting throughout December and 
Jamuary (1204). Eventually, the endurance of the metropolitan populace broke down, and at an assem- 
bly begun at the Great Church on 25 January 1204, attended also by the senate and clergy, the deposi- 
tion of the Angeli and their replacement by another emperor was debated. On 27 January a certain 
Nicholas Gannabus was proposed as emperor and crowned against his will.® 

The situation was, however, preempted by the protevestiarios Alexius Ducas, who had long been ma- 
neuvering for power: visiting Emperor Alexius on the night of 27/28 January, he managed to alarm him 
into entrusting himself into his hands, only to find himself quickly made prisoner, In early February the 
ex-emperor was strangled (the Byzantines clearly anticipated the Ottomans in matters of the bow string), 
and his would-be rival Cannabus presumably suffered a like fate. Alexius Ducas had himself proclaimed 
emperor—as Alexius V in the lists—on or about 5 February.? 

‘The new emperor apparently did not have to take measures against the pathetic and old Isaac II, 
for he seems to have died naturally at about this time. Although at first technically senior emperor in the 
joint reign, the positioning was subsequently changed and it became Alexius’ name that came first in im- 
perial acclamations. Quite when this change occurred remains unclear: Nicetas places it afier Alexius’ 
return from campaign (November 1203) and before a description of his buffooning with Latin compan- 
ions in their camp; but Villehardouin claims that it was precisely then that Alexius ccased to visit the 
Latin camp. In any case, Isaac had taken the change ill, had taken to muttering imprecations against his 
son, and had withdrawn from public life, resorting to the company of disreputable monks and astrologers 
who prophesied the restoration of his sight and other improbabilities.'° A most inglorious end to a not 
altogether glorious dynasty. 


CornacE 

Curiously enough, the possibility of a coinage for the joint reign of Isaac TI with Alexius IV seems not 
to have excited anywhere near the degree of interest aroused for that of one of Alexius II, perhaps be- 
cause of the inauspicious circumstances involved. Yet the possibility is undoubtedly present and even 
strong, as the terms of the account above are intended to imply. 

In Dumbarton Oaks Studies 12, I simply noted that no coins of the joint reign were then (1969) 
known. It subsequently (sometime in the early seventies) came to my notice, in classifying the coins from 
the previously mentioned metropolitan excavations at Kalenderhane, that a rare tetarteron type in the 
name of an Isaac, which I had earlier assigned to the Latin imitative series (1a.1-2), occurred among 
those coins also in the name of an Alexius (1.1). The conclusion was obvious, and I duly filed the pieces 
in the catalogue lists under the joint reign.!! 


6 Ibid., I, p. 556; Villchardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, 1, p. 2043 II, p. 8. 
7 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, p. 560; Villehardouin, La conguéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, Il, p. 8. 

8 Villehardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, U1, pp. 8-183 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 561-62. 
© Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 563-64; Villehardouin, La conguéte de Constantinople, ed, Faral, IL, pp. 20-21. 
10 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 556-58; Villehardouin, La conguéle de Constantinople, II, p. 8 

"I Hendy, Coinage and Money, 156, 217. 
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In 1979 virtually conclusive proof of the new attribution came with the publication of two speci- 
mens of the same type, each with a similar Istanbullu provenance, and each of which shared a common 
reverse die—with the crucial difference that the name Alexius had been visibly and crudely recut on what 
was clearly the later struck coin over the name Isaac of what was clearly the earlier struck coin. The self- 
same die as altered is in fact also shared with the Kalenderhane specimen, almost certainly demonstrat- 
ing the issue to have been quite as small as might have been expected in the circumstances. A very pleas- 
ing conjuncture of evidence.!2 

The suggestion has been made, on the grounds of the numismatic evidence, that the reign was not 
a truc joint one, but rather a successive one. This does not, however, at all necessarily follow from that 
evidenc 
French, What is clear is that the seniority as between the two emperors did change, with Isaac’s being re- 
placed by Alexius’, and it may well have been at this point that the tetarteron dic was recut in the latter’s 


and moreover conflicts with the extensive written evidence, whether Greek, Latin, or Old 





favor. But it is in any case not at all surprising that in the original design only the then senior emperor 
was depicted: there was no “constitutional” reason why the junior emperor should have been included, 
and moreover a double figure design and two imperial names would have been difficult to effect at the 
best of times, let alone on the small tetarteron flan.!3 

So far then, so good. But the truly puzzling feature of the episode as a whole lies in the question: 
where is the precious-metal coinage that was clearly being minted in such large quantities? 

‘There were apparently three major bouts of forced loan/confiscation, as a result of which sufficient 
funds were amassed to account for appreciably more than half the sum owed to the crusaders, with what 
seems to have been half’ actually handed over immediately after Alexius’ coronation on 1 August 1203, 
barely two weeks after the flight of Alexius IIT on 17 July. This will have amounted to something of the 
order of 400,000 hyperpyra, of which—with Alexius having already decamped with 72,000 hyperpyra 
—the bulk must surely have come from confiscation and so on. 

But in fact it is most unlikely to have been either confiscated or disbursed in the form of gold hy- 
perpyra. Doubtless, both secular individuals and ecclesiastical institutions possessed cash reserves, and 
these will presumably have formed part of the confiscations. But Nicetas makes great play of the melt- 
ing down of the plate also involved, and there seems little doubt that the vast bulk of this will have been 
in the form of silverware (even if, as not uncommonly the case, it was also gilded). When Heraclius had 
taken over the wealth of the churches in the seventh century (the procedure was not at all an unknown 
one), what had resulted was the issue of the silver hexagram, and this will undoubtedly have been at least 
the potential pattern on the later occasion too.!4 

So: the confiscations will have resulted in the acquisition of some gold and a very large amount of 
silver, particularly in the form of plate, which immediately suggests that the sums eventually disbursed to 
the crusaders will have been at least largely in the form of electrum manuellati—to put the denomination 
(the electrum trachy) in western terms. It is true that Nicetas mentions gold and silver (sc. coins) in this 
context, but he not infrequently uses “silver” to denote what must have been electrum, and “copper” to 
denote what must equally have been billon: and there was, of course, at least theoretically no such thing 
as a pure silver denomination at this period. 

Now: some 400,000 gold hyperpyra will have been some 1,200,000 picces in the form of clectrum 
‘manuellati—even at the probably no longer operative old and low rate of 1:3—and so one is here required 
to think of the mint producing something on the order of 100,000 manuellati a day for two weeks, so as 
to be able to make a down payment after the coronation on | August, and presumably somewhat de- 
creasing amounts for some time after that. This can only have represented a massive operation, even for 


12 Bendall, “Coinage for the Joint Reign of Isaac II, Restored, and Alexius IV (18 July—5 Feb. 1204. a.p.),” NCire87 (1979), 
382-83. 

13 Bendall, “Coinage for the Joint Reign,” 382. 

4 Heraclius: Hendy, Studies, 231, 495. Cf. the Venetian grosso, below, p. 426, note 4. 
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the metropolitan mint, forming an extremely intense spasm of coining over a short period of time. There 
will have been no chance to have produced fancy new coin designs for the denomination(s) involved, and 
it must be assumed that the dies already in use during the last period of Alexius IIs reign continued to 
be used for the new one, and even that new dies of the same designs continued to be cut, with an in- 
creasing degree of debasement developing as the new regime desperately attempted to fulfill its unreal- 
istic financial commitments.!> 

It is therefore surely in this context that the previously made proposition of a welter of coining of the 
electrum trachy at some late stage of the reign of Alexius III should now be seen: a short but intense burst 
of coining in clectrum, probably also involving increasing debasement, is very much the kind of phenome- 
non that could have produced the observed multiplicity of dies and variations that goes to make up what 
seems to be the later part of that coinage, and particularly among the “Uncertain Varieties.” Such prod- 
ucts are in part at least and in effect the precious-metal coinage of the desperate circumstances of the joint 
reign of Isaac IT and Alexius IV. It is noticeable that the same, or a similar, phenomenon does not occur in 
regard to the gold coinage, and this will have been because the relatively restrained amounts of gold brought 
in by the several bouts of confiscation would have been utilized in making up the clectrum alloy.' 

‘The question then arises, of course, as to why time was found to produce a named tetarteron for the 





new reign, but not a precious-metal coinage, and here the answer may lie once again in the previously 
proposed existence of a separate section of the main mint, or even of a separate exchange-mint, given 
at least largely over to the production of a metropolitan-directed base-metal coinage. This could have re- 
mained unaffected by the spasm involving the main/palace mint, and have had both the time and the 
opportunity to continue its normal functions, including the design and production of a new coinage.'7 

And finally, there is the continuing problem represented by the wicked uncle Alexius (IID), on the 
loose in Thrace, at a safe distance from the capital, but—as Villehardouin states—as late as the summer 
of 1204 still controlling a large section of Balkan territory (et tenoit encore grant partie de la terré). He clearly 
did not consider himself to have abdicated, and was still wearing imperial regalia (Aueses vermeilles et dras 
imperials) when he was formally deprived of it and deposed by Boniface of Montferrat probably in 
November 1204.!8 His route before the advancing Latins can be traced from Adrianople through 
Mosynopolis, probably Thessalonica, Larissa, and finally to enforced temporary residence (with his wife 
Euphrosyne) at Almyrus—noticeably in a region that he had previously granted out to her in pronoia/ 
appanage.'? The new Latin emperor himself did not reach Thessalonica and accept its submission until 
the summer of 1204.2? It had presumably held allegiance to Alexius III, inasfar as it held allegiance to 
anyone, between July 1203 (flight of Alexius from the capital) and summer 1204 (capture by Baldwin). 
Its mint will presumably have continued to operate throughout, and if so in the name of Alexius III. It 
is therefore tempting to attribute to that anomalous but quict period at least the latest tetartera—proba- 
bly the variety with labarum and dot (5b.1—4)—and possibly half-tetartera as well.?! 


15 Mark: hyperpyron = 1:4—Hendy, Coinage and Money, 14, note | (1204); hyp.:man, = 1:3—see above, pp. 43-44. It is not at 
all certain that this rate could in fact have been achieved: in ca, 1280 the Venetian mint, at full theoretical capacity, seems to have 
been capable of producing some 7,000 coins per day. On the other hand, at very much the same time the English mint(s) were 
somewhat exceeding the required Byzantine rate in the course of an actual recoinage. And in the the circumstances, the 
Byzantine mint is likely to have been concerned more with numbers than with accuracy of striking and of weight. Cf. Lane and 
Mueller, Money and Banking, 1, pp. 531-42. Its operatives could also have worked a twenty-four-hour day, briefly and on a shift 
basis. Even so, the task would have been massive. 

15 See above, pp. 401, 404-7. 

17 See above, pp. 22-26, 108-9. 

18 Villehardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, Il, pp. 8, 116, 118. 

19 Route: refs. in Villehardouin, ed. Faral, II, note 5, pp. 117-19. Appanage: Hendy, Siudies, pp. 87-88 and map 19. He was 
subsequently sent to Montferrat, only to reappear in a bid to cause wouble for Theodore [; see below, p. 449. 

20 Villehardouin, La conguéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, IL, p. 88. 

21 See above, pp. 403, 415-19. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TETARTERON NOUMMION 
Constantinople 
Van. A 
(Un the name of Isaac I) 
7? 6V in field. ICAAKIOC §=—- AECMOTHC | (1203) 
Three-quarter-length figure _| Full-length figure of emperor 
of Virgin nimbate, orans, __| bearded, wearing sternma, 
wearing tunic and maphorion;) divitision, jeweled loros of 
beardless, nimbate head of __| simplified type, and sagion; 
Christ on breast. holds in r. hand labarum- 
headed scepter, and in I., gl. cr 
lal* | 4 3.76 24 ICAAKIoc = ACCTOL 
la2 | £2.70 23 IkIc Aecnot 
la3 | 2 381 23 ICAAKIOC §=—- AECNOTHT 
Vor B 
(Jn the name of Alexius IV) 
(byt | 24 AAESIOC acl (1203-04) 
Emperor beardless, or very 
lightly bearded. 
Ib.2* | £ 3.64 2% JIT @av Aaeuioc =A 
e 
c 
n 
T 
H 
1b3 | HE 3.69 23 Isloc(?)  AECNOTH 
Emperor bearded. 
lal Bertelé 1960 
H, Pl, 27.12-13 (Latin Imitative), W.—, R. — 
H. Pl. 27.12 This coin 
lad Peirce 1948, acq, in Boston vi.39 
H. Pl. 27.13 This coin 
lad From H. Weller L.vii.70 
(1b.1) Kalenderhane Excavations, Istanbul 
Ib2 Whittemore 


Ib3 


From H. Weller 19.iv.74 


ALEXIUS V Ducas 
(February — Summer 1204: 
Flees Capital 12 April 1204) 


The short and doomed reign of Alexius V—nicknamed mourtzouphios or “beetle-browed” —proved little 
more than the final prologue to the taking of Constantinople by the Latins. He did what he could, but 
that was by now in no way enough: Nicetas Choniates was dismissed and replaced as megas lagothet@s (he 
had served under both Alexius IV and the joint reign—a very considerable historian and therefore not 
untypically ineffectual as an administrator); funds were garnered from the as yet apparently untouched 
fortunes of the numerous sebastocrators and caesars of Angelan appointment; the fortifications of the 
City were strengthened; and a more aggressive posture toward the besiegers was adopted. The sole re- 
sult was a Byzantine defeat outside the walls in which the emperor lost the imperial banner (gonfanon im- 
Pirial) and an icon of the Virgin.! 

At the same time, Alexius attempted to come to terms with the crusaders, meeting at a distance with. 
the doge, Enrico Dandolo. The latter, on behalf of the crusade as a whole, proposed conditions that 
proved unacceptable, including the immediate payment of 50 kentenaria in gold, or 375,000 hyperpyra, 
and at some 90,000 marks presumably representing the balance still owed to the crusaders. 

‘The Venetians had long broken through the boom blocking off the Golden Horn, thus very con- 
siderably extending the area to be defended, and it was from that direction that the final and fatal attack 
came. The walls were low there, and on 9 April 1204 the largest of the Venetian galleys sailed up to them 
and placed scaling ladders across them, thus permitting the crusaders to enter the City. This preliminary 
attack was beaten off with some difficulty, but it was repeated on 12 April and a decisive beachhead was 
gained. Overnight Alexius, realizing that the end had come, returned to the Great Palace, collected his 
dependents around him, and then fled the City by boat. This being known, two young men, Constantine 
Ducas and Constantine (Comnenus-)Lascaris, made a last attempt at mounting a defense, both repair- 
ing to the Great Church and demanding recognition as emperor. Lascaris was finally chosen and, refus- 
ing the imperial regalia, attempted to rally the Varangian Guard: that fine body of men first apparently 
agreed to fight for increased wages, and then on the appearance of the enemy took to flight.3 

The City was put to a thoroughgoing sack, the description of which by Nicetas is both graphic and 
moving, for, with all his faults, he was in an unparalleled position by both education and experience 
to recognize what was being utterly and irretrievably destroyed in an episode of wanton and prolonged 
barbarism. 

As a result of the sack, a booty of some 900,000 marks or some 3,600,000 hyperpyra in value was 
distributed between Venetians and crusaders, this being a minimal estimate of the City’s remaining 
wealth, for much was doubtless successfully concealed below ground by the Byzantines, and much was 
apparently not declared by the crusaders and Venetians. Nevertheless, the cities and churches of the 


' Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 565-66; Villehardouin, La conguéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, I, pp. 26-28. 
2 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dieten, I, pp. 567-68. 
3 Ibid, I, pp. 568-72; Villehardouin, La conquéte de Constantinople, ed, Faral, Ul, pp. 38-54. 
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western world were enriched with the statuary, vessels, stuffs, and relics, and even with the very stones, 
of what was taken in that sack, the scattered remnants of which survive to this day.* 

And so, although something considerable can be laid at the door of preceding personalities and 
events, nevertheless in the end it was the ineffably stupid promises of an utterly irresponsible youth, con- 
firmed by the knowing but helpless connivance of a blind old man, together with the insatiable greed 
and ignorant bigotry of the crusaders, and the residual animus and opportunistic amorality of the 
‘Venetians, that resulted in the destruction of an age-old state: still the structural epitome and cultural 
custodian of what remained of the ancient world. The century was of course not foreign to such events: 
the sack of Baghdad by the Mongols in 1258 provided a parallel one. Both events formed spectacular 
examples of what may be termed economically an accentuated degree of redistribution of wealth 

The short reign of Alexius V is unlikely to have resulted in an identifiable coinage, although the im- 
mobilizing processes outlined under the preceding reign may well have continued. 


+ Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dicten, I, pp. 572-82; Villchardouin, Le conguéte de Constantinople, ed. Faral, Il, pp. 50-60; Clari, 
La conguite de Gonstantinoplt, ed. Lauer, pp. 79-84; C. G. Ferrard, “The Amount of Constantinopolitan Booty in 1204,” Studi 
Veneziani 13 (1971), 95-104. The full sum accruing to the Venetians (500,000 marks), even if subjected to some degree of distri- 
bution, will have dwarfed the sum already paid by the crusaders to the Venetians for transport (40,000 marks), and will surely 
have contributed to the success of Enrico Dandolo’s new large silver coin, the grasso (1194/1201): Lane and Mueller, Money and 
Banking, l, pp. 114-15 and note 33. 


THE MINT OF TREBIZOND 
(ca. 1080 — ca. 1200) 


BackGRounD 

Very little of any detail is known of the history of Trebizond during the twelfth century, other than that 
one of the major regional families, the Gabras, held a virtual monopoly upon the office of doux of 
Chaldia, and that its doukes were in a state of near or actual contumacy with regard to the Constanti- 
nopolitan authorities, over much of the period ca. 1075-ca. 1140, The known dukes were as follows. 

Theodore Gabras recaptured Trebizond from the Turks in 1075, after an occupation of three years, 
and at some uncertain later date was appointed duke by Alexius I in order to keep him out of the way. 
He held the city as if it were his own property (in other words, with no more than minimal allegiance to 
Constantinople), until he was killed fighting the Turks in 1098.! 

Gregory (I) Gabras—probably also called Taronites—was brought up in the capital effectively as a 
hostage for his father (above). He was appointed duke in ca. 1103, and again held the area with minimal 
allegiance to Constantinople until after] 106, when he was captured and removed from the region by im- 
perial forces.? 

Constantine (IL) Gabras was duke from before 1119 until after 1140, and was effectively indepen- 
dent from ca. 1126 on, In 1139/40 John II led a campaign that was at Icast partly directed against him, 
but failed to dislodge him.’ 

The area had been reincorporated into the empire by ca. 1165, when Nicephorus Palacologus was 
duke, and it may well have been part of the “appanage” granted out in 1180 to Andronicus Comnenus. 

The only known imperial “insertion” into the earlier sequence was the Comnenian loyalist 
Dabatenus, who was duke between 1098 and ca. 1103 (that is, between Theodore and Gregory).3 


CornacE 
The early coinage of Trebizond effectively came to light in 1977, with the sudden publication of a whole 
series of coins attributable to the city largely on the unbeatable grounds of provenance (a collection 
formed in the area, and consisting mainly of single finds, contained a number of rare or previously un- 
published specimens of the series). Since then (1979, 1982), further items have come to light, and a much 
later (1185-95) “tail” to the series has been not implausibly added.® 

The main series of coins consists of crudely clipped and therefore polygonal copper coins, weigh- 
ing—pretty irregularly—somewhere around and probably under 5 g, and presumably folles by 
denomination. 

I currently consists of fourteen types, the sequence of which is known at least approximately from 
not infrequent overstriking. A dating for the series as a whole is difficult, but ca. 1080-90 has been sug- 


'A.A.M. Bryer, “A Byzantine Family: The Gabrades, c. 979-c. 1653,” University of Birmingham Historical Journal 12.2 (1970), 
p. 175, no. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 176, no. & 

3 Ibid, p. 177, no. 5 

4 Ibid., p. 177; Hendy, Studies, 133 

3 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, XIL7.1, ed. Leib, IIL, pp. 75, 253. 

8, Bendall, “The Mint of Trebizond under Alexius I and the Gabrades,” NC7 17 (1977), 126-36; idem, “The Coinage of 
‘Trebizond under Isaac II (A.D. 1185-95). With a Note on an Unfinished Byzantine Die,” ANSMN 24 (1979), 213-17; idem, ‘A 
New Twelfih-Century Byzantine Coin from the Mint of Trebizond,” NC 142 (1982), 163. 
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gested for Types I-VIII/IX, with Type XII at ca. 1100, and Type XIII (A/B) at ca. 1105, and such a 
general schema is at least not implausible. 

More particularly, however, Types II and II, VII, and XIII (A/B) are struck in the name of Alexius 
I, and Types III and VII bear his portrait. Moreover, the unusual form of open Gospel book (appearing 
as an “M” on 7) held by Christ on the obverse of Type VII also occurs on the first regular issues of post- 
reform tetartera from both metropolitan and regional mints, and is therefore datable to ca. 1092 anc. 
later? 

It is therefore tempting to associate Types I-III with a period at which Theodore Gabras may stil] 
have considered it at least politic to acknowledge Alexius, perhaps at some stage in the cightics; Type VIL 
with the period 1098-ca. 1103 when Dabatenus was duke; and Type XIII (A/B) with the period after 
1106 when Gregory (I) had been removed from the region. Certainly Type VII, with its unusual detail 
providing a terminus post quem of ca. 1092, seems about correctly placed. 

‘Type XIV (16), added to the series in 1982, is found overstruck on Type XII, so is again more or 
less correctly placed in the series. With its odd reverse design (three letter epsilons arranged around a), 
it surely comes the closest to actually identifying the mint involved, for there are here the first three let- 
ters of the name of Trebizond’s patron saint: Eugenius/Evy(évioc), with the providing both the up- 
silon and the gamma in ligature. 

Type A (14), published in the original 1977 article, clearly belongs with the series, both by apparent 
provenance and by general appearance and design, but has been dated somewhat later than the main 
series, possibly to the period of Constantine (II) Gabras, that is, 1119-after 1140. There is at least noth- 
ing against such a positioning and dating. 

Types B(a)—(15a) in the catalogue below—and B(b)—(15b) in the catalogue—have Trapezuntine 
provenances, have the same crudely clipped and polygonal fabric as the now much earlier main series, 
and can really only be dated to the reign of Isaac II Angelus (1185~95). The occasion and possible pre- 
text for their issue remain completely unknown, although it is just conceivable that it has to do with a 
campaign, in about 1192, undertaken against a pseudo-Alexius IT who had appeared in Paphlagonia, 
and had attracted support in several provinces (eparchiai— presumably themes).8 


7 See above, pp. 199-200. 
8 Choniates, Historia, ed. van Dicten, I, pp. 442-43. 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
#, FOLLIS 
TYPE 
iC XC in field. Leaved cross, with pellets at | (ca. 1080— 
Bust of Christ, bearded and_| ends, all within border of 11102) 
nimbate, wearing tunic and_| large globules. 
kolobion; holds Gospels in L. 
hand. 
(Ie | 4.38 29 
TYPE II 
(In the name of Alexius I) 
i€ XC in field. Cross, with letters (A) A (A) P 
Bust of Christ, bearded, with | at ends and wedges in angles. 
cross behind head, wearing 
tunic and kolobion; holds 
Gospels in 1. hand. 
(* | 4 4.81 30 
TYPE III 
(Probably in the name of Alexius I) 
Cross, with pellets at ends | Bust of emperor, wearing 
and IC XC NH KA in angles. | stemma, divitision, and 
chlamys; holds in r. hand 
scepter cruciger, and in L., 
glcr 
(@y* z& 29 
TYPE IV 
Ie XC in field. Jeweled cross, with IC XC NH 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | KA in angles. 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 
1. hand. 
ar | 30 




















Private collection 

H.—,W.—, R.—,.NC1977, PL. 6.1 
NC 1977, PL. 6.1 This coin 

Private collection 

H.— W.— R. —.NC 1977, Pl. 6.2 
NC1977, Pl.6.2 This coin 
Corinth Excavations 

H.—W.— R.—.NC 1977, PL.6.3 
Edwards, Corinth vi, no. 175 
Private collection 
H.=,W.-,R.—.VC 1977, PL. 64 
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Metal 
Weight 


Size 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Date 





(6* 


(7* 


# 2.78 


& 6.90 








27 


27 


27 





TYPE V 


IC XC in field. 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 
seated upon throne with back; 
holds Gospels in |. hand. 


Jeweled cross, on crescent. 


TYPE VI 


FP OV in field. 
Bust of Virgin nimbate, 
wearing tunic and maphorion! 


© Groups of pellets in 
©—N angles. 
x 


TYPE VII 


(In the name 
IC XC in field. 
Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels (open) 
in |, hand. 


of Alexius I) 

+AAES | AECN 

Bust of emperor wearing 
stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds in 1. 
hand scepter cruciger, and in 
L,gl.cr 


TYPE VU 


IC XC in field. 

Bust of Christ, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 
1. hand. 





Cross, withIC XC NH KAI 
at ends. 








6.1) 


Private collection 
R.=,NC 1977, PL. 6.5 
Gift of P. Grierso 





H.-W. 








70 


DOCTIL2, Pl. txvm (Anonymous Class M) This coin 
Gift of P. Grierson 5.x.70 
RN'1938, p. 20, no. 24 
H.—,W.—,R.=,NC 1977, P.6.6 
RY 1938, p. 20, no. 24 This coin 


Private collection 
H.-,W.—R. 


NC 1977, PL. 6.7 This coin 


= NC 1977, PL. 6.7 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
8.1* 3.87 22 
82 3.06 25 
TYPEIX 
Patriarchal cross on base, Patriarchal cross on base, 
letter X in each angle. letter € in each angle. 
9.1* A 3.90 21 
9.2 # 2.00 | 22x17 
TYPE X 
© 860A, in two columnar | Cross. 
groups. 
Bust of St. Theodore, bearded 
and nimbate, wearing tunic, 
breastplate, and sagion; holds 
in r hand spear, resting over 
the shoulder, and in L., shield 
10.1* | A 2.99 22 |o 
e 
10.2* A; 2.32 22 ° 
i) 
10.3 A 3.03 24 ° © Overstruck Overstruck 
4 
104 | £236 | 20x15 
e 
10.5 FE 2.69 24 © 4 Overstruck on Type IX.} Overstruck on Type IX. 




















8.1 


82 
9.1 


9.2 
10.1 


10.2 
10.3 
104 
10.5 


Gift of D. Winfield 6.ii.67, from Trebizond 

H. PL 2.22 Constantinople, Third Coinage), W.—, R. 
From Baldwin 28.iv.76 (Ex J. R. Stewart Collection) 
From H. Weller 1.vii.70 

H.—, W.—, R. —, NC 1977, PL.6.9 

From Baldwin 7.ix.77 

From H. Weller 1.vii.70 

H.—, W.—, R. —, NC 1977, Pl. 6.10-12 

From H. Weller 1.vii.70 

From H. Weller ivii.70 

From Baldwin 7.ix.77 

From Baldwin 9.iv.73 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TYPE XI 
IC XC in field. © ATIOC @E€0A, intwo 
Bust of Christ, bearded and | columnar groups. 
nimbate, wearing tunic and _ | Full-length figure of St. 
kolobion. Theodore, bearded and 
nimbate, wearing short 
military tunic, breastplate, 
and sagion; holds in r. hand 
spear, and in L, shield. 
11+ & 4.03 24 o 8 
a € 
i) 
c 
TYPE XII 
IC XC in field. © — AIM, in two columnar 
Bust of Christ, bearded and_ | groups. 
nimbate, wearing tunic and | Bust of St. Demetrius, beard- 
kolobion; holds Gospels in | less and nimbate, wearing 
1. hand. tunic, breastplate, and sagion; 
holds in x. hand spear, rest- 
ing over shoulder. 
12.1* ® 3.07 22 M 
1 
12.2 & 1.60 22 
(12.3)* | 25 A 
1 
M 
‘TYPE XIII (A) 
(In the name of Alexius 1) 
iC XC in field. Jeweled cross, with letters A A 
Bust of Christ, bearded, and |B P in angles. 
nimbate, or with cross behind 
head, wearing tunic and 
kolobion; holds Gospels in 
1. hand. 
13a* 1.83 22 Cross behind head. 
u From Baldwin 7.ix.77 
H =,R.=,.NC1977, Pls 6.13, 7.14 
NC 1977, PL 6.13 This coin 
121 From Baldwin 7.ix.77 
H.=,W.=,R.=.NC 1977, PL 7.15, 16, 21 
12.2 From H. Weller I.vii.70 
(12.3) Private collection 
NC 1977, PL 7.15 This coin 
1Ba Bertelé 1960 
H R.~.NC1977, PL. 7.18, 26 
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Meial 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TYPE XII (B) 
(In the name of Alexius I) 
As preceding type. Cross on base, with letters 
AN BP in angles. 
(13by* | 21 
TYPE A 
Cross Cross (ca. 1120- 
40?) 
(l4y* az 7 
TYPE Bla) 
(In the name of Isaac TI) 
TP 6V in field. ICAAKIOC = AECNOTHC, in | (1185-95) 
Virgin nimbate, wearing tunic | two columnar groups. 
and maphorion, seated upon | Full-length figure of emperor 
throne with back; holds wearing stemma, divitision, 
beardless, nimbate bust of __| collar-picce, jeweled loros of 
Christ on breast. simplified type, and sagion; 
holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in L., anexikakia. 
Manus Dei in upper r. field. 
(15a)* | Bill. 4.65 | 29 Inser, obscure 
TYPE Bib) 
As preceding type. 
(+KEPO Heel?) iP OV 
in field. 
FulHength figure of Virgin 
nimbate, orans, wearing tunic 
and maphorion, standing on 
dais; beardless, nimbate head 
of Christ on breast. 
(15b* | Bill. 5.70 | 30 ny 
(3b) Private collection 
H.—, W.—,R. —, VC 1977, Pl. 7.17, 19, 20, 25 
NC 1977, PI. 7.19 This coin 
(14) BM 
H.—, W. (Vandals), PL. xuu.9, R. —, NC 1977, Pl. 7.27, 28 
W. (Vandals), Pl. xt11.9 This coin 
(15a) Private collection 
H.—, W.— R.—, ANSMN'1979, PL 44.1 
(15b) Private collection 


H.— W.— R. — ANSMMN 1979, PL 44.2 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
TYPE XIV 

Christ, bearded and nimbate, 3 (ca. 1080- 
wearing tunic and kolobion, 11102) 
seated on throne with back; E 3 
holds Gospels in I. hand. 

(16) | 4 3.09 22 

(16) Private collection 


H.—, W.-,R. — NC 1982, Pl. 42.1 This coin 
Sce also Hendy, Studies, Pl. 31.9 This coin 


BULGARIAN IMITATIVE COINAGE 
(ca. 1195 — ca. 1215?) 


The background to and nature of this coinage of imitative trachea, and the approximate datings of its 
three main types, have all been previously and extensively discussed, and there seems little point in re- 
peating details here.! 

The suggested dates are as follows: 

‘Type A (“Manuel I”): ca. 1195-ca. 1200 
Type B (“Isaac IT”): ca. 1200-ca. 1202 
Type C (“Alexius III”): ca. 1202-ca. 1215 

These are indeed only suggestions, based on an examination of the hoard evidence, which, how- 
ever rich (and in this case it is very rich), can probably never provide a precise dating: for example, Type 
B may well have to be expanded in duration somewhat, and Type C may well have to be truncated at its 
later end somewhat. 

What is important to appreciate here is the massive strength and concurrence of the primary hoard 
evidence for a general late dating such as that proposed above, and which no amount of secondary nu- 
mismatic special pleading or historical romancing to the contrary, or the invention of special and whole 
new categories of coinage (“austerity coinages”) so as to evade it, can controvert. Any such attempt sim- 
ply represents a glaring failure to grasp the basic principles and practices of numismatic/historical 
methodology. There are encouraging signs that this is eventually being realized: the latest brief treatment 
of the hoard evidence is content to state: “La datation [sc. tardive] de ces monnaies d’imitation . . . est 
généralement acceptée”; but it is necessary to restate the point so as to anticipate the attempts to subvert 
it that will inevitably be made.” 

It is also important to appreciate that attempts to remove the coinage’s geographical focus from the 
inner Balkans to Constantinople (that is, to make it an early part of the Latin and therefore post-1204 
imitative coinage) run up against two quite separate but equally decisive considerations to the contrary. 
‘The first is that there is simply no room for them at that date and place, for, on the grounds of hoard ev- 
idence, the Bulgarian imitative series would have to precede the Latin imitative series, and could not, for 
example, somehow have been contemporaneous with it. This would inevitably push the Latin series im- 
possibly far forward in time. The second is that any such move of itself means that a whole class of 
hoards—that consisting of normal metropolitan products of the period up to 1203/4, together with 
these later imitative products of the period ca. 1195—1203/4, but without the products of either the 
Latin imitative series or of Theodore Lascaris of Nicaea—disappears from where it should chronologi- 
cally fit, and that, for example, there were virtually no hoards of the period ca. 1195-1203/4 buried in 
the region of the Thracian Plain—which is patently numismatically and historically absurd. 

The productive basis of the coinage remains uncertain, but the most plausible case is that it repre- 
sents an attempt to continue the fiscal base of the imperial coinage which it imitates, in the still agricul- 
turally and fiscally rich region of the Thracian Plain, but at a decidedly cheaper level than under the im- 
perial regime (imperial coins contain several percent silver, imitative coins contain only residual silver). 


1 See above, pp. 46-47, 66-80. 
2 Morrisson and Ivanisevié: see above, p. 69, note 37. 
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As to the mint() involved, Turnovo is an obvious possibility, but in 1969 I suggested that the high 
proportions of the imitative coinage present in hoards of the period might favor a site in the northern 
Thracian Plain/Sredna Gora, possibly at Verrhoé/Stara Zagora. There seems to be no good reason now 
to alter that suggestion, although it should nevertheless be noted that the Turnovo excavation material 
may now well favor local production: no less than 519 examples of the three types (A-C) have come to 
light there in the form of single finds, out of a total of 748 for the general period.’ 


4 Dochev, Moneti i parichno obrushtenie b Turnovo, 22-26, 179. 
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Metal, 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
IMITATIVE COINAGE OF THE PERIOD OF THE 
ASENID TSARS OF BULGARIA 
ca. 1195-ca. 1215 
ASPRON TRACHY NOMISMA 
TYPEA 
(As Manuel I, Fourth Coinage, Var. C) 
IC XC in field. MANSHA AECMOT (ca. 1195— 
Christ, bearded and nimbate, | P 8V or M 6 in upper ca. 12002) 
wearing tunic and kolobion, | r. field 
seated upon throne without | Full-length figure of emperor 
back; holds Gospels in |. on I., crowned by Virgin 
hand. Asterisk above cushion | nimbate. Emperor wears 
of throne, to either side. stemma, divitision, collar- 
piece, and jeweled loros of 
simplified type; holds in r. 
hand labarum-headed scepter 
(occasionally scepter cruciger), 
and in L, gl. cr. Virgin wears 
tunic and maphorion. 
la.l Bill. 3.18 29 
la.2 Bill. 3.34 34 
1a.3* Bill. 3.18 28 
la4 Bill. 3.06 29 
la.5* | Bill. 2.74 27 
1a.6 Bill. 2.51 29 
la7 Bill, 3.17 29 
lal Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 24.1-9, W.—(), R. 2136 (Manuel 1) 
A complete inscription in this series is even rarer than in the regular imperial one; even when several letters occur together, 
they are frequently blundered. Odd letters can occasionally be made out; but unless there are several, they are omitted from 
the descriptions. The differences between the imitations and the originals are best seen in the comparison of the illustrations. 
lad Schindler 1960 
la Bertelé 1960 
la4 Whittemore 
H. Pl. 24.1 This coin 
las Bertele 1960 
H. Pl. 24.2 This coin 
1aG Bertelé 1960 
lal Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 





la.B Bill, 3.11 | 29x 23 


la.9 | Bill. 2.90 27 


la.10 | Bill. 2.93 30 


la. Bill. 3.25 27 MANE 1A 


la.l2 Bill. 2.71 27 


la.13 Bill. 2.86 at 


la.l4 | Bill, 2.32 23 ul A 


la.15 | Bill. 2.00 22 


Ja.16* | Bill. 


98 24 MAL JA 


la.17 Bill. 3.46 27 


1a.18* | Bill. 3.09 26 


lal9 | Bill, 3.47 25 


la.20 | Bill. 2.67 25 


la2l | Bill. 2.98 26 


1a.22* | Bill 3.26 24 


1a.23 Bill. 2.04 25 




















lag Bertelé 1960 
lag Bertele 1960 
la10 Peirce 1948 from Spink ix:29 
lal Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 24.3 This coin 
la.l2 Bertelé 1960 
lal3 Bertcle 1960 
lala Bertele 1960 
lal5 Bertelé 1960 
la.l6 Bertele 1960 
lal? Whittemore 
la.l8 Bertcle 1960 
lag Bertele 1960 
H. PL. 24.5 This coin 
1a.20 Bertele 1960 
ladl Bertelé 1960 
1a.22 Bertcle 1960 


1a.23 Bertele 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
la2t | Bil, 293 | 25 
1a.25 | Bill. 3.00 | 24 
1a.26 | Bill 230 | 24 
1a.27 Bill. 3.18 25 
1a28 | Bil, 149 | 25 
1a.29 Bill. 2.25 24 
clipped 
1a.30 | Bil, 3.44] 25 MANV 
la3l | Bill. 236] 24 
la.32 Bill. 2.96. 4 
12.33 | Bill, 2.09 | 28x 20 
1a.34 Bill. 2.46 24 
12.35 | Bill 3.48] 25 
1a.36 | Bil 274 | 28 
1a.37 | Bill. 218 | 27 Accn 
1a38 | Bil 271 | 25 
1a.39 Bill. 2.53 25 
la.24 Bertelé 1960 
1a.25 Bertelé 1960 
1a.26 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 24.7 This coin 
1a.27 Bertelé 1960 
1a.28 Bertelé 1960 
1a.29 Bertelé 1960 
1a30 Bertelé 1960 
la31 Bertelé 1960 
1a.32 Bertelé 1960 
1a33 Whittemore 
la34 Bertelé 1960 
1a.35 Bertelé 1960 
1a.36 Bertelé 1960 
1a37 Bertelé 1960 
1a.38 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 24.6 This coin 
1a.39 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
1a.40* | Bill. 2.98 23 WASTNAUL 
clipped, 
flattened 
lb Bill. 2.11 24 Emperor definitely holds 
scepter cruciger. 
TYPEB 
(As Isaac I], Var A) 
FP OV in upper field. ICAAKIOC AECNOTHC | (ca. 1200~ 
Virgin nimbate, wearing in two columnar groups. ca. 1202?) 
tunic and maphorion, seated | Full-length figure of emperor 
upon throne with back; holds | wearing stemma, divitision, 
beardless, nimbate head of collar-piece, jeweled loros of 
Christ on breast. simplified type, and sagion; 
holds in r. hand scepter 
cruciger, and in L., anexikakia. 
‘Manus Dei in upper r. field. 
21 Bill. 2.64 26 ci AC 
N17 
2.2 Bill. 2.01 25 
2.3 Bill. 2.39 24 
2.46 Bill. 2.75 25 T ne 
A on 
2.5 Bill. 2.48 26 1 Ae 
A 
1 
2.6* Bill. 1.89 27 CA A 
1a.40 Bertelé 1960 


2.1 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


H. Pl, 24.9 This coin 


For the significance of this coin, see above, p. 67. 


Bertelé 1960 


The replacement of the labarum-headed scepter by a scepter cruciger is probably due rather to laxity of control within the 
‘mint than to an intended difference of issue. 


Bertelé 1960 


H. Pl, 24.10-13, W.—(@), R.— 2) 
H. Pl. 24.10 This coin 
The observation made in the case of Type A, concerning the inscription, is also valid for this type. 


Bertelé 1960 
Bertele 1960 
Peirce 1948 

Bertelé 1960 
Bertelé 1960 
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Mctal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
27 | Bill. 293 | 25 
28 | Bil. 281 | 26 
2.9 | Bill. 2.51 25 Ac 
n 
2.10 | Bill. 2.77 | 27x23 ae 
2.11* | Bill. 2.97 24 A A 
n 
2.12 | Bil. 271 | 26 
2.13 | Bill, 223 | 27x19 1 ac 
n 
214 | Bil 217 | 24 
2.15 | Bill. 201 | 23 
2.16 | Bill. 3.33 | 25 
2.17 | Bill, 230 | 23 
TYPE C 
(As Alexius III, Var. II) 
KeRO Heel. IC XC in ANEZIWAEC © UTUWKO | (ca. 1202~ 
field MHNW K ca. 152) 
Beardless, nimbate bust of | Full-length figure of emperor 
Christ, wearing tunic and | on L., and of St. Constantine 
kolobion; holds scroll in nimbate, holding between 
1. hand. them gl. er. Emperor and 
saint each wear stemma, diviti- 
sion, collar-picce, and jeweled 
loros of simplified type, and 
hold labarum-headed scepter 
(occasionally scepter cruciger 
or jeweled). 
27 Bertelé 1960 
28 Bertelé 1960 
29 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 24.12 This coin 
2.10 Bertelé 1960 
H, PL 24.13 This coin 
211 Bertelé 1960 
212 Bertelé 1960 
213 Bertelé 1960 
H. PI, 24.14 This coin 
214 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL 24.11 This coin 
2.15 Whittemore 
2.16 Bertclé 1960 
217 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3al* | Bill, 239 | 25 Loros-waists E3) &B. 


3a.2Q Bill. 2.19 4 








3b.1 | Bill. 2.73 26 Loros-waists [4 


3b.2 Bill. 3.34 25 


3b.3* | Bill. 2.20 | 27x 22 


3b.4 Bill. 4.51 25 


3b.5 | Bill 2.90 24 KUL 


3b.6 | Bill, 1.57 | 27x21 


3b.7* | Bill. 2.07 23 


3b.8 Bill. 2.45 28 


3b.9 Bill. 2.55 23 


3b.10 | Bill. 2.43 | 25x 20 


3b.1L Bill. 4.41 | 28x 22 ISI 























3c.1* | Bill. 2.99 25 Loros-waists 








3c.2* | Bill. 3.27 26 




















3a Bertelé 1960 

H. Pls. 24.15, 25.1-5, W.—(),R. —@) 

‘The observations made in the cases of Types A and B, concerning the inscription, are also valid for this type. 
3a.2 Bertelé 1960 


3b.1 Bertele 1960 
3b2 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 24.15 This coin 
3b.3 Schindler 1960 
3b4 Bertelé 1960 
3b5 Bertelé 1960 
3b6 Bertelé 1960 
3b.7 Bertelé 1960 
3b8 Bertele 1960 
3b9 Bertelé 1960 
3b.10 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 25.2 This coin 
3b.11 Schindler 1960 


The emperor, at east, may hold a scepter cruciger rather than a labarum-headed scepter, but the difference may well be 
merely due to carelessness rather than intention. 

3c.1 Schindler 1960 

3e.2 Bertelé 1960 
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Metal 
No. Weight Size Obverse Reverse Date 
3.3 Bill. 3.50 24 
3c.4 Bill. 1.97 25 
3.5 Bill. 2.32 25 
3c.6 Bill. 2.76 25 
3d* | Bill 246 | 22 Loros-waists Bi 
3e Bill. 1.49 23 Uncertain loros-waists. 
3h1* Bill. 3.37 | 28x22 Loros-waists E+) GJ; excep- 
tionally crude, barbarous styl 
Emperor and saint hold 
jeweled scepters. 
3f2 | Bill. 3.60 | 27 Loros-waists 9) FE; other- 
wise stylistically closely 
related to the preceding. 
$3 Bertelé 1960 
H. PL. 25.4 This coin 
3c4 Bertelé 1960 
3e.5 Bertelé 1960 
H. Pl. 25.3 This coin 
3.6 Bertelé 1960 
3d Bertelé 1960 
3e Whittemore 
3f1 Peirce 1948 


32 


Bertelé 1960 


